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BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  Thftt  OB  tibefiod  day  of  Augnst,  A.  D.  1888,  in  (he 
fiftj-third  year  of  (he  Independenca  of  Ihe  Umtod  States  of  America,  Sanniel 
G.  Howe,  of  the  said  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  tb« 
right  wheraof  he  claims  as  Author,  in  the  words  IdUowiog,  to  wit: 

'*  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolntloo.    By  Samuel  G.  HovPt,  H.  D.» 
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FBEFACE. 


Tq  tbe  Aathor'a  Sn^ttda,  mhakavm  diat  li«  ha*  I^a  «Mig«4 
Id  d]»w  iq»  diw  fiMEeti^  of  the  Gnek  ftevi^tioii,  wi^ 
fivfi  montiis,  and  maid  otfaer  occap<iigii»,  ao  •prfogy  »  neoea* 
^ary  jR)r  preaenting  it,  in  its  present  imperfect  state  ;  er  hr  ^e 
nxunerouB  fc^olts  ani  uelc^aneiee  ia  aljdfee  and  composition, 
which  must  neceanoify  have  oept  lalo  a  wotic,  so  hastily  Hm^ 
ad.    But  ta  the  PttUiCy  sacb  aa  apology  »  Qteassaiy. 

The  Aathor  had  hoped  leisurely  to  d^geftAeaMSsof  hisleri. 
cal  infosBWlioa  eoQcenMiig  the  Revohnliieay  ivtech  he  had  col- 
lectad  dunag  thxae  yeaars*  semci^  iaCfapeece;  tooomhinew^ 
it,  sta^slieal  aocouats,  TemaaEha  on  the  soil,  ctimale,  prodae* 
tioas,  and  geographical  aad  coaiqiercidl  advaatagea  of  that 
couQlary ;  ymnh  obaevvatioaa  oa  the  religion,  hHigaagOt  manners 
and  cuBtmas,  vijrtuea  aad  vices,  of  the  Modem  Chreeka ;  ia 
such  away,  as  to  ibna  a  vokme  that  should  ceatBua  both  inte- 
resting, and  os^M  iaibnaation.  But  since  his  retiBm  to  Aaie- 
liea,  the  Author  has  been  oaMed  upoa  (uaexpectedfy)  to.deTote 
the^priacipal  part  of  bistnao,  to  the  advaaooflMBl  of  the  eaaise 
af  jPhilhelleatsm  here,  and  suddeidy  to  return  to  Gieeee ;  ia 
whose  ae^fico,  it  haa  b^en  the  h^ht  of  hiaambiti«i|  to  perferm 
a  part  uaefclloheis  and  honourable  to  hiaiseif. 

Neeeasity  theiefbre,  obhgea  him  to  throw  his  hwk  belbre 
the  AneacsUBi  pabhc,  without  claiming  &t  k  die  name  of  a 
&s9oaTf  it  ia  irttat it  ypofeoaoa  lo  be,  mevdiy  a  Sketch.  The 
»fi»matioa^  may  be  Amended  upoa;  batkianetaltthatiswant*^ 
iag.  fia^magiEftppeta  to  have  dwell  BMichupoft  the  characters 
aC  the-  pshnespid^  Crcaeki  i  bat  he  Om»t0  himself,  Aat  ^e  au. 
dieaticitymayapotogise^ferthie ;  aafaobaamolveatured  to  speak 
«f:  anyi  whomhe  hataothnewn^pmrasni^*  Thenames  of  bmn 
9P^  ihstingahihed  QMokay  and  Ae  character  aad  aetioiw  of 
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some  PhilheQenes,  have  been  omitted ;  not  from  want  of  respect 
to  them,  but  from  the  Author's  not  wishing  to  speak  of  any  in- 
diridual,  particularly,  whom  he  did  not  know,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Bjnron)  but  whose  names  must  have  a  place  in  a 
complete  History. 

As  for  dates,  the  Anther  has  not  deemed  them  of  sufficient 
consequence  in  a  woik  of  this  kind,  to  devote  much  time  in 
searching  them  out;  he  has  never  put  them  down  therefore, 
but  in  those  cases  in  which  he  could  rely  upon  them. 

The  influence  which  the  policy  of  the  European  Powers  have 
had  upon  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  haa  been  great ;  but 
the  Author  has  not  ventured  to  dwell  much  upon  this  subject, 
which  requires  more  inveatigaticm,  than  his  time  will  now  allow 
him  to  make. 

.  The  Author  hesitates  not  to  rank  himself  among  the  friends^ 
and  even  among  the  admirers,  of  the  Modem  Greeks  ;  for  he 
has  been  t&ther  surprised  at  finding  90  tnnteh  national  spirit,  and 
so  mudi  virtue  among  them,  than  that  there  was  so  little ;  and  he 
thinks  he  has  seen  enough  of  them,  to  justify  him  looking  ccmfi- 
dently  for  the  day,  when  they  will  shew  themselves  worthy  of 
their  glorious  descent ;  to  the  day,  when  it  shall  no  longer  be 
said  with  truth,  that  ^^  Philopcemen  was  the  last  of  the  Greeks." 

The  arguments  of  those,  who  reason  upon  the  present  degrad* 
ed  situation  of  the  Greeks,  and  asse.  t  that  they  are  less  deserv- 
ing our  notice  than  the  Turks,  are  not  worth  the  pains  of  a  re- 
futation. The  feelings  of  that  man,  who  regards  with  per- 
fectly philosophical  indifference,  such  a  people,  such  a  cause, 
and  such  a  country,  as  that  of  Greece,  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned ;  but,  they  are  not  to  be  envied.  And  surely  a 
like  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  opposite  feeling ;  for  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  pardonable  in  this  cause,  if  in  any ;  for  it 
springs  from  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature.  To  admire 
Greece,  and  Greeks,  for  what  they  have .  been,  may  not  be  ra- 
tional,, but  it  is  natural  ;  to  hear  the  descendant  of.  Demosthe- 
nes speaking  the  same  beautiful  language,  which  flowed  like  a 
rill,  or  thundered  like  a  torrent,  fro^  his  lips  ;*-4o  hear  the  Mo- 
dem Greek  women  saying,  like  the  Spartan  matron,  to  her  son, 
as  he  goes  out  to  battle— "With  it,  or  upon  it ;" — to  see  the 
descendant  of  Miltiades,  fighting  for  liberty  on  the  battle-ground 
of  Marathon ;  are  scenes  which  the  jscholar  cannot  contem- 
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plate  without  some  emotion  ;  and  the  feeling  of  indifierence 
which  philosophy  tells  him  to  substitute  for  it,  is  an  artificial, 
and  not  a  natural  one* 

But  the  Author  has  ncTer,  for  an  instant,  let  his  enthuaasm 
blind  him  to  the  faults  of  the  Greeks,  or  influence  bun  in  record- 
ing them ;  nor  has  he  ever  ranked  himself  am<Mig  those  HiilheL 
lenes,  who  have  imagined  that  the  cause  Greece  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced, by  holding  up  to  the  world  a  false  picture  of  the  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  or  heroic  courage  of  the  Modem  Greeks.  He 
has  endeavoured  impartially,  and  faithfiilly,  to  give  an  historical 
Sketch  of  those  events,  which  have  for  the  last  seven  years  so 
much  interested  the  American  public ;  it  is  as  yet  very  imper- 
fect ;  but  should  it  be  indulgently  received,  he  hopes  that&ither 
researches,  and  an  investigation  of  Turidsh,  as  wdl  as  Greek 
character  and  actions,  may  enable  him  to  present  something, 
that  may  merit  the  name  of  a  complete  History  of  the  Revolutioa 
in  Greece. 


.< 
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CrBSXCK  Proper,  is  that  smalt  section  of  country  situated  be- 
tween  the  thirty-sixth^  and  fortieth  parallels  of  Northern  Latitude ; 
9nd  between  the  twentieth,  and  twenty-fourdi  degrees  of  East- 
iQm  Longitude*  ^ 

It  is  bounded  on  the  North,  by  Macedonia  and  Albania  Pro- 
per ;  on  the  East,  by  the  iEIgean  Sea ;  on  the  Souths  by  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  on  the  West^  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  greatest 
length  does  not  exceed  250  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  not 
150  ;  it  contains  no  more  than  twenty-three  thousand  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  Macedonia,  Albania  Proper,  and  the  Islands. 
'  But  this  little  spot  of  earth  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other  country,  for  the  last  thirty  centuries  :  the  inhabitants 
of  that  beautiful  land  have  been  regarded  by  the  rest  of  mankind, 
with  alternate  feelings  of  surprise,  of  fear,  of  admiration,  of  pity, 
and  of  contempt ;  till  at  last,  they  seemed  lost  and  forgotten  by 
all : — ^when  suddenly,  they  burst  from  the  slumber  of  ages — they 
rush  upon  the  arena  of  their  former  glory,  and  loudly  challenge 
the  attention,  if  not  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

No  age  or  nation  has  as  yet  refused  the  tribute  of  unqualified 
ac^miration  of  the  enterprise,  the  genius,  and  the  taste  of  the  An- 
cient Greeks ;  nor  this  alone,  because  they  were  able  many  cen- 
turies ago  to  eclipse  the  rest  of  the  world,  hut,  that  they  then  car- 
ried  the  mental  powers  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  equalled. 

And  diis  admiration  is  the  more  unhesitatingly  given,  since 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  about  the  reality  of  what  we 
admire ;  it  is  not  to  legend,  it  is  not  even  to  history  alone,  that  we 
trust ;  the  works  of  the  Greek  Poets,  Orators,  Sculptors,  and  Ar- 
•clntects,  still  exist,  and  speak  for  themselves,  in  language  strong- 
er than  that  of  wor^s.  The  ^*  Blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky 
tsle,"  is  still  considered  the  first  of  poets ;  and  no  modem  oratoiy 
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has  excelled  that  which  once  swayed  the  Athenian  multitude  i 
the  greatest  modem  artists  take  for  their  guides  the  still  extsting^ 
works  of  Grecian  sculptors ;  and  the  finest  specimens  of  aiodem 
architecture,  are  but  feeble  approaches  to  the  grac«  and  symme* 
try  which  abounded  in  Grecian  buildings. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Greece,  is  at  every  step  presented 
with  some  striking  proof  of  the  enterprise  and  genius,  of  the  for* 
mer  inhabitants  of  the  land  :  if  he  finds  but  a  solitary  column^ 
standing  erect  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple,*  he  sees  in  that  co- 
lunm,  such  beauty  and  strength,  lightness  and  stability,  blended 
into  such  graceful  proportion,  as  c<mvinces  him  the  buildiiig  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  master  genius.  But  when  he  vints  die 
Temple  of  Theseus,  of  which  every  column  is  still  8tan<yng,  and 
which  is  the  finest  specimen  of  architecture,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  bound  to  his  feelings  of  wonder  and  admira* 
tion. 

And  if  those  works  idiich  chance,  or  the  durability  of  Aeir 
materials,  has  handed  down  to  our  age,  are  so  beaaUfhl,  and  8(» 
perfect  in  their  kind  ;  can  we  not  infer,  that  in  the  more  perish- 
able arts,  the  Ancient  Greeks  were  as  great  masters  ?  Could 
the  paintings  of  Zeuxis  and  Parhasius  be  now  exhibited,  they 
would  be  as  rich  a  treat  to  the  artist,  as  the  Rhodian  has  giyen 
them,  in  the  ever-dying  throes  of  Laocoon. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  her  poets  and  orators,  to  her  painters 
and  sculptors,  that  Greece  owes  her  glory ;  whether  we  con*- 
template  her  Philosophers,  her  Statennen,  her  Patriots,  or  her 
Warriors,  we  shall  find  the  same  extraordinary  devek^ment  of 
the  human  faculties,  the  same  brilliant  example  of  greatness 
and  worth. 

Greece,  by  the  mental  superiority  of  her  inhabitants,  over- 
threw empires ;  madeiierself  mistress  of  all  around  her  ;  and 
raised  herself  to  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  fnnn  ^hicfa  she  was  pre>- 

*  This  ftet  is  w«H  •xemplU&ecl  io  the  remwi  of  the  Temple  of  Baochas 
in  the  island  of  Nazes.  Of  this  Temple  there  is  now  only  to  be  seen  a 
gateway,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  ten  broad  ;  formed  by  two  erect  slabs  of 
marblOf  with  a  third  laid  across  the  top.  It  would  seem  the  simpleBt  thin£p 
in  the  world,  to  place  three  slabs  in  this  position,  and  form  a  fine  gateway ; 
yet  the  traveller  exclaims,  that  he  nev^ r  saw  any  thing  eqnal  to  it ;  '<  what 
teatttyt  what  strengthf  what  proportion,  and  yet,  bow  simple !  well— thes» 
old  Greeks  were  wonderful  men  r*  Such  are  the  exdaniatioM,  (often  it 
would  seem  involuntary)  of  travellers  who  visit  it. 
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t^pitated,  ratber  by  her  own  degeneracy,  than  by  any  other 
cause. 

But  the  story  of  her  growth  to  greatness,  and  her  fall  to  in- 
^^gnificance,  is  familiar  Ao  every  one,  even  to  the  schoolboy ; 
we  shall  merely  attempttherefore,  rapidly  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Greeks,  through  those  ages  in  which  their  name  has  been 
lost  to  the  wo^d,  down  to  the  time  when  it  re -appeared  with  new 
splendour* 

The  glories  of  Greece  were  not  extinguished  by  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  but  the  spirit  of  Uberty  was  gone  ;  and  though 
the  revival  of  the^chean  league,  seemed  to  promise  a  revival 
off  freedom,  the  attempt  proved  abortive  ;  and  before  the  Ro* 
mans  had  triumphed  in  the  East,  we  find  the  Greeks  divided  in- 
to three  parties,  one  favouring  the  Macedonians,  a  second  the 
Komajtis,  and  a  third,  though  the  smallest,  was  in  favour  of  in- 
dependence. But  the  arms  and  influence  of  Rom^  prevailed ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  Greece  had  become 
virtually^  dependant  on  Rome. 

The  shadow  indeed  c^  liberty  was  preserved  in  some  parts, 
particulariy  in  Sparta,  which  had  not  been  reduced  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  which  had  successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pmnpey  and  Cesar,  we  find  the 
Athenians  rangmgtnemselveson  the  side  of  the  former,  as  be- 
ing the  party  of  liberty,  while  the  Spartans  espoused  the  cause  of 
Cesar.  The  latter^  withhis  characteristic  magnanimity,  refused 
to  destroy  Athens,  saying  he  would  spare  the  children,  for  their 
father's  sakes. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  Greece  had  lost  her  li- 
berties entirely,  nor  was  she  of  any  importance  in  the  political 
world ;  but  she  was  still  famous  as  the  great  school  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  arts,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  literary  and  scienti- 
fic men  of  the  world;  even  the  Ropian  scholar  could  not 
claim  a  finished  education,  until  he  had  made  his  pilgrimage  to 
Greece. 

The  first  Roman  invasion  had  been  cruel,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Greeks  was  sometimes  severe;  (for  the  track  of  Mummius  was 
not  the  <mly  one  marked  with  blood) ;  but  under  the  Emperors 
Trajan,  Adrian,  Constantino,  and  some  others,  the  Greeks  were 
not  only  well  treated,  but  highly  honoured..     Cesar  had  rebuilt 
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Oorinth ;  and  Adrian  restored  to  splendor  many  of  the  neglecU 
ed  temples  of  Athens. 

But  the  most  important  change  which  happened  to  die  Greeks, 
was  their  national  conversion  to  Christianity,  during,  and  soon 
after  the  Apostolic  days.  Religion  has  ever  since  been  to  the  na- 
tion like  a  band  of  ircm,  uniting  particles  which  would  have  else 
fallen  to  pieces.  It  has  been  the  principal  means  of  preserving 
their  language,  since  the  priests  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  during  all  the  changes 
which  the  nation  has  undergone.  It  has  served  also  to  draw 
much  more  distinctly  the  line  of  division  between  them,  and  the 
different  nations  who  have  had  the  mastery  over  them. 

Greece  merits  but  little  historical  consideration  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  though  she  was  still  the  literary  em- 
porium of  the  world ;  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  em» 
pire  to  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry,  and  the  peculiar  regard  shewn  to  Greece,  by  Constantino  the 
Great,  rendered  her  situation  more  interesting.  The  division 
of  the  Empire  into  the  Eastern  and  Western,  gave  stronger 
claims  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  the  distinction 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  began  to  appear. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Alaric,  the  plunderer 
of  Italy,  led  his  socage  hordes  into  Greece,  and  spread  murder 
and  rapine  over  tne  country.  Athens  had  been  taken  by  the 
Goths  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  but  they  spared  its 
beautiful  structures ;  unlike  Alaric,  who  devastated  what  he 
could  not  carry  off.  From  this  time,  Athens  and  Greece  in 
general  are  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  historian,  for  several 
centuries.  He  can  indeed  trace  their  story,  by  their  connexion 
with  the  Western  or  Romish  Church ;  but  politically,  Greece 
was  of  no  other  consequence,  theui  as  a- province  of  the  Byzan- 
tine  Empire.  The  sun  of  Rome  had  set  in  the  West,  and  the 
empire  existed  only  at  Constantinople. 

But  though  Rome  herself,  had  ceased  to  be  the  political  mis- 
tress  of  the  world,  het  Prelates  were  already  laying  the  foun- 
dations  of  that  power,  which  was  destined  to  break  the  sceptres 
of  Princes,  and  make  crowns  bow  to  the  Mitre. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  friendship  kept  up  between  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Constantinople,  for  seven  centu. 
riesfirom  the  time  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  Apostolic 
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iibutch  WttA  certainly  founded  in  Greece  before  that  of  Rome ; 
but  the  Romish  Prelates  assumed  the  ^ght  of  being  considered 
the  Great  head  of  the  Christian  Ohurch,  which  the  Bishops  at 
Constantinople  as  constantly  denied  them.  Disputes  had  long 
existed  on  various  subjects,  particularly  on4hat  of  the  use  of 
images,  which  the  Greek  Patriarchs  condemned  as  idolatrous, 

'  These  disputes  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  in  the  year 
858,  Pope  Nichdas  I.  condemned  the  electicHi  which  had  been 
made  by  the  emperor  Michael,  of  Photius,  to  the  post  of  Grand 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  excommunicated  Photius. 
But  the  latter,  so  far  from  conceding  to  Pope  Nicholas  the  right 
of  superiority,  immediately  assembled  a  council  of  Divines  at 
Ccmstantinople,  and  answered  the  Romish  Bull  by  another,  in 
which  he  thundered  excommunications  againt  the  Pope  himself. 

From  this-mdment  we  may  date  that  separation  of  the  Chris, 
jtian  world,  into  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches;  a  separation 
which  has  ever  since  been  widening.  The  Romans  or  Catho- 
lics condemn  the  Greeks  as  schismatics,  and  bear  a  feeling  of 
liostility  and  hatred  towards  them ;  while  the  Greeks  with  cer- 
tainly more  reason,  claim  to  be  the  orthodox  Church,  and  re- 
turn  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics  with  those  bitter  feelings, 
which  religious  bigotry  so  often  gives  rise  to. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  points  in  which  the 
Greek  Church  differs  from  that  of  the  Roman,  or  Catholic 
Church.  "  Many  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
''  arose  before  the  final  separation  took  place  between  it,  and 
"  the/ Greek  Church;  and  as  many  of  these  had  their  origin  in 

the  East,  they  continued  in  both  churches^  afler  the  division ; 

so  that  in,  the  Greek  Church,  may  be  found  many,  of  what 

are  considered  as  errors  in  the  Latin  Church :  but,  though  the 
"former  departed  widely  from  the  faith  which  it  once  profess- 
^  ed,  and  is  now  sunk  in  deplorable  ignorance  and  superstition, 
"  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted,  that  it  is  so  very  corrupt  as  the 
"  latter."* 

The  Greeks  deny  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
ef  Rome;  but  substitute  for  him^  their  Patriarch,  wh<^e  seat 
is  Ponstandnople ;,  and  who,  they  contend,  is  the  head  of  the 
true  Catholic  Church. 

The  Greek  Church  condemns  as  idolatrous,  the  use  of  ima- 

*  Adam,  Vol.  I.  p.  332. 
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gesy  as  practised  in  the  Romiah  Church.  But  for  ini9gA0>  ii 
subetitutea  pictures.  It<)oesiioC  condenm  its  prieata  to  eetibft« 
cy,  though  no  prieal  can  marry  a  aeeond  time ;  nca  can  any 
married  priest  rise  to  the  rank  of  Bishop. 

It  rejects  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory;  but  it  directs 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Unlike  the  Romish  Church* 
it  does  not  condemn  the  people  to  an  ignorance  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  But  the  invocatioQ  of  the  Saints,  and  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  carried  by  the  peopte  to  a  much  greater  ex« 
tent,  even  than  allowed  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The 
PofM^eitor  AH  holy  Virgin,  is  to  the  Greeks,  die  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  thenr  religion;  more  prayers  are  addressed  to  her» 
and  more  confidence  ia  placed  in  her  intercession  with  the  Fa* 
ther,  than  in  that  of  the  Son.  The  walls  of  every  houae  are 
covered  with  her  pictures,  and  the  meanest  hut  <«  the  poorest 
fishing  boat,  is  never  found  day  or  night  without  a  lamp  trim* 
med  and  burning  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Scriptures  are  professedly  the  rule  of  faiih  to  die 
Greek  Church,  but  explained  and  modified  by  the  decrees  of 
the  first  Seven  Councils. 

It  would  be  iU-timed  to  enter  now  into  an  explanation  of 
these ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  except  in  the  above^iamed  points, 
die  Greeks  do  not  differ  materially  in  their  creed  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  or  the  Latin  Church.  like  die  latter  diey  are 
bigotedly  attached  to  their  religion ;  which  however,  exists  so 
much  in  outward  ceremony,  and  has  so  little  of  spiritually, 
that  it  mast  be  an  abomination  in  the  si^t  of  Him,  who  ifo  ^hd 
wfMTshipped  acceptably,  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  tniA. 

From  die  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century^  die  history  of  Greece 
is  litde  known,  and  probably  of  but  litde  importance ;  it  was 
merely  a  Province  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  was  feebly  go- 
verned by  a  race  of  monarchs,  sk  last  kaowm  by  the  naijne  of  die 
Greek  Enqperors. 

The  first  crusaders  did  not  appearin  Greece  Proper ;  but  lo^ 
wards  the  middle  of  die  twelfth  century,  the  Venetians,  fittciliaas, 
and  some  other  adventurers,  overrun  the  Peloponessus  and  Atti- 
ca. Greece  was  then  governed,  or  rather  distracted,  by  different 
petty  tyrants ;  aDd  the  people  were  plunged  in  the  grosii^  ig*- 
norance  and  superstition. 
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There  were  never  wanitiiiK^^  however,  piotts  and  learned  pre* 
kites,  whose  writing  serve  ee  itars,  to  (hr<lw  n.fiekU  light  upon 
these  dark  and  ohscure  ages ;— 4ti  fiict>  ftoAlhe  days  of  Cadmus, 
to  those  of  Covsy,  the  Greeks  never  have  been  wanting  for  any 
CQoaidwrable  lengA  of  tunoi  in  ittdostrioas  and  fiuthful  writers 
on  some  sidiject  or  other. 

In  the  year  iS04»  Hie  Frmeh  under  the  M«t}uis  of  MoHtfigjrj^, 
wt&  tlie  YenotienS)  andQftldwinof  FknderS)  tookConstantmi^ 
pliB  ftom  the  Qteek  Enq»eror ;  and  soon  Baldwin  was  placed  on 
Ae  throne  of  Ckmstantme^  The  Frendi»  under  the  Marquis  of 
Montfinrrat^  pushed  their  con^iests  through  Greece  Proper,  iknok 
Aibmm  and  Thebes,  and  p^aetraled  into  the  Peloponessusv  The 
MaisfBs  bestowed  the  Government  of  Athens  on  Olhcm  de  la 
BndM  f  hence  the  singular  tide  of  Dake  of  Adiens,  wiiieh  we 
heisr  mentioned  in  the  dtirteendi  centuiy • 

Some  French  Orusaders  retomii^  from  the  Holy  Land,, 
were  aneidently*  driven  npoo  the  diores  of  the  Peloponessus ; 
jfmed  the  Marquis. of  M^mtferrat^  who  was  dien  besieging 
Napoli  di  Somania ;  and  tiie  whole^  accompanied  by  some  Ve*^ 
netians,  subjugated  aH  &e  Peloponessus,  except  Lacedemon, 
which,  was  held  by  a  petty  native  Prince. 

Ilm  Peloponessus,  then  called  the  Morea,  was  afterwards  de- 
livered by  treaty  to  the  Venetians ;  though  the  possesion  whs 
disputed  by  the  Genoese*  In  all  diese  different  conquests,  the 
Gseeks  were  legarded  in  a  light  scarcely  different  from  cattle 
belonging  to  the  soil ;  and  of  course,  the  property  of  its  pos- 


But  the  Eumpeans  did  nci  long  ho\d  Constantinople ;  it  was 
wrested  frdm  the  family  of  Baldwin,  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth  coatury,  by  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Nice. 

FriNtt  this  tini^till  the  middle  c^^  fifteenth  century,  the  pos- 
session of  Gfea^e  was  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Em- 
perors of  G«ttantinople,  the  Venetiaiw,  Florentines,  and  other 
SnrepeaafmerB ;  who  inthose  fluctuating  times,  were  continu. 
a%  gainii^,  end  losing  poesesrions,  in  the  Eastern  pai^  of  Eu- 
rope.   •  n     *     '  ' 

By  aUmese  different  lords  of  Ae  soil,  the  Greeks  were  harsh- 
ly Ireatel;  skice  they  were  too  ignorant  and  too  degenerate  to 

*       *  Itlstoirs  ds  ChfttMabri^id.    iBtrodaction. 
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defend  their  righU*  The  mifferings  of  the  country  had  beeir 
mchy  that  the  population  had  malerially  decreaaed,  and  no* 
apirit  of  improvement  waa  viaible.  But  still  the  Greeks  preselir' 
ed  in  a  strange  degree  many  of  their  national  characteristica ; 
they  mingled  not  with  their  masters,  but  kept  distinct  in  manners, 
language,  and  feelings  ;  cruel  treatment  they  often  suffered,  but 
not  dii«et  persecution  ;  and  in  the  fluctuations  which  weyeyear- 
ly  taking  place,  there  was  some  chance  the  spirit  of  the  people 
might  revif  e,  and  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance  fiuroura- 
ble  to  their  independence.  But  there  were  very  few  Greeks  who 
then  cared,  or  thought  about  the  liberty  of  their  country ;  the 
scholar  indeed  wept  over  die  preeent  degeneracy  of  his  native 
land,  as  he  contemplated  its  paat  grandeur  in  the  writings  of  its 
sages ;  and  the  freebooter,  who  lived  a  life  of  rude  independence 
in  the  mountains,  paid  the  tribute  of  a  passing  sigh  to  the  memory 
of  his  great  ancestors,  as  he  gazed  on  some  decaying  temple ; 
but  of  which  he  knew  only  that  they  had  been  the  builders. 

There  was  indeed  a  hope,  that  the  light  and  knowledge  which 
was  then  dawning  in  the  West  of  Europe  might  extend  its  influ- 
ence even  to  Greece  ;  but  this  hope  was  extinguished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  torrent  of  Turkidi  inva* 
aion  which  poured  forth  from  Asia,  and  spread  itself  not  only 
over  Greece,  but  over  all  the  Esjst  of  Europe. 

About  the  year  1200,  the  Turks  began  to  appear  advancing 
from  the  interior  of  Asia .;  every  day  spreading^heir  conquests, 
and  increasing  in  power. 

Othman  was  the  first  of  that  enterprising  and  warlike  race  of 
Princes,  who  made  such  good  use  of  the  blind  fanatacism,  and 
headlong  courage  of  their  subjects ;  that  in  a  few  years  they  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Turks  terrible  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
increased  the  Ottoman  power,  with  a  rapidity  almost  unparal- 
leled in  history. 

Amurat  I,  led  the  Turks  into  Europe,  and  established  the 
seat  of  their  empire  at  Adrianople  ;  Constantinople  still  resist- 
ed ;  but  the  mighty  Bajazet,  son  and  successor  to  Amurat, 
stood  ready  with  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to  crush  that  great 
city,  and  then  rush  upon  Europe ;  when  he  was  checked  by 
Tartar,  Tamerlane;  to  whom  perhaps,  Christendom  owes 
her  redemption  from  the  scourge  of  a  second  Atilla. 

But  Solyman  rose  superior  to  the  misfortunes,  which  the  fall- 
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^  his  ftuther  liad  heaped  upon  him,  and  upon  rimng  poWeir  of 
Tvatkef,  His  successor,  Mahomet  I,  pushed  still  farther  th« 
Turidsh  armSi  Amurat  II.  overran  all  Greece  Proper,  and 
captured  Athens  ;  which,  however,  was  soon  again  in  the  pow^ 
er  <^the  FtwokA. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mahomet  II.  to  put  the  finiahing  stroke 
to  the  destruction  of  Roman  and  Grecian  power  ;  he  took  Con-> 
stuitinople  atthe  headof  his  Janizariesin  1453,  andinafew  years, 
Greece  Proper  3rielded  ingloriously  to  him.  It  is  said,  that 
like  Julius  Cesar,  Mahomet  respected  Athens  ;  but  his  succeS'^ 
Bors  were  unlike  him  ;  and  though  it  seemed  that  Greece  had 
been  for  ages  drinking  the  bitterest  portion  of  the  cup  of  adver- 
sity, she  now  found,  that  the  still  mcHre  bitter  dregs  remained, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  drain  them  to  the  very  bottom,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  barbarian  fanatics  of  another  religion. 

From  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  in  the  mkldle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Greece  was  considered  of  no  other  conse- 
iquence  than  the  frequent  seat  of  war  between  the  Turks  and 
YenetianSy  who  had  alternate  possession  of  the  country ;  and 
who  were  the  alternate  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  people, 
whom  they  treated  like  slaves* 

It  wasnot  until  1715  that  the  Turks  got  c<Mnplete  and  undiS' 
turbed  possession  of  the  country ;  and  from  that  time,  we  lose 
sight  o>f  the  Greeks,  or  only  hear  them  spoken  of,  as  dege^ 
aerated  slaves,  by  those  travellers,  who  were  led  by  an  admira« 
tion  of  the  genius « of  the  Ancients,  to  take  a  pilgrimage  to 
Athens,  to  contemplate  the  most  sublime  remnants  of  antiquity. 

In  1770  Catharine  11.  planned  and  effected  a  revolt  in 
Greece,  in  order  to  favour  Russia  in  her  war  with  Turkey. 
She  had  previously  sent  emissaries  into  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  prepare  the  Greeks  for  an  insurrection ;  and  the  pec^le 
were  excited  by  hopes  of  being  freed  by  Russia,  if  they  would 
rise.  It  wanted  but  little  to  effect  this ;  for  the  .Greeks  had  then 
become  somewhat  ei^ightened,  and  thousands  were  flattering 
themselves,  that  any  attempt  of  theirs  at  independence,  would 
be  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  European  Powers. 

A  Russian  fleet  was  sent  round  to  the  Mediterranean  ;«— 
twelve  hundred  soldiers  were  landed  in  the  Morea,  and  the 
Greeks  were  summoned  to  arms.  They  rose, — ^but  not  to  arms, 
-^for  arms  had  not  been  allowed  them  by  the  Turks;  but  thoy 
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rushed  upoa  their  oppreMon  with  fbry;  killed  great  miaiberi; 
toA  the  fortress  of  Navarino ;  and  drove  the  Tmka  fiN»cfvery 
part  of  the  Morea,  fordng  them  to  shut  themsehies  op  in  Am 
K^rtresses* 

But  they  were  miserably  seconded  by  the  Rossiaiia;— * 
no  means  was  given  them  to  coatinae  the  war ;  and  the  TuAm 
calling  in  the  Albanians,  the  Greeks  were  driven  in  tiimr  turn, 
to  take  refine  in  the  mountains,  and  under  the  walk  of  NavarU 
no,  where  the  Russian  commander,  Orloff,  had  lAiut  himself  up 
with  his  soldiers.  He  reftised  the  Qreeksadmittanoe,  and  thou* 
sands  were  cut  up  before  his  eyes.  He  enterpriae  was  moat 
shamefully  abandoned  by  the  Russiens,  who,  after  leading  Aa 
Greeks  into  a  rebellimi,  revised  them  support,  evacuated  thd 
country,  and  left  the  victims  <^  their  guilty  undertaking  losidbt 
the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  TVirks,  which  would  not  be  i^ 
peased  for  years.  Thousands  of  Greeks  w«re  butdMred,  and 
the  whole  Feloponessus  laid  waste. 

Meantime  the  Russian  fleet,  under  the  bold  Scot  Hphistim^ 
attacked  and  burnt  the  Turiiiah  fleet  at  Tchesme ;  and  this  suo^ 
cess  served  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  to  atone  for  the  die* 
graceful  termination  of  their  attempt  on  the  Pelop<meS8US. 

By  the  treaty  of  Kanairgi,  signed  in  1774,  Russia  resigiied 
all  her  pretensions  to  any  pos8es8i<m  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
made  some  vain  stipulations  in  fiivour  of  the  Greeks ;  but  tibey 
were  utteriy  disregarded  by  the  Turics,  who  continued  to  deal 
vengeance  upon  them.  So  far  was  the  Divan  exasperated^  or 
alarmed,  that  the  often  agitated  question  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Greek  people  was  resumed,  and  only  prevented  flrom  be- 
mg  carried  into  execution,  by  the  exerticms  of  Hassan  Paie^aw. 
Hiat  truly  great  man,  after  urging  other  reasons  in  vain,  brought 
tiie  Divan'to  its  senses  by  asking,  '^  if  you  exterminate  the 
Raydbs,  who  will  pay  you  the  great  capitation  tax,  which  you 
BOW  get  from  them?" 

We  have  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  political  otuation  of 
Greece ;  and  the  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole,  as  well  as  ih>m  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  left  any 
record  touching  die  character  of  the  people,  is,  that  they  were 
sunk  in  ignorance,  bound  to  it  by  superstition,  and  though  re- 
taining in  a  strong  degree  their  national  characteristics,  still  too 
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igaomkt  and  spiiidess  to  mamtatn  aA  independeat  Batkmal  ex- 
iateaee* 

Batlet  «8  look  a  monMiU  at  the  sitoatioD  and  condition  of 
Iho  Greek  people  in  1700,  and  compare  it  with  that,  in  which 
we  fiid  them  in  1800;  and  it  will  at  once  be  aeen,  how  little 
•  the  Ittitioi^  character  has  ever  changed ;  and  we  shall  see  iUso« 
Ike  eommencement  of  many  of  those  causes,  of  which  a  for* 
nidable  insurrection  must  have  been  the  necessary  effect. 

Hie  picture  which  Greece  presents  to  the  historian  in  1700, 
16  a  most  gloomy  one ;  the  lamp  had  not  gone  out,  but  it  burned 
with  a  feeble,  sickly  glare,  and  seemed  fed  by  comipition ;  the 
Greek  preserved  the  form  and  lineaments  of  his  ancestors,  but, 
V  in  allt  save  form  alone,  how  changed !"  the  son  had  the  featureii 
•f  his  forelather,  but  the  light  and  spirit  which  animated  him 
were  unseen ;  the  conqueror  of  barbarians  was  sunk  in  the  sup* 
pie  cringii:^  slave  oi  barbarians.  But  the  real  character  of 
tbe  pe<^le  wa3  to  a  wonderful  oxtent  unchanged ;  it  had  beai 
and  yielded  to  the  storm,  but  was  not  broken ;  it  was  prostrate 
upon  the  eaidi,  and  held  there  by  a  heavy  weight ;  but  lost  not 
lihttt  elastieity,  which  promised  a  powerful  reaction,  as  soon  ae 
the  weight  riiould  be  removed. 

A  girmding  oppression  was  weighing  down  the  people,  and 
auppreaaang  all  hope  dt  an  amelioration,  from  any  exertion  of 
industry.  The  Greek  was  literally  the  slave  of  the  Turk ;  he 
had  no  security  for  his  honour,  his  property,  or  even  his  hfo; 
he  was  desp^sedt  tranq>led  on,  and  suffered  only  to  live  for  thc^ 
benefit  of  4he  lords  of  the  soil. 

Mot  that  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  was  hard ;  the 
nominal  condition  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks,  was  never 
veryaevere;  and  if  we  except  the  shamefUl  tribute,  of  the  first 
male  eUld  of  every  ftmilyy  to  tjie  Turks,  to  be  educated  in  th^ir 
foligioB,  the  Rayah  was  nominally  in  a  situation,  with  regard 
to  his  Government,  hardly  worse  than  tbe  peasantry  of  some 
parts  of  Cabfistiaa  Europe. 

The  Greek  was  obli^  to  set  aside  one  seventh  of  his  pvoduce 
for  the  Poxie,  and  then  divtf  e  the  remainder  with  the  landlord,  or 
hwal  gomnrar ;  besides  this,  he  bad  only  the  caj^tatkm  tax  to 
pay,  wUdi  aeldem  exoeeded  two  dollars  per  annum.  Bi|tia 
realit{r>  he  ww  aulqeet  eonthmally  to  oppr^iMon,  extortion,  and 
imctwi  often  i^rsonal  pimse,  fieom  aitiy  Turk  whom  chance 
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had  put  over  him.  Contributions  were  demanded  by  the  Pa* 
shaws,  requisitions  for  the  Porte,  for  public  works,  for  the  sup- 
port of  war,  or  for  any  purpose  which  it  might  suit  the  local 
Turkish  Goyemor  to  demand  them.  The  peasant  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  produce  to  the  imperial  officer  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
buyer ;  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  him ;  he  was  forced  out 
to  labour  on  public  woriis ;  and  his  time  and  money  were  in  such 
constant  requisition,  that  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  his  gain 
was  left  him  to  support  his  family. 

The  Turkish  Government  apparently  tolerated  their  religion ; 
but  even  in  this  they  were  restricted  most  severely;  churches 
could  not  be  built,  with  paying  enormous  privileges ;  and  for  every 
repair  made  to  them,  a  new  tribute  was  demanded :  schools  were 
more  severely  dealt  with,  and  could  only  be  kept  up  in  a  few 
favoured  spots.  In  those  parts  where  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
lived  together,  the  latter  were  obliged  not  only  to  give  up  almost 
all  their  earnings,  which  were  wrung  from  them  under  a  thousand 
pretences,  but  they  were  obliged  to  pay  every  exterior  nuuk 
of  respect  to  their  masters ;  the  form  and  colour  of  their  clothes 
were  prescribed  them ;  the  most  degrading  marks  of  servility 
were  exacted  by  the  Turk ;  he  could  oppress  the  Greek  in 
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any  way ;  a  blow  could  not  be  returned,  or  revenged  by  the 
law ;  if  a  Turk  abused  a  Greek  in  any  way,  or  even  killed 
him,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  have  justice  done  upon  the  of- 
fender. The  Cadi  or  judge  was  a  corrupt,  bigoted  MussuU 
man,  who  could  not  see  how  the  slave,  the  infidel^  the  dog,**- 
should  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  man.  Such  was  the  situa* 
lion  of  the  Greeks,  thftt  even  when  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  he 
had  cunningly  and  secretly  amassed  some  property,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  it,  and  affect  poverty ;  he  buried  his  DKmey 
and  went  clothed  in  rags,  in  many  parts,  they  have  been 
known  to  consider  beauty  in  their  children  to  be  a  misfortune ; 
and  would  keep  their  faces  dirty  and  disfigured,  lest  they  should 
attract  the  attention  of  some  rich  Turic,  who  would  not  fail  by 
force  dr  fraud,  to  drag  them  to  his  harem. 

In  some  districts  where  the  Turks  were  but  few,  the  revenues 
were  gathered,  and  the  country  ruled  for  them  by  Greeks ;  who 
thus  became  a  sortof  foudal  head,  in  each  province  and  hamlet. 
Hence  arose  that  Aristocracy  oi  Proesti  or  Primates*  But 
the  Greeks  thus  raised  to  power,  were  only  slaves,  n^riliog 
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Slaves ;  and  they  failed  not  to  exercise  over  their  more  imfortu* 
nate  countrymen,  a  tyranny  hardly  more  supportable  than  that 
of  the  Turks. 

The  Greek  priesthood  was  then  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
was  only  enlightened  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  igno- 
railce  and  superstition  of  tke  people ;  and  -to  practise  upon 
them  impositions  of  various  kinds,  drawing  from  their  scanty 
pittance  left  them  by  the  Turks,  the  m^ans  of  supporting  in 
slothftil  ease  its  own  swarm  of  drones. 

The  effects  of  the  oppression  of  ages  was  visibly  seen  in 
die  face  of  the  country ;  the  sites  of  <Hice  populous  cities  were 
marked  by  a  few  miserable  hovels,  and  in  some  instances  had 
become  unhealthy  marshes.  The  population,  vegetation,  and 
products  of  the  country,  had  diminished  in  every  respect ;  and 
Greece  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
the  dreary  picture  of  people,  whose  natural  characteristics 
were  as  strongly  marked  as  any  race  of  men  under  heaven,  but 
which  were  gradually  frittering  away  under  the  continued  pres- 
fsure  of  a  relentless  tyranny.  There  was  no  point  <m  which  the 
eye  could  rest  with  pleasure ;  for  the  causes  which  checked 
the  progress  to  degeneracy,  and  gave  to  the  Greek  people  an 
impulse  towards  civilizaticm,  and  a  manly  consciousness  of  their 
strength  and  wortif,^  were  then  but  in  the  bud.  Let  us  look 
therefore  at  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  we  shall  see  that  those  causes  had  been  in  full 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  a  wcmderful  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Greece,  and  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  proportion  of  her  children. 

It  is  true,  that  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  picture  presented  to  him  who  contemplated  the  si- 
tuaticm  of  Greece,  is  the  melancholy  one  of  an  oppressed  and 
degraded  people  ;  retaining  strongly  marked  the  vices  of  their 
ancestcxrs,  and  feeble  traits  of  their  virtues ;  but  there  are  also 
bright  spots  in  the  picture,  and  the  dawn  of  regeneratioa  can 
plainly  be  seen. 

Vox  papuli  vox  Dei  e^  is  an  excellent  proverb  ;  but  surely 
public  opinion  was  and  is  most  strangely  incorrect,  as  it  regards 
Greece  and  Greeks;  and  it  is  a  remaricable  fact,  that  wken 
those  persons  who  have  been  longest  in  Greece,  and  ha^  be. 
come  most  fiuuiliariy  acquainted  with  the  language, manners 
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airi4^«fltMnf»  virtOM  and  neea^ct  iiy$UaimkQtmk»i  vAm^ 
thfijr  giY«  their  epinion  of  the  ohanoter  of  the  people,  Omut 
accounts  are  always  wondered  at,  and  often  dtsersditedy  be« 
CauBo  they  differ  strongly  from  the  man  of  eyidenee  beiue 
the  world  ;  because  they  assert,  dial  the  Modem  Greeks  have 
pfoserved  in  a  wonderfiil  degree  the  eharacteristies  of  theiraa* 
eestors ;  that  they  are  more  intelligent  and  yhrtoousi  than 
C6iidd  reasonably  have  been  etpeeted  of  a  people  in  theur  sitn* 
ation* 

The  secret  of  this  is,  that  the  opinion  of  the  piAlie  has  na* 
turally  been  formed  upon  the  testimony  of  the  batgp  aajori^ 
6f  those  who  have  visited  Greece^  or  met  with  Greeks  alwoad; 
these  persons  are  travellers,  Levant  Merchants,  SeaXlaplainst 
Naval  Officers,  dec*  One  woidd  sttf^ose  that  a  traveller  pass* 
iag  Ihioagh  Greece,  might  torn  a  pretty  conreet  estimate  of 
die  character  of  die  people  ;  but  it  is  tdmest  never  the  ease  i 
he  ffiea  rapidly  over  the  country,  he  visits  Napoli,  Athene  the 
islandu  ;^e  meets  with  Gredcs  in  Constantiaople,  Bmymat 
dsc.;  he  has  for  his  servant,  a  FranhoMreek^  iHie  has  learned 
dm  viees  of  Enrope  with  the  languages,  and  who  steak  firom 
him  on  aH  occasions ;  he  trades  widi  the  OreA  merchant, 
who  .fives  only  by  chicanery,  and  who  cheats  him  in  every  bar- 
gain; his  eicerme  is  a  Gredc,  who  practises  a  dionsand  ftaads 
upon  him ;  wherever  he  tarns,  he  finds  sosse  dharp^witted 
Greeks  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  to  gull  his  ctedrit* 
ty,  and  to  fleece  him  withont  robyng  him  ;  and  he  indignandy 
condemns  the  wiiole  race,  as  base  and  tiickisk. 

The  raerchantsand  naval  men  who  visit  the  Archipelage^  ot 
who  trade  to  Smyrna  and  ConstanlinDple,  meet  with  dm  Graek 
merchants  there,  who  are  more  cunning  and  knavish  than  dw 
Israelites  themselves  ;  who  live  imniediataly  under  the  rod  of 
despotisra,  who  are  *^  cringing  crouching  idaves ;''  adio  cmi  ciu 
ly  acquire  money  by  deception  and  ^i^,  and  who  can  retain 
it  cnfy  by  coonterfieiting  poverty  ;  in  n  word,  our  merchants  and 
naval  officers,  knowing  only  the  most  degraded  end  despicable 
pmticm  of  the  Greek  nation,  proaoum^  dienr  verdiet  on  its 
character,  widi  afl  die  vain  confidence  which  partial  hnow^ 
ledge  gives;'-^-^anl  we  h»ar  them  denoonce  die  Greeks  as  a  niu 
don.of  rascals,  less  worthy  of  our  attendon  dian  the  Taffce» 

Now  die  fact  is,  that  seclusion  from  die  contact  cf  ESumper 


ttd  ^^lee,  aofl  femoval  ftom  the  umnediate  f lipe  of  despotinn, 
liave  been  ^  o&ly  causes  which  have  presenred  ia  any  de« 
gree  the  viitiiee  ef  ^ke  Greeks  ;  and  to  know  the  wiHrth  of  ike 
jfwphi^  one  must  dwell  with  the  peasantry  m  ihw  retired  ham« 
lets ;  wander  with  the  KleAes  in  the  mountains ;  pr  rove  with 
tbe  hidC>piratical«— hatf-patriotio  sailors,  among  the  remote  ii^ 
aads  of  the  iBgeaiu 

There  he  will  find&e  Greeks  shrewdyinquisitiTeylivelyy  enter* 
prizing,  indnsteious,  temperate,  hospitable,  and  i»ous,  in  their 
way  ;  ardendy  attached  ta  ^ir  nalive  land;  eager  finr  Uieit 
own,  and  their  ehfldren's  education ;  and  often  unth  a  rude» 
iMititeiling  sense  ef  honomr:  he  will  find  ^em  also,  fieUe 
annded,  yain,  hkistermg,  ai^  deceitful. 

l%eishar«M2ter  of  the  Modem  Greeks  however,  i»  diffieupeat 
bi  ilie  different  peorts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  this  difference  w« 
may  always  see  die  efibet  ef  the  reBH>teness  or  proxionty  of 
tteir  fmmnce,  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  tyranny  ef 
the  diflbsent  masters  of  the  country.  The  mountain  Greek 
is  braT&^-often  to  heroism ; — ^he  is  hardy,  active,  lively,  a  lor^ 
er  of  adventure  and  of  gaiety  ;  he  is  hospitable,  generous, 
fiddo;  the  Albanian  Greek  is  enterprising,  persevering,  unso^ 
dial,  inhospitable,  cruel ;  the  Moriote  is  cringing,  greedy  of 
giian,  hypocritical,  and  timid;  but  he  is  industrious,  temperate, 
kind-hearted,  and  hospitable ;  the  Greek  merchant  is  dn*ewd, 
mitier]Mrizing,  indefatigable  ;  but  cunning,  trickish,  si;^ple,  and 
deceitful* 

Were  there  wanting  any  more  convincing  proof  of  the  genu* 
inenesB  of  €he  descent  of  the  Modem  Greeks  from  their  il- 
histrioi»  fflicestors,  than  that  they  speak  the  same  language, 
which  has  undeigone  fewer  corraptions  than  almost  any  other; 
ihnX  they  employ  precisely  tbe  same  characters  in  writing ;  that 
they  cidi  places  by  the  same  names ;  tbat  they  lidiabit  the 
same  spots  ;  that  tfiey  retain  many  of  the  prejudices,  the  man* 
ners  and  customs,  that  are  recorded  of  the  old  Greeks ;  we 
say,  if  more  proof  should  be  thought  wanting,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  physical  ai^ect,  and  in  the  character  of  the  people, 
mie  same  natural  qmckness  of  intellect,  love  of  learning,  at- 
tachment to  country,  vivacity,  the  same  fickleness,  the  same 
deceit,  are  stamped  in  the  dharacter  of  the  Greeks  of  to^iay, 
as  they  were  in.  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  of  the  older  times. 
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We  have  obeerved,  that  though  the  general  appearance  •f' 
the  Greek  nation  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  centuiy, 
was  that  of  a  people  plunged  in  ignorance  and  supe»titi<»i  ; 
yety  there  were  several  points  in  which  the  removal  of  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  hand  of  tyranny,  had  given  a 
chance  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Greek  charac. 
ter,  that  in  every  one  of  those  places,  there  was  an  immediate 
and  rapid  advance  in  civihzation  and  refinement.  Let  us 
take  for  example  the  island  of  Scio. 

This  beautiful  island  (the  ancient  Chius,  the  birth-place  of 
Hcmier)  situated  under  the  delicious  climate  of  the  East,  blest 
with  a  fertile  soil,  teeming  with  the  richest  productions  of  na- 
ture, which  are  brought  to  perfection  by  the  hand  of  art,  was  ever 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Greeks  distinguished  for  the'^r  peaceful 
character.  It  passed  tamely  from  the  power  of  the  Genoese 
to  that  of  the  Turks  in  1506 ;  and  was,  either  from  its  nou-re- 
sistance,  or  some  other  cause,  exempt  from  those  oppressioas 
practised  on  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  There  came  some  Turks 
to  live  in  the  island,  and  an  Aga,  with  some  soldiers  held  the 
fort :  but  the  Greeks  enjoyed  extraordinary  privileges  ;  they 
were  allowed  the  use  of  bells  in  their  churche.s  ;  the  island 
was  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  Greek  magistrates ;  they 
were  exempted,  by  particular  favour,  from  the  exaction  of  any 
Turkish  officer,  and  paid  a  very  light  tribute. 

The  consequences  were  soon  seen;  its*population  increased 
in  number,  in  civilization,  in  refinement ;  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try was  improved ;  it  was  covered  with  flourishing  vineyards, 
with  groves  of  lemon,  orange,  citron,  and  mastic ;  the  peasant- 
ry prospered ;  they  built  neat  and  handsome  villages,  and  the 
island  soon  became  the  most  interesting  one  in  the  Levant — 
^'  it  is  the  place  and  residence,  the  most  agreeable  I  know, " 
says  an  old  traveller;  <'  the  women  are  there  the  most  refined, 
and  .the  most  beautiful.""'  Its  principal  production  was  the 
mastic,  so  much  in  use  by  Turkish  ladies ;  and  the  island  after- 
wards passing  as  an  appanage  to  one  of  the  Sultanas,  it  has  ever 
since  been  considered  as  under  the  protecticm  of  the  sister  of 
the  reigning  Sultan,  to  whom  were  sent  its  yearly  tribute  of 
gums  and  perfumes ;  and  it  was  called  the  garden  of  the  seragliO'- 

•  Belon. 
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*niG  peasantry  gave  themselves  up  principally  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  mastic,  and  to  gardening ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Easti  were  by  the  hknd  of  art,  brought  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
ti<m ;  the  citron,  the  orange,  the  melon,  the  pomegranate,  the  ' 
peach,  and  the  grape  of  Scio,  Were  considered  peculiarly  de* 
lieioud*  .Commerce  increased  and  was  encouraged,  and  rich 
Sciote  merchants  were  established  at  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  upon  their -native  island :  where  the  appear- 
ance of  large  and  splendid  houses,  richly  furnished,  gave  evi- 
dence of  increasing  wealth  and  refinement. 

The  inhaiHtants  acquired  in  some  measure  the  manners  and 
customs  of  European  society ;  a  large  hospital  was  erected ; 
school-houses  were  opened  in  every  part  of  the  island ;  and  a 
College  was  established,  where  the  languages,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, literature,  and  philosophy,  were  taught  to  a  great  number 
of  young  Greeks.  The  Sciote  merchant  was  ever  abroad  sharp 
and  close ;  but  at  home,  generous  and  hospitable ;  we  have  seen 
in  their  females,  much  of  that  delicate  refinement  which  gives 
a  zest  to  society  at  home ;  we  have  experienced  in  the  bosom 
of  their  famiUes  not  only  the  right  of  hospitality,  but  we  have 
been  siistained  in  the  dreary  days  of  sickness,  by  their  kind 
and  untiring  attentions ;  and  we  can  never  forget  the  heartfelt 
gratitilde,  and  earnest  thanks,  with  which  they  reward  the 
sli^test  service  done  by  strangers  to  their  country. 

The  most  striking  contrast  to  the  Greeks  of  Scio,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Klefles,  and  independent  inhabitants  of  many 
mountainous  provinces;  for  in  several  districts  of  Greece, 
the  hardy  and  intrepid  inhabitants  had  obstinately  and  success- 
fally  resisted  the  attempts  of  Venetians  and  Turks  to  reduce 
tham  to  obecUence. 

The  Greeks  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  \£tolia,  Arcaaa- 
aia,  Doris,  and  the  chains  of  Oeta,  Pindus,  and  Olympus,  have 
for  ages  been  free :  afier  the  division  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
they  are  noticed  as  alternately  opposing  the  different  nations, 
who  were  struggling  for  possession  of  Greece ;  they  joined  the 
l\nrk8  against  the  Latin  princes,  and  afler  the  former  got 
poasessioa  of  the  country,  they  attempted  to  enslave  their  allies. 
But  the  Greeks  maintained  themselves  in  their  mountains ;  and 
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the  Turks  finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  them,  were  forced  into 
a  compromise. 

As  early  as  1700,  we  find  the  NorUiem  parts  of  Greece  divi* 
ded  into  several  AmuMtoUks^  or  Provinces,  under  the  direction  of 
different  Greek  Chiefs,  leaders  of  bands,  called  Armatoli. 
These  Chiefs  had  the  whole  rule  over  their  Provinces,  and  re- 
gulated every  thing  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  Christians.  They 
were  nominally  subject  to  Turkish  officers,  but  were  really  in* 
dependent ;  their  men  were  nurtured  from  the  cradle  to  die 
use  of  arms,  and  knew  no  other  occupation. 

During  the  ISth  century,  while  the  Turkish  en^iire  was  ra- 
pidly declining,  and  torn  by  internal  diviricm,  the  Sultans  en- 
couraged the  Armatoli,  and  often  employed  their  bands  against 
the  rebellious  Pashaws  ;  they  had  also  in  many  parts,  charge 
of  the  roads,  which  they  guarded  from  the  Kleftes,  or  moun- 
tain robbers  ;  they  were  the  armed  police  of  the  country,  and 
considered  as  a  distinct  body  of  men.  They  were  entirely 
mercenary  however,  and  we  often  find  Armatoli  with  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Sultan,  fighting  against  the  other  Armatoli,  who 
were  in  the  service  of  some  rebel  Pashaw. 

Thus  we  see  a  large  number  of  Greeks  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  living  distinct  from  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  likely  to 
preserve  their  natural  spirit,  and  cherish  the  germ  of  liberty. 
The  Kleftes  or  robbers,  were,  as  the  Greeks  style  them,  wild 
Armatoli ;  that  is,  Greeks  who  lived  byarms,butunlicenced  by 
the  Turks,  and  in  hostility  to  them. 

There  were  many  Greeks,  who  when  the  Turks  got  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  would  neither  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  be- 
come Armatoli,  but  chose  to  retire  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  lived  in  open  hostility  to  all  around ; 
supporting  themselves  in  some  measure  by  a  cultivation  of  the 
arable  strips  of  land  in  the  mountains,  and  by  their  flocks  ;  but 
principally  by  plundering  the  plains  below  them ;  they  were 
continually  making  excursions  for  booty,  and  were  opposed  by 
the  Turks,  and  by  the  Greek  Armatoli  in  their  service. 

But  there  was  only  a  nominal  difference  between  a  Kleft  and 
an  Armatoli ;  a  soldier  would  often  quit  his  place  among  the 
Armatoli,  and  join  the  stiU  freer  Kleftes ;  and  the  Kleftes 
grown  old,  or  tired  with  a  life  of  continual  adventure  and  war- 
fare, would  descend  and  join  the  Armatoli.    Sometimes  whole 
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ty&nds  of  Armatoli,  flom  conceiving  themselves  wronged  by  the 
Turks,  would  retire  to  the  mountains,  and  commence  the  life  of 
Kleftes. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  wild,  romantic,  and  enticing 
in  the  life  and  condition  of  the  Kleft ;  he  could  not  resist  the 
Turks,  but  he  would  not  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  ;  he  sternly 
retired  to  nature's  bulwark  of  liberty,  to  her  mountain  fastnesses ; 
and  from  them  carried  on  continual  hostility  against  the  enslav- 
er  of  his  coimtry.  The  first  weight  that  the  arm  of  his  infant 
was  taught  to  raise,  was  that  of  the  pistol ;  the  first  words  that 
his  lips  pronounced,  were  those  of  liberty,  and  curses  upon  the 
Tuiks  ;  and  he  knew  no  masters  but  his  own  will,  or  Chiefs  of 
his  own  choosing.  The  Kleft  wandered  among  the  wildest,  yet 
sublimest  scenes  of  nature  ;  he  danced  the  Phyrric  dance  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  :  and  he  quafifed  the  wine  cup  presented  to 
him  on  their  knees  by  Turkish  prisoners.""  He  was  a  robber, 
but  a  robber  of  mid-day — a  robber  of  tjrrants  ;  glory,  and  not 
shame  was  attached  to  his  profession  ;  he  was  free,  and  brave  ; 
and  freedom  and  courage  did  not  fail  to  inspire  him  with  noble 
and  manly  sentiments ;  "  go,''  said  he  to  his  Turkish  prisoners, 
after  stripping  them,  '^  go,  and  get  new  arms  and  new  equip, 
fnents,  that  I  may  again  rob  you." 

The  history  of  the  brave  tribe  of  Suliote  Greeks  is  too  well 
known  to  need  mention  here  ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  beside 
the  Kleftes  and  Armatoli  of  the  North,  there  were  in  many  parts 
of  Greece,  tribes  of  independent  mountaineers,  who  lived  with 
arms  in  their  hands  ;  sometimes  tolerated  by  the  Turks,  but  al- 
ways distinct  from  them,  and  often  at  open  variance  ;  such  were 
the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea,  and  the  Sphaciotes  in  Candia. 

In  contemplating  the  condition  of  Greece  at  this  period,  we 
might  notice  as  proof  of  its  improvement,  the  religious  institu- 
tions  on  the  Promontory  of  Athos,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Ayiov  Opo^,  Holy  mountain ;  in  every  part  of  which,  Convents 
were  buih ;  and  which  were  inhabited  by  more  than  4000 
Greek  monks,  wh6  lived  however  by  their  own  industry; 
presferving  their  religion  in  the  strictness  of  its  forms ;  paying 

*  **  We  had  stolen  lambs)  and  they  were  roaftiogp*  with  fiveTurkisb  Beys 
le  turn  the  Spits."— GreeiirS9h;r<  "" 
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-  only  a  slight  tax  to  the  Turks ;  governing  themselves  ;  and  pfie« 
senting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Confederation  of  Rechues* 

The  leaniing  and  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks  of  the  F«* 
nar,  as  well  as  their  great  influence  in  the  IMvan.;  the  sdio^Js 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  respectable  coUegiste 
Instituticms  at  Athos,  Constantinople,  Yanina,  Scio,  Aivali,  dEC« 
might  also  be  brought  as  farther  proofr  of  this  amelioration  ; 
but  we  shall  trespass  no  farther  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
than  by  briefly  noticing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Commerce  of 
Greece^ 

The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Greek.population  has  been, 
so  miserable  for  two  thousand  years,  that  the  resources  of  their 
rich  and  fertile  country  have  never  been  property  disclosed, 
and  no  evidence  given  of  their  real  extent  and  variety ;  the 
people  had  no  inducement  to  raise  any  more  produce  than  bare- 
ly enough  to  live  upon ;  sure  that  an  appearance  of  possessing 
wealth  would  only  subject  them  to  extortions,  and  put  their  lives 
in  jeopardy.  Hence  Greece  had  nothing  to  export,  no  com- 
merce to  carry  on  with  other  nations ;  but  her  ^iterprising 
pcx>ple  were  not  deterred  by  this  from  attempting  navigation; 
and  a  century  ago,  we  find  that  Greek  vessels  of  conside-. 
rable  size  were  cruising  in  every  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
beginning  to  compete  with  the  Europeans,  for  the.  carrying  trade. 
The  Hydriotes,  a  small  colony  of  Albanian.  Greeks  settled  upon 
a  barren  rock  in  face  of  the  Argolis,  were  among  the  most 
active  and  enterprising ;  but  were  nearly  rivalled  by  the  Spet- 
ziotes  and  the  Ipsariotes. 

Soon  afler  the  treaty  signed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
at  Kanairgi,  another  was  made,  in  which,  among  other  terms 
demanded  by  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  right  to 
sail  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  flag. 

This  gave  a  wonderfiil  spring  to  conmierce  ;  the  Greeks 
with  the  Russian  flag,  no  longer  feared  the  oppressions  and 
exorbitant  exactions  which  were  continually  practised  up<m 
them  in  every  Turkish  port^'by  the  Ottoman  officers;  and 
they  immediately  undertook  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Levant 
and  the  Black  Sea.  As  they  prospered  in  this,  they  built 
lai^e  and  beautiful  brigs,  and  schooners,  with  which  they 
drove  a  profitable, traffic  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  vessels  were  every  where  remarked  for  the  grace  and 


beauty  of  &eir  modds,  their  lightness,  and  swiftness  ;  and  die 
Greek  siuJors  were  decidedly  the  most  active  and  expert  in 
manoBttvenngy  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Children  were  taken  to  sea  by  their  fathers  at^a  tender  age, 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  lisp,  were  taught  the  names  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  vessel ;  they  were  afterwards  brought  on 
deck ;  they  were  taught  to  mark  the  points  of  the  compass  ; 
to  learn  the  names  and  position  of  stars;  the  appearance  of  the 
eea,  tlie  islands,  ami  continent ;  anrfwoe  to  the  boy,  who  could 
not  remember  the  name  of  any  Cape  or  Promontory,  when  he 
saw  it  the  second  time. 

Still  fiurther  eoncessions  were  gained  for  the  commercial 
Greeks,  by  thev  wily  brethren  of  the  Fanar,  who  had  such  a 
powerftd  influence  in  the  tMvan ;  and  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  removing  themselves  completely  from  tho  influ* 
ence  of  Turkish  tyranny,  and  of  an  exemption  fiom  all  taxes, 
by  the  payment  of  a  eertain  sum  to  the  Corte. 

The  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  Turkish  Government  was 
cBsplayed  8tron|^y  in  this  one,  of  a  thousand  acts  of  folly  ;  it 
gfai^d  to  its  Christian  subjects,  Barats^  or  commissions,  which 
exempted  them  from  the  Karateh,  and  allowed  them  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection. of  any  foreign  ambassador* 
The  Greeks  failed  not  to  improve  all  these  advantages ;  an  ex* 
leosive  and  enterprising  marine  population  soon  made  Hydra, 
Spetisia,  Ipsara,  Miconi,  Cranidhi,  Galaxhidi,  and  other  pla- 
ces,  but .  lately  unknown,  important  ports ;  whence  issued  fine 
veasds,  which  competed  with,  and  soon  gained  a  complete  as- 
cendancy, over  the  Eurq>ean  traders  in  the  Levant ;  doing 
the  carrying  trade  much  cheaper  than  they  could,  and  thus  ex- 
cluding diem.  They  were  in  danger  firc»n  the  Algerine  and 
other  pirates,  and  hence  they  had  an  excuse  for  arming  their 
vessels ;  they  carried  from  six  to  sixteen  cannon,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  organ  of  the  future  regeneration  of  Greece. 

Each  commercial  island,  was  obliged  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  sailors  for  the  Turkirii  fleet,  and  to  pay  them.  Be^ 
aides  this,  they  paid  their  tribute  tothe  Porte,  which  the  Capi- 
tan  Pashaw  gathered  from  each  island  in  his' annual  round 
with  the  squadron.  But  this  was  nothing;  no  weight  of  oppres- 
flkm  cramped  their  exertions;  no  Turks  lived  in  their  islands; 
they  were  almost  free,  and  they  fiiiled  not  to  profit  by  it ;  the 
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merchants  amaMed  immense  fortunes,  the  peq>le  nrwe  tD 
flourishing  ;  the  islands  assumed  a  better  q>pearance  ;  spleiw 
did  houses  were  seen  springing  up,  and  the  luxuries  of  Eo* 
rope  began  to  be  introduced.  The  Greek  became  more  en- 
lightened ;  he  moved  with  a  prouder  step,  and  a  haughtier  fironty 
when  he  passed  the  Turks ;  and  when  bounding  over  the  waves 
in  his  light  ship,  he  felt  himself  free,  and  a  match  for  his  tyrant. 
These  are  some  of  the  circumstances,  which  placed  Greece 
at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  situation* 
to  begin  a  struggle  for  independence,  with  a  rational  prospect 
of  success,  and  with  two  millions  of  people  to  support  iL* 
We  would  that  our  Umits  would  allow  us  to  go  into  a 
detail  of  some  other  circumstances,  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  not  generally  known  ;  but  we  must  close,  and  we  do  so  with 
observing,  that  the  rank  and  power  which  Greece  may  one 
day  claim  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should  not  be  calcu* 
lated  by  he  extent  of  her  country,  nor  the  number  of  her  inha- 

'  bitants  ;  in  ancient  days,  as  well  as  Britain  in  modem  times, 
she  showed  what  power  and  i^way  can  be  exercised  over4l|^ 
world,  by  a  pec^le  confined  in  a  small  space.  Her  climate  is 
delicious,  without  being  enervating  ;  there,  the  physical  and 
mental  faculties  develop  themselves  in  full  perfection  ;  her 

^  geographical  situation  is  most  admirable  :-Hntuated  in  a  cen- 
tral position  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  her  coasts 
abounding  with  large  and  secure  ports  ;  her  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral productions,  various,  and  inexhaustible  ;  her  people  en- 
terprising and  industrious  ;  all  give  promise,  that  should  she 
succeed  in  shaking  off  the  iron  load  of  oppression  which  has 
for  ages  kept  her  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  servitude,  she  may 
again  take  a  proud  stand  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  That 
such  may  be  the  case,  should  be  the  prayer  not  of  the  Philhel* 
lene  alone,  but  of  every  Philanthropist,  of  every  Christian ;  for 
the  independence  of  Greece  is  not  to  release  her  children  alone 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  Turks ;  but  it  will  open  the  door  for 
the  advance  of.  liberty,  of  civilization,  and  of  Christianity  into 
the  East. 

*  Only  a  part  of  the  whole  Greek  population  has  been  able  to  join  in 
the  revolt ;  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  jactual  insurgents ; 
it  certainly  has  never  amennted  to  more  than  two  millioofr 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Causes  of  the  Insurrection — Spread  of  knowledge  amim^ 
the  Greeks — Commerce — Many  Grreeks  serve  in  Euro^ 
peon  armies — TheArmatoli — Klefts — Fanariotes — Heta- 
rta^  or  Conspiracy  among  the  Greeks — Rd}ellion  of  the 
Ali  Pashttw  of  Albania — Sultan  calls  in  the  Suliotes  to 
assist  him  against  Ali  Pashaw — Stdiotes  form  a  league 
with  the  Ali^  quit  the  army  of  the  Sultan^  and  commence 
hostilities. 

In  order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  interesting  political  event  of  our  age ; 
we  have  only  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  Greece  during 
the  last  century,  to  see  that  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
long  chain  of  events,  tending  toward  it,  and  that  its  era  was 
determined  by  an  accidental  Concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Some  have  ascribed  it  merely  to  a  fit  of  des- 
peration of  a  people  enduring  the  most  galling  oppression ; 
others  to  the  machinations  of  Russia  ;  others  to  the  Carbo- 
nari; others  to  Ali  Pashaw;  while  others  suppose  mere 
ehance  to  have  caused  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt.  But 
we  shall  find  that,  though  each  of  these  circumstances^  may 
have  had  weight,  no  one  was  alone  enough  to  turn 
the  balance.  For  the  last  hundred  years,  while  the  Turks 
have  been  retrograding,  and  gradually  losing  that  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  military  ardour,  which  gained  them  a  foot- 
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ing  in  Europe;  the  Greeks  have  been  rousing  from  that 
torpor  which  ages  of  submission  had  rendered  so  degra- 
ding, and  which  three  centuries  of  Turkish  tyranny  had 
made  deathhke.     The  commerce  of  Greece  was  grow- 
ing important,  her  sailors  formed  the  soul  of  the  Turkish 
fleet ;  schools  and  colleges  were  springing  up  In  favourcjd 
parts,  where  some  of  her  sons  were  imbibing  the  g(;rms  of 
learning;    wiiile   others,  more  fortunate,  were  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  Universities  of  Europe.     The  very  coun- 
cils of  their  tyrant  at  Constantinople,  were  influenced,  if 
not  directed,  by  Greeks,  arrived  at  the  posts  of  grand  drog- 
man  or  interpreters  to  the  Porte,     While  some  young  men 
were  preparing  themselves  to  be  the  future  instructers  of 
youth  ;  others,  enlisted  under  diflcrent  banners,  were  learn- 
ing in  the  wars  of  Europe,  that  art  which  might  at  some 
day  be  needed  in  their  country  ^s  cause.     In  the  northern 
parts,  the  Greeks  formed  the  militia  of  the  country;  and, 
bred  to  the  use  of  arms,  were  employed  by  the  Turks  for 
the  security  of  roads,  and  to  guard  the  mountain  passes. 
In  other  parts,  whole  tribes,  secure  in  their  mountain  re- 
treats, openly  defied  their  tyrants,  and  kept  up  a  continual 
depredatory  warfare. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  each  of  these  causes ;  and  first, 
the  difiusion  of  learning :  the  modern  Greeks  retain  at 
least  this  one  pecu'iarity  of  their  ancestors,  a  "  thirst  after 
knowledge;"  and  their  bitterest  enemies  cannot  deny, 
that  they  are  as  keen  and  inquiring,  and  as  anxious  for 
their  children's  education,  as  the  people  of  any  otfaer 
country  in  Europe.  During  the  last  century,  in  spite  of 
immense  difficulties,  hundreds  of  young  men  were  sent  to 
Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and  some  to  France,  to  learn  all  that 
could  be  taught  them  in  the  Universities  ;  and  though  the 
greater  number  of  them  attended  particularly  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  give  them  a  support 
in  life ;  they  failed  not  any  of  them  to  imbibe  those  ideas 
of  the  rights  and  equality  of  man,  which  are  inseparable 
from  enlarged  views  of  things.  Meantime,  at  home  every 
exertion  was  made  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
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schools  and  colleges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  Turk 
frowned  on  such  attempts,  and  demanded  enormous  sums 
for  the  privilege — ^took  it  away  upon  frivolous  pretexts — 
and  rased  the  buildings  to  the  ground — still,  Scio,  Smyrna, 
Ay  vali,  and  Yanina,  could  boast  of  respectable  collegiate  in- 
stitutions ;  Athens,  Patmos,  Athos,  Thesalonica,  Dimitzana, 
&c.  had  good  schools. 

Not  of  less  consequence  was  the  rapid  increase  of  com- 
merce, since  this  not  only  enlightened  those  immediately 
engaged  in  it,  but  put  the  merchants  in  a  situation  to  enable 
them  to  support  the  institutions  for  the  public  benefit.  They 
dispersed  themselves  over  Europe,  and  yet  kept  up  close 
correspondence  with  their  country,  in  whose  prosperity  they 
felt  the  hveliest  interest.  Hydra,  Spetzia,  Ipsara,  Poros, 
and  other  islands,  soon  became  important  from  the  number 
of  fine  ships  owned  in  them  ;  they  drove  a  traffic  to  every 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  them  that  the  foreign 
mercantile  interests  in  the  Levant  were  ruined ;  for  they, 
notwithstanding  the  encouragement  given  by  Turkey  to 
Franks  or  Europeans,  did  the  carrying  trade  cheaper;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  than  400  Greek 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  The 
business,  always  profitable,  was  rendered  incredibly  so  du- 
ring the  French  revolution,  when  the  Greeks  supplied  many 
of  the  cities  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Europe  with  grain,  at 
an  advance  often  of  two,  and  three  hundred  per  cent.  Prince- 
ly fortunes  were  made  by  Hydriote,  and  other  island  cap- 
tains ;  while  the  Greek  merchants,  establishing  themselves  at 
Trieste,  and  other  marts,  gave  them  an  importance  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  Many  ports  in  Italy, 
before^  obscure,  now  enjoy  a  flourishing  commerce,  which 
they  owe  almost  entirely  to  the  enterprising  activity  of 
Greeks,  who  were  driven  from  home  by  the  oppressive  des- 
potism of  Turkey. 

Meanwhile,  Turkish  tyranny  was  in  various  ways  sowing 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Many  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  from  it  in  Europe,  join- 
ed the  diiferent  armies ;  and  in  subordinate  capacities  leaifn^ 
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ed  the  art  of  war ;  and  when  by  chance  some  one  of  them 
strayed  back  to  Greece,  he  looked  with  proper  contempt 
upon  what  he  had  once  regarded  as  the  most  terrible  sol* 
diers  in  the  world,  a  Turkish  horseman,  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  loaded  with  four  pistol^  a  carbine,  sabre, 
and  dirk.  He  might  indeed  still  fold  his  hands  upon 
his  breast,' and  humbly  bow  as  his  tyrant  passed;  but  his 
eyes  were  opened ;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  his  heart 
burn  with  indignation,  at  the  thought  of  his  country^s 
bondage  to  a  despot  so  despisabie,  and  long  to  measure  his 
own  strength  with  him.  Having  these  feelings,  he  could  not 
fail  to  communicate  them  to  his  countrymen. 

But  a  still  more  important  school  for  leamingtheart  of  war, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Armatoli,  or  armed  police ; 
Greeks  employed  by  the  Turks,  to  guard  the  roads  and  pass- 
es, and  who  occupied  Doris,  Oetolia,  Arcanania,  and  the 
chains  of  Pindus,  Oeta  and  Olympus.  They  differed  from  the 
Kleftes  only  in  name,  and  were  often  had  recourse  to  by  the 
Sultan,  to  put  down  his  rebellious  Pashaws.  These  GredKS 
were  bred  from  the  cradle  to  the  use  of  arms;  their  captains, 
only  nominally  subject  to  a  Turkish  officer,  were  rulers  in 
their  several  districts ;  and  their  men,  considered  in  the  light 
of  militia,  kept  the  passes,  and  guarded  the  roads.  Bodies  of 
Greeks  were  employed  by  Pashaws,  who  could  put  more 
trust  in  them  than  in  Turks,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  Sul- 
tan, as  they  served  merely  for  pay.  It  has  been  said  the  Ar- 
matoli differed  only  in  name  from  the  Kleftes ;  in  fact,  an  Ar- 
matoli, was  only  a  Kleft  employed  by  the  Turks.  Kleft,  which 
signifies  robber,  was  considered  a  most  honourable  profes- 
sion. After  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Turks,  nu- 
merous bodies  of  Greeks,  despising  the  thought  of  submission, 
and  inccpable  of  farther  resistance,  retreated  to  the  almost 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  lived  by  a 
predatory  warfare  on  the  Turks,  whosQ  villages  and  plains 
they  ravaged;  not  always  sparing  their  own  countrymen, 
wTio  were  living  in  subjection  to  the  Mussulmen.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  Kleftes, has  been  drawn  by  able  and  glow- 
ing pens ;  their  valour,  hardihood,  and  strong  attachment 
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to  their  native  mountains,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
song  ;  cundthe  obstinate  bravery  with  which  the  Suliotes  de- 
fended their  mountains  for  thirteen  years  against  the  whole 
power  of  AH  Pashaw,  will  be  cited  by  the  future  historian  as  a 
proof  that  all  virtue  had  not  fled  from  the  modern  Greek* 

*'  Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 

In  his  snowy  caniese,  and  his  shaggy  cap  >te  ? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture,  he  leaves  his  wild  flock ;  « 

And  descends  to  the  plain,  like  a  stream  trom  the  rock.'^ 

Nor  was  Suli  alone  held  by  the  Greek  in  iiiU  and  free  de. 
fiance  of  the  Turk.  Different  mountainoi^  districts  in  Ro- 
melia;  Maina,  in  the  Morea;  Spacchia,  in  Candia,  and  other 
parts,  never  yielded  completely  to  them;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  tho  last  century,  the  mountains  of  Arcadia 
were  held  by  the  Kleftes,  who,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  of 
the  Turks,  wrested  with  strong  hand  their  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plains  below.  Thus  were  nearly  ten  thousand 
Ql^^ks  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  trained  to  a  con- 
tinual warfare ;  wandering  about  in  their  wild  mountain 
scenery,  and  singing  the  spirit-stirring  patriotic  songs  of 
Rhiga,  which  taught  them  to  prefer  death  with  torments,  to 
a  life  of  slavery.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which 
placed  Greece,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  in  a 
situation  ripe  for  a  revolt,  which  so  many  of  her  sons  were 
sighing  for,  undiscouraged  by  the  fatal  results  of  those  into 
which  they  had  been  led  by  the  selfish  poUcy  of  Russia, 
who  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  after  having  drawn  them 
into  a  war  with  their  oppressors. 

The  Porte,  though  in  general  using  every  possible  means 
to  keep  the  Greeks  plunged  in  ignorance,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  a^  few  families  at  Constantinople,  from 
whom  it  was  accustomed  to  select  its  drogmans^  or  inter- 
preters. These  were  allowed  every  opportunity  pf  perfect- 
ing themselves  in  science;  and  the  oflUce  of  interpreter,  from 
being  at  first  one  of  small  importance,  became  soon  of  the 

greatest  ;^  the  chief  interpreter  to  the  Divan,  and  of  the 

* 

*  Childe  Harold,  canto  2,  stanza  Ix'xii. 
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fleet,  were  at  last  considered  personages  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence. The  influence  of  some  of  them  over  the  Sultan 
was  very  great;  and  when  the  oflice  happened  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  man  of  talent,  he  had,  perhaps,  more  sway 
over  Turkish  councils  than  had  even  the  Grand  Vizier  him- 
self. Every  honour  was  heaped  upon  him,  that  could  be 
given  to  a  Rajah;  and  the  title  and  post  of  Prince  of  Mol- 
davia, or  Waliachia,  was  the  final  reward  of  his  labours. 
These  Hospodariats,  or  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
iachia, conferred  by  the  Porte  on  those  Greeks  who  had  ser- 
ved It  well  in  the  office  of  Grand  Interpreter ;  gave  to  them 
the  title  of  PrintJes,  which  by  courtesy  was  extended  to  their 
sons:  hence.  Prince  Ipselanti,  Mavrocordatos,  &c.  The 
drogmans  having  been  generally  selected  from  certain  fa- 
milies residing  in  a  quarter  of  Constantinople  called  Fanar, 
these  families  were  called  Fanariotes;  and  were  distin* 
guished  even  among  Greeks  for  their  intriguing  wily  spirit ; 
and  the  hypocrisy  and  meanness  which  they  used  in  gaining 
their  way  to  the  great  object  of  their  ambition,  the  post  of 
Grand  Drogman.  With  the  vast  influence  they  possessed, 
it  was .  to  have  been  hoped,  that  they  would  have  done 
something  to  ameliorate  .the  condition  of  their  countrymen ; 
but,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of  the  Mavrocordato  family, 
Morousi  and  Ipselanti^s,  we  find  them  all  to  have  been  de- 
void of  that  patriotism,  which  would  have  prompted  them 
to  risk  any  thing  to  help  Greece. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
seeds  of  the  revolution  were  in  the  ground ;  and  many 
causes  existing  which  would  make  any  re\'olt  that  might 
break  out,  difierent  in  character  from  the  vain  struggles  in 
the  last  century.  But,  fifty  years  should  have  been  given 
to  these  seeds  to  ripen,  and  to  bring  the  people,  by  properly 
enlightening  them,  to  a  state  duly  to  appreciate,  and  care- 
fully to  guard  their  liberty.  This  was  the  prayer  of  every 
enlightened  Greek  who  disinterestedly  loved  his  country ; 
and  of  every  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity  in  Europe.  But 
Heaven  ordained  it  otherwise ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
succession  of  events,  and  a  particular  combination  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  made  Greece  seize  upon  a  favourable  moment 
to  strike  the  blow,  which  moment,  if  neglected,  might  have 
not  presented  itself  again  for  centuries. 

While  the  prudent  but  sincere  friends  of  Greece  were 
labouring  to  establish  her  future  independence  by  the  slow 
but  certain  means  of  enlightening  the  people;  other  impa- 
tient and  fierce,  but  perhaps  not. less  generous  spirits,  were 
burning  to  hurry  her  into  an  immediate  struggle  with  her 
tyrant;  counting  more  upon  their  own  ardour,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  than  upon  the  means  provided.  Such 
were  the  men  first  known  as  members  of  the  secret  so- 
ciety called  the  Hetaria.*  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
back  the  origin  of  this  famous  association  to  Rhiga,  as  its 
founder ;  certain  it  is,  that  Mavrocordato,  ex-Hospodar  of 
Moldavia,  during  his  exile  in  Russia,  had  the  direction  of  a 
society,  whose  professed  end  was  the  amelioration  of  the 
situation  of  the  Greeks.  Whether  this  was  the  Hetaria  or 
not ;  after  his  d^ath,  its  conduct  was  changed,  and  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  prepare 
the  country  for  a  revolution.  The  founders  and  first  direc- 
tors of  the  Hetaria,  knew  human  nature  well ;  and  wrapped 
their  institution  in  that  solemn  mystery,  so  imposing  upon 
all  men,  but  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  whom  it  was  their  object 
to  select  as  their  members.  Thev  constituted  themselves 
into  an  imaginary  power,  under  the  name  of  Apx^;  their 
persons  were  unknown;  but  they  made  all  the  inferior 
grades  look  up  to  the  Apx^  with  reverence  and  submission. 
This  invisible  power  guided  all  the  movements  of  the  so- 
ciety; received  all  the  moneys,  and  appointed  emissaries  to 
go  to  every  part  of  Europe  where  Greeks  were  to  be  found. 
These  emissaries  [auo<r7oXoi]  sought  out,  and  iniated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  society,  as  many  Greeks  as  they  could  find, 
with  the  necessary  qualifications,  viz :  those  who  were  rea- 
dy to  swear  to  consider  every  earthly  tie  and  interest  as  of 
no  force,  compared  with  their  sworn  duty  to  the  Hetaria. 

*  E7«/^«i« — ^society. 
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It  was  in  itself  most  interesting  and  gratifying,  to  see 
Greece  rousing  herself  after  a  lethargy  of  ages,  aiid  her  sons 
pledging  their  fortunes,  honours,  and  lives,  to  free  her  from 
bondage.  But  when  a  member  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Hetaria,  every  art  was  practised  to  make  it  more  solemn  and 
impressive:  the  candidate  was  brought  at  midnight,  to  a  room 
lighted  by  only  one  taper,  which  was  placed  upon  a  table  co- 
vered  with  a  black  cloth,  on  which  was  laid  a  skull  and  thigh 
bones,  and  the  image  of  the  cross.  After  solemnly  declar- 
ing, that  his  only  object  in  demanding  to  be  made  a  Hetarist, 
was  to  serve  in  the  great  work  of  emancipating  his  coun- 
try, he  was  catechised ;  many  ceremonies  were  performed ; 
and  then  the  priest,  or  admitting  brother,  received  him, 
saying :  ^^  Before  the  face  of  the  invisible  and  omnipresent 
true  God,  who  in  his  essence  is  just,  the  avenger  of  trans- 
gression, the  chastiser  of  evil ;  by  the  law  of  the  Hetaria, 
and  by  the  authority  with  which  its  powerful  priests  have 
intrusted  me,  I  receive  you,  as  I  was  thyself  received, 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Hetaria.^^  The  novice,  still  on  his 
knees  before  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross,  then  repeated  a 
most  solemn  oath,  which  ended  thus :  ^^  I  swear  that  hence- 
forward I  will  not  enter  into  any  other  society,  or  bond  of 
obligation,  but  whatever  bond,  or  whatever  else  I  may 
possess  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  Hetaria.  I  swear  that  I  will  nourish  in  my  heart,  irre* 
concilable  hatred  against  the  tyrants  of  my  country,  their 
followers,  and  their  favourers :  I  will  exert  every  method 
for  their  injury,  and  when  circumstances  will  permit,  for 
their  destruction.  Last  of  all,  I  swear  by  thee,  my  sacred 
and  suffering  country,  I  swear  by  thy  long  endured  tortures, 
I  swear  by  the  bitter  tears  which  for  so  many  centuries  have 
been  shed  by  thy  unhappy  children;  by  my  own  tears, 
which  I  am  pouring  out  at  this  very  moment ;  I  swear  by 
the  future  liberties  of  my  countrymen,  that  I  consecrate 
myself  wholly  to  thee  :  that  henceforth  these  shall  be  the 
cause  and  object  of  my  thoughts ;  thy  name,  the  guide  of 
my  actions ;  and  thy  happiness,  the  recompense  of  my 
labours." 
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Mr.  WaddiDgton,  after  describing  this  ceremony,  says, 
"  I  will  violate,  by  no  paltiy.conunent,  the  sanctity  of  this 
exquisite  adjuration.  Poetry  has  produced  little  equal  to 
it ;  liberty,  piety,  and  patriotism,  wiU  never  surpass  it  On 
his  knees,  at  midnight,  with  the  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  taper  in  his  left,  the  young  Grecian  consecrated  himself 
wholly  to  his  country.  He  swore  by  her  future  liberty,  to 
devote  his  undivided  existence,  thought  and  action,  soul 
and  body,  to  her  redemption  and  emancipation.^^  The 
member  was  then  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  signs  by  which  he  could  know,  and  make 
himself  known  to  every  member  of  his  own  grade ;  for 
there  were  three  ranks,  and  though  the  highest  knew  the 
signs  of  the  other  grades,  a  brother  of  a  lower  grade  could 
not  know  those  above  him. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  paid  by  each  member  on  ad- 
mission, which  was  transmitted  to  the  public  chest,  kept 
by  the  Ag/^i^  or  invisible  government.  *  Every  facility  was 
given  for  admission,  and,  like  the  Carbonari,  any  one  mem- 
ber could  constitute  another,  by  calling  a  third  as  witness. 
This  did  not  so  much  endanger  the  secrets  of  the  society 
as  might  be  supposed ;  for  except  those  who  Feceived  some 
most  lucrative  employ  from  the  Turks,  no  Greek,  however 
base  he  might  be,  could  help  bearing  a  most  deadly  hatred 
toward  them ;  or  longing  for  the  hour  when  he  might  take 
deadly  vengeance  for  the  horrible  injuries  done  to  his  race ; 
and  wash,  out  in  Turkish  blood,  the  insults  and  injuries  he 
had  received  from^  the  hour  of  his  birth.  The  society 
spread  most  rapicjly :  thousands  became  members,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Russia^  and  in  the  various  kingdoms  of 
of  Europe.  They  were  found  in  every  mountain-hamlet 
of  Roumelia,  in  every  valley  of  the  Pel^ponessus,  and  in 
every  island  of  the  Archipelago ;  nor  there  alone,  but  the 
large  Turkish  towns  abounded  with  them  ;  and  they 
brooded  upon  their  schemes,  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople.  Their  plan,  bold,  extensive, 
and  magnificent,  was  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  ancient 

Greeks.    On  an  appointed  day,  every  ctistle  in  the  Morea 
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was  to  be  attacked;  fire  pal  to circiy  areeoal  and  aliip-yiid 
througbout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  their  flames,  whh  those 
of  the  Sultan's  Palace,  were  to  be  the  beacon,  to  tell  aD 
Greece  that  ber  hoar  of  vengeance  had  coroe^ 

But  the  Hetaria  did  not  reir  cicddy  upon  the  seal  and 
Toluntarjr  exertions  of  its  indindual  members ;  o^tam  ones 
were  selected,  and  sent  forth  by  the  govemora  of  the 
society,  not  only  to  make  proaelytes,  bat  to  keep  awake 
the  hopes  of  the  pe<^4e,  and  by  hints  and  promises, 
engage  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  soddoi 
and  general  effort,  upon  the  first  fiivooraUe  occasion. 
Many  of  these,  exceeding  perhaps  their  ordera,  gave 
themselves  out  as  emissaries  of  Russia;  who  they  said  was 
preparing  to  free  Greece,  and  possess  herself  of  Torkey. 

But,  besides  those,  who  moved  by  a  generous  wish  to 
free  their  country,  urged  on  the  march  of  the  revduticmary 
spirit ;  it  must  be  stated,  that  many  others  worked  with  not 
less  zeal,  prompted  by  their  own  interest  The  discon- 
tented, who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  a  chance  of  gain ; 
the  unemployed,  who  hoped  for  a  change  of  places,  in  a 
revolution ;  and  the  restless,  who  are  never  content  but  in 
action,  all  sighed  for  the  revolt  Many  of  the  great  Pri- 
mates, or  landholders,  (a  sort  of  nobility  in  Greece,)  owed ' 
immense  sums  to  the  Turks,  and  saw  no  hope  of  getting 
rid  of  the  debt,  but  by  a  revolution.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  Morea ;  and  those  who  know  the  country, 
know  the  immense  influence  these  primates  have  over  the 
people,  who  regard  them  as  feudal  chiefs.  Other  Primates 
hoped  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Turks,  to  step 
into  their  places :  they  had  no  other  wish,  but  to  change 
hands  with  them,  and  tyrannize  over  the  people,  as  they 
had  done.  Many  of  the  priesthood,  piuticularly  the  higher 
orders,  wished  for  a  revolution ;  expecting  to  become  more 
despotic  themselves.  The  population  of  the  commercial 
islands  was  ripe  for  it :  for  commetce  was  at  a  stand,  and 
they  had  no  prospect  of  employ ;  while  the  Primates  of 
those  islands  were  as  much  opposed  to  a  revolution,  for 
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they  had  amassed  immense  sums,  and  saw  no  prospect 
but  a  loss  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

When  the  present  Sultan,  Mahmoud,  attained  his  place 
of  head  of  the  empire,  he  found  it  on  the  brink  of  disso- 
lution ;  and  the  real  power  absorbed  by  different  Pashaws, 
who,  by  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  imperial  rights, 
had  attained  every  thing  but  nominal  independence.  Being 
a  man  endowed  with  a  strong  mind,  courage,  and  perse- 
vering resolution,  he  immediate^  commenced  a  reform, 
and  succeeded  in  reducing.the  rebellious  Pashaws  one  after 
another,  till  there  remained  only  Mahomet  Ali,  Pashaw  of 
Egypt ;  and  Ali,  Pashaw  of  Albania,  the  most  powerful 
of  them  all.     The  latter  he  dared  also  to  attack  early  in 
1820,  and  declared  him  Fermanhf^  or  outlaw.     The  Sul- 
tan had  not  underrated  the  great  power  of  his  adversary, 
and  called  in  the  whole  strength  of  his  empire  to  overwhelm 
him.    Not  depending  alone  on  his  Pashaws,  he  invited  the 
various  Christian  tribes,  who  had  sulSered  from  the  tyranny 
of  Ali,  to  join  agamst  him.     But  none  were  so  much  soli- 
cited, none  had  so  fi^ir  promises,  as  the  Greek  tribe  of 
Sulibtes;  a  brave  and  hardy  set  of  mountaineers,  who, 
after  a  war  of  thirteen  years,  had  been  driven  from  their 
country,  Suli,  by  AH  Pashaw,  and  had  tal^en  refuge  in  the 
Ionian  islands.    They  were  invited  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  old  oppressor,  to  come  and  reconquer  their  country, 
which  the  Sultan  promised  to  give  them  for  ever ;  with 
various  other  rewards.     The  Suliotes,  whose  profession 
was  arms  alone,  eagerly  CK^cepted  the  invitation ;  joined 
the  army  of  the  Sultan ;  and,  as  usual,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  valour.   Ali  Pashaw  was  soon  blockaded  in  his 
castle  on  the  lake  of  Yanina,  but  still,  nothing  was  done  for 
theSuliotes ;  the  Sultanas  general,  no  longer  needing  their  ser- 
vices, refused  to  allow  them  to  go  and  reconquer  their  native 
mountains,  which  were  held  by  the  troops  of  Ali  Pashaw. 
He  remembered  the  valour  land  obstinacy  with  which  they 
had  of  yore  defended  their  fastnesses;   and  how  they 
boasted  that  Suli  never  was  sullied  by  the  foot  of  a  Mus- 
sulman, and  never  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte ;  and  he  feared 
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to  give  them  footing  in  their  ancient  strong  holds,  from 

which  he  might  never  be  able  to  drive  them.    Not  only 

did  the  Turkish  general  refuse  to  comply  with  the  just 

demands  of  the  Suliotes,  but  treated  them  with  insult ; 

nay,  meditated  treacherously  getting  rid  of  them. 

but  it  was  as  hard  to  cheat  as  to  beat  the  Suliotes ;  [1820. 

and  on  this  occasion,  the  young  Marco  Botzaris,  the  future 
hero  of  the  Greek  revolution,  was  the  organ  of  extricating 
his  countrymen  from  their  dilemma.  He  entered  by  night, 
the  castle  of  the  besieged  Ali  Pashaw,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  ^'  Ali,  the  Suiiote^i,  your  old  en^nies,  and  whom 
you,  after  so  long  a  struggle,  drove  from  their  country, 
and  whose  country  you  now  hold,  have,  from  this  moment, 
a  common  ]ntei;est  with  you.  If  you  will  give  up  to  us  our 
mountains,  and  the  fortresses ;  pay  us  a  sum  of  money  to 
send  to  our  families,  who  are  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  deli- 
ver to  us  your  nephew  as  hostage  for  your  faith,  (for  we 
know  you  of  old  to  be  faithless,)  we  will  to-morrow  quit 
the  army  of  the  Sultan,  take  possession  of  our  country ; 
and  from  it,  molest  in  every  way,  your  besiegers."  It  cost 
Ali  Pashaw  a  sigh  to  resign  possession  of  that,  for  which  he 
had  fought  so  long  and  so  hard :  but  he  was  closely  pressed; 
he  knew  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  him  to  detach  from 
his  besiegers  such  men  as  the  Suliotes ;  the  harm  they 
could  do  them  by  carrying  on  a  guerilla  warfare  in  their 
rear ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  comply.  The 
terms  were  soon  arranged  ;  the  Suliotes  received  $10,000; 
the  nephew  of  Ali  as  a  hostage ;  and  orders  to  bis  captains 
in  the  fortresses  of  Suli,  to  deliver  them  up. 

On  the  24th  November,  1820,  the  corps  of  Suliotes  left 
the  Turkish  camp  for  their  own  mountains :  and  this  should 
be  considered  the  commei^^ement  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
Upon  arriving  in  their  native  mountains,  the  first  care  of 
the  Suliotes  was. to  iixcrease  their  numbers,  by  calling 
home  their  countrymen  who  were  scattered  over  Greece ; 
and  by  uniting  themselves  to  those  Turks,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  Ali  Pashaw.  The  orders  of  the  Jatter,  caused 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Suliotes,  all  the  strong  holds, 
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except  the  cattle  of  Kiapha,  the  most  important  of  all ; 
which,  with  his  usual  duplicity,  AU  •withheld  on  various 
pretences.  They  then  proceeded  to  attack,  in  .succession, 
the  seve^ral  posts  established  about  their  country  by  the 
Sultanas  general,  and  soon  had  the  whole  province  free. 

Some  Agas,  with  tl>eir  followers,  joining  them,  their  num- 
bers soon  amounted  to  three  thousand ;  and  they  began  to 
harass  the  out  posts  of  Ismael  Pashaw,  the  Sultanas  gene- 
ral, who  was  beseiging  Ali ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  detach 
a  considerable  force  against  them.     Part  of  the  Suliotes 
then  went  towards  the  south,  and  ravaged  the  country ;  be- 
ciCme  masters  of  the  whole  district  of  Prevesa,  and  even  the 
suburbs  of  that  town.    Here  again,  they  made  cunning 
more  useful  to  them  than  force;  there  was  l}ing  in  the 
port,  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ali 
Bey ;  who  had  formerly  had  connexion  with  the  Suliotes ; 
he  therefore,  relying  on  his  personal  influence,  sent  propo- 
sitions to  them  to  submit  to  him ;  promising  to  obtain  for 
them  good  terms ;  hoping,  that  if  by  any  art,  he  could  get 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  he  should  gain  favour  with 
the  Sultan,  for  retrieving  a  loss,  sustained  through  the  im- 
politic conduct  of  Ismael,  commander  of  the  land  forces. 
The  Suliotes,  though  astonished  at  his  message,  imme- 
diately saw  how  the  business  might  be  turned  to  their  own 
advantage,  by  pretending  to  lend  a^  ear  to  his  proposals. 
The  strong  fortress  of  Kiapba  had  not  been  delivered  up 
to  them  by  Ali  Pashaw,  and  until  it  should  be,  they^  could 
not  consider  Suh  as  safe.    They  had  in  vain  solicited  and 
threatened;  Ali  Pashaw  could  uot  believe  they  would  re- 
join his  enemies ;  but  now,  they  were  certain  that  by  his 
spies  he  would  hear  of  their  treating  with  Ali  Bey ;  and 
would  hasten  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  by  fulfilling  the 
treaty,  and  giving  them  the  -  castle.    And  they  reasoned 
right,  for  in  a  few  days  an  order  was  sent  to  deliver  it  up 
to  them.  Nor  was  this  all  the  advantage  they  gained ;  com- 
'  pletely  deceiving  the  admiral  about  their  intention  of  sub- 
mission, they  gained  day  after  day ;  and  even  persuaded 
him  to  advise  the  commander  of  the  land  forces  to  stop  the 
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troopB  deitined  againcit  them*  This  deception  was  con- 
tinued until  the  stupid  Turk  saw,  that  their  object  was  onfy 
to  gain  time,  and  hostilities  recommenced. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  HeUarUu  sdeci  IpseUmti  to  exciie  and  head  the  inmr- 
redumr^He  crotses  the  Pruth — Hi$  feMe  eforts  nai 
well  secfmded  by  the  people — News  of  his  mooement 
reach  the  PeUp&nesius — Germanos  rmeee  the  gtandmrd 
of  revolt — Enthusiastic  rusk  to  arms — Reeqi4ion  of  the 
news  in  the  Ionian  islands — Colocoirani  goes  to  ^ 
Peloponessus — Insurrection  in  the  idands  o^  the  ArchP' 
peiago — Steps  taken  by  the  Porte  on  hearing  of  the  re- 
voU — Murder  of  the  Patriarchr^Massacres — Stiltotes — 
The  lieutenant  of  Kourchid  Pashaw  crosses  to  the  PeUh 
ponessus — Disperses  the  insurgents  b^ore  Patrass^^ 
Chreeks  get  the  advantage  over  the  Laliotes — Coloco* 
trani  defeats  Mohammed  Bey — Insurgents  surround 
Tripolkza — First  cruise  of  the  Greek  fleet. 

The  Hetarists  considered  the  moment  of  the  {1821.] 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Sultan  upon  Ali  Pashaw,  to  be  the 
proper  time  to  commence  the  revolt  They  remembered  the 
YebeUions  of  Oglau,  and  of  Kera  Mustapha,  and  could  not 
but  think  this  one  of  at  least  doubtful  issue ;  for  Ali  was 
terribly  strong,  and  coukl  he .  have  sacrificed  his  avarice, 
he  might  have  been  a  match  for  the  Sultan.  All  the  dis* 
posable  Turkish  force  had  been  drawn  off  from  the  Mo- 
rea.  They  considered,  that  if  the  Sultan  should  be  victo- 
rious, he  would  no  longer  leave  so  many  armed  Greeks 
in  Albania ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  Ali  Pasih&w  should  be 
successfii},  they  would  have  even  a  worse  master.  Then, 
the  political  horizon  was  fair;  Italy  was  in  revdt;  they 
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flattered  themselves  that  Russia  was  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
war  with  Turkey;  and  they  resolved  to  strike  the  blow. 
The  Hetarists  selected  Alexander  Ipselanti,  a  Greek  from 
Constantinople,  as  the  fittest  person  to  head  the  insuirec- 
tion.  He,  was  named  Chief  IMrector  of* the  Society,  the 
funds  of  wldch  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  original 
Directors  wyere  delivered  from  all  responsibility,  by  his 
giving  themi  a  general  discharge.  Many  have  thought  that 
thk  discbaige  reBeved  them  from  a  most  embarrasBing 
situation,  ki  which  the  giving  an  account  of  the  large  sums 
they  had  received,  must  have  involved  them.  They  were 
now  enabled  to  retire  with  large  fortunes,  from  a  post, 
which  three  of  them,  at  least,  had.  taken  when  they  were 
quite  poor.  Greece  owes  them  nothing :  for  they  not  only 
neglected  to  make  those  provisions  for  the  approaching  war, 
which  the  most  common  prudence  and  foresight  ought  to 
have  directed ;  but  they  showed,  in  the  selection  of  the 
leader,  great  ignorance,  or  insensibiUty. 

Alexander  Ipselanti  was  brave,  without  enterprise;  learn- 
ed, without  a  knowledge  of  men ;  and  vain,  without  self 
confidence.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  and  educated 
in  the  light,  frivolous,  Fanariote  style,  which  fitted  only  for 
intrigue.  He  enter^  into  the  serviceof  Russia,  where  he  lost 
an  arm ;  and  in  that  service  he  had,  without  military  talents, 
arrived  to  the  rank  of  a  Major  General ;  when  he  was  called 
by  the  Hetaria  to  ejccite,  and  head  an  insurrection  in  Greece. 
He  began  by  sending  emissaries  to  the  different  parts  of 
Greece,  not  to  make,  on  his  own  part,  preparations ;  but 
to  sound  the  principal  men,  and  persuade  them  to  make 
ready  to  receive  him,  as  the  future  commander-inK^hiefl 
He  made  great  promises,  and  talked  in  not  obscure  terms, 
<rf'  assistance  from  Russia.  He  employed,  among  many 
most  unworthy  characters,  one,  whose  name  alone  would 
have  honoured  the  expedition,  which  his  foture  exertions 
solely  kept  from  <  being  disgraceful,  capitain  (Jeorgaki,  an 
Olympiote.  He  enjoyed  the  post  of  chief  of  the  armed 
.  pdHice  tihder  die  Turks,  and  was  thus  enabled,  without 
suspicion,  ta  cdlect  soldiers.    Ipselanti  had  a  communi- 
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cation  with  Soutzo,  tbe  Ilospodar  of  MoMaTia,  who  agreed 
to  receive  him  fovourably.  With  these  sHght  preparations, 
which  hifl  flatterers,  however,  assured  him  were  safficient, 
and  followed  by  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  Albanians, 
and  a  number  of  Hetarists :  he  crossed  the  Pmth,  [1831. 
and  entered  Moldavia  on  the  first  of  March.  On  [Marek, 
the  0th,  he  arrived  at  Jassy,  the  capital,  and  was  well 
received  by  Soutzo,  the  Hospodar ;  the  next  day  he  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  the  Greeks  to  arms,  and  was  inune- 
diately  joined  by  all  the  Hetarists  in  those  parts :  oth^^ 
began  to  come  in  from  abroad,  and  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  the  pride  and  flower 
of  Greece.  But  they  were  only  those  Greeks  returned  fit>m 
Europe,  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
plot.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  were  not  rip^  for 
insurrection,  and  would  not  join  it  heartOy ;  ainl  it  was 
one  great  fault  of  Ipselanti^s  plan,  that  he  began  the  revolt 
in  a  part  of  Greece,  the  least  oppressed ;  and  therefore  the 
least  apt  to  rise.  The  young  men  who  rallied  around 
Ipselanti,  were  from  the  best  families  in  Greece,  and  had 
most  of  them  been  educated  in  Europe;  these  formed 
themselves  into  a  battalion,  called  the  Sacred  Band,  and 
displayed  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  cause.  Their  em* 
blem  was  a  Phenix  rising  from  its  ashes ;  and  on  their  caps 
they  had  painted  a  death^s  head  and  cross-bones :  many 
of  them  let  their  beard  grow,  swearing  not  to  cut  it  until 
their  country  should  be  free.  Nor  was  their  zeal  expressed 
in  this  way  alone;  they  organized  their  band  upon  the 
plan  of  European  tactics,  and  displayed  a  keen  desire  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  necessary  disdpline,  and  the 
manoeuvres. 

After  spending  a  number  of  days  in  the  attempt  to  rouse 
the  inliabitants  of  Moldavia  by  pompous  proclamations, 
Ipselanti  left  Yassi  for  the  province  of  Valachia.  On  the 
route  he  learnt  two  circumstances  very  discouraging  to 
him  ;  one  was,  the  emperor  Alexander's  proclamation 
from  Laybach,  discountenancing  his  expedition  altogether, 
and  pronouacing  it  a  mad  scheme :  the  other,  that  a  rival 
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had  started  up  inWalachia,  (named  Theodore,)  who  seemed 
inclined  to  organize  a  revolt,  and  head  it  himself.  He  had 
collected  around  him  a  number  of  wild  soldiers,  and  called 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  join  him,  and  throw  off  alike  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  Greek  goTernofs,  whom 
he  had  placed  over  them.  But  Ipselanti  continued  to 
advance  into  Walachia,  his  motley  band  continually  in- 
creasing, until  he  arrived  before  Bucharest,  the  capital ; 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Theodore,  and  Sava,  (another  chief,  who  acted  with  nei- 
ther of  them,)  to  acktiowledge  him  as  head ;  instead  of 
striking  some  bold  stroke  to  show  his  superiority,  and  give 
the  people  confidence.  His  own  followers  and  the  people, 
saw^  the  variance  between  the  chiefs;  they  siiw  day  after 
day  pass  away ;  the  precious  time,  when  the  Turks,  fi'om 
surprise,  were  inactive,  entirely  lost ;  and  the  general  and 
his  officers  amusing  themselves  in  their  quarters.  All 
attempts  to  revolutionize  Servia,  had  been  unavailing; 
and  Ipselanti,  who  found  the  Turks  recovering  from  their 
surprise,  and  preparing  to  bring  against  him  a  considera- 
ble army,  showed  strong  marks  of  indecision,  if  not  repen- 
tance of  the  step  he  had  taken*  Meantime,  let  us  look 
at  the  Morea,  where  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Ipselanti^s 
expedition,  magnified,  as  usual^  had  caused  the  kindling 
of  the  revolutionary  flame. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Kourchid  Pashaw,  governor 
of  the  Morea,  had  been  called  away,  with  all  his  disposa- 
ble force,  to  assist  against  Ali  Pashaw :  he  soon  got  news 
of  the  invasion  of  Moldavia,  by  Ipselanti.  Hearing  of 
gome  disturbances  at  Patrass,  he  sent  orders  to  his  chief 
officer  at  Tripolizza,  to  summon  the  Greek  Primates  and 
bishops  of  the  Morea,  to  that  capital ;  to  hold  them  as  hos- 
tages, and  to  proceed  to  disarm  the  Greek  population. 
This  order  produced  the  greatest  commotion  among  those 
who  had  been  planning  the  revolt ;  they  saw,  that  if  ful- 
filled, it  must  be  a  death  blow  to  their  hopes ;  it  was 
peremptory,  and  left  them  lio  time  to  get  more  certain  ' 

information  about  the  expedition  of  Ipselanti^  in  which, 
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they  then  placed  but  little  confidence ;  to  heiitate,  howerer, 
was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Turks.  Sereral  bishopB,  and 
some  of  the  chief  men,  among  others,  the  son  of  Mavromi- 
ehalis,  bey  of  Maina,  obeyed  the  order,  and  surrendered 
themselves,  assuring  the  Turks  of  the  foUy  of  their  fears. 
But  Germanos,  bishop  of  Patrass,  and  several  of  the  most 
influential  men,  delayed,  under  various  pretexts,  complying 
with  die  summons ;  till  the  former,  arriving  at  [1831. 
Calavrita,  and  having  no  longer  any  excuse,  {Aprii. 
suddenly  displayed  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  called 
upon  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  liberty,  to  take 
up  aims  against  their  oppressors.  This  was  on  the  4th ; 
the  people  answered  his  call,  by  a  general  rush  to 
arms,  and  the  few  Turks  who  were  in  the  place,  were 
made  prisoners.  The  spark  thus  struck,  mounted  into  a 
flame,  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  Morea. 

For  centuries,  the  people  had  been  suffering  the  most 
horrible  slavery,  without  daring  to  groan  aloud ;  and  now, 
at  the  sound  of  the  word  liberty,  they  raised  ihe  cry  o£ 
vengeance ;  and  seizing  upon  whatever  arms  were  at  hand, 
they  fell  upon  their  oppressors — shewed  down  those  who 
resisted,  and  butchered  those  who  yielded.  Vain  was  it  to 
urge  the  policy  of  nuking  prisoners ;  vainer  still,  was  the 
cry  for  quarter  and  mercy :  too  many  Greeks  could  remem* 
ber  their  houses  burnt,  a  father  murdered,  or  a  mother  ot 
sister  violated ;  p^haps,  themselves  treated  in  a  way  that 
makes  nature  shudder ;  and  they  would  not  miss  the  oppor* 
tmiity  of  revenging  their  wrongs,  in  the  blood  of  theif 
oppressors. 

The  Aigohs,  and  the  district  of  Corinth,  were  soon  in 
revolt ;  but  no  man  so  much  distingubhed  himself  as  Pierre 
Mavromichalis,  Bey  of  Maina.  He  had  been  [daced  by 
the  Turks  in  this  situation ;  his  post  was  Ipcrative  ;  his  in* 
fluefice  over  his  countrym^  very  great ;  and  he  had  no 
prospect  of  making  his  condition  better  by  the  revolt :  but  he 
listened  not  a  moment  to  any  thou^t,  but  that  of  the 
Hbe^  of  his  country  ;  and,  wai'mly  seconded  by  his 
brave  brothers  and  sons,  he  led  the  Mainotes  from  their 
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tnowtains,  and  possessed  hknself  of  Calamata,  and  the 
fine  coHRtiy  about  it  The  Turks^  suiprised  by  the  sud'^ 
denness  and  generaUty  of  the  insurrection,  thought  of 
nothing  bat  personat  safety ;  those  who  could^  escaped  to 
the  fiurtified  towns ;  others  hastily  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  little  tow»^  with  which  the  country  abounds;  but 
being  withoiU  proviedons^  were  obliged  soon  to  yield  The 
news  reached  the  Ionian  islands,  and  excited  the  greatest 
enthc^iasm  among  the  Greeks.  Colocotroni,  who  had  been 
living  a  kind  of  exile  there,  with  his  brave  nephew,  Nike* 
taz,  inunediately;  crossed  over  to  the  Morea.;  while  the 
kihabitaats  prepared  an  expedition  to  follow  them. 

Germanos,  bishop  of  Patrass,  thus  finding  his  warmest 
hopes  realised,  prepared  to  make  an  attack  upon  Patrass, 
before  the  Turks  should  recover  fi'om  their  stupor ;  the 
only  time  in  which  he  could  hope  to  succeed,  with  the 
undisciplined  rabble,  which  had  collected  around  him« 
Accordingly,  only  i^ven  days  fr<Hn  his  first  raising  the 
standard,  he  made  an  ineffectual  att^npt  upon  the  place^ 
But  his  numbers  increasing  every  moment,  he  descended 
again  on  the  17tfa,  drove  the  Turks  firom  the  town,  (to 
which,  however,  they  set  fire,  before  jretiring,)  and  forced 
them,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle,  which  he  blodi^ 
aded  with  500(X  men.  But  these  were  the  unwarlike  pea- 
santry, who,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  had  seized 
upon  old  muskets,  ruirty  swords,  sickles,  or  even  clubs,  and 
run  togeth^  to  fc»'m  an  army';  but  of  w|iich  they  had  not 
one  necessary,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  stand  against 
the  most  feeble  charge. 

Meantime  the  cry  reached  the  Islands ;  [April  1S2L 
Spetzia  heard  it,  and  rose ;  Ipsara  followed ;  but  Hydra, 
the  most  important  of  all,  hesitated :  a  few  words  will  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  this.  The  rich  merchants,  who  form  the 
aristocracy  of  the  island,  were  in  a  veiy  eaqr  situation ;  they 
p»d  a.  small  tr^le  to  the  Sultan^  but  had  not  a  Turk  upon 
their  idand.  They  had  rapidly  amassed  knmense  fortu)aes 
ijy  commerce  \  and  akhou^  they  sufficed  from  the  present 
stagnation  of  business,  it  wae  not  to  be  tessened  by  the  war  i 
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nay,  they  were  to  risk  eveiy  tiling,  without  a  hope  of  ame^ 
liorating  their  8i|aation,  even  in  case  of  complete  sacceas^ 
These  considerations,  <^rating  upon  men  by  nature  very 
selfish,  induced  them  to  use  every  means  to  put  down  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  which  had  infected  the  populace,  en^ 
tirely  marine ;  and  which  was  gaining  fast,  from  the  sufier-* 
ing  which  then  prevailed,  arising  from  the  stagnaticm  of 
business.  But  there  were  not  wanting  demagogues  to 
increase  this  spirit,  and  to  excite  the  sailors ;  who  at  last 
forced  the  Primates  to  hoist  the  flag  of  liberty.  A  certain 
Captain  Antonio,  persuaded  the  people  that  it  would  be 
right  to  oblige  the  Primates  to  fit  out  a  squadron  at  their 
own  expense ;  and  that  every  sailor  should  receive  fixun 
them  250  piastres ;  and  the  Primates  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply. This  was  the  most  important  point  gained,  for  with* 
out  the  marine  force  of  these  islands,  the  insurrection  could 
not  have  been  continued  six  months. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  the  first  of  May,  1821,  the  insur- 
rection had  assumed  a  most  formidable  appearance; 
Ipselanti  in  Moldavia;  the  Suliotes  in  Albania;  all  the 
Morea ;  and  the  islanders,  were  in  arms ;  Greece  had  gone 
too  far  to  retract ;  she  had  only  the  alternative  of  victory, 
or  extermination.  But  we  shall  see  that  the  Sultan,  as  tf 
to  render  impossible  any  future  reconciliation  with  the 
Greeks,  took  just  the  steps  to  infiiriate  the  revolted,  and 
make  those  who  had  not  yet  joined  them,  hasten  to  do  soi 

When  the  news  reached  the  Sultan  of  the  insurrectionary 
movements,  he  resolved  upon  a  mode  of  revenge,  which 
showed  that  he  merited  the  title  of  butcher,  bestowed  upoa 
him  by  the  Greeks.  Let  us  pass  over  the  murder  of  the 
young,  learned,  and  accomplished  Demetre  Mcn-ousi,  his 
Grand  Interpreter ;  for  this,  there  was  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse.  But  to  bis,  followed  that  of  ten  Greeks,  (^  the 
first  families  of  ConstiEmtinople ;  among  others,  one  of  the 
Mavrocordato  family..  But  in  order  to  outrage,  in  the 
highest  possiUe  degree,  the  feelings  of  every  Gr eek,  it  was 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  excite  their  indigr 
nation  and  horror ;  not  only  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 
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but  by  the  sandtity  and  rank  of  the  victim.  The  head  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Grand  Patriarch,  resident  at  Con- 
stantinopIe,.was  then,  Gregory ;  a  man  who  had  been  raised 
to  that  office  on  account  of  his  genuine  piety,  and  induced 
to  hold  it  against  his  will,  by  the  universal  and  strongly 
urged  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  Nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  than  the  appearance  of  this  venerable  man, 
then  nearly  ninety  years  of  age ;  nothing  more  mild  and 
engaging  than  his  demeanour;  nothing  more  blameless 
than  his  whole  life ;  yet,  on^  Easter  Sunday,  after  the  per^ 
formance  of  church  ceremonies,  he  was  seized  as  he  came 
out  at  the  door,  by  the  Sultanas  emissaries;  dragged  off  to 
his  palace,  and  hung  up  over  the  gate  like  a  dog ;  and  his 
body  left  for  two  days,  to  be  scoffed  at,  and  spit  on  by  every 
good  Mussulman,  and  then  dragged  by  the  heels  to  the  sea 
shore,  and  thrown  into  the  water.  This  brutal  act,  accom^ 
panied  by  every  aggravating  circumstance  that  could  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  the  imperial  butcher,  by  whom  it  was  per- 
petrated, was  the  signd  for  the  commencement  of  outrages 
upon  the  Christians ;  then  began  those  massacres  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  the  sickening  details  of  which, 
the  European  journals  teemed  for  months.  Then  the 
streeti^  of  Constantinople  ran  down  with  Christian  blood  ; 
then  murder  and  rapine  had  full  sway  in  the  lair  of  the 
Sultan.  Churches,  were  bi:oken  into  and  pillaged ;  the  or- 
naments torn  down,  and  the  pictures  of  the  saints  defiled 
in  every  jvay  ;  nine  bishops,  besides  hundreds  of  priests^ 
were  hung;  and  many  thousands  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  without  possibility  of 
defence. 

The  bloody  signal  given  at  Constantinople,  was  heard 
through  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Turkish  population  greatly 
outnumbers  the  Greek ;  and  they  began  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  whom  they  coidd  find.  The  smoke  of 
hundreds  of  peaceftil  villages,  and  the  blood  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands* of  Greeks,  were  made  to  atone  for  the  fault  of  thek 

*  It  imposfuble  to  state  with  any  precision,  the  number  of  Greeks  batch- 
end  in  Asia  Mmorr 


t^icpok.    H'tkaefiwaGR«k«te> 


The  bfaMMhr  tale  ffvead 
thofC  M  m  were  icodered 
riodiclhre;  thoK  «ko  had  doI 
doMu 

We  left  the  Soliotei  just  iCNcatcved  into 
countij,  iBi  bfginniBg  to  haras  the 
PtHfaav^s  anqr.  They  woe  not  joiaed  ij 
ton,  m  the  miumicci  oT  Ah  P^diaw  had  led 
ped ;  for  hk  cflbrts  to  lefiilalMiBMe  the 
great  meative  been  iBMomeiwfiJ ;  he  being  in  the 
of  many  tyiants,  who,  fioai  having  ioBg  acted  a  doriik 
part,  cannot  obtain  credit,  irfaai  thef  eaneetlj  him  it  the 
tmtk  Still,  the  SidioteB  efiected  a  coonderabledirefaoB ; 
they  first  oitirely  cleared  the  sunoonding  coantrT^of  the 
Turks,  and  carried  ewerj  positioo  which  was  of  inportttiee; 
and,  having  secmred  their  own  district,  eitended  their  de* 
predaticMW  farther  bam  home.  SmaO  bodies  of  Torks  on- 
ly couM  be  spared  from  the  main  blockading  army;  these 
were  sent,  and  uniformly  defeated.  One  aliair,  in  partica- 
)ar,  deserves  note.  About  4000  Turiu  woe  encamped  at 
Plaka,  and  Marco  Botzaris,  wishing  to  drive  them  fit>m 
their  position,  yet  not  having  sufficient  force  to  attack  them 
in  the  day  time,  fell  upon  them  at  midnight,  with  about  500 
followers ;  and  succeeded  in  routing  and  scattering  them. 
Many  and  unimportant  battles  were  fought  under  Lambro 
Veicos,  Javellas,  and  other  Suliote  chiefs.  Numbers  of 
prisoners  were  taken  in  arms,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Sa* 
liotes,  be  it  said,  they  were  generally  sent  back  unhurt. 

Let  us  leave  these  brave  mountaineers  contending,  with- 
out organization,  or  money,  or  ammunition,  or  magazines, 
against  an  enemy  well  provided  with  all  of  them ;  and  turn 
to  tho  state  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Pdopmiessus,  which 
began  to  assume  a  favourable  appearance. 

We  left  the  Morea  in  a  state  of  insurrection^  from  Corinth 
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to  Modon ;  &om  Napdi  to  Gastouni.  Germanos,  bishop  of 
Patrass,  was  blockading  lliat  ibrtrees ;  Colocotrini,  Mavro- 
michaiis,  and  otfaa's,  were  assembling  meir,  and  cutting  up 
the  Turks  who  were  scattered  about  the  villages.  But  the 
news  had  r^u^hed  RoumeliB,'*  and  Yussitf  Pashaw,  at  the 
bead  of  one  thousand  cavalty,  dashing  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Coriath,  flew  to  the  relief  of  Patrass.  The  appearance 
of  the  horsemen  dii^rsed  the  peasantry,  which  Germanos 
had  collected ;  and  he  wpfi  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountains. 
Meantime,  Kourchid  Pashaw  despatched  his  heutenant, 
Mohammed,  with  6000  men,  to  quell  the  insurrec^n,  by 
overrunmg  every  part  of  the  Peloponessus.  This  brave, 
active,  and  bk^odthirsty  Tartar,  crossed  the  gulf  of  Corinth^ 
at  Patrass;  marched  rapidly  to  C6rinth,  and  garrisoned  that 
fortreto;  then  went  to  Arg6s ;  the  flames  of  which,  marked 
the  moment  of-  his  departure.  He  reinforced  Napoli,  and 
then  threw  himself  into  TripolizEa ;  having  left  behind  him 
a  track,  marked  by  devastation  of  tlie  fields,  the  ashes  of  vil- 
lages, and  the  blood  of  the  peasantry.  Hearing  that  the 
insurgents  had  been  collected  in  consid^able  numbers  un- 
der Germanos  and  Colocotroni,  at  Lala,  he  immediately  re- 
'  solved  to  attacked  them ;  judging  well,  that  a  defeat  at  this 
moment,  woukl  damp  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  per- 
haps quench  it.  The  Lahotes,  a  brave  and  hardy  tribe  of 
Albanian  Turks,  settled  at  Anti-Lala,  (a  place  beyond  the 
Greek  portion,)  still  maintained  their  village,  in  spite  of  the 
general  insurrection  around  them.  To  these  Turks,  Mo- 
hammed  wrote,  directing  them  to  fall  up<m  the  rear  of  the 
Greek  post,  while  he  should  attack  it  in  fi-ont.  But  his  well 
laid  plan  was  obstructed  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  with  what  enthusiasm  the  dawn  of 
the  revolution  was  hailed  by  the'  Greeks  of  the  Ionian 
islands ;  and  that  they  were  preparing  an  expedition  to  as- 
sist their  countrymen.  This  expedition  was_  commanded 
by  count  Andreas  Metaxa,  of  Cephalonia,  who  debarked 
upon  the  Morea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  with  six 

^  The  Greeks  give  the  general  name  Roumelia,  to  those  p^rts  generally 
called  Continental  Greece,  above  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
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handled  men.  He  immediately  advanced  into  the  interior, 
and,  at  a  meet  lucky  moment^halted  upon  the  banks  of  a  litde 
stream,  just  as  the  Laliotes  arriTed  at  the  opposite  baidi,  on 
their  way  to  attack  the  Greek  position,  as  tt^y  had  arrang- 
ed with  Mohammed.  Metaza  knew  nothing  of  this ;  yet  he 
prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 

A  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Turks ;  who  then  began  to  negotiate,  and  sue  for  a  passage ; 
saying,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  common  between  the 
Greeks  of  the  islands  and  the  Moriotes.  But  Metaxa  was  firm ; 
and  ihe  next  morning  a  desperate  struggle  took  place :  the 
Greeks  were  far  inferior  in  number,  but  their  position  was 
fine ;  for  the  Turks  had  not  only  the  stream  to  pass,  but 
the  marsh  on  its  edge,  -where  they  got  entangled ;  and 
after  considerable  loss,  fled,  and  were  pursued  to  Anti-Lala. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here,  longer  than  to  take  their  families ; 
and  save  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Patrass,  while 
Metaxa  took  possession  of  their  town. 

Meantime,  Mohammed  advanced  with  all  his  force  fi:om 
Tripolizza ;  and  at  sunset,  was  before  the  position  of  the 
Greeks;  who,  about  2500  in  number,  were  commandea 
by  Anagnostaras,  Germanos,  and  Colocotroni.  Moham-  * 
med  felt  himself  sure  of  them ;  and  only  waited  for  the 
morning,  to  hear  the  war-shout  of  the  Laliotes  in  their  rear. 
Morning  came,  but  there  came  no  Laliotes;  bodies  of  men 
were  seen  coming  up  irregularly,  but  they  were  reinforce- 
ments to  tbe  Greeks.  At  last,  tired  with  waiting,  Moham* 
med  resolyed  to  attack  alone.  A  furious  on^et  of  the 
Turks,  carried  several  Greek  posts ;  but  when  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  line  of  tambouris^  or  breastworks ;  a  terrible 
and  well  sustained  fire  of  musketry  firom  the  Greeks,  who 
were  completely  sheltered,  staggered  them :  they  advanced 
again,  and  again,  but  were  equally  unsuccessfiil ;  when, 
seeing  more  Greeks  come  up,  all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed 
could  not  prevent  his  doldiers  from  retiring ;  and  the  Greeks, 
sallyuig  upon  them,  urged  them  into  a  complete  flight ; 
and  pursued  them,  to  the  very  walls  of  Tripolizza, 
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The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  astonishingly  [183L 
clisproportionate  to  its  real  importance ;  that  is,  by  [May, 
the  moral  effect  it  had  upon  the  people :  it  inspirited  the 
ivhole  Pelopenessus ;  it  showed  the  Greeks  that  they  might 
contend  with,  and  beat  the  proud  Osmanli,  whose  nod  they 
had  so  long  trembled  at.  Numbers  docked  in  daily,  and 
swelled  the  bands  under  Colocotroni,  Niketas,  Anagnostara, 
and  others ;  who  took  up  their  position  upon  the  mountains 
by  which  Tripolizza  is  surrounded,  and  showed  Mohammed 
that  he  might  be  closely  blockaded. 

Meanwhile,  the  islands  had  not  been  idle ;  Hydra  con- 
tributed eleven  vessels ;  which,  joined  to  seven  from  Spez- 
zia,  and  four  from  Iqmra,  sailed  on  the  2d,  under  the 
command  of  the  Hydriote,  Jacomaki  Tombazi.  Arriving 
at  the  large  island  Tinos,  they  found  the  flag  of  Uberty 
displayed  there ;  and  the  people  fiill  of  enthusiasm.  They 
found  several  other  islands  in  the  same  condition ;  but  at 
Scio,  the  Primates  and  priests  were  busy  in  putting  down 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  people :  since,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
their  island,  it  could  only  involve  them  in  a  hopeless 
struggle.  The  fleet,  after  making  some  unimportant  cap- 
tures, returned  home ;  its  successes  greatly  magnified  by 
report,  which,  however,  was  productive  of  momentary  good. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Extension  of  the  Insurrection — Assembly  at  Calamata — 
Arrival  of  Demetrius  Ipselanti  at  Hydra — His  character 
" — Blockade  of  Navarino — Monembasia — Tripolitza — 
Second  cruise  of  the  fleet — Its  state — Destruction  ofAtoa- 
la — Blockade  of  Athens — Greeks  take  the  lower  town. 

The  rapid  spread,  and  the .  momentary  success  of  the 
revolt  in  the  Morea,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Greece ; 
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the  outrages  committed  at  Comtantinople,  and  the  munier 
of  the  Patriarch,  seemed  to  pat  an  end  to  anj  hope  of 
reconciliation ;  and  all  prepared  tor  the  contest.     The 
peasants  of  Attica,  after  securing  theif  effects  in  the  monn- 
tains,  began  to  issue  forth  in  small  bands,  and  harasv  the 
Turks.    BcBtia,  Etoha,  and  Locris,.  followed  the  exmaxpk. 
Missolonghi  was  then  merely  a  fishing  station,  but  was  al- 
ready in  arms ;  as  high  up  as  Macedonia,  the  Greeks  were  in 
commotion ;  and  all  the  Chersonese  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection.   But  still  more  important  was  the  insurrection  of 
the  large  islands :  Samos  set  the  eiample,  and  ( was  fol- 
lowed by  Paros,  Andros,  and  some  smallar  ones ;  and  soon, 
Candia,  the  richest  and  largest  of  aH,  joined  the  revolt, 
as  well  as  Negropont    Those  islands  m  which  there  was 
a  majority  of  Catholic  Greeks,*  as  Naxia,  Santorin,  Syra, 
&c.  were  the  last ;  in  fact,  they  held  back  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  commencement  of  the  revolt,  in  these  parts,  was 
attended  with  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the  Morea : 
the  Turks,  generally  taken  unawares,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  fortified  places,  where  they  shut  themselves  up.  If 
they  failed  in  this,  they  were  massacred  in  the  fury  of  the 
moment;  or  subjected  to  a  slavery,  often  as  galling  as  that 
they  used  to  exercise ;  and  which  generally  put  a  speedy 
end  to  itself  by  its  severity. 

Afier  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Lala,  byAnagnostaraand 
Colocotroni,  a  stability  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  revolt ;  and 
thinking  men. immediately  turned  their  attention  to  estab- 

*  During  the  time  that  the  Venetians  potneaed  Greece,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  contrived  to  make  some  proselytee,  espedany  in  the  Islands  • 
and  during  the  present  straggle  for  liberty,  the  descendants  of  tiioee  Moee-' 
ly tes  have  not  only  shown  an  unpatriotic  sinrit.  b«t  they  have  prayed  and 
laboiued  for  its  failure.  They  hate  the  orthodox  creeks,  with  that  gena. 
me  hatred  which  bigotry  so  weU  inspires ;  and  the  compliment  is  returned  • 
though  from  the  number  of  the  Catholics  being  so  smaU,  the  Greeks  have 
no  reason  to  fear  them,  and  therelbre  season  their  hatred  with  seom.  The 
CatiioUc  Greeks  attempt  an  imitation  of  Eurc^iean  dress  and  manners ;  and 
inm  aode  tlbe  graerfol  costimie  of  their  eouatiy,  out  a  ridiciiloiis  ligure 
m  bats  and  coats,  which  they  know  not  how  to  make,  or  put  on  when  made. 
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lishing  something  like  a  government,  to  direct  its  yet  totter- 
ing 9teps.  A  meeting  was  called  at  Calamata,  of  the  Pri- 
mates, or  rich  men  of  the  Morea.  This  assembly  taking 
upon  itself  the  name  of  Senate,  elected  Petro  Mavromicha- 
lis  President,  and  proceeded  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
convert  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause,  the  momentary  panic 
of  the  Turks,  Exertions  were  made  to  introduce  some  kind 
of  order  into  the  mere  mob  of  armed  men,  which  constitu- 
ted the  army.  Germanos,  bishop  of  Patrass,  who  was  the 
first  to  begin  the  revolution,  had  given  up  all  direction  of 
military  affairs  to  Colocotroni ;  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Senate.  Measures  were  taken  to  blockade  all  the  Turk- 
ish fortresses;  besides  those  of  Navarin  and  Monembasia, 
which  were  really  invested  by  the  peasantry,  and  some  of 
the  wild  soldiery.  Tripolizza  was  watched  by  a  conside- 
rable force,  which  had  united  under  Theodore  Colocotroni, 
and  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men.  This  individual  is 
the  son  of  a  Kleftes,  or  mountain  robber,  who  became  so 
renowned  for  the  cunning  and  courage  with  which  he  com- 
mitted his  depredations  upon  the  Turks,  that  a  large  band 
collected  themselves  under  his  command,  and  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  Morea.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, — ^in  war 
with  the  Turka ; — and  his  name,  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
the'  Kleftes,  and  handed  down  in  their  wild  songs,  gave  a 
reputation  to  his  son ;  who  frpm  his  youth  followed  his  fa- 
ther's profession.  / 

The  Turks  having  succeeded  pretty  well  in  clearing  the 
Morea  of  these  freebooters,  Colocotroni  was  obliged  to  seek 
other  occupation;  and  we  find  him  serving  in  a  regiment  of 
Albanian  Greeks,  organiijced  by  the  British,  in  the  Ionian 
Islands ;  in  which  he  held  some  subordinate  office ;  until 
the  regiment  being  disbanded,  he  found  himself  out  of  em- 
ploy. The  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  opened  to  him 
a  new  career ;  he  hastened  over  to  the  Morea,  and  his  name 
and  reputation,  at  that  moment,  when  he  had  few  competi- 
tors, gained  him  the  greatest  influence  among  the  wild  sol- 
diery.   He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age :  has  a  htige  clumsy 
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figure ;  to  which  is  united  by  a  brawny  bull  neck,  an  inf 
mense  shaggy  head;  with  a  face  strongly,  but  coersdy 
marked;  indicating  cunning,  presumption,  and  dogged  reao- 
hition ;  which  are  in  fact,  the  attributes  of  his  character. 
Enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  courage,  he  seemed  to  think 
any  demonstration  of  it  unnecessary;  and  there  is  hardly  aa 
instance  known  of  his  exposing  his  person,  during  the  war. 
As  profoundly  ignorant  of  politics,  as  of  letters ;  he  seemed 
disregardfiil  of  his  reputation,  and  his  actions  have  been  uni- 
fbrmly  directed  by  his  ruling  passion,  avarice ;  and,  as  sub- 
servient to  this,  a  desire  of  military  supremacy  in  the  Morea. 
The  Assembly  at  Calamata  fmished  its  labours  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nations  of  Europe,  declaring  the  object  of  the 
insurrection,  the  resolution  and  ability  of  their  countrymen 
to  make  a  desperate  struggle  for  independence,  and  praying 
for  assistance.  The  governing  power  was  then  vested  in  a 
Commission*  of  seven  persons ;  of  whom  Mavromichalis 
was  chosen  President ;  and  the  Assembly  dissolved,  or  rather 
adjourned  its  meeting,  till  the  surrender  of  Tripolitza;  which 
was  then  hoped  for,  though  almost  against  hope.  The  Com- 
mission continued  endeavouring  to  introduce  something 
like  order ;  and  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  blockade 
of  Navarin,  and  Monembasia ;  where  it  was  known  the 
Turks  could  have  but  few  provisions.  They  soon  received 
a  letter  from  Prince  Demetrius  Ipselanti,  announcing  his 
arrival  at  Hydra ;  that  he  had  come  as  the  representative  of 
his  brother  Alexander  Ipselanti,  who  had  appointed  him  to 
head  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea.  This  individual  had 
left  Russia  accompanied  by  several  followers :  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  traverse  the  Austrian  dominions  in  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant ;  and  at  last  arrived  at  Hydra,  where  he  was  received 
with  extravagant  joy  by  the  people  and  Primates;  and 
though  the  latter  were  a  httle  startled  at  his  extraoitlinarv 
pretensions,  yet  being  in  want  of  a  leader,  and  great  reliance 

*Tbe  names  of  the  znemben  of  this  Coininifliioii  were  Sotiri  Kara- 
lam^  Athaaeoe  Kanaearis,  Nicolo  Poneropulo,  Theodoraki  Rcndis,  Anag- 
noflti,  Paparopnlo,  and  Theodore  Bishop  of-—- 
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being  placed  on  the  exertions  of  his  brother,  who  talked  in 
his  proclamations  of  the  forty  thousand  Russian  bayonets 
which  were  to  follow  him;  they  recognised  Demetrius  as 
their  Generalissimo. 

A  finer  opportunity  to  run  the  race  of  ambition  could  not 
be  presented  to  a  man  of  genius,  than  had  Demetrius  Ipse- 
lanti ;  one  of  ordinary  talent  even,  without  his  personal  de- 
lects, might  have  done  much ;  but  these  were  great.  He 
is  ^hqut  forty  years  of  age ;  but  being  small  of  stature,  his 
gaunt,  and  almost  skeleton-hke  figure,  and  bald  head,  give 
him  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age ;  while  his  near- 
ness of  sight,  a  disagreeable  twang  of  the  voice,  and  a  stiff, 
and  awkward,  and  embarrassed  manner,  excites  disagreea- 
ble feeling  in  any  one  introduced  to  him,  amounting  almost 
to  pity.  But  Demetrius  Ipselanti  has  not  the  character 
which  his  exterior  seenis  to  indicate ;  he  possesses  that  best 
kind  of  courage,  a  cool  indifference  to  danger ;  is  fi-ee  fi-om 
the  besetting  sin  of  his  countrymen,  avarice ;  is  a  sincere  pa- 
triot ;  and  when  once  the  reserve  of  first  acquaintance  is 
worn  off,  he  proves  the  kind  and  generous  fi-iend.  But  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of  weak 
minded,  vain  young  men,  whose  sole  recommendation,  was 
their  talent  of  flattmng ;  and  who  probably  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  setting  up  ridiculous  pretensions  of  supe- 
riority ;  which  people  will  never  submit  to,  in  one  deficient 
of  the  talent  and  power  to  enforce  them. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Hydra,  Ipselanti  crossed 
over  to  the  Morea,  where  the  chief  Primates  were  waiting 
to  receive  him.  They  paid  him  their  respects  on  board  the 
vessel ;  and  were  inunediately  disgusted  with  the  cold  and 
disrespectfiil  manner  in  which  he  received  them ;  for  he  did 
not  even  rise  on  their  entrance.  This  was  intentional,  and 
notarising  wholly  fi'dm  his  naturally  ungracious  manner;  for 
when  Colocotroni,  and  the  other  military  chiefs  came,  he 
rose ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  meant  to  attach  this  party  to 
him.  From  that  moment,  the  Primates  resolved  to  ruin  him ; 
and  we  may  see  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is  engraft- 
ed in  the  Greek  character,  by  the  steps  this  already  formed 
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parly  took.  The  revolt  was  hardly  staUe ;  all  was  doubt 
mid  imcertainty ;  a  Turkish  army  might  crush  it  in  a  month  ; 
yet  they  b^^  by  circulating  letters  to  aU  their  districts,  to 
try  to  raise  a  party  against  Ipselanti ;  because,  from  one  io* 
terview,  they  suspected  he  would  not  favour  them.  But 
nothing  could  be  done  openly,  as  the  people  were  all  loud 
for  IpselanU.  On  landing,  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm ;  crowds  rushed  to  see  him,  and  as  he  passed 
along,  he  was  hailed  as  the  destined  deliverer  of  his  coon- 
try.  Thus  enjoying  a  kind  of  triumph  by  anticipation,  Ipse- 
lanti passed  on  to  Calamata ;  and  on  his  arrival,  his  first 
thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  forming 
regular  troops ;  or  at  least  of  introducing  some  kind  of  or- 
der, into  the  mass  of  men  with  muskets,  then  styled  the  ar- 
my :  meantime,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  parts 
of  Greece. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnessus,  and  at  a  considera- 
ble elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  a  large  plain, 
entirely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  which  rise  round  it  in  a 
circular  form;  and  from  which  there  are  no  outlets  except 
by  two  or  three  narrow  passes.  .On  this  plain,  where  once 
rose  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Palantium ;  is  built  Tripolitza. 
It  is  of  a  square  form,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  crowne  d  with 
battlements,  and  flanked  with  towers ;  and  at  the  S.  W.  part 
it  has  a  small  citadel  garnished  ivith  a  few  poor  cannon. 
It  was  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea ;  and  contained 
30,000  inhabitants ;  which  number  was  now  augmented  by 
the  influx  of  the  Turks  from  all  the  surrounding  country, 
who  fled  to  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection.  All  the  male  inhabitants  were  armed; 
and  besides,  there  were  to  garrison  it,  about  3500  Albanian 
Turks,  and  some  cavalry.  The  place  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mohammed^  the  lieutenant  of  Kourchid,  Pashaw 
of  the  Morea;  who  himself  was  with  the  Sultanas  army,  be- 
sieging Ali  Pachaw  at  Yanina. 

To  invest  this  important  place,  was  Ipselanti^s  first  care. 
He  found  the  mountains  around  the  plain,  filled  with  bands 
of  armed  Greeks,  who  kept  the  passes  toward  Napoli  di 
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Romania,  and  that  one  leading  south  to  Navarino ;  and  ef- 
fectually cut  off  the  Turks  from  any  conununication  with 
either  of  those  places ;  but  they  had  by  their  cavalry  com* 
plete  comn^and  of  the  plain,  from  which  they  drew  consi- 
derable support :  nor  had  want  so  far  manifested  itself,  as 
to  make  them  attempt  the  forcing  of  any  passage.  Remain- 
ing  here  himself  to  draw  closer  routid  the  Turks  the  net  in 
which  they  were  caught ;  Ipselanti  sent  Cantacuzene  to  su- 
perintend  the  blockade  of  Napoli  di  Malvasia. 

This  singularly  strong  natural  fortress,  called  by  the 
Greeks  McMiembasia,  (from  its  having  but  one  entrance,)  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maina.  About  a  musket 
shot  from  the  shore,  rises  suddenly  and  precipitous  to  a  great 
height,  an  enormous  rock,  perpendicular,  and  perfectly  in- 
accessible on  three  sides,  where  the  base  is  washed  by  the 
waves ;  on  the  fourth,  to  the  S.  E.  there  is  a  narrow  slip 
of  land  between  the  foot  of  the  precipice  and  the  sea, ' 
where  is  built  the  town ;  above  which  the*  rock  rises  to  a 
dizzying  height ;  and  its  top  is  only  accessible  by  a  zigzag 
path  worked  in  the  side.  To  hoist  cannon  to  the  level  top 
of  this  rock ;  to  dig  cisterns,  and  build  magazines,  were  the 
only  labour  the  Venetians  had,  in  acquiring  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  the  world.  ^ 

On  arriving  before  this  place,  Cantacuzene  saw  that  the 
only  hope  of  taking  it  was  by  famine ;  the  approaches  of 
which  already  had  begun  to  be  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  town ;  though  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  above, 
was  not  in  want :  for  the  former  had  flocked  in  hastily  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  were  unprovided.  The  great- 
est obstacle  Cantacuzene  had,  was  from  the  thievish  Mai- 
note  Greeks ;  who,  although  they  kept  the  blockade  very 
strict,  and  were  not  backward  in  repelling  by  force  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Turks  to  sally  out ;  yet  could  not  refrain  from 
accepting  the  offers  of  the  rich  Turks,  who  in  their  evening 
parleys  would  offer  immense  sums  for  bread,  and  seldom  fail- 
ed to  get  it.  To  stop  this  disgraceful  traffic,  Cantacuzene 
attempted  to  carry  by  assault,  the  Uttle  bridge  which  con- 
nects the  town  with  the  mcun  land ;  but  the  Turks  de- 
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fended  it  reBolutely,  and  repuls^  him.  He  then  e<mtent- 
ed  himself  with  hemming  it  in  closely,  and  awaiting  the 
slower,  but  sure  effects  of  famine. 

The  blockade  of  Navarino  or  Neo-castro  had  been  com- 
menced before  that  of  any  other  place ;  and  an  idea  of  the 
discipline  and  subordination  which  exists  in  Greek  armies, 
may  be  had  from  the  transaction  before  it  On  the  first 
alarm,  the  Turks  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress; 
and  after  some  successes,  the  Greeks  assembled  before  it 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  This  was  frequently  aug- 
mented ;  and  a  line  of  breastworks  was  thrown  up,  or  ra- 
ther built  with  stone  like  a  common  wall,  to  defend  them 
against  any  assault  of  the  Turks.  A  few  days  before  the 
feast  of  Easter,  great  numbers  of  the  Greeks  began  to  leave, 
and  go  home  to  keep  the  feast ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  lead- 
ers exerted  themselves;  it  was  in  vain  to  talk,  or  pray,  or 
threaten.  It  is  necessary,  said  the  men,  that  we  should  go 
home,  and  enjoy  ourselves  during  the  feast ;  and  afterwards 
we  will  hasten  back,  and  begin  the  blockade  again.  On 
the  day  of  the  feast,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
to  be  found ;  and  fifty  more  were  watching  Modon.  .  But 
though  these  men  were  induced  to  stay  in  their  tambourh 
or  breastworks ;  nothing  could  keep  them  from  celebrating 
the  festival,  which  they  did  in  their  usual  way,  drinking 
wine,  dancing,  and  firing  their  pistols.  The  Turks,  who 
know  well  the  Greek  mode  of  celebrating  festivals,  became 
aware  of  their  diminished  numbers,  from  the  small  number 
of  pistol  reports  which  they  heard ;  and  they  prepared  ac- 
cordingly to  take  advantage  of  it  by  a  sally.  The  next 
morning  they  presented  themselves  at  break  of  day  before 
the  Greek  breastworks,  which  they  assailed;  the  Greeks 
defended  them  obstinately,  but  after  a  half  an  hour^s  strug- 
gle, were  upon  the  point  of  flying  before  the  increasing 
numbers  which  the  Turks  brought  up;  when  the  fifty  men 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Modon  road,  attracted  by  the 
report  of  the  musketry,  suddenly  appeared  upon  a  hiD; 
and  the  Turks,  imagining  them  to  be  the  advance  of  a 
large  body  of  men,  and  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  scheme 
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to  draw  them  to  a  distance  from  their  walls,  sad-  [1831. 
denly  retreated. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  feasters  returned,  and  the  blockade 
was  resumed. 

A  second  naval  expedition  in  the  mean  time  was  prepar- 
ing at  Hydra;  and,  as  in  the  first  one,  the  sailors,  that  is 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  forced  the  pri- 
vates and  ship's  owners  not  only  to  loan  their  vessels  gratis, 
but  to  fit  them  out,  and  to  pay  very  high  wages.  This 
was  submitted  to  with  pretty  good  grace,  as  they  were  rich, 
and  could  afford  to  be  fleeced  a  little.  Accordingly,  the 
squadron  was  prepared,  and  put  to  sea,  consisting  of  22 
Hydriote,  9  Spetziote  and  7  Ipsariote  vessels.  But  what  was 
a  Greek  fleet,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  whose 
really  praiseworthy  efforts,  have  been  so  much  extolled  and 
magnified  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  until 
the  arrival  of  the  steam  ship  Enterprise  from  England,  in 
1826,  the  Greeks  had  not  one  single  national  vessel ;  not  a 
boat  could  Government  command,  without  the  permission 
of  its  private  owners.  At  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection. Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  Ipsara,  possessed  from  400 
to  600  beautifully  modelled,  light  rigged,  swift  sailing  mer- 
chant brigs,  of  about  250  tons  burden :  armed  generally 
with  from  8  to  16  cannon,  to  protect  them  from  pirates. 
These  cannon  were  of  a  small  calibre,  seldom  exceeding 
twelve  pounders ;  and  hardly  two  alike  on  board  of  one 
vessel.  With  38  of  these  small  vessels,  each  tnanned  with 
from  90  to  100  sailors,  Jacomaki  Tombazi,  the  first  Greek 
admiral,  sailed  from  Hydra  on  his  second  cruise.  His  title 
of  admiral  sounded  well,  but  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  First. 
there  manifested  itself,  even  at  this  early  period,  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  between  Hydriotes,  Spetziotes  and  Ipsariots  ;  each 
had  its  commander  or  Admiral,  \^hose  command  alone  they 
would  obey,  if  it  suited  them:  in  fact,  neither  Admi- 
ral nor  Captain  had  any  real  authority  ;  all  depended  upon 
the  sailors.  If  the  Admiral  ordered  the  Captain  to  do  a 
particular  service,  he  consulted  his  men ;  if  they  agreed, 
well~*if  not,  he  could  not  force  them ;  the  servide  was  left 
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unperfimned,  aad  nothing  was  said  about  it.  The  interior 
of  each  vessel  presented  a  scene  of  still  greater  confusion 
r  vi  insubordination ;  there  was  the  Captain — ^but  between 
'.  ki  and  a  common  sailor,  there  was  a  void,  unfilled  by  any 
..  licer— ^no  lieutenants  or  midshipmen,  or  grade  off  any 
.^.nd.*  Among  the  men  the  same  confusion  existed ;  no  por- 
^  j-n  of  duty  was  allotted ;  no  gangs  were  formed ;  if  a  sailor 
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any  thing  that  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  be  done,  he 
c  '  it  without  waiting  for  an  order ;  or  if  an  order  was  giv* 
c^  all  hands  sprung  to  perform  it  at  once,  though  not  more 
i\  'v.i  five,  perhaps,  were  necessary.  They  were  perfectly 
•rv  r^  with  their  captain  ;  except  that  he  ate  alone :  if,  for 
V  ample,  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  necessity  of 
;.  r  ing  to  port,  they  told  him  so ;  and  in  such  a  way  too,  that 
^.e  seldom  ventured  to  neglect  the  hint. 

A  service  so  constituted  could  not  exist  with  any  but  Greek 
j:aiIors :  they  are,  strange  as  the  quality  may  appear  in  asailor, 
'•^>mperate;  even  slight  intoxication  is  very  rare  with  them; 
'  vmI  a  man  drunk  to  insensibility,  is  a  sight  never  witnessed : 
tboy  are  active  and  ^fiil,  though  they  cannot  be  called  dar- 
li  '.g  sailors.  They  are  exceedingly  clannish^  if  the  term  can  be 
^h\:^  applied.  A  rich  Hydriote,  for  example,  will  have  bro- 
th  :3  andsisters — half  brothers,  cousins,  second,  third,  fourth, 
n  to  sixteenth  cousins ;  he  has  always  many  among  the 
Lmon  sailors,  who  have  some  connexion  with  him  by 
d,  or  marriage ;  distant  indeed,  but  not  the  less  thought 
o!<  From  among  these  he  picks  the  crew  of  his  vessel;  so 
Lhat  it  is  a  kind  of  family  property ;  each  man  has  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  will  regard  her  welfare 
as  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  his  own 
private  interests  always  excepted,  of  course.  The  owner 
of  the  vessel  sometimes  commands  in  person;  more  often, 
however,  one  of  his  relatives  does  it ;  in  either  case,  it  was 
of :ea  the  source  of  evil,  for  on  going  into  action,  however 
ve  the  commander  of  a  vessel  might  be,his  interest  would 
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^  The  Lvatromot  has  but  the  shadow  of  command;  and  the  Serwawh  or 
Gmtnmatifmsi  hardly  thah 
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tell  him  to  keep  out  of  the  fire,  and  not  expose  his  ship  [1821. 
to  injury,  which  would  have  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  doubtless  it  has  kept  many  a  vessel  aloof,  whose  cap- 
tain thought  more  of  getting  his  spars  injured,  than  having 
his  men^s,  or  even  his  own  limbs  carried  away*  These  and 
similar  motives,  acted  on  some ;  a  dislike  to  danger  and 
death  on  others ;  and  we  shall  find  most  of  the  boasted 
feats  of  the  Greek  fleet,  on  examination,  to  have  been  with- 
out bloodshed  or  danger;  and  the  really  heroic  actions 
which  have  been  performed,  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
few  gallant  and  noble  patriots,  whose  names  alone,  are 
enough  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  modem  Greeks  from 
the  odium  their  enemies  would  cast  upon  it 

To  return  from  this  digression — ^Tombazi  directing  the 
course  of  his  squadron  of  brigs  toward  the  Dardanelles,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  discovered  a  division  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  one  seventy-four,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  three 
frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  two  brigs,  coming  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  directing  its  course  for  Scio.  On  disco- 
vering the  Greeks,  the  Turks  ran  for  Sigvi  in  Mytilene ;  but 
though  they  were  to  windward,  and  the  port  under  their 
lee,  the  fifty  gun  ship  was  cut  off,  and  ran  for  Egripo.  She 
was  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  bad  management  got 
on  shore:  she  then  lay  at  their  mercy ;  but  she  was  like  a 
wounded  beast,  whose  teeth  and  claws  make  him  still  for- 
midable to  the  hunter.  The  light  brigs  with  their  small 
cannon,  could  not  approach  her  with  impunity ;  and  as  for 
boarding,  though  writers  have  assa'ted,  that  the  s^lors  im- 
patiently demanded  it ;  they  never  thought  of  it,  or  only 
with  fear  and  trembling,  convinced  as  they  were,  that  the 
Turks,  in  their  desperation,  would  blow  themselves  up.  In 
this  dilemma,  captain  Athanase^  a  Hydriote,  proposed  a 
fireship;  and  after  spending  the  day  in  trials,  in  which 
one  vessel  was  burnt  ineffectually ;  a  second  was  attached 
to  the  enemy ;  the  torch  was  applied,  and  in  an  instant, 
hull,  rigging,  and  sails,  were  in  one  sheet  of  fire ;  and  her 
crew  of  five^  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  all  perished  in  the 
flames,  except  about  twenty.    This  was  the  first  use  of  the 
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Brulot  Of  fire-ifliip  by  the  Greeks ;  and  as  all  the  victories 
and  naval  advantages  which  they  have  gained,  have  been 
by  means  of  them,  a  few  lines  may  be  devoted  to  explain- 
ing the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared  and  used. 

An  old  vessel,  but  one  which  will  sail  well,  is  selected; 
every  thing  valuable  is  taken  out  of  her ;  her  inside  is  daub* 
ed  with  a  composition  of  pitch  and  sulphur,  and  filled  with 
furze  or  light  combustibles;  several  new  hatches  are  cut 
along  the  deck  on  each  side,  under  each  of  which,  is  placed 
a  small  cask  of  powder ;  the  rigging  is  well  daubed  with 
tar,  and  the  ends  of  the  yards  armed  with  hooks,  that  they 
may  catch,  and  entangle  in  the  enemy's  rigging.  When 
every  thing  is  ready,  a  train  of  powder  is  laid  from  the 
combustibles,  communicating  with  each  cask  of  powder, 
and  leading  to  the  stem  of  the  brulot ;  then  with  all  sail 
set,  she  is  run  directly  for  an  enemy  ship ;  the  sailors  (gen- 
erally twenty  in  number)  crouch  behind  the  bulwarks,  to 
hide  themselves  from  the  shot ;  and  at  the  moment  she 
strikes  against  the  ship  meant  to  be  burned,  every  man  leaps 
into  the  boat,  which  is  kept  ready,  dragging  astern ;  the 
captain  fires  the  train,  and  follows  them,  and  leaving  the 
brulot,  of  which  every  spar,  rope,  and  sail,  is  in  an  instant 
in  one  broad  blaze,  to  grasp  in  its  fiery  embrace  the  ene- 
my's vessel ;  they  pull  rapidly  away,  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  oars,  and  try  to  gain  the  vessel  appointed  to  pick 
them  up. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than  the  situation 
of  a  large  vessel  thus  attacked  ;  for  though  while  at  a  little 
distance,  it  is  easy  to  escape  a  brulot,  yet  once  united,  once 
that  the  train  is  fired,  there  is  no  hope  for  a  soul  on  board ; — 
the  only  refuge  from  a  fiery  grave,  is  to  plunge  into  a  wa- 
teiy  one. 

The  news  of  this  achievement  of  the  infant  fleet,  fl^w 
like,  wild  fire,  and  was  as  usual,  enlarged  and  improved.  In 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks  it  produced  joy  and  exultation ;  in 
those  of  the  Turks  a  savage  fury :  torment  and  murder, 
which  for  a  time  had  ceased,  were  again  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  thousands  of  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  paid  yrith 
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their  blood  for  the  loss  of  the  few  hundred  Turics  on  board 
the  vessel. 

But  no  place  suffered  like  Aivali,  or  Cydonia.  This  flour- 
ishing and  most  interesting  spot,  was  inhabited  solely  by 
Greeks;  who  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  living  under 
their  own  town  rulers.  There  were  30,000  inhabitants  in 
the  town  previous  to  the  revolution,  many  of  whom  how- 
ever had  fled.  It  had  a  college,  and  its  population  was  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  of  any  Greek  town.  Situated  as 
they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Tyrkish  empire,  the  thought 
of  revolt  could  never  have  entered  their  minds ;  but  the 
Pashaw  of  the  province  was  determined  that  it  should ;  he 
therefore,  upon  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy, 
sent  a  thousand  soldiers  to  be  quartered  among  them.  The 
next  day  a  larger  number  arriving,  began  to  commit  every 
outrage  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  wanted  only  an  excuse, 
to  fall  upon,  and  massacre  them.  The  third  day,  the  Greek 
fleet  appeared  off  the  harbour,  but  merely  by  accident,  not 
having  had  any  communication  with  it.  This  however  was 
the  signal  for  the  Turks,  who  began  to  massacre  all  that  fell 
in  their  way,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses.  The  inhabitants, 
in  despair,  rushed  to  arms ;  boats  were  sent  off  from  the 
fleet ;  the  sailors  united  with  the  inhabitants,  and  after  a 
severe  fight,  the  Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  town.  But 
the  inhabitants  knew  it  was  only  a  momentary  respite ;  in 
the  morning  the  Turks  would  return  with  immense  forces, 
and  the  only  refiige  fi'om  death  or  slavery  was  on  board  the 
vessels.  That  night  was  to  them  one  of  horror  and  confii- 
sion,  more  easily  imagined  than  described ;  every  one  was 
anxious  to  get  on  board,  with  as  many  of  his  effects  as  he 
could  save.  About  5000  were  received  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  the  next  day  as  many  more  were  butchered  by  the 
Turks.  All  the  men,  the  young  and  aged,  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood ;  the  women  and  boys,-  whose  beauty  made 
them  valuable  prizes,  were  carried  off,  to  sell  in  the  markets 
of  Constantinople,  and  serve  the  brutal  lusts  of  the  rich. 
The  iHiildings  were  aJI  burnt,  and  of  the  flourishing  Aivali^ 
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there  remained  but  the  ashes  of  its  houses,  and  the  bones 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  fleet  bore  away  with  its  melancholy  charge— eveiy 
vessel  crowded  iulL  That  of  Tombazi  had  more  than  600 
on  board.  They  were  distributed  among  the  islands,  and 
left  to  the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  fleet 
returned — each  division  to  its  own  port 

Athens  was,  at  this  time,  blockaded ;  on  the  first  exten- 
sion of  the  insurrection  to  Attica,  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
retired  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  of  yore,  when  obliged 
to  desert  their  city.  The  Turks  had  not  molested  them, 
nor  had  violence  of  any  kind  been  committed.  This  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  partly  fi-om  the  mutual  respect  in  which 
they  held  each  other ;  the  Greeks,  knowing  they  could  not 
possess  themselves  of  the  fortress,  and  the  Turks  being 
obliged  to  respect  them  for  their  numerical  superiority; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the  Turks  inha- 
biting Athens.  It  has  been  remarked  that  they  were  less 
cruel,  tyrannical,  and  bigotted,  than  any  others  in  Greece : 
and  instances  are  cited  of  mildness  and  forbearance,  nay, 
of  familiarity  with  the  infidels,  almost  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  good  Mussulman.* 

The  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  in  Attica,  was  unaccom- 
panied by  the  cruelties  elsewhere  perpetrated.  But  soon 
the  Athenians  rallying  from  Salamis,  l>egan  to  form  them- 
selves into  small  parties,  and,  united  with  the  Megarians 
and  Eleusinians,  they  ravaged  the  fine  plain  of  Athens. 
Forming  ambuscades  among  the  olives,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  little  channel  of  the  Cephisus,  they  surprised  the 
Turks  whenever  they  sallied  out,  continually  cut  off"  small 
parties,  and  at  last,  obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  town.    The  Greeks,  rapidly  augmenting  in  numbers, 

*  It  is  enough  to  explain  this,  by  saymg,  as  is  generaUy  done,  that  the 
transient  visits  of  European  travellers  could  have  produced  this  change  in 
the  manners  of  a  people,  who,  in  ConstanUnople,  in  continual  contact 
with  an  European  population,  are  stiU  stubborn  Turks:  is  it  not  rather  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  peculiarly  happy  cUmate  of  Attica  over 
its  inhabitants  ? 
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resolved  to  attempt  taking  the  place.  A  feeble  guard  [1821. 
only  was  kept  on  the  walls  by  the  Turks  :  these  were  [June. 
overpowered  at  midnight;  the  Greeks  entered  in,  and  were, 
once  more,  masters  of  Athens.  The  Turks  retired  into  the 
Acropolis,  and  were,  from  that  time,  closely  blockaded. 
Thebes,  Candia,  Salona,  and  Missolonghi,  were  likewise 
active  scenes  of  revolt :  which  had  reached  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  where  the  name  of  Ulysses,  or  Odysseus,  was 
first  heard. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Blockade  of  Tripolitza  continued — SteUe  of  the  Army — 
Battle  of  Kaki  Scarlar — F€dl  of  Mahasta-^Commence' 
ment  of  Parties — IpselantVs  demands — Commission  re- 
fuses them,  and  he  leaves  the  camp — Is  called  back — ^^4^- 
semblyat  Varachova — Result  of  the  revolt  in  Moldavia  and 
Wadlachia — Arrival  of  Alexander  Mavrocordato — His 
chctracter — goes  to  insurge  ^tolia — Siege  of  Navarino 
— Massacre  of  the  Turks — Death  of  Constantine  Ma- 
vromichcdis — Plan  of  the  Turkish  campaign — Fleet  leaves 
the  Dardanelles — TTireatens  Samos — Appears  on  the  coast 
of  the  Morea — Particulars  of  the  siege  of  Tripolitza — 
Sufferings  of  the  Turks — Arrived  of  Col.  Gordon — Phm 
of  Colocotroni  to  get  rid  of  Ipsehmti. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Tripolitza,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  Greek  and  Turk,  were  justly  excited  about  its 
fate.  Around  it  was  collected  the  most  considerable  Greek 
force ;  and  there  were  assembled  the  most  influential  men. 
From  it  then,  as  from  a  centre,  we  can  look  at  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece.  Ipselahti  en- 
deavoured to  act  as  Generalissimo,  but  found  innumerable 
obstacles  in  his  way :  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
arose  from  the  character  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  ideas  of 
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military  duty.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  look  into  this  charac- 
ter, and  we  shall  see  in  each  individual  that  of  the  whole 
mass :  a  Greek  soldier  is  intelligent,  active,  hardy,  and  fru- 
gal ;  he  will  inarch,  or  rather  skip,  all  day  among  the  rocks ; 
expecting  no  other  food  than  a  biscuit,  and  a  few  olives,  or 
a  raw  onion ;  and  at  night,  lies  down  content  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  flat  stone  for  a  pHlow,  and  with  only  his 
capote,  which  he  carries  with  him  winter  and  summer,  for 
covering ;  baggage  wagon  and  tent  he  knows  nothing  of. 
But,  he  will  not  work,  for  he  thinks  it  disgraceful ;  he  will 
submit  to  no  discipline,  for  he  thinks  it  makes  a  slave  of 
him ;  he  will  obey  no  order  which  does  not  seem  to  him  a 
good  one ;  for  he  holds  that  in  these  matters,  he  has  a  right 
to  be  consulted.  In  a  European  army,  a  body  of  Greeks 
would  be  called  cowards.  They  never  can  be  brought  to 
enter  a  breach,  to  charge  an  enemy  who  has  a  wall  before 
him,  or  to  stand  up  and  expose  themselves  to  a  fire.  The 
invariable  practice  is  to  conceal  their  bodies  behind  a  wall, 
or  a  rock,  and  fire  from  under  cover.  They  wear  pistols, 
but  never  come  within  reasonable  distance  to  use  them ; 
they  have  yataghans,  but  the  only  service  they  are  of  is  to 
cut  off  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy.  As  cm  army^  then,  and 
compared  to  Europeans  and  Americans,  they  are  not  brave ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Europeans  or  Americans  in 
the  same  situation,  would  be  any  braver.  It  is  not  indi- 
vidual courage  which  is  wanting ;  it  is  the  esprit  de  corps  ; 
it  is  that  confidence  which  long  habits  of  discipline  give  to 
the  soldier  in  his  arms  and  his  comrades.  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected of  men  who  have  no  ideas  of  military  subordination; 
who  have  no  respect  for  their  ofiicers ;  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  no  hope  of  reward ;  that  they  will  expose  them- 
selves more  than  is  necessary  ?  The  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation is  strong  in  all  men ;  and  the  soldier  who  neglects  it, 
does  so  generally,  from  love  of  the  praise  and  fear  of  the 
censure  of  his  fellow  men.  But  after  all,  truth  forces  the 
confession,  that  though  instances  of  heroic  courage  can  be 
cited  among  the  modern  Greeks ;  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  personal  valour. 
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The  Chiefs  have  always  violently  opposed  the  introduction 
of  discipline,  or  the  least  order  among  the  soldiery ;  knowing 
that  their  own  interests  must  decline  as  this  advances  :  they 
alone  pay  the  soldiers,  and  are  alone  known  by  them ;  for  ex- 
ample, they  demand  pay  and  rations  from  Government  for 
five  hundred  men,  have  only  fifty  in  their  service,  and 
pocket  the  rest  of  the  money.  Not  even  the  numbering  of 
the  soldiery  is  allowed,  much  less  the  forming  them  into 
ranks,  and  teaching  them  nranoeuvres.  If  a  man  who  has 
money,  and  therefore  influence,  wishes  for  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, he  calls  to  him  the  Capitani,  and  engages  them  to  col- 
lect each  one  as  many  soldiers  as  he  can — himself  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  pay  and  rations.  The  soldier  engages,  but 
very  often  no  contract  is  signed :  he  is  at  hberty  to  remain, 
or  not — ^and  the  Chief  who  has  to-day  two  thousand  men, 
may,  if  his  means  fail  him,  find  himself  alone  to-morrow. 
Then  the  love  of  titles  makes  the  evil  worse :  no  one  is  con- 
tent to  be  a  soldier ;  he  who  can  support  ten  men  is  a  Cap- 
tain ;  double  the  number  makes  him  a  Colonel ;  thirty  or 
forty,  a  lieutenant  Cteneral :  and  he  who  can  show  eighty  or 
a  hundred,  is  dubbed  General:  no  military  knowledge  what- 
ever is  required  ;  the  groom  of  to-day  is  a  Captain  to-mor- 
row.^ 

This  miserable  system,  or  rather  this  want  of  system,  has 
been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  losses ;  and  the  principal  means 
of  the  commencement  and  continuance,  of  most  of  the  civil 
wars  which  have  disgraced  the  revoluticm. 

With  8000  such  men,  and  under  such  regulations,  did  De- 
metrius Ipselanti  find  himself  before  Trippolitza.  The  Turks 
in  the  place  amounted  to  6000  effective  men,  which  their  ca- 
valry  rendered  a  far  superior  force  to  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  for, 
without  bayonets  they  could  not  be  resisted  ;  and  ah  hundred 
Turkish  horsemen,  could  drive  a  thousand  Greeks  from  the 

*  Strolling;  one  day  in  the  camp,  one  of  the. Capitani  passed  me,  richlj 
dressed,  and  followed  by  the  osual  train  of  dirty  soldiers  ;  the  countenance 
was  familiar,  I  looked  ag;ain — ^it  was  a  fellpw  I  had  seen  six  months  be- 
fore, the  servant  of  a  friend ;  he  had  picked  up  by  a  lucky  hit,  some  money ; 
the  coDUUMioa  w«i  eiirily  proottrcd»  and  he  was  Captain  at  once. 

6 
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open  country  :  it  was  their  object,  therefore,  to  induce  the 
Greeks  to  come  to  an  engagement  upon  the  plain,  which  the 
latter  as  carefully  avoided.  Tired  of  waiting,  the  impetuous 
Mohammed  sallied  out,  determined  to  pudi  through  the  par- 
ses, and  obtain  provisions.  But  at  a  difficult  pass,  called  Ka- 
ka  Scaria,  he  found  a  body  of  Greeks,  who  retired  before 
him  until  he  was  drawn  in  among  the  rodcs,  where  his  ca« 
valry  was  useless ;  when  they  from  every  part  opened  a  fire 
of  muiEketry.  The  Tuii:s  d^uded  Uiemselves  bravely,  and 
were  upon  the  point  of  canying  the  pass,  when  a  fresh  band 
of  Greeks  coming  in  sight,  they  fled,  leaving  100  dead«  and 
were  pursued  to  the  very  walls  of  Thppotttza.  The  Greeks 
seized  upon  some  ruined  houses  about  musket  shot  from  the 
S.  W.  gate,  which  completdy  commanded  a  patdi  of  herr 
bage  upon  which  the  Turks  had  heretofore  siq>ported  their 
horses.  From  this  moment  confidence  was  infused  into  llie 
Greeks,  and  an  equal  degree  of  dejection  into  the  minds  of 
the  Turks.  Famine  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  be- 
sieged, and  their  only  hope  was  from  the  fleet,  which  was 
daily  6:£pected  to  arrive  at  Modon,  and  to  land  troops. 

News  then  came  of  the  surrender  of  Napoh  cfi  Malvasia  ^ 
and.the  rattling  of  mudietiy,  and  the  wikl  shouts  of  joy  and 
exultation  which  rang  along  the  hills,  told  the  Turks  of  their 
loss,  and  showed  of  what  knpoitance  the  Greeks  considered 
the  gaining  of  the  first  fortress.  We  have  seen  that  Cantaco- 
aene,  being  sent  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  blodcade  at 
Malvasia,  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  the  Mainotes  of  sei* 
ling  provisions  to  the  besieged ;  and  introduced  some  order. 
This  discouraged  the  Turks,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  block- 
ade was  also  kej^  up  at  sea  by  two  Spetziote  brigs,  whick 
watched  narrowly  the  port.  The  eflfect  of  fiunine  soon  be-r 
gan  to  show  itself  amoi^  the  inhabitants  of  die  lower  town, 
whilei  the  garrison  above  had  still  provisions.  Some  of  die 
families  then  attempted  to  escape  in  boats  to  Cerigotto ;  but 
the  Spetziotes  overtook  them,  and  forced  them  to  go  hack  : 
on  arriving  they  were  refused  admittance  to  the  town,  as  it 
was  an  object  to  get  rid  of  as  many  jaaoatfas  as  possible. 
These  miserable  wielehes  then  mined  to  surrender  to  the 
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Greeks,  but  neithef  would  they  receive  them ;  but  {K>mtiug 
at  them  their  muskets,  drove  them  back  to  the  narrow  scrap 
of  rock  between  the  wall  and  the  sea,  where,  under  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen,  they  raved  with  all  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  until  death  eased  them  of  their  sufferings. 

Nor  were  those  in  the  town  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion ;  every  dog,  cat,  or  rat,  that  coukl  be  caught,  was 
eaten ;  the  leather  was  all  ccai3umed ;  the  most  naiiseating 
iBhh  and  c^als  were  sought  after,  and  fought  for ;  and  when 
all  was  gone,  human  flesh  was  actually  eaten;  several 
Greek  cUldren  were  butchered,  and  roasted.  Human  na- 
tire  could  endure  no  more,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
towl^,  seizkig  upon  the  upper  citadel,  where  their  Aga  and 
some  soldiers  still  refused  to  listen  to  terms,  as  they  had 
90me  bread  left ;  they  forced  them  to  comply,  and  the  place 
was  surrendered  to  the  Greeks^  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Mafy  conveyance  of  themselves  and  their  effects  tQ  Asia 

Minor. 

:  Horrible  was  the  sceiKi  presented  when  they  came  out ; 
their  bodies  covered  with  sores,*  and  emitting  an  insup- 
portaUe  stench :  weak  and  emaciated,  with  hollow-sunken 
ey^s  and  hectic  cheeks,  they  tottered  toward  the  Greeks, — 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  fate  that  might  awMt  them,  but  ready 
to  risk  life  for  a  piece  of  bread. 

To  the  credit  of  the  soWiery  be  it  said,  no  violence  was 
done  them,  and  they  were  embaiked  for  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  in^ssible,  indeed,  that  the  condition  which  had  been 
stipulated,  that  they  should  take  effects  with  them,  could  be 
observed,  although  Caiitacuzene  honourably  exerted  him<* 
self  to  effect  it ;  the  soldiers  wouW  not  be  defnived  of  their 
spaA.  The  captives  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  there  landed.  And  how  did  their  countrymen 
receive  this  garrismi,  which  had  so  loi^  and  so  resolutely 

*  I  haye  be«n  aisared  by  an  eye-witaess  that  Mine  GrMks,  who  were  ilavta 
in  the  town,  and  who  had  of  conne  suffered  more  than  the  Tarki,  had  no 
sores  upon  them,  and  no  unpleasant  smeU :  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
infiaenoeof  the  passions  upon  the  body.  The  Turks  were  depressed  by 
despair,  the  Greeks  buoyed  up  by  hope  of  being  teliered  iron  eaptivity. 
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borne  vp  agwist  the  most  dreadful  suffering,  rather  than  sur- 
render  7  With'  scoffs  and  sneers ;  '  you  should  have  died/ 
said  they,  ^  on  your  posts.' 

The  taking  of  Napoli  di  Malvasia  placed  a  few  cannon,  and 
a  pair  of  mortars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Greeks ;  and  with  im- 
mense labour  they  were  transported  over  the  mountains  to 
Trippolitza :  and  being  placed  on  an  eminence  near  the 
walls,  the  siege  of  the  place  was  commenced.  By  this  time 
parties  had  formed  themselves  among  the  Greeks,  and  oc- 
cupied, scarcely  less  attention  than  the  pressing  the  siege  of 
Trippolitza.  The  first  party  was  that  of  Ipselanti,  who  in- 
sisted on  being  acknowledged  as  the  Supreme  Director  of 
civil  and  military  affairs.  His  pretensions  were  founded  on  his 
capacity  of  lieutenant  to  his  brother  Alexander,  who,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  Hetaria,  headed  tlie  insurrection  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia ;  and  about  whose  power  and  successes, 
exaggerated  reports  had  been  circulated.  Demetrius  was 
supported  by  the  prudent  among  the  military,  and  by  the 
middling  class  of  people,  who  began  to  dread  the  power  of 
the  military  Chiefsw 

.  The  second  party  was  that  of  Cdocotroni ;  or  that  of 
which,  as  the  most  propiinent  mihtary  man,  he  began  to  be 
considered  the  head.  This  party  wished  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  temporary  military  government ;  which  they 
meant,  however,  to  take  good  care  to  render  perpetual. 
.  The  third  party  was  that  of  the  Primiates,  or  the  great  ci- 
vil Chiefs,  or  landholders  ;  men  who,  under  the  Turks,  had 
been  always  looked  upon  by  the  Greek,  peasantry  in  the 
light  of  feudal  Chiefs.  They  constituted  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country ;  and  the  object  of  most  of  them  in  favouring  the 
insurrection,  had  been  the  hope  to  succeed  to  the  places  of 
the  Tuits,  and  enjoy  an  equal  power.  This  party  vfished 
for  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy ;  but,  in  order  to  make 
head  against  Ipselanti  and  Colocotroni,  was  obliged  to  flat- 
ter the  people  and  to  counterfeit  democratical  sentiments. 
All  these  parties  united  in  calling  for  a  National  Assembly, 
to  which  Deputies  from  every  part  of  the  country  should  be 
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sent ;  each  one  flattering  itself  that  it  should  be  able  to  gain 
the  supremaQy  in  it 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Assembly  of  Calamata  had 
deputed  their  power  to  a  Commission,  which  prietend* 
ed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  from  this  Commis- 
sion Ipselanti  demanded  an  open  acknowledgment  of  his  su* 
preme  control  over  all  military  operations.  The  Com- 
mission hesitated ;  for  the  demand  was  not  only  unreasona- 
ble in  itself,  but  it  was  made  in  that  haughty  insulting  tone, 
which  the  upstart  followers  of  Ipsdanti  were  accustomed  to 
use ;  and  which  he  probably  never  authorised :  it  is  said, 
that  Condiotti,  who  carried  the  message,  threatened  to  bring 
ten  thousand  Russian  bayonets  to  enforce  it.  The  Commis- 
sion givii^  an  evasive  answer  to  a  second  messagie,  in  which 
Ipselanti  threatened  to  leave  the  Morea,  if  it  were  not  im- 
mediately complied  with,  he  left  the  camp  in  the  afternoon, 
and  passing  the  defile  of  Leondari,  halted  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  there  was  a  kind  of  tumult  in  the  camp— the 
soldiers  demanding  Ipselanti,  whom  they  learned  had  been 
driven  off  by  the  Commission  ;  and  whom  they  respected 
fortheinfluence  he  was  supposed  to  possess  in  Russia.  The 
Commission,  alarmed,  sent  to  Gren.^  Anagnostaras,  who  was 
a  favourer  of  Ipselanti,  to  beg  him  to  return,  and  promising 
to  comply  with  any  demands.  Anagnostaras  overtook  him 
two  hours  beyond  I^eondari,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  go 
back  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  received  with  shouts  6f  joy 
by  the  soldiery. 

This  was  one  of  those  critical  moments  which  occur  in  re- 
volutions,  and  of  which  master  spirits  serve  themselves  to  turn 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  into  the  course  they  wish  it  to  take : 
had  Ipselanti's  talents  equalled  his  virtues,  he  might  at  this  mo- 
ment have  seized  upon  the  Primates  and  military  Chiefs,  and 
by  disposing  of  them,  have  avoided  those  continual  intrigues 
'  and  civil  v^ars,  which  have  since  paralyzed  Greece :  he  might 
have  concentrated  in  his  own  person  the  whole  power ;  and  the 
people  would  gladly  have  confirmed  it  to  him.  By  proper- 
ly chrecting  the  then  existing  enthusiasm,  he  would  in  a  few 
months  have  cleared  the  country  of  the  Turks ;  and,  by 
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keeping  the  supreme  power  in  Ms  own  hands,  unffl  the  peo* 
pie  were  prepared  to  receive,  and  direct  it,  h^  woidd  have 
tanked  himself  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  msnkuid. 
But  Ipselanti  was  not  the  man  to  execute  so  bokl  a  measure ; 
and  it  has  been  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Greece,  that  the 
few  brave  and  virtuous  patriots  whom  she  possesses,  are  not 
men  of  talent ;  while  her  men  of  talent  are  genek^ly  unprin- 
cipled. It  is  even  asserted  that  some  of  the  foHowers  of 
Ipselanti  proposed  putting  to  death  all  the  Primates  and 
Chiefs ;  but  he  spumed  the  proposal  with  aU  the  hoi^ 
ror  a  virtuous  mind  must  feel; — a  mind  which  had  not 
learnt  the  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  end  justffies  the 
means. 

The  only  advantage  which  IpBietouitf  took  of  the  popriar 
feeling  in  his  favour,  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  FVimates 
and  Bishops  at  Yarachova.  They  met,  and  though  there 
was  much  intrigue,  still  his  influence  was  prBd<Hnmant  over 
all  other :  but  not  to  die  degree  he  wished.  A  body  was 
chosen  under  the  name  of  Senate,  which  was  to  govern,  un> 
til  the  state  of  afiairs  should  render  a  more  perfect  meeting 
of  the  Deputies  from  all  parts  practicable.  Ipselanti  was 
made  President  of  this  body,  and  Genend  in  chief  in  the 
Peloponessus ;  but  without  power  to  act  out  of  it :  and  the 
meeting  was  dissolved. 

Ipselanti's  influence  being  derived  from  the  ^putatibn  of 
his  bh>ther  Alexander,  of  course  depended  upon  tiie  sniccess 
or  failure  of  the  latter — let  us  look  therefore  at  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

All  his  hopes  of  assistance  finoiti  Russia  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  proclamation  of  Aleacander,  issued  firom  Labach, 
denouncing  his  attempt  as  an  unjustifiable  revolt  against  a 
legal  and  established  government  But  the  measures  of 
Alexander  Ipselanti,  from  the  very  first,  had  been  marked 
by  indecision :  and  the  people  of  the  provinces  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  barely  tolerated,  without  siqpporting  I^* 
He  had  a  few  thoussoid  rude  soJdieTy  and  peasantry,  consti- 
tuting his  army;  and  had  patched  up  air  insincere  amuse- 
ment with  Theodore  Tladimiradco,  a  Greek  Cik^of  mery 
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doubtful  ohai«ctQr>.  He  wi^Bted  bii^  tinie  in  useleBs.  wd  ill- 
judged  moyemexABf  in  isniii^  pompous  proclsumaljoDs,  or  in 
idle  junufleiD0nt&  Me«nlinDie  the  Turks  were  preparing  to 
attack  bim ;  the  Sultan  had  called  the  faithful  to  arms,  det 
daring  Iidamism  to  be  in  danger.  The  Pashaws  of  Silistria 
and  Routzouk  were  ordered  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  has« 
ten  to  Bocbanest :  they  obeyed,  and  were  followed  by  a 
horde  of  eight  thousand  Turks.  Hadji  Achmet,  Pashaw, 
watered  lesser  Wallachia  with  as  msmy  more  meii ;  and 
Yussuf^  Paihaw  of  Ibrail,  marched  into  Moldavia.  I|^lanf 
ti  knew  not  winch  way  to  turn ;  but  the  general  tendency 
of  his  movement  was  towaid  the  Russian  frcmtier.  A$  tfa^ 
Turks  approached  nearer  him,  the  views  of  VladimireskQ 
became  more  appacent ;  {»t)of8  w€te  obtained  of  his  inlea- 
tion  to  betcay  Ipaelanti  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  But 
Jpaelanti  feared  to  break  with  him,  as  his  soldiers  were  90 
aauoh  devoted  to  him;  the  brave  GewgeHi  however, 
wbese  energy  alone  seemed  to  give  scMtie  spirit  to  the  ope-> 
rations,  faesitaiied  not  to  seize  Theodore  in  his  own  quarteni^ 
wliile  surroilndled  by  bis  meau  and  brought  bim  prisfonet*  to 
J^lanti.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  latten  (it  is  hoped 
without  his  orders)  put  Tbeodone  to  deadi  without  trial. 

But  a  bailie  at  last  became  necessary,  and  Ipselanti  with 
Us  followers  not  amounting  in  all  to  five  thousand,  made  a 
aind  near  Dragaean.  Here  a  battle  was  foii^t,  of  whieb 
pompous  accounts  have  been  given,  and  its  kiss  al^buted 
to*tbe  cawMtdicB  and  treachery  of  the  Greek  Cbieft.  But 
it  is  more  pvobdbie  that  Ipselanti  was  surprised ;  at  aioy  robe 
he  was  not  patwoaMy  in  4ihe  afiair.  Tim  Turkfi  feli  ^pon 
tba  (Greeks  with  a  bocfy  of  infiuatry  not  superior  in  munbera 
1»Xlum  own,  but  supported  by  an  effideat  corps  i^cavaby* 
The  Gijradks  weae  navked ;  and  the  Sacred  Battalion,  com* 
poaed  mostly  of  young  «i|tbusia8ticGreeks«  sons  of  men  of 
fiivtune,4iad  wha  had  be&a  educated  in  Europe^  in  fine,  the 
flower  and  hope  of  Greece*— was  almost  eotoely  eut  ta 
piaoes.  tb^  were  only  four  liundred  ^  number,  and  6k^ 
paaod^  tbe-opea  (daia  4o  the  chasge^af  fifteen  huudaedtsu- 
^^aby.    They  maintained  their  position,  ho^vever,  and  re- 
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sisted  tiie  first  onset  with  great  fimmess.  But  their  artil- 
lery getting  out  of  order,  there  was  nodung  to  check  the 
second  charge;  and  the  cavahy  breaking  throng  their 
ranks,  these  brave  young  men  were  hewn  down  one  after 
another,  making  a  gallant,  but  -individual,  and  therefore  in- 
effectual resistance. 

Ipselanti,  who  was  at  little  distance,  fled,  and  was  followed 
by  part  of  the  Turkish  force  ;  at  the  same  moment  that 
Geoigaki,  coming  up  on  the  other  side,  fell  furiously  upon 
the  Turks,  who  had  cut  up  the  Sacred  Battalion,  with  his 
mountaineers,  and  in  some  measure  revenged  its  defeat. 
But  he  could  do  nottiing  more,  the  day  was  lost,  the  rest  d 
the  army  was  scattered,  and  he  retired  to  the  mountains. 
Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  fetal  battle  of  Dragacan  had 
been  avoided  ;  as  it  was,  he  could  only  try  to  remedy  the 
evils  resulting  from  it.  Ipselanti  retired  to  the  northern 
frontiers,  and  left  the  Provinces  without  another  effort  to 
continue  the  stru^le.  His  intenticm  was  to  pass  throng 
the  dominions  of  Austria,  and  embark  fit>m  some  port 
of  the  Adriatic  to  join  the  insurgents  in  the  Morea.  But  he 
had  committed  a  deadly  c^ence  against  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Allies,  in  attempting  to  bee  his  country ;  he  was  seized 
therefore  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  thrown  into  the 
dungeons  of  Mongatz  ;  where  he  lingered  away,  year  after 
year,  and  was  lately  rdeased — to  die  from  the  diseases 
inrought  on  by  long  incarceration. 

But  the  hetoic  Georgaki  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  en- 
terprize  so  rashly  lost  by  another ;  he  retreated,  disputing 
every  foot  of  ground ;  and  often  by  daring  and  well  devised 
attacks,  destroying  considerable  bodies  of  Turks.  He  could 
not  muster  more  than  a  thousand  men ;  but  with  them  he 
continued  for  five  months  to  alarm,  and  harass  the  Turks  ; 
who  kept  ten  thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  last, 
worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  wounds,  he  shut  himself  up 
with  a  few  devoted  followers  in  tlie  monastery  of  Scala ; 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  most  of  his  men 
were  kitted,  te  entered  a  small  tower  where  some  powder 
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had  been  stored,  and  blew  it  iq»,  with  himself,  bis  soMierSi  and 
the  Turks  who  rushed  after  diem. 

Thus  ended  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces  : 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  again  overrun,  and  the  blood 
of  thousands  of  their  inhabitants  was  shed,  ere  the  Turks 
would  foigive  them  the  heinous  crime  of  allowing  Ipselanti 
to  enter  their  country. 

The  receipt  of  diis  disastrous  news  in  the  JMorea,  greatly 
diminishftd  thft  infliiftoce  of  Demetriu]»  Ipselanti,  already  im* 
paired  by  biis  undecided  and  often  childish  eooduct  Can- 
tacuzene,  who  had  ccmducted  the  siege  of  Malvasia,  became 
diflfgusted,  and  left  him  and  the  country.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  Ipselanti  was  governed  entirely  l^  the  rash  and  igno- 
xant  young  f<neigner8  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  gene* 
sally  deserved  no  better  name  than  that  of  needy  adventu^ 
vera.  About  t\jis  time  arrived  at  the  camp,  from  MissiJopg<* 
ha,  Alexander  Mavrocordato ;  a  man  destined  entirely  to 
eclipse  Ipselanti,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolution, 
Alexander  Mavroc(»rdato,  (called  by  courtesy  Prince  *  Mav- 
soc^rdato)  is  of  that  family  so  dear  to  Greece,  from  the 
patriotic  labours  of  some  of  its  members,  who  have  enjoy* 
ed  high  hieaiours  about  the  Porte.  Alexander  was  early  ipiti* 
ated  into  that  system  of  intrigue  and  political .  cuoni^gy 
which  is  the  leading  trait  in  the  diiaracter  of  the  Gi*eeks  of 
the  Fanar ;  and  he  was  employed  as  chief  minister  by  bi^ 
i:elation  the  Hospodar,  or  Prince  of  Moldavia, 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  in  France, 
and  on  heariiig  of  it,  he  hastened  to  Marseilles ;  where,  part^ 
ly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly  by  the  contribution  of  bis 
fiiends,  he  loaded  a  brig  with  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  and 
sailed  for  Greece,  as  yet  uncertain  what  might  be  the  state 
of  the  revolt.  On  touching  at  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  learn- 
ed that  Missilongbi  bad  joined  the  insurrection ;  and  thither 

*  Tbe  Hotpodars,  or  6ov«nior8  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  we're  Gr^eld 
^ipomtedbytheSulUD;  they  were  usually  aiyled  Princes  ;ai}d  cnitom 
gave  tjbis  tiUe  alio  tp  tbeir  sons  or  inupediaU  luaU  relativeiB,  Heim  fp* 
eelanti,  Mavroeprdato,  CaaUcu?epe.aro  ityted  Princff,  tboSj(b  thfj  bsvt 
so  proper  claioi  to  the  title, 
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directed  his  course.  He  had  brought  with  hiiii  a  nmriwr  of 
young  Frenchmen,  filled  with  enthustam  finr  the  cause,  and 
the  country ;  and  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy. 

After  remaining  some  days  at  Missilonghi,  and  ififiHinii^ 
himself  of  the  state  of  the  country,  encouraging  Ae  inha* 
iMtants  by  his  assurances,  and  assisting  them  by  his  oouin 
sels,  Mavrocdrdato  left  it  to  join  IpseJanti  before  Trippo- 
litza.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  camp  before  Ptttrass;  after 
domg  aH  the  good  he  \:ould  there,  by  striving  «»  Ksolthtt  be- 
ginnkig  dissensions  between  the  Chiefr,  he  passed  on  to 
TrqspoUtca ;  and  presented  himself  before  Ipsehmti,  de^ 
manding  of  lum  to  be  employed  in  some  useibl  way. 

Alexander  Mavrocoitf  ato  is  about  38  years  of  age,  ra«- 
ther  below  the  middlii^  height,  but  perfectly  waH  made; 
his  fine  olive  complexion  locdcs  darfcer  than  it  reaHy  is,  from 
the  jetty  blackness  of  his  hair,  vrhieh  hangs  in  ringlets  about 
U»  fitce,  and  from  his  large  mustachios  and  sparidii^  blade 
eyes.  His  manners  are  perfectly  easy  and  gentlemanlike ; 
and  ^ough  the  first  impression  would  be  fit>m  his  extreme 
pohteness,  and  continual  nniles,  diat  he  vras  a  good-natured 
siHy  fop,  yet  one  socoi  sees  firom  the  keen  inqnintrve  glan- 
ces which  involuntarily  escape  him,  that  he  is  coneeaiing  uft«* 
der  an  almost  chiUish  lightness  of  manner,  a  close  and  ac- 
curate study  of  his  visiter.  He  speaks  fluently  seven  ^  langua- 
ges ;  and  having  been  an  accurate  observer  of  men  and  man- 
ners, can  make  his  conversations  extremely  instructive ;  fais^ 

*  "  H«  speaks  French  with  elegance  and  ikeitity.  His  conversation  is 
IMLy^  agreeftblei  vBd  MX  of  wit.  He  is  Tory  veadf  in  hie  aiwwen.  One 
day  Oeneral  Rodbe  (of  the  Fr«ieh  army)  remarked,^  it  i« really  t^agiAtt 
that  at  Paris,  more  is  said  about  the  afiairs  of  Greece*  than  in  GNreece  it^ 
self/'  Mavrokordato  replied,  **  that  is  because  it  is  easier  to  talk  than  to 
act."  The  General  said,  '*  I  believe  it  proceeds  from  our  always  speak- 
jx^likeloren  of  those  we  lore."  MaTrokordato  nti^ined,  **pity  t9i«t 
hitherto  your  love  has  been  only  PUtoaic." 

'^  He  has  all  the  talents  requisite  in  a  secretary  of  state,  and  trnderttands 
and  expedites  business  with  readiness ;  he  is  versed  in  the  latbyrinth  of 
European  politics,  and  his  primary  object  is  to  preserve  Greece  indepen* 
d«nt.'*--*>AWfv«ftfe  of  Cotmt  PeuMoy  p.  61 . 
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]>oUticaI  taleait9  Bxe  of  the  very  first  order,  and  his  mental  re-> 
sources  great  He  has  a  jast  confidence  m  his  own  pow- 
ers ;  bat  unfortunately  he  has  not  that  personal  firmness  and 
hardihood  necessary  in  the  leader  of  a  revolution.  He 
i?annot  be  called  cowardly,  for  he  will  resolutely  put  him« 
^If  in  situations  which  he  knows  to  be  dangerous ;  yet» 
when  the  diuiger  actuidly  arrives,  he,  in  spite  of  himself, 
loses  his  coohiess  and  presence  of  mind.  There^  is  but  one 
opinionin  Greece  ab<Hit  the  talent  of  Mavrocordato,  aU 
allow  them  to  be  very  great ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  re- 
«pect  to  his  virtues.  His  friends  ascribe  every  action  to 
the  most  disinterested  patriotison ;  but  his  enemies  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce  them  all  to  have  for  their  end,  his  par* 
ty  or  private  interest ;  and  say,  that  he  would  sooner  subject 
his  country  to  the  Turks  than  have  his  political  opponents 
get^he  credit  of  saving  lier.  But  here,  as  is  oilen  the  case^ 
Imth  lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  let  his  enemies  avow 
that  he  loves  his  couDtry,  and  has  laboured  hard  to  benefit 
her ;  and  his  friends  confess  that  he  is  ambitious,  and  has 
always  had  a  considerable  regard  to  his  own  political  inter- 
est ;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  his  true  chiuracter  will  be 
had.  As  to  his  intrigumg  and  opooked  policy,  it  may  be 
said  that  has  excellence  init, al<Hie  kept  up  his  influence ;  he 
could  not  QfqxMie  the  schemes  of  his  enemes  but  by  using 
the  same  arms  be  was  attacked  with :  the  only  way  to 
esoifi^  a  moBf  is  by  countennuiing« 

WIthwtfitmBy  influence,  without  &  military  reputation, 
and  witfiMt  money^he gained,  and  long  kept  the  supremacy ; 
and  the  true  cmise  of  his  havinga  party  against  him,  was 
that  \b0  endeavoured  to  rdbrm  abuses,  and  to  introduce 
i(Hrder  and  d]scq>line  into  the  army.  He  has  had  lai^e  sums  of 
pidbHc  mcmey  at  his  disposal,  almost  without  beii;^  under 
Ibenecessity  of  nendering  the  least^account ;  yet  he  is,  and 
always  has  been  poor. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  Mavrocordato  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Ipselanti  to  declare  openly  his  intentions,  ai^  act 
boldfy  up  to  them;  but  socm perodvii^  this  in|»06sfl>]e,  and 
4hailpselai|ti  was  bent  on  following  other  and  more  narrow 
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Schemes,  h^  resolved  to  ({uit  him,  and  go  where  h€  might  be 
Ucteful.  Soliciting,  therefore,  for  tnere  form  sake  a  com- 
mksioil  to  go  and  direct  the  just  rising  insmrection  itf 
^tolia,  he  left  the  camp,  and  crossing  into  Romelia,  he  be- 
gan  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  by  every  means  in  hid 
power.  He  traversed  iEtoIia,  Locris,  Boetia,  and  even  pe* 
netirtited  as  far  as  Arta,  in  order  to  have  commmunicatioii 
with  the  Suliotes ;  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Greeks  the  critical  situation  of  Ali  Pashaw,  and  en- 
COUfaged  the  rebellious  Albanian  Chiefs  in  their  disaflectiod 
to  the  Porte. 

Ipselanti,  about  this  time,  received  the  news  that  the 
Tufks,  besieged  in  Navarino,  wished  to  capitulate  to  some 
European  officers;  they  not  putting  any  confklence  in  the 
Greeks.  He  accordingly  sent  Tipaldo,  an  Italian,  and  Ba- 
leste  a  Frenchman  (a  name  dear  to  Greece  for  g^tteroua 
s^yvices  rendered,  and  life  laid  down  in  ber  cause).  On 
their  arrival  they  found  the  Greek  Capitani  perfectly  ready 
t6  gratit  any  terms,  but  without  the  least  intention  of  keep^ 
ihg  them ;  they  therefore  refused  to  take  any  responsible 
Kty. 

The  Greeks,  about  2000  in  number,  under  the  direction 
of  the  gallant  Constantine,  son  of  Mavromichalis,  Qf  any  sudi 
Ihittg  as  direction  might  be  said  to  exist  among  such  a  rab^ 
ble^)  had  reduced  the  Turks  to  great  distress  by  cutting  off 
the  water,  and  effectually  preventing  any  sally  to  obtain 
aUpplieSi  Two  Spetziote'vessels^cruised  off  the  mouth  <^ 
the  harbour ;  and  thus  completely  bk)cked  up,  the  Turkic 
began  to  feel  the  approaches  of  famine.  All  common  food 
had  been  consumed,  and  then  began  the  seardi  forwhate^ 
vet*  might  possibly  be  eaten.  Every  morning  at  dawn^ 
the  walk  were  covered  with  pale  emaciated  beings^  anx- 
lottdly  stretching  their  eyes  over  the  sea,  in  search  of  their 
expected  fleet :  but  they  only  met  the  banner  of  the  crosg 
^6ntinually  floating  before  the  harbour  ;  and  howling  at  it  a 
bitter  eurse^  they  turned  away,  and  went  to  their  almost 
hopeless  task  of  seeking  out  a  little  food  to  satisfy  the  crav« 
Inp  of  tormenting  hunger.    Such  suffering  coidd  not  long 


be  endured,  iM  Turks  began  to  talk  about  capitulation ;  atid^ 
appearing  sincere,  the  Greek  vessels  came  into  the  harbouf 
in  order  to  take  on  board  the  families^  But  as  so<hi  as  ni^t 
came  on,  several  boats  put  offfrom  the  town,  were  filled  with 
women,  children,  aikl  useless  persons,  and  sent  off  for  Mo-* 
don,  with  the  double  purpose  of  ridding  the  garrison  of 
many  useless  mouths,  and  of  communicating  to  the  Turkic 
at  Modon  then*  desperate  situation.  The  Greek  vessels 
were  becalmed,  Bj^id  could  not  pursue ;  but  luckily  one  of 
tiieir  long  boats  had  gone  out  in  the  night  fishing,  and  at 
daylight  discovered  the  Turkish  boats  creeping  round  the 
coast ;  dud  attacked  them,  and  after  a  smart  firing  of  muis-' 
ketry,  forced  them  back.  All  hopes  of  escape  were  now 
over ;  and  the  Turks  capitulated,  after  having  exasperated 
the  Greeks  still  more  by  this  piece  of  treadiery,  which,  if 
successlul,  would  have  enabled  them  to  hold  out  a  few  dayd 
longer,' perhaps  till  they  should  be  succoured.  The  terms 
were  the  same  as  at  Malvasia ;  respect  of  person  and  per« 
sbnal  property,  and  transportaticm  to  Asia  Minor. 

It  cannot  be,  that  ope  so  brave  and  generous  as  Constan'^ 
tine,  the  young  commander  of  the  Greeks,  could  have  been 
cruel ;  it  might  have  been  from  thoughtkssness,  but  more 
probably  firom  incapacity  to  restrain  such  an  unruly  mass^ 
that  he  allowed  the  soldiers  to  rush  into  the  town  ;  but  it 
wt0  doae — ^they  Ihrioufily  entered  the  houses  and  began  to 
pillage  them.  The  trembling  inhabitants  were  stripped,  and 
whether  some  one  resisted,  or  some  soldier  disehai^ed  his 
arms  unprovoked,  is  not  known ;  but  at  this  critical  moment 
musketry  was  heard  ;  tiie  cry  wad  raised — ^the  Turks  are 
upon  osy''  and  in  an  instant,  the  woi^  of  slaughter  commenced ; 
men,  women,  and  cluldren  were  indiscriminately  butchered^ 
and  in  half  an  hour,  two  thnrds  of  the  inhabitants  were  wel- 
tering in  their  gore.* 

*  As  to  tii«  alleg^ed  crueltiM  committoci  opon  Sphaoteria,  it  may  be  Uiat 
tome  Turks  ware  batcbered  there  ;  but  i(  could  not  fail  to  baye  been  more 
Itnown  had  a  lai^e  number  been  left  there  to  starve.  At  any  rate,  the 
idand  well  deserves  Its  Aame,  which  signifies,  Slaughter ;  it  was  the  sceae 
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The  feelings  of  Constantine  may  better  be  imagiiied  thas 
desoibed ;  but  \xA  thoughts  were  soon  tuned  finom  the 
scene.  A  report  came  that  the  Turks  were  marchii^  out 
fix>m  Modon  upon  the  phice;  he  rushed  to  meet  them,  drove 
them  back,  and  pursued  them  to  the  veiy  walls  of  Modonc 
but  fi>Uowing  them  too  close,  he  outstri|^>ed  his  men ;  and 
some  Turks  turning  furiously,  mortally  wounded  him,  and 
carried  him  into  the  town,  where  he  died  two  hours  after. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Tuiks  made  no  at^ 
tempt  to  stem  the  torrent,  or  formed  no  general  pfam  of  de« 
fence.  An  army  was  collected  in  Thessaly,  which  was  to 
tMremm  Phocis,  Boetia,  and  Megaris,  put  down  all  iir* 
ainrrection  there,  and  then  pass  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
eo-qperate  with  the  fleet  fixmi  Constantinople,  wUch 
was  to  appear  <^the  southern  ooast  of  the  Morea.  The  ar« 
my  had  passed  Thermopyle,  (no  kmger  the  difficult  defile 
thai  it  was  in  days  of  yore),  and  was  preparing  to  enter  Boe- 
tia ;  but  it  found  the  passes  <rf  Mount  Cnemis  occiq>ied  by 
the  Greeks  under  Ulysses  and  Gourah,  who  had  taken 
atrong  positions.  The  Tuiks  attacked  them,  and  after  ccm- 
fiiderable  loss,  were  repulsed  ;  their  army  was  thrown  into 
tioofusioB,  and  the  Gre^s  sailyipg  out,  dispersed  them  so 
c(Hi^)letely,  that  they  could  not  be  reunited ;  and  the  intend* 
"ed  invasion  was  abandoned. 

Meantime  the  fleet  had  left  Constantim^Ie,  and  passingtfae 
DardaneUes,  steered  south  for  Samos :  the  inhslnlaBts  of 
whi(^  island  were  all  m  arms*  The  Captam  Pariiaw  sent 
t>n  dunre  demanding  the  ssorender  of  the  island,  and  the  de* 
pofitttion  of  arms,  stating  that  Hydra  and  Spetsia  had  been 
visited,  and  had  submitted :  but  the  Samians  saw  the  artifice  9 
and  aideavouring  cnly  to  gain  time,  they  pret^uled  to  wsA 
to  rater  mto  negotiations,  while  they  continued  rapidly  to 

of  B  bloody  triamph  of  the  Athemaoi  oyer  th^  ^partaas ;  in  tho  imarree*^ 
tioQ  of  1769|  several  thousand  Greeks,  old  men,  women^  and  children  took 
refage  there-^the  Turks  landed  and  butchered  ever/  one ;  Tarkish  blood 
was  shed  upon  it  in  1821 ;  Greek  blood  washed  it  oat  in  1825 ;  and  in  the 
lato  action  between  the  European  and  Tarkish  fleets,  many  a  Turk  perish-* 
ed  upon  it. 
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^i^MSt  their  plan  of  defence.  At  last  the  Admiral  deter* 
mined  upon  an  i^tack,  and  for  this  purpose  got  ready  dl  the 
troops  he  had  iMrought,  and  sent  for  others  from  Asoa  Minor. 
He  endeavoured  to  land  them  near  Pbrt  Yathi ;  but  this  i^w 
opposed  successfoUy  by  the  Samians,  and  before  the  attempt 
ooold  be  rene^n^,  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  more  than 
6i^^  vessel^  was  discovered  cOB»ng  down,  and  the  Cnp^ 
lam  Pashaw  saw  fit  to  retne  to  Scala  Nova, 

Soon  alter  he  left  th»t  place  agmn,  and  steering  for  the 
Morea,  appeared  off  Calamata,  and  created  agreat  alarm 
in  tfie  mmds  of  the  Greeks  there,  as  well  asof  those  besieg* 
ii^  Tn^ipelitza.  An  attempted  descent  was  repulsed  by  the 
Inwe  Bdeste,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Calamata  fay  Ipse* 
koiti,  for  the  purpose  of  disciplinmg  a  battalion.  He  witfi 
hk  mfant  corps,  md  some  of  the  inhabitants,  made  success- 
M  head  against  the  debarkment ;  so  that  the  Captain  P^- 
^bttw  was  obfiged  to  draw  oS,  and  w^itto  Modon  and  Con* 
on,  where  he  threw  in  supplies.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  occarioned  just  alarm  to  Ipseianti  and  the  Greeks  be- 
fore Trq>po6t2a,  who  anticipated  a  debarkment  of  troops, 
and  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  by  marching  on  the  place. 
Tliey  hastmied,  therefore,  to  take  possessicm  of  the  pass  at 
l^Mmdari,  and  send  i^quets  to  watch  the  enemy's  move* 
ments.  But  the  news  reached  the  besieged  Turks  in  Trip* 
politza,  who  were  greatly  dieered  by  it,  and  encouraged  to 
sqpp^rt  dim  srferings,  winch  began  to  be  severe.  They 
had  eaten  aUthe  horses,  and  the  Gre^s,  no  longer  in  dread 
of  a  chavge  <tf  cavalry,  iwA  ^  their  position  within  muriiet 
friiot  of  ^  place ;  and  every  ni^  held  conversations  with 
the  besieged  who  momted  the  batdements.  Often  they  en- 
tered ii^o  agreements  to  do  one  anoth^  no  harm ;  and  then 
the  Tuiks,  eonnng  outside  of  the  walls,  and  the  Greeks  ad- 
vancmg,  they  would  sit  down  upon  the  ground,  and  chat 
together  for  homrs*^  cfiscussing  the  ehances  of  the  plctces  hold- 
ing out ;  each  party  (rf'com'se  magnifying  their  means.  Some- 
tfanes  these  conferences  had  serious  terminatiems ;  for,  from 
ar^mient  they  woidd  get  to  <fii^te  ;  from  (fispute  to  re^- 

*  Most  of  the  Turks  of  the  Peloponeisas  ipoke  Greek. 
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cnmittalkMi,  when  one  piily  wooU  seise  Us  n^^ 
at  his  opponent  wbo  hsd  beat  him  in  aigument  Bat  tbis 
was  the  least  evil ;  for  so  great  was  the  want  wkhin«  ibmt 
the  rich  Turiu  woold  offer  enonnous  sums  for  bread,  and 
fbond  little  scrapie  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  Ctfeekaw 
particolariy  of  the  Mainotes,  about  taking  it  The  lower 
clasB  of  the  people  inside  the  town  siiflfered  extrem^  ; 
the  little  they  h^d,  was  fdnndered  by  the  soldiers,  wfao^ 
while  getting  their  own  rations,  would  make  continual  de- 
mands iqwn  the  ftmilies. 

There  wasno  fuel  in  the  place,  and  but  little  water;  and 
happy  was  the  family  uriio  couM  get  some  of  it,  to  mix  up 
their  meal  with,  wlikh  they  eat  unbaked.  To  make  mi- 
seiy  even  greater,  a  disease  brcrfLe  out  in  the  place,  and 
swept  off  hundreds  every  day.  Skxnetimes  it  would  seize 
up(m  a  family,  every  member  of  whidi  would  be  sick  at  the 
same  time  with  it ;  and  they  lay  in  lonely  misery,  for  not  a 
jEriend  came  near  them  ;  or,  if  he  came,  it  was  only  to  see  if 
a  little  bread  or  water  mi^t  be  plundered  ;— humanity  had 
been  frozen  up  by  misery ;  and  without  a  hand  to  bring  a 
draught  of  water,  or  close  their  dying  eyes,  they  gaeped  out 
their  existence  in  si^t  of  one  another, — and  their  bodies  laid* 
and  rotted  away  in  the  solitary  chambers.  Could  Innnan 
misery  be  greater  ?— It  was  that,  suffered  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  place  ;  these  were,  partly  the  hostages  which  had  been 
received,  but  principally  the  poor  families  who  inhabited  the 
place  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolt. 

These  unfortunate  beings,  abused,  beat,  and  spit  upon, 
were  suflbred  to  prowl  round,  and  subsist  upon  filth,  mere- 
ly it  would  seem,  to  be  some  object  upon  which  the  Turks 
could  vent  their  fury ;  and  iqx>n  whose  greater  miseries  they 
could  gaze  as  an  alleviation  to  their  own.  Some  of  these, 
miserably  beings  escaped  from  time  to  time,  and  brought  to 
their  countrymen  without,  an  account  of  the  misery  that 
prevailed  among  the  Turks;  and  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  the  place  could  not  long  resist.  The  siege  was 
therefore  pressed ;  two  mortars  had  been  brought  from  • 
Malvasia,  which  were  for  some  time  useless,  from  want  of  a 
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perscm  able  to  direct  them:  but  Ma^gxKX>rdato  bavuig 
brought  with  him  a  young  French  officer  named  Rabaud,  a 
bombardment  was  commenced,  which  annoyed  th^  Turks 
much. 

A  Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune,  Col.  Gordon  of  Caimess, 
had  also  arrived  there,  and  contributed  his  knowledge  to 
the  assistance  of  the  besiegers.  This  distinguished  Philbel- 
lene,  from  a  previous  intimate  knowledge  of  Turks  and 
Greeks,  detested  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the  one,  as  he 
pUied  the  sufferingB  of  the  other  ;^Von  first  hearing  of 
the  insurrection,  he  generously  chartered  a  vessel,  loaded 
her  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  three  cannon,  and  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action.  He  was  now  employed  trying  to 
discipline  a  small  body  of  men,  whose  pay  and  expenses  he 
eooliibuted  from  his  own  fortune.  The  presence  of  such  a 
man,  and  of  Ipselanti,  was  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to 
Colocotroni,  and  several  other  chiefs,  who  foresaw  the  spec? 
dy  fall  of  ibe  place ;  and  who  had  determined  upon  pillage 
ijog  it  for  themselves* 

They  urged,  tlierefore^  upon  Ipselanti  the  necessity  of  his 
fbltovnog  in  person  the  course  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  to  oppose 
{any  debarkment  that  might  be  made  from  it.  He  became 
easily  their  dupe ;  for,  disregarding  gain  himself,  he  could 
m>t  conceive  how  others  could  sacrifice  the  general  good  for 
ilfWd  he  fixed  upon  the  25th  for  bis  departure. 


8 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ipstlanti  leaves  the  Canip — Progress  of  the  Siege  ^  7W/^#- 
Ixiza — Bobolinor^Proposals  of  Terms — Thice-^-^am^iU 
conduct  of  the  Gredc  Chiefs — Jlssault^-'TomH  catrMt-*^ 
Horrors  of  the  Assault — fyseUtUi  returns  to  Trippotiisia'^ 
His  Proclamsttumr^Progress  of  the  Insurrection  in  Maee^ 
donia — Proceedings  of  Matrocordato — Convemion  of  f&e 

•Nattona/  Assembfy. 

* 

IpSELANTti  left  the  camp  on  the  25th  with  about  KlOO 
men,  principaOy  belonging  to  the  band  of  Panos,  eldest  soli 
of  Colocotroni,  who  accompanied  him ;  Gordon  atH^tnpted 
to  mardi  his  men  witih  him  also ;  but,  aldiongh  paid,  doth* 
ed,  and  fed  by  him,  and  pretending  to  be  regtdar  troops, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  obey  &e  order  to  march ;  tiiey 
imagined  Tripolitza  wonM  soon  faH,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  their  share  in  the  spoil.    After  IpsekntPs 
departu^  the  camp  became,  if  possible,  a  scene  of  a  greater 
confusion.    The  traffic  with  the  to^vn,  before  concealed, 
was  now  carried  on  openly ;  fruit,  breinl,  and  refrerfunento, 
were  brought,  and  sold  to  the  starving  Turks,  often  for  their 
weight  in  silver.    Some  of  the  Mainotes  shamelessty  open- 
ed booths  upon  the  plain,  near  the  v^alls :  while  the  Chiefs 
drove  more  extensive  bargains.    It  viras  known  that  Trip- 
poUtza  contained  immeq^  wealth;  its  fall  viras  daily  ex- 
pected;   and  there  sv^armed  around  it  all  the  worthless 
Greeks  of  the  Pelopon^ssus,  talking  loudly  of  Uberty  and 
patriotism,  and  vengeance  for  past  wrongs ;  and  thinking  of 
gold,  and  jewels,  and  splendid  dresses.    But  amid  this  mot- 
ley throng,  one  was  particularly  remarkable ;  the  famous  he- 
roine Bobolink,  the  modem  Artemisia  of  the  French  and 
German  virrilers,  who  have  represented  her  as  beautiful  and 
brave,  and  disyiterested ;  giving  up  her  great  wealth  to  her 
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eountry,  and  leadii^  on  ber  ships  to  battle  in  person*  It  if 
reajly  a'pity  to  s|K>il  so  fine  a  picture;  but  if  would  be 
CQjrying  respect  to  imaginative  female  heroism  loo  far,  tp 
^ow  it  to  gloss  over  the  abominable  conduct  of  Bobolina 
at  T]:ippoUtza.  That  she  vras  brave  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
she  defied  alike  danger  and. shame;  but  she  -was  old,  and 
ugly,  and  fat,  and  greedy ;  and  as  for  her  disinterestedness, 
fihe  owned  that  her  sole  object  in  leaving  her  vessels  and 
coming  to  the  camp,  was  to  get  her  s];iare  of  the  expected 
founder.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  rich  Spetziote  merchant, 
wbo,  dyiqg  about  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  left 
her  in  management  of  all  his  property.  She  then,  following 
the  bent  of  her  bold  and  masculine  disposition,  as  well  as  a 
thirst  for  gain,  fitted  out  two  brigs,  and  went  vnth  them  her- 
self to  the  fleet ;  nor  did  she  shun  any  danger.  Her  ves- 
sels were  now  blockading  the  gulf  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 

But  though  the  blockading  army,  headed  by  avaricious, 
uppriiidpled  chiefs,  was  composed  principally  of  mountain 
robbers,  and  greedy  peasantry,  attracted  by  hope  of  plun^ 
der ;  still  there  were  many  who^e'end  and  aim  was  their 
couiRry's  good,  and  who  sighed  for  the  fall  of  the  place  as  a 
t}tti^  of  vital  importance,  to  give  a  fixed  and  stable  charac- 
ter to  the  revolution.  Among  the  Chiefs  was  Niketas,  the 
nephew  of  Colocotroni,  whose  courage  gained  for  him  the 
name  <^  Turkophagus ;  and  v^ose  generosity  had  endeared 
hini  to  all.  If  a  post  was  to  be  surprised  or  a  sally  repuls- 
ed, Niketas  vras  ever  forward:  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had 
fallen,  and  the  plunder  was   to  be  shared,  Niketas  was 

missing.  ' 

Farther  resistance  was  now  sehdered  impracticable  by' 
the  quarrels  between  the  soldiers  composing  the  garrison  of 
the  town  ;  there  were  1600  Albanians  under  Elmaz  Aga  ; 
1000  Asiatic  Turks ;  and  2000  remained  of  the  troops  brought 
in  by  the  Commandant  of  this  town,  Mohammed  Kiaya  Bey ; 
be«des  the  Turks  of  the  place,  and  those  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  taken  refiige  there ;  making  the  whole  garri- 
son suQovnt  to  6000  men  capable  of  bearing-aims.  The  Al- 
baaiaBs,  tired  of  the  l<tfig  siege,  began  to  taft  of  e^pitulating  ; 
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anil  were  furiously  opposed  by  the  CommaDder  of  the  UMtt^ 
who  wished  to  put  to  death  all  the  useless  persons ;  to  hxM 
out  (he  place  to  the  last,  and,  if  not  relieved,  to  set  it  on  firef 
kind  attempt  to  cut  his  way  to  Napoli.  But  he  coidd  find 
very  few  to  back  him  in  his  fierce  resolution ;  and*  hsfiBg 
no  actual  command  over  the  Albanians,  and  but  little  over 
the  other  soldiers  (when  his  commands  were  contrary  to 
their  wishes),  his  courage  and  obstinacy  availed  Uttle.  Smne 
of  the  Chiefs,  unknown  to  him,  demanded  a  conference  with 
the  Greeks,  and  asked  upon  what  terms  they  could  treat 
"  Forty  millions  of  piastres,  half  your  effects,  all  your  arms, 
and  transportation  to  Asia,  at  your  own  expense,"  roared  out 
Colocotroni ;  and  the  conference  was  cut  off.  The  next  day 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Albanitos  came  out,  and  proposed  to  quit 
the  town,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  to  their  fate,  provided 
they  wet^  allowed  Ifree  passage  from  the  Morea,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage  ;  and  the  Greeks,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
getting  any  thing  from  them  but  unprofitable  fightmg,  agreed 
to  it* 

This  was  immediately  knovm  in  the  town,  and  the  inhabit- 
.aiits,  seeing  their  fate  approaching,  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  it :  a  deputation  was  accordingly  sent,  consisting  of  the 
Chiefs,  and  principal  Agas  of  the  place,  to  demand  terfhs  of 
capitulation.  -What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  these 
tntti  I  bom  and  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  passing  their  lives 
in  the  indolent  enjo3rment  of  every  thing  wealth  could  pro- 
cure, and  surrounded  by  slaves  whose  law  was  their  slightest 
nod ;«— they  now  came,  clothed  indeed  in  silk  and  ermine, 
and  glittenng  with  gold  ;  but  with  downcast  ^  looks,  and  al- 
most breaking  hearts,  to  demand  their  lives  from  those  infi- 
del dogs,  whom  they  liad  always  considered  as  inferiors,  and 
tlrCated  as  slaves. 

They  were  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  Colpco- 
troni,  viz.  the  shade  of  a  tree*  where  he  received  them, 
seated  upon  a  carpet,  spread  on  the  ground.  After 
^me  trivial  conversation,  they  began  upon  the  important 
subject  on  which  so  many  lives  were  depending ;  the  Turks 
were  anxious  to  have  Ipselanti  Or  some  Europeans  present, 
to  gitturantee  any  terms  wMch  might  be  agreed  on  ;  but  Co* 
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locotroni  wii^hed  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he  was  deter^ 
mined  that  the  riches  of  the  place  should  not  go  to  the  pub' 
lie  chest ;  and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  several  other 
Chiefs.  He  therefore  encouraged  the  Turks  with  the  idea 
of  arranging  every  thing,  and  securing  them  passage  to  Asia. 
He  received  rbh  presents,  in  diamonds^  and  jewels  ;  and  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  two  days« 

Among  those  who  came  out  to  the  conference  was  a 
Jew,  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  place ;  and  who  wore  in 
his  belt  a  pair  of  rich  gold  mounted  pistols,  sparkling  with 
diamonds.  These  attracted  the  eye  of  Colocotroni — ^  ha  V 
ciied  he,  "'  a  Jew,  and  armed  1  this  must  not  be  f  and  seiz- 
ing them,  he  stuck  them  imto  Jiis  own  belt  as  a  lawful 
pri^e.*  The  rich  Turks  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to 
make  their  peace  with  Colocotroni  and  the  other  Chiefs ; 
they  heaped  upon  them  presents  in  nfoney,  plate,  and  jewels, 
to  an  innnense  amount,  hoping  to  secure  a  friend ;  and  by 
sacrificing  part  of  their  wealth,  buy  protection  for  the  rest. 
Mules  and  horses  loaded  ^ith  plate  and  rich  goods,  were 
nightly  sent  ofTby  the  Greek  Chiefs  to  their  respective  homes, 
under  strong  escorts  ;  and  loud  cries  of  discontent  began  to 
be  heard  among  the  soldiers,  who  saw  their  prey  thus  tak- 
en  from  them. 

But  nonb  was  more  forward  upon  this  occasion  than  the 
heroine  Bobolina,  none  more  greedy,  or  successful ;  pro- 
tected by  her  sex,  she  entered  the,  town  astride  her  horse, 
and  impressed  the  Turks  with  a  high  idea  of  her  power  and 
influence^  All  of  course  were  anxious  to  buy  her  favour ;  she 
even  penetrated  into  the  forbidden  recesses  of  the  Pashaw's 
harem ;  the  helpless  and  affrighted  beauties  of  which  place 
eagerly  crowded  around  her,  heaping"  upon  her  their  jewels 
and  ridi  ornaments,  th^  pride  of  their  hearts,  and  begged 

*  By  treachery  he  g^Hwd  aod  by  tceachery  he  lost  them '  I  saw  them 
aome  months  ag^o  glittering;  at  the  waist  of  Grivas,  Commander  of  Napoli ; 
Colocotroni  had  tried  to  bribe  one  of  his  soldiers  for  an  enormoas  sum  to 
open  the  gate  of  the  town  in'  the  nig^ht  to  him ;  the  soldier  took  the  pistols 
in  part  pay,  and  went  and  presented  them  to  his  master,  disclosing  to  him 
<kaplat. 
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for  her  protection*  The  hearttess  old  hi^  took  aB,  and 
paid  them  with  hollow  promises,  and  waddled  off  with  her 
load  of  treasure,  to  put  it  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  eome 
i^gain  for  more. 

These  shameful    transactions  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  soldiery,  who,  mad  with  rage  and  disappoiot- 
menty  sought  an  opportunity  of  enterhig  the  town    b^ 
fore  all  the  plunder  should  be  gone :  on  the  third  dmy,  a 
paity  of  them  venturing  near  the  wall,  observed  a  part  of 
it  unguarded;   they  mounted,  and  displaying  their  flag, 
H  was  seen  from  every  part  of  the  camp.    Hie  effisci  vm 
instantaneous:  a  wild  rush  was  made  from  all  sidea^  the 
walls  were  scaled  almost  without  opposition;  the  gates 
were  opened,  aqd  a  confused  mass  of  sddiers  pouring  in, 
shot,  or  hacked  down  all  the  Turks  they  met.    Som§  streets, 
indeed,  were  fiercely  disputed  with  the  pistol  and  yataghan ; 
musketry  rattled  from  the  windows,  and  grape  was  show- 
ered down  from  the  cannon  of  the  citadel.    But  the  Alba- 
aiansy  upon  the  strength  of  the  separate  treaty  they  had 
made,ahut  themselves  in  the  court  of  the  Pashaw's  palace, 
and  made  no  resistance.    The  Conunander  Mohammed 
Bey,  shut  himself  up  with  several  followers  in  the  little  ci- 
tadel :  another  body  fled  from  the  town,  and  attempted  to 
escape,  but  40  of  them  only  passed  the  defiles.    Those  who 
remained,  resisted  indeed  most  furiously,  but  without  plan 
or  unicm,  and  they  were  soon  put  down ;  fesistance  was 
over,  but  havock  ceased  not.    It  is  useless  here  to  follow 
the  sickenii^  tadi  of  detailing  the  hcNrrors  of  the  scene  ;  suf- 
fice k  to  say,  that  TripoUtza  suflfered  all  the  miseries  of  a 
town  taken  by  8tc»in.    The  bodies  <^  5000  Tuiks  choked 
up  the  streets,  and  those  of  several  hundred  Greeks  diowed 
that  resistance  had  been  despcirate.    The  next  day  the  Al- 
banians marched  off,  their  arms  procuring  them  reqiect ;  and 
they  regained  their  country  unmolested.    Mohammed  Bey, 
and   the    Turks    yiho  had  taken   refuge  in  the  citadel, 
were  without  water,  and  surrendered  unconditionally.    Co- 
k)cotroni  and  some  eljosen  followers  entei-ed  it,  and  kept 
themselves  shut  up  for  three  days,  making  arrangements  Ibr 
the  transportation  of  the  treasure  which  they  found  there. 
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During  aU  this  time  the  woik  of  dau^ter  had  not  ceased 
-^many  Turks  s^iit  up  in  their  houses^  defended  themselves 
ekigiy,and  it  was  often  nec^ss^ry  to  bum  them  out ;  «.  few 
^^ronien,  whose  beauty  made  them  yaluahle,  some  dnldreii^ 
mad  the  men  of  distinctioii^  among  whom  was  Kiamil  Bejr 
<sff  C<xrMi,  were  «B  that  were  sqpared*  Thus  between  &« 
mine  aiid  the  .sword,  15,000  Turks  perished  in  Tripolitau 

ipselanftigot  A»  news  of  the  faB  of  the  place  at  YasXki. 
On  leavitig  the  csmp  he  had  marched  to  Calavrita,  where 
leamiugthat  the  Turidshjieet  had  entered  the  gdph  of  Co? 
linth,  he  mor^d  for  Vostitza,  bat  only  to  view  the  flames  of 
Cralrxidi..   This  flourishing  little  port  possessed  about  30 
vessels,  besides  small  craft,  which  wei^  burnt  by  the  Turkish 
fleet,  as  well  as  the  town ;  and  l^us  it  became  masters  of  the 
navigation  of  the  gulph.    The  fleet  had  also  thrown  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  reinforcements,  into  Patras ;  and  a  sally  be- 
ing made,  the  Greeks  blockading  it  were  driven  off.  •  Ipse- 
hmti  th^  moved  to  V«sil%i,  akid  had  been  there  a  wedk 
when  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  Tripolitza  reached  him* 
Panes  Colocotroni  immediiatety  quitted  him,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, togo  and  get  his  share  of  the  •  plunder ;  so  that  he 
was  left  with  only  vSOO  men.    It  seems  thirt  Ipselanti  was 
almost  disgusted  aiid  disheartened ;  he  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  quit  the  Morea — turned — moved  again, — seemed  ta 
change  hismind  every  hour,  till  he  persuaded  himself  it  was 
necessary  he  shouU  go  to  Tripolitza.    All  fear  of  a  debark- 
^ment  from  th^  Turkish  fleet  was  over,  and  he  accordingly 
stalled,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Tripolitza. 

He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  soldiery,  and 
*  might  have  made  the  Chiefs  give  up  a  part  at  least  of  their 
tseasarej-had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  moment.  Tripo- 
litza presented  to  him  a  ifnelancholy  scene ;  its  captiue  had 
always  been  looked  forward  to,  as  the  period  at  which  con- 
fusion should,  tease,  and  order  and  disciplme*  commence ; 
its  riches  weie  ^o  form  a  national  treasure,  lind  the  place 
to  become  the  seat  of  Government.  "  He  found  its  houses 
rapasacked  and  pillaged;  the  doors  and  windows  broken 
in ;  every  thing  valuable  had  ^  been  removed ;  the  streets 
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were  filled  with  rubbish,  and  choaked  up  with  putrifying 
carcasses,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  horrible  st^ich. 

The  army  was  rapidly  diminishing ;  fi^r  the  soldiers  wiali* 
edto  go  home,  and  hide  their  treasure ;  while  those  who  r&» 
main^  complained  loudly  of  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the 
Chiefs:  notadollarhad  been  reserved  for  the  wants  of  the 
country. 

In  this  confiised  stale  of  things  Ipselanti,  as  well  as  eve- 
ry  good  patriot,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  National  Assem- 
Uy,  which  was  regarded  as  the  great  panacea  for  every 
trouble;  a  proclamation  *  was  accordingly  issued  for  the 

*  Progi^matioit  op  DsMBTRivi  Ipislahti. 

**  C itixens  of  the  PeloponMsot»  priatto,  and  people,  ywuig  and  old,  toldieri, 
inhabitants  of  all  ranki  and  all  afat !  ttie  time  if  eove  for  yon  to  iMam 
Ue  joanelvea  at  Trippolitza  to  gipe  your  common  opinion  of  the  righta 
and  wants  of  the  oountry.    I,  Demetrina  Ipselanti,  hare  oome  to  fight  for 
yoar  liberty  ;  to  defend  your  rights,  yoor  hononr,  yonr  lives,  and  yoar 
property  ;  I  baro  come  tn  give  yon  yonr  Jvst  laws,  end  eqoitablo  triba- 
oak,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  infringe  yonr  rights  or  to  jeopar^isn 
year  existence^    Tyranny  most  cease ;  not  only  Turkish  tyranny,  bqt  tluit 
of  individnals,  who,  entertaining  Turkish  feelings,  wish  to  wrong  and  op- 
press  the  people.   Peloponesians !  unite  yoorvelTM  tf  yon  wish  to  put  an  ond 
to  the  evils  which  hare  afflicted  yon.  I  am  your  father ;  in  the  centre  of 
Russia  yonr  groans  reached  me ;  I  have  oome  to  protect  yon  as  my  chil- 
dren, to  render  you  happy,  to  guarantee  the  happiness  of  your  familiei^ 
and  to  draw  you  from  that  abject  state  to  which  you  hare  been  reduced 
by  your  impious  tyrants,  and  by  the  (Hends  and  companions  of  those  ty« 
rants.  Assemble  then,  ail  of  you ;  come  from  towns  and  villages  to  demand 
before  me  year  rights  as  free  men.     Nominate  the  peraons  yoii  think 
most  capable  as  the  representativea  and  defenders  of  yonr  interests.     Lose 
not  a  moment,  become  not  the  dopes  of  wicked  frienda  of  tyranny ;  show 
that  you  know  how  to  raloe  liberty ;  that  you  acknowledge  your  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  your  defender.    It  is  thus  you  will  give  to  tiie  rest 
of  Greece  tiie  example  of  a  gOTernment  wise  and  lawful.    On  the  first  of 
November  I  desire  yon  will  assemble  ^ound  nie,  and  discuss  freely  your 
rights  under  the  eyes  of  your  Chief  and  father.  For  this  pnrpose  I  send  you 
good  patriots  to  read   yoa  the  present,  and  to  impress  on  you  by  word  of 
mouth  the  necessity  of  assembling.*' 

DkXKTKIUS  IPSSLAim. 

This  proelamation,  completely  in  character  with  the  rest  of  his  proceed- 
ings, shows  strongly  the  incapacity  of  Ipielanti.  How  eonld  hahave  named 
more  openly  the  Primates  as  the  enemies  of  the  eonntry?  What  more  ef- 
fectual way  could  he  have  taken  for  making  thembis  own  ?  Yet  no  steps 
did  be  take  to  guard  against  that  enmity. 
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assembling  at  Tripolitza,  on  the  first  o£  November,  of  Depu- 
ties from  every  part  of  the  country,  to  fix  upon  some  form  of 
government,  and  choose  the  ad^i^ni^trators  of  it. 

A  month  was  to  elapse  from  the  date  of  this  prodaman 
tion,  to  ^e  time  of  assenibling  of  the  deputies.  Meanwhile 
let  us  IooJl  at  what  was  passing  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Macedonia  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection ;  but  no  part  was  so  actively  engaged  as  the 
peninsula  of  Cassandra.  The  inhabitants  of  that  peninsu- 
la, joined  by  the  brave  and  active  partisan  Diamantis,  push- 
ed their  excursions  even  as  far  as  Salonica,  plundering  and 
burhing  the  Turkish  toii^s ;  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  one  and  another ;  and  harrassing  the  whole  coun- 
try. Jussuf  Pashaw  employed  against  them  all  his  re- 
source!^, but  in  vain.  Having  cut  a  trench  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  joins  their  peninsula  with  the  main ; 
they  retired  behind  this,  upon  the  approach  of  any  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  defended  themselves ;  but  were  sure  to  sally 
out  upon  the  least  diminution  of  the  blockading  army,  and 
carry  terror  through  the  country.  They  w^re  visited  now 
and  then  by  a  Hydriote  orSpetziote  vessel,  but  received  no 
succour  from  their  compatriots — ^nor  did  they  demand,  it. 
Unconjtamiiiated  with  European  vices,  this  simple  and  hardy 
set  of  Greeks  fought  on  in  the  cause  they  had  voluntarily 
«inbrac6d ;  animated  by  a  deadly  hate  of  their  tyrants ;  and 
chared  by  the  hope  of  liberty.  They  had  carried  on  the 
kind  of  war  3e$cribed,  since  May,  and  had  now  to  prepai'e 
to  encounter  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy — Mehemet 
Aboulaboud,  lately  appointed  Pashaw  of  Salonica. 

This  man  (said  to  be  a  rei^egade  Greek)  had  fought  against 
the  French  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  and  to  the  reputation  which 
he  there  gained  for  headlong  courage,  he  soon  added  one  for 
cunning  and  cruelty.  On  taking  command  of  his  district,  he 
found  jthat  the  Cassandriotes  had  for  some  time  been  shut  up 
in  their  peninsula,  and  wajtched  by  a  strong  force.  He  in- 
stantly repaired  th^e,.  and  imagining  well  that  the  Greeks 
would  not  suspect  an  attack  fi'om  a  force  which  had  keen 
lying  so  long  idly, blockading  them,  he  determined  to  attack 
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them  immediately.  Accordingly,  in  the  night,  he  fell  fiiri- 
ously  upon  their  position ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  filling 
up  the  fosse,  and  breaking  down  the  breastwork,  he  got 
over  a  part  of  his  cavalry ;  which,  falling  upon  the  Greeks  in 
the  rear,  put  them  to  flight  Confounded  by  an  attack  in 
so  unexpected  a  manner,  the  Greeks  had  no  plan  of  action, 
no  point  of  union ;  and  the  rout  was  complete,  the  slaugh- 
ter dreadful,  llie  peninsula  was  overrun,  and  an  indis- 
criminate butchciy  of  its  inhabitants  followed ;  none  were 
saved  but  those  women  and  children  whose  beauty  made 
them  valuable  prizes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  above  Athos,  tired  of  the 
ravages  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turkish  troops 
passing  through  their  country,  had  taken  arms,  and  de- 
fended themselves  in  the  mountains.  But  their  resistance 
could  be  only  partial  and  trifling,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  monks  of  Athos.  These,  amounting  to  above  3000, 
had  fortified  the  diflerent  monasteries,  which  were  not  only 
well  provisioned,  but  had  arms,  cannon,  and  ammunition, 
and  more  than  all^  were  rich.  But  they  basely  submitted 
to  the  terms  imposed  by  Aboulaboud — ^the  delivery  of  the 
strong  ppsts,  their  arms,  and  ammunition ;  besides,  paying 
a  heavy  contribution.  Thus  ended  the  rational  hope  which 
had  been  formed  of  effecting  here  a  powerful  diversion, 
which  would  have  kept  any  Turkish  troops  from  being  drawn 
from  upper  Macedonia.  But  the  monks  of  Athos  soon  had 
reason  to  repent  the  cowardly  part  they  had  taken ;  for,  after 
they  had  paid  the  contribution,  ampunting  to  more  than  an 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  delivered  hostages,  the 
Turks  began  their  usual  system  of  plunder  and  massacre. 
The  churches  were  robbed  of  their  rich  ornaments ;  many 
priests,  and  all  the  hostages,  butchered ;  and  every  possi- 
ble oppression  and  cruelty  practised.  It  was  the  hope  of 
getting  hold  of  the  treasures  of  the  monasteries  of  Athos, 
that  had  induced  Aboulaboud  to  defer  attacking  the  insur- 
gents of  Mount  Olympus,  much  more  formidable  fi-om 
their  position  and  warlike  character. 
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The  brave  mountaineers  inhabiting  Olympus,  Ossa,  and 
FeUon,  had  been  long  in  arms,  and  without  leaders,  or 
ammunition,  or  artillery,  had  done  immense  mischief  to 
the  Turks.    In  the  first  moment  of  wild  and  fierce  enthu- 
siasm, and  when  the  enemy  was  unprepared,  the  want  of 
a  leader  was  not  felt.     All  occupations  were  left  for  that  of 
arms ;  and  each  man,  not  only  eagerly  contributed  his  mite, 
but  came  forward  in  person  with  his  musket.     This  could 
not  last  long ;  andthewant  or  organization  being  felt.  Depu- 
ties were  sent  to  Ipselanti  at  Tripolitza,  soliciting  a  chief, 
some  cannon,  and  ammunition.     Ipselanti,  with  his  usual 
misconceptioi)  of  the  characters  of  men,  selected  Sala,  a 
vain  inactive  fool ;  who,  after  endless  delays  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  was  deserted  by  the  European  officers 
appointed  to  accompany  his  expedition,  who  were  jusdy 
disgusted  with  his  ignorance  and  inactivity.    While  these 
succours  were  thus  delayed,  the  ii^surrection,  general  at 
first,  began  to  Is^iguish ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
imder  proper  direction,  could  have  been  filled  with  12,000 
hardy  soldiers,  soon  became  only  the  scene  of  action  for  a 
few  bands,  under  venturous  captains,  who  struggled  to 
keep  up  the. flame,  which  had  languished  on]jr  for  want  of 
proper  organization  and  a  head. 

But  though  the  extremities  thus  waxed  cold,  the  flame 
burnt  brighter  and  steadier  near  the  centre.  We  have 
seen,  that  Mavrocordato,  disgusted  with  the  inefficient 
measures  6f  Ipselanti,  and  finding  himself  nearly  useless 
at  Tripolitza,  had  crossed  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  He  visit- 
ed every  part  of  Arcanania,  iEtolia,  Locris,  and  Phocis, 
rousing  those  who  had  not  taken  arms,  encouraging  the 
lukewarm,  and  seconding  the  active.  He  penetrated  as  far 
as  Arta,  and.  entered  in  to  communication  with  the  Suliotes, 
who,  separated  firom  the  common  centre  of  the  revolution, 
yet  kept  up  their  resistance  with  a  courage  worthy  their 
highTenown.  Having  completely  roused  eveiy  soul,  Mav- 
rocordato proceeded  to  organize  an  internal  government ; 
and  by  establishing  order  in  the  difierent  departments,  to 
avoid  those  evils  which  had  crushed  the  revolt  iii  some 
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parts,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  civil  wars  in  the 
Morea. 

Continental  Greece,  so  called,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  strongly  marked  natural  partition,  formed  by  the 
range  of  Pindus,  which  runs  through  it  from  nor&  to  south. 
Adopting  this  di\ision,  Mavrocordato  assembled  deputies 
from  Western  Greece,  at  Missilonghi.     There,  a  senate  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  province  was  chosen,  of 
which  Mavrocordato  was  elected  president.  Eastern  Greece, 
also,  under  hi3  influence,  formed  a  senate  at  Salona«  and 
chose  Theodore  Negris  for  its  president.   Both  of  them  ivere 
destined  to  represent  their  respective  provinces,  in  the 
approaching  great  assembly  to  be  convoked  at  Trif^tsa. 
For   this    purpose,   Mavrocordato  left  Missilonghi,   and 
visited  the  camp  at  Patrass ;  for  the  Greeks  had  again 
blockaded  that  place.     He  saw  the  vast  importance  of  this 
fortress,  and  was  most  anxious  to  do  every  thing  po&sible 
to  take  it :  it  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  having  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
Roumelia  side,  the  castle  of  Naupectus;  and  the  guns 
crossing  each  other,  command  the  entrance  to  the  gulf.* 
Now,  while  this  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  they  can 
at  any  time,  effect  a  debarkment,  either  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  or  on  the  north  of  the  Mo- 
rea ;  or  they  could  supply  any  army  blockading  Corinth 
Thus,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Patrass  was  all  important 
to  the  Greeks,  not  only  to  secure  the  southern  shore  of  the 
northern  provinces,  but,  in  case  they  should  be  lost,  the 
Morea  could  be  shut  up,  by  securing  the  passes  above 
Corinth,  and  no  troops  could  be  transported  across  the 
gulf.  Mavrocordato  therefore  determined  to  remain  several 
days  with  the  blockading  force,  in  order  to  unite  the 

*  This  castle  might  command  the  gulf,  filthough  captain  HastingB,  in 
the  steam-ship,  and  Thomas,  in  the  Sawveur,  have  since  da.tiag\y  passed 
it.  They  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire,  and  if  the  batteries  had  been  in 
good  order,  and  served  with  a  few  hot  shot,  their  vessels  would  probably 
have  been  destroyed,  especially  in  returning,  as  there  is  a  two  and  a  half 
khot  current  running  up. 
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leaders,  and  encourage  the  soldiers ;  as  well  as  to  endea- 
vour to  introduce  some  order  into  the  army,  and  make  it 
more  vigilant.  Three  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Greeks 
being  in  possession  of  the  lower  town,  the  Turks,  profiting 
by  their  fancied  security,  made  a  strong  sally  at  midnight,  and 
succeeded  in  spreading  a  complete  panic  among  the 
Greeks,  who  fled  in  all  directions.  Mavrocordato  was 
very  near  being  made  prisoner  ;''he  saved  himself  only  with 
the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  papers.* 

Having  learned,  upon  his  route,  that  the  assembly  was  to 
be  Convened  at  Argos,  and  not  at  Tripolitza,  as  had  been  an- 
nounced, (on  account  of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  there,) 
he  proceeded  to  the  former  place,  where  he  found  most  of 
the  Deputies  united.  But  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  continue 
the  sittings  so  near  Napoli  di  Romania,  then  blockaded, 
as  the  presence  of  their  soldiers  might  give  an  undue  influ- 
ence to  the  military  chiefs.  The  assembly  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Epidaurus.  Mavrocordato  was  elected  Presi- 
dent ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  and  present  it  to  the  assembly. 

From  the  moment  of  Mavrocordato's  appearance  at  Argos, 
lp$elanti^s  influence  was  gone  ;  he  had  been  allowed  sway 
by  the  members,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  it,  who 
could  be  trusted  with  it ;  but  now  all  regarded  Mavrocor- 
dato as  the  leading  individual;  and  Ipselanti  seeing  this, 
would  not  present  himself  at  the  meeting  at  Epidaurus. 
The  assembly  was. opened  on  the  15th,  and  Mavrocordato 
had  to  exert  all  his  powers  with  the  friends  of  order,  to  re- 
concile the  jarring  interests,  and  try  to  unite  all  in  the  com- 
mon task  before  them. 

*  The  literary  world  has  to  regret,  among  these,  the  loss  of  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Torks,  and  their  subsequent  revo- 
lutions :  a  work  which  he  had  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  Turkey,  and  his  acceteion  to  manuscripts,  in  Constanti- 
nople, rendered  him  highly  capable  of  writing  a  work  on  this  interesting 
subject ;  and  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  creditable  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Review  of  the  progress  of  the  Insurrection — First  [1823. 
N€aion^l4-ssetnbly — Declaration  ofIndepe^depjce^-[Jan. 
Constitution— First  Government — Plan  of  Turkish  Ccrni" 
paign — Military  Geography  of  Greece — Citadel  of  Co' 
rinth  surrenders  to  the  Greeks — Outrages  iqnm  the  Pri" 
toners — Policy  of  the  British  Ionian  Government — Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Greek  Government — Its  Declaration  to 
the  Allied  Monar$hs, 

Upon  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  up  to  the 
commencement  of  1822,  it  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  whole, 
it  had  gained  ground  more  rapidly,  and  assumed  a  more 
stable  appearance,  than  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  capital -of  the  Morea,  and  two  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  Na- 
poli  di  Romatnia,  Coron,  and  Modon,  were  blockaded,  and 
Corinth,  closely  besieged,  was  expected  soon  to  yield.  Ar- 
canania,  Livadia,  iEtolia,  Locris,  Phocis^  Boetia,  and  Attica, 
all  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  partly  organized ; 
and  Athens  alone  held  out.  Of  the  Islands ;  Samos,  Sco- 
pelos^  Skyros,  and  all  the  Cyclades,  might  be  dbnsidered  as 
completely  free;  and  Candia,  Negropont,  Cyprus,  and 
Rhodes,  were  in  arms ;  and  with  some  hope  of  soon  com- 
pletely freeing  themselves.  AUPashaw  still  held  out;  and 
the  Souliotes,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  gave  such  occu- 
pation to  the  Turkish  army  in  Epirus,  that  an  invasion  from 
tl^at  quarter  was  not  to  be  immediately  feared ;  even  should 
th^y  be  put  down,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  hope,  that  by 
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keepmg  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  on  the  east,  and  that  of 
Makrinoros,  on  the  west,  invasion  might  be  guarded  against. 
As  the  contest  began  to  lose  the  appearance  of  a  mere  in- 
surrectionary movement ;  and  take  on  that  of  an  impor- 
tant, and  determined  struggle  of  the  whole  Greek  nation 
for  its  liberty,  the  sympathies  of  Europe  began  to  be  exci- 
ted in  its  favour ;  and  though  the  different  governments, 
by  every  indirect  means,  attempted  to  suppress  it,  the  people 
showed  a  resolution  to  support  it.  Comn^ittees  were  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions,  purchasing 
arms,  ammunitions,  and  provisions,  and  sending  them  to 
Greece.  Young  men,  struck  with  the  singular  spectacle  of 
Greece,  rousing  from  the  dust  and  slumber  of  ages,  and 
struggling  for  liberty,  hastened  with  a  generous  enthusiasm 
to  her  shores,  to  offer  themselves  as  volunteers ;  and  to  en- 
ter the  lists  with  het  sons,  for  glory.'*  Among  these,  the 
names  of  Norman,  and  Baleste,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

The  long  wished  for  National  Assembly  had  met  at  Ar- 
gos  ;  and  was  composed  of  deputies  &ortt  all  parts  of  the 
Morea,  from  the  islands,  and  some  from  Roumelia.  They 
were  sixty  in  number ;  and  after  organizing  and  choosing 
Alexander  Mavrocordato  their  President ;  they  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  with  Theodore  Ne- 
gris,  Germanos,  Caradja,  and  Colletti ;  as  a  committee  to 
draft  a  constitution. 

Mavrocordato  and  Negris,  had  previously  occupied 
themselves  on  this  task,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  for- 
mal declaration  of  independence  was  made. 

'''  Theimoti  A  of  these  men,  were  generally  good ;  they  were  actuated 
by  a  laudable  ambition  of  gaining  a  name,  in  a  glorious  cause.  But  Uiey 
expected  immediate  and  active  service ;  high  commands,  and  sounding  ti- 
tles. They  scorned  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  but  then,  they  looked 
for  its  pleasures  and  dissipations ;  without  these  they  were  discontent ;  and 
unjustly  eonsidering  the  Greeks  as  the  cause  of  their  disappoiatmeDts,  they 
oft^  vilified  and  abused  them,  m  their  ktters  to  Europe. 


J 
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EN  0>K>MATI  THX  AFIAX  KAI  AAIAPETOT  TPIAAOS. 

^vmyftifn*  ttniXiuciv-,  ittiirm  Oiv  »»i  »vBfM<r»t9  '^  Tnv  nsX/r/xny  «vrv  vtra^^v  not 
tiitmlg»fTwri«9**  U  *Eirtd«i/(y,  rhi  ••  *lU9f«tm^t*»Uf  trtt  fctKfi'  »«2  ei,  riis  «n|«^- 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  TRINITY. 

*'  The  Greek  Nation,  unable  to  bear  the  galling  and  op- 
pressive yoke  of  tyranny,  under  Turkish  despotism,  pro- 
claims this  day,  through  its  lawful  Representatives,  met  in  a 
National  Assembly,  before  God  and  men,  its  political  ex- 
istence and  Independence, 

"  Epidaurus, 
"  1st  January^  1822,  and.  first  year  of  Independence.'''^ 

The  constitution*  which  the  committee  had  drawn  up, 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Assembly. 

It  provided,  that  the  government  should  be  vested  in  a 
Senate,  and  Executive  body.  The  senators  were  elected 
for  one  year.  The  executive  was  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, to  be  taken  from  the  body  of  the  Senate  The  Exe- 
cutive appointed  eight  Secretaries  ;  viz.  of  State ;  of  the 
Interior;  of  Public  Economy;  of  Justice;  of  War;  of  the 
Navy ;  of  Religion ;  and  of  the  Police. 

The  framers  of  this  constitutionf*were  perfectly  aware  of 
its  great  fault,  viz.  the  limited  power  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive. But  it  was  inevitable,  fi-om  the  jealous  fear  of  the  As- 
sembly, that  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  ;  and  they  chose 
the  alternative  of  clogging  the  wheels  of  government,  by 
checks  which  could  not  fail  to  make  every  operation  more 
slow  and  intricate. 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  choose  the  Executive 
Body.  Alexander  Mavrocordatos  was  made  President,  and 
Athanasiuff  Kanakaris,  Vice  President ;  Anagnosti  Pappa- 

«  ^'  * 890  Appendix,  No.  1.  , 
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ianopolo,  John  Orlando*  and  John  Logotheti,  were   the 
other  niembera. 

The  presidency  of  the  Senate  was  offered  to  Ipselanti ; 
but  he,  conceiving  that  the  presidency  of  the  Executive 
should  have  been  given  him,  refused  it.  Theodore  Negris 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  John  Koletti,  of  the  In- 
terior, and  pro  tern*  for  War;  Panoutzo  Notaras,  of  Finance ; 
a  commission  composed  of  one  Hydriote,  one  Spetziote. 
and  one  Ipsariote,  directed  the  Navy  Department ;  the  Bi- 
shop of  Androusa,  that  of  Religion  ;  Lambro  Nako,  of  Po- 
lice ;  and  Vlasios,  of  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

The  Assembly,  having  finished  its  labours,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  provisional  government,  issued  an  address 
to  the  nation,  which  ended  with  these  words : — ^^  The 
Assembly  declares  to  the  nation,  that,  having  completed 
its  task,  it  this  day  dissolves  itself  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  nation  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  authorities  which 
emanate  fi'om  it.  Grecians !  but  a  little  while  since,  ye 
said,  ^  No  more  slavery  P  and  the  power  of  the  tyrant  has 
vanished.  But  it  is  union  alone  wliich  can  consolidate  your 
liberty,  and  your  independence.  The  assembly  offers  up  its 
prayers,  that  the  mighty  arm  of  the  Most  High  may  raise 
the  nation  toward  the  sanctuary  of  his  eternal  wisdom. 
Thus  discerning  their  true  interests,  the  magistrates,  by  a 
vigilatat  foresight,  the  people  by  a  sincere  devotion,  will 
succeed  in  founding  the  long  desired  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mon country.^^ 

The  newly  organized  government  proceeded  to  the  her- 
culean task  of  reducing  to  order  the  chaos  before  it.  The 
President  exhibited  zeal,  knowledge,  and  activity,  which 
were  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  prepare  something  like  an  organized  opposition  to  the  im- 
mense forces  which  he  saw  preparing  to  crush  the  revolt 
The  Greeks  had  surprised  Turkey,  by  rising  at  a  moment 
when  thejvhole  energies  of  the  Porte  were  occupied  in  put- 
ting down  the  rebel  Ali  Pashaw;  hence  all  the  Turkish 
operations  in  1821  had  been  unconnected,  partial,  and  in- 
effective.   But  now  Ali  had  fallen,  and  the  Sultan  prepared 
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to  bring  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  empire  against 
the  Griaouri.  The  result  appeared  hardly  doubtful.  '^  On 
one  side  was  a  power  larger  in  extent  of  territory  than  any 
in  Europe ;  which  had  maintained  its  station  for  near  four 
centuries,  in  one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the 
world ;  whose  integrity  was  admitted  by  all  the  other  great 
powers,  to  be  essential  to  the  general  peace ;  ready,  by  the 
nature  of  its  government,  to  enter  upon  a  war  at  a  short 
notice,  and  furnished  with  all  the  fiscal,  military,  and  naval 
establishments  of  a  monarchy  of  long  standing.  On  the 
other  side,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  province  of  this 
extensive  empire ;  without  any  central  authority,  without 
cavalry,  artillery,  magazines,  hospitals,  or  military  chest ; 
whose  whole  military  force,  in  short,  consisted  only  of  a 
rude  undisciplined  infantry,  armed  with  an  awkward  long 
musket,  to  which  were  added,  according  to  the  circumstan* 
ces  of  the  individual,  pistols,  a  dagger,  or  a  sword ;— ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  bayonet ;  acknowledging  no  discipline ;  and 
more  uninstructed  in  war  as  an  art,  than  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  ages ; — ^led,  indeed,  by  men  possessing  courage  and* 
enterprise,  and  some  of  the  essentials  of  command,  but  who 
were  scarcely  less  ignorant  and  unenlightened  than  their 
soldiers,  and  too  selfish  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves,  or  to  preserve  that  harmony  with  the  other 
leading  men  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  dangerous  po- 
sition of  the  country."* 

The  plan  resolved  upon  in  Constantinople  for  the  cam- 
paign, was  admirable,  and  did  credit  to  those  who  suggest- 
ed it.  The  army  which  had  triumphed  over  Ah  Pashaw, 
was  to  overrun  Western  Greece ;  to  march  down  to  Missi- 
longhi,  and  take  position  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rinth. An  army  collected  in  Eastern  Greece,  was  to  pass 
Thermopylae,  sweep  through  Bceotia,  Attica,  and  Megara ; 
and  at  passing  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  to  receive  sup- 
plies and  artillery  from  the  fleet,  which  was  to  meet  it 
there.    The  fleet  was  then  to  go  round  to  the  gulf  of  Co- 

*  Colonel  Leake's  «  Ontline." 
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rinth,  transport  the  army  of  Western  Greece  from  Naupac- 
tus  across  to  the  Morea;  and  then  the  two  armies,  one 
starting  from  Patrass,  the  other  from  Corinth,  were  to  march 
upon  Tripolitza.* 

« 

*  If  any  one  will  take  pains  to  read,  carefully,  the  following  admirable 
account  of  the  military  geography  of  Greece,  with  the  assiatance  of  the 
map,  be  will  have  a  clear  and  full  idea  of  the  hingei  on  which  aU  scien- 
tific military  operatiena  must  torn. 

*^  In  terms  most  general,  Greece  may  be  divided  into  Insular,  Peniom- 
lar,  and  Continental ;  or,  in  .other  words,  the  Islands,  the  PeloponouBus, 
and  Northern  Greece.  The  last  of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  Greece 
to  the  South,  and  to  the  North  of  Mount  CEta ;  the  latter  containing 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  and  including  alse  the  modem  snbdx- 
viston  of  Albania,  the  whole  of  which  is  comprehended  in  the  andeat 
Epirus,  or  within  the  most  extended  limits  of  Macedonia. 

^  But  the  division  of  Greece,  political  and  military,   which  has  been 
adopted   by  the  Greek  government,  is  that  of  the  Islands,  the  Morea, 
Eastern  Greece,  and  Western  Greece ;  of  the  two  latter,  the  great  ridge 
of  Findtts  forms  the  separation :  for  this  range  of  mountains  runs  from 
north  to  south,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Greece,  dividing  it 
longitudinally  into  two  unequal  parts,  (the  eastern  being  the  greater,  and 
terminating  in  the  Corinthian  gulph,  between  Naupactus  and  the  Crisssan 
bay.   The  defensive  strength  of  the  Peloponessus  by  land,  does  not,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  consist  in  its  isthmus  at  Corinth,   which  being 
formed  of  low  land,  four  miles  m  breadth,  offers  no  means  of  resisting  very 
superior  numbers,  without  a  large  regular  army,  and  such  assistance  from 
art  as  is  totally  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks.    In  the  hands  of  such 
troops  as  theirs,  the  great  protection  of  the  Morea,  from  the  northward, ' 
lies  in  that  double  barrier  of  mountains  which  separates  the  isthmus  from 
BcBotia.    The  first  of  these,  anci'^ntly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oneia 
and  Gerenia,  lies  between  the  Isthmus  and  the  plain  of  Megara ;  the 
second,  under  the  ancient  names  of  Cith&eron  and  Fames,  stretches  from 
the  Corinthian  to  the  Euboic  gulf.     Athens  lies  between  the  two  lines,  but 
it  is  separated  by  such  strong  defiles  from  the  Megaris,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  direct  route  from  Boeotia  into  Megaris,  across  Ciths- 
ron,  or  the  circuitous  route  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Faroes  and  the 
Illeusinia,  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  third  choice ;  for  the  approach  along  the  steep  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Corinth  is  of  the  most  hazardous  kind,  particularly  on  the 
cornice  of  Cithsron,  between  Creusis  and  Agosthen® ;  the  difficulties  of 
which  route  are  illustrated  on  two  occasions  in  the  Hellenics  of  Zenophon. 
The  BcBotian  plains  terminate,  to  the  north«west,  in  the  valley  of  Phocis 
and  Doris,  watered  by  the  Cephisus  and  its  branches,  which  have  their 
origin  in  Mount  (Eta.    This  valley  separates  Mount  Parnassus  from  a 
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The  plan  which  the  Greeks  opposed  to  it,  was  to  push  a 
force  in  Western  Greece  as  high  up  as  Arta  ;  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  Makrinoros,  and  support  the  SuUotes  in  the  noble 
resistance  they  were  making  in  their  mountains  to  the  whole 

prolcmgation  of  (Eta,  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  CaUidromus  and 
Cnemis ;  the  northern  face  of  which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  Spercheius, 
and  the  Maliac  gulf,  where  some  hot  springs  issuing  into  the  maritime 
marshes,  at  the  foot  of  the  steepest  part  of  Mount  CaUidromus,  gave  name 
to  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylee. 

The  valley  of  the  Spercheius  extends  thirty  miles  westward  into  the  in- 
terior :  to  the  north,  it  is  separated  from  the  great  plain  of  Thessaly,  by 
a  branch  of  Mount  Othyrs,  which  stretches  eastward  to  the  Pagasetic  or 
Pelasgic  gulf,  and  towards  the  west  is  connected  with  the  mountain  of 
Dolophia,  and  through  them  with  Mount  Pindus,  and  the  barriers  whidi 
separate  Eastern  from  Western  Greece.  As  CaUidromus  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  highest  summit  of  CEta,  which  mountain  extends  quite 
across  the  continent  to  the  Ambracie  gulf,  and  to  the  ceast  of  Arcanania 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  dislodge  the  insurgents,  unless  momen- 
tarily, from  their  positions  in  Cnemis  and  CaUidromus ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  aa  the  Turks  poseeesed  the  post  of  Zituni,  (the  ancient  Lamia,) 
situated  at  the  important  point  where  the  road  from  Thessaly^  through  the 
branch  of  Othrys,  just  mentioned,  emerges  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Sjiescheins, 
QV&r  against  Thermopyls,  there  remamed  no  positions  capable  of  offering 
any  impediment  to  the  Ottoman  forces,  between  the  north  of  Thettaly  and 
the  barriers  of  the  Megaris,  except  those  of  CaUidromus  and  Cnemis, 
which  contain  the  passes  leading  from  the  vaUey  of  the  Spercheius  into 
that  of  the  Cephisns. 

.  As  to  Thermopylffi  itself,  it  is  no  longer  of  the  same  importance  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian,  or  even  of  the  GalUc  invasion  of  Greece:  the  new- 
land  formiBd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius  havmg  rendered  it  easy  in 
summer  for  an  army  provided  with  means  for  crossing  the  river,  to  turn 
the  pass  to  the  eastward.  This  had  been  actually  done  by  the  Turkish 
army  in  September,  1821,  just  before  theur  defeat  in  the  passes  of  Mount 
Cnemis.  As  a  ^sition  of  great  strength  m  itself,  however,  and  as  a  cen- 
tral point  for  observing  the  enemy  in  the  MaUac  district,  and  for  occupy, 
ing  the  passes  of  the  CaUidromus,  with  a  view  to  interrupt  his  communi- 
cation between  Thessaly  and  Bwotia,  and  to  harass  his  advance  or  retreat, 
Thermopyl©  is  a  post  of  Uie  first  importance ;  and,  as  such,  it  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  In  Western  Greece,  which 
we  have  already  designated  as  the  country  lying  westward  of  the  crest  of 
Mount  Pmdus,  there  is  a  series  of  plains  and  vaUeys  lymg  between  that 
moontoin,  and  a  parallel,  though  very  irregular,  range  which  borders  the 
entire  extent  cf  the  weslenv  and  southern  coasts  of  Northern  Greece,  from 
the  Acrocerauo&an  promontory  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  These  valleys, 
although  separated  from  each  othej  by  some  difficult  passes,  constitote  a 
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Turkish  force,  and  the  continuance  of  which  would  detain 
the  latter  in  the  north :  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Thennopylas 
on  the  east,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  into  Greece  of 
the  army  of  Thessaly. 

The  fleet  also  was  to  be  fitted  out ;  and  as  considerable 
difficulty  existed  about  paying  the  sailors,  Mavrocordato 
went  in  person  to  Hydra  to  endeavour  to  remove  it. 

Ipselanti,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  to  Corinth,  to  press 
the  seige  at  that  place.  He  found  the  Greeks  closely 
blockading  it,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  garrison  to 
capitulate,  through  the  intervention  of  Kiamil  Bey,  the 
commander  of  the  place.  This  man,  whose  family  had 
ruled  the  province  of  Corinth,  for  more  than  a  eentaiy, 

natural  chain  of  communication  from  Macedonia  and  niyricum,  aa  far  aa 
the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Proceeding  from  north  to  aonth,  theae  valleys  are  asfollowi : — ^the  maritime 
plain4n  which  were  the  ancient  citiea  of  Dyrrhadnm  andApolloniar— -the  p>^m 
of  Korybza — the  valleya  of  the  branches  of  the  Aous  above  the  Fauces — ^An- 
tigonenses,  containing  the  modem  towns  of  Premidi,  Arghyro-kastro,  and 
Konibza — ^the  plains  of  Toannina— of  Arta— «nd  of  Vrakhoai.    The  last  of 
these,  which  lies  below  the  ruins  of  Stratus  and  Themus,  and  contains  the 
Lake  Trichonis,  is  watered  on  the  western  side  by  the  Aspro,  anciently  the 
Achelous.   It  is  separated  only  by  the  abrupt  ridge  from  the  maritime  district 
of  Calydon,  in  which  is  the  modem  Missolonghi,  and  by  a  similar  barrier 
fh>m  that  of  Naupactus,  which  is  still  a  fortified  town  and  harbour,  called 
Epakto  by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  the  Italians.    The  most  remark- 
able interruption,  in  this  line  of  communication  through  western  Greece,  is 
caused  by  the  Ambracic  gulf,  which  divides  Epirus  from  Acarnaoia.    At 
its  eastern  extremity  rises  a  steep  rugged  mountain,  now  called  Makrinoro, 
which  formerly  separated  Amphilocia,  from  the  Ambraciotis  and  wfaich 
constitutes  a  pass  of  great  strength  and  importance,  corresponding  to  that  of 
ThermopylsB  at  the  western  end  of  the  GQtaean  range ;  for  these  mountams, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  stretch  quite  across,  the  great  Isthmus  lying 
between  the  Maliac  and  Ambracic  gulfs ;  and  as  they  form  a  continuous 
mass  with  Findus,  as  well  as  the  mountains  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  they  complete  the  barrier  of  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  and 
render  the  communication  between  them  in  every  part,  a  militaiy  operation 
of  extreme  difficulty.    As  long,  however,  as  the  Turks  possess  the  fortified 
towns  of  Patrass  and  Naupactus,  and  the  castles  on  the  Capes  Rhium,  and 
Antirrhium,  they  are,  by  means  of  an  adequate  naval  force,  mast  rs  of  the 
navigation  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  may  transport  across  it  any  troops 
collected  on  the  iEtolian  shore  opposite  to  Patrass,  or  on  any  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  an  army 
destined  to  enter  the  Peloponessus  from  Eastern  Greece  by  the  IsthoitiEr. 
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ivas  in  Tripolitza  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  he  wrote  orders  to  his  garrison  to  surrender ; 
though  he  found  means  to'  signify  to  them  his  real  wishes ; 
so  that  Ipselanti,  managing  here  with  his  usual  want  of 
cunning,  brought  nothing  to  pa$s.  The  Greek  Capitani, 
finding  all  hopes  of  carrying  so  strong  a  citadel  as  the 
Acro-Corinthus  by  force,  were  vain,  opened  a  communi- 
cation with. the  Albanian  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  induced 
them  to  quit  the  fortress.  They  marched  down  according- 
ly, and  were  embarked  in  boats,  and  sent  across  the  gulf 
of  Corinth,  to  the  northern  shores ;  whence  they  easily 
gained  their  native  mountains.  The  rest  of  tfie  garrison, 
finding  themselves  deserted,  capitulated  likewise ;  and  were 
allowed  transport  to  Asia  Minor,  without  arms  or  baggage. 
But,  unfortunately,  these  hard  terms  were  violated ;  and 
some  Greek  soldiers,  rushing  upon  the  prisoners,  many 
were  sacrificed,  before  order  could  be  established."^ 

The  possession  of  so  important  a  fortress  as  Corinth,  was 
a  great  assistance  to  the  Greek  cause ;  and  government 
hastened  to  make  it  their  seat 

*  Extract  from  the  memoira  of  Col.  Voutier,  &  French  officer,  who  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Corinth. 

^  Walking  in  the  fields  near  Corinth,  a  few  days  after  its  capture,  an  old 
shepherd  asked  me  ^  when  Bekir  Aga  was  to  qoit  the  fortress?"  ^  Why  do 
you  ask  ?"  said  I,  with  a  melancholy  presentiment  of  his  intention.  ^  To 
waylay  him  at  the  pass,  and  kill  him."  *^  Oh  wretch  !"  cried  I.  **  Alas," 
said  the  old  man,  ^  you  are  happy  not  to  know  the  Turks ;  the  earth  must 
be  purged  of  this  cursed  stain.  It  offends  both  God  and  nature.  This  Be- 
kir Aga,  one  day,  asked  my  son  for  some  milk,  to  refresh  himself;  but  it 
was  not  with  thirst  that  he  burned — it  was  with  cursed  passion  ;  unhappily, 
my  son  was  handsome:  resisting  the  infidel,  Bekir  drew  his  yataghan* 
and  my  son's  clothes  were  torn.  Exasperated  by  this  treatment,  the  boy 
took  up  a  stone,  and  threw  it  at  the  Aga ;  who  then  butchered  him  on  the 
spot:-r-and  all  this  happened  here,  under  my  own  eyes — ^in  the  midst  of  these 
Teiy  sheep." 

'*  Having  ended  his  story,  the  old  man  scraped  the  earth  with  his  stafiT, 
and  looking  at  me  wistfoUy,  exclaimed — ^^Here  are  his  bones  I'" — J\temoirea 
du  CoL  Voutier^  p.  205. 

Where  is  the  father,  with  a  soul  so  free  from  the  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture, as  not  to  have  ezdaimed  with  the  old  shepherd—^  give  me  Tengeance* 
and  let  me  die!'' 
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A  division  of  the  Greek  fleet,  had  again  put  to  sea,  and 
directing  its  course  towards  Patrass,  fell  in  with  a  divisicMi  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  chiefly  of  Barbary  vessels.  An 
encounter  followed ;  the  result  of  which,  was  the  complete 
disorder  of  the  Turks,  by  the  superior  manoeuvring  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  their  fl^t  fell  back,  and  took  refiige  in  a  port 
of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  few  Greek  vessels 
then  steered  north,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  a  Turk- 
ish corvette,  and  four  brigs,  which  had  taken  reliige  at 
Mourto;  but  what  was  their  astonishment,  at  being  ac- 
costed, at  the  entvance  of  the  channel  of  Corfu,  by  an  £ii- 
j^ish  brig  of  war,  and  forbidden  to  pass  the  channel.  It 
was  vainly  asked,  *^  why  do  you  let  the  Turks  pass  there ; 
why  shelter  them  from  us?"  ^  Pass  not  the  channel  of  Cor- 
fu," was  the  only  answer.  The  Greek  Admiral,  astonished 
at  such  strange  conduct,  sent  a  vessel  (the  Terpsichorde) 
to  Corfu,  with  a  letter  of  complaint.  On  entering  the  port, 
she  was  seized ;  her  flag  forcibly  lowered  ;  the  captain  or. 
dered  to  unfit  his  ship ;  the  envoy  was  put  under  an  arrest, 
and  kept  for  some  weeks.  What  was  the  pretext  £» 
this  strange  proceeding  ?  That  some  Greek  sailors 
had  formerly  landed  at  Santa  Maura,  and  stolen  some 
sheep ! 

It  is  diflicult  to  suppose,  that  the  British  government,  with 
a  poUcy  so  Uberal,  as  it  has  lately  pursued,  could  have  given 
instructions  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
to  pursue  such  a  Une  of  conduct  towards  the  Greeks.  But 
the  following  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Terpsichorde, 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  policy  at  that  time. 

"  The  Greek  government,  in  a  very  unpresuming  letter, 
requested  the  deliverance  of  this  vessel ;  the  answer  of  Sir  T. 
Maitland  was  rude  and  illiberal,  as  well  as  inconsistent ;  it 
read  thus :  ^^  ^  His  Excellency  has  just  received  letters,  from 
persons  who  give  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  Greece,  by  a  messenger  now  in  this  port.  His  Excellency 
is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  provisionary 
government  of  Greece,  and  therefore  cannot  recognise  such 
agent.    The  necessity  only  to  maintain,  as  his  Excelleiicy 
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has  always  done,  the  most  strict  neutrality,  makes  him  con- 
sent to  answer  some  passages  of  those  letters.  He  will 
not  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  any  nominal  power, 
which  he  does  not  know ;  and  his  determination  is  this :  no 
Tessel,  calling  herself  Greek,  and  under  a  flag  not  knftwn, 
and  not  authorized,  can  be  received  in  British  ports.  His 
JSxcellency  is  not  obliged  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
an  unknown  power,  on  the  propriety  of  his  own  measures, 
but  he  will  say,  that  he  considers  Ifae  whole  channel  of 
Corfu^  from  Mourtoqx  to  Gassapo,  as  the  port  of  Corfu  I' 

"  The  government  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  cannot  but  de» 
plore  the  foolish  presumption  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents, 
ivhich  has  occasioned  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
things." 

This  letter  speajks  for  itself.  It  first  absolutely  denies 
the  ei^istence  of  Greek  power  :  then  talks  about  neutraUty 
between  the  belligerents.  Neutrality  I  why  admit  Turkish 
vessels  ?  But  the  last  cutting,  and  discouraging  sentence, 
was  meant  to  produce  a  peculiar  effect ;  to  chill  the  hopes 
of  a  people,  who  were  eagerly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  governments  of  Europe,  for  assistance,  by  a  cold-blood-> 
ed,  contemptuous  condemnation  ^ of  their  struggle,  as  a 
piece  of  folly  and  presumption. 

The  President  Mavrocordato,  having  returned  from  Hy- 
dra, after  effecting  the  departure  of  the  fleet ;  immediately 
began  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  operations  of  the  newly 
organized  government.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, that  when  we  contemplate  the  interesting  spectacle, 
of  a  goverhment,formed  by  Greeks;  we  should  not  ascribe  its 
faults  to  want  of  talent,  or  to  inexperience  alone ;  but  rather 
wonder ,*when  we  consider  the  immense  difficulties  under 
which  it  laboured,  that  any  thing  was  effected.  When  it 
is  ^id,  it  had  no  money,  every  thing  is  said ;  how  could  it 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  wild  chiefs,  who  knew  not, 
and  would  not  know  discipline ;  How  support  a  national 
fleet,  or  a  standing  army,  or  a  civil  poUce  ? 

The  very  resourses  of  the  country  could  not  be  com- 

11 
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manded,  and  except  contributions  by  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, no  revenue  was  paid;  or  at  least,  but  a  veiy 
small  portion. 

Determined  however  to  make  a  commencement,  the 
Prelident  ordered  the  raising  uf.a  corpn  of  six  hundred  men, 
who  were  regularly  organized  and  drilled,  upon  the  plan 
of  European  tactics.  They  were  commuailed  by  Baleste, 
a  French  officer ;  and  officered  by  the  Pliilhellenes,  who 
had  already  began  to  flock  to  Greece.  As  there  were  not 
posts  enough  for  all  of  them,' these  generous  and  enthusias- 
tic young  men,  principally  German  and  French  officers, 
were  formed  into  a  body,  called  the  Philhellenic  corps.* 

A  detachment  of  irregular  soldiers  went  under  Nikitas 
to  the  passes  near  Thermopylae,  to  watch  the  army  of  Turks 
which  was  gathering  at  Zituni.  Demetrius  Ipselanti  ac- 
companied this  expedition,  but  without  any  actual  com- 
mand. 

Colocotroni,  with  about  2000  soldiers,  was  ordered  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  Patrass.  The  siege'  of  Athens, 
and  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  was  pressed,  and  the  castles  of 
,Modon  and  KorOn,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Peloponessus, 
were  kept  in  blockade  by  the  peasantry. 

Government  then  proceeded  to  the  enactment  of  seve- 
ral salutary  measures;  the  prohibition  of  all  traffic  in  slaves ; 
an  address  to  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe;!  a  declara- 
tion of  blockade,  &c. 

*  Colonel — Alexander  Mayrocordato ;  Chief  of  Battalion — General  Ner- 
mann, of  Wurtemburg ;  Adjutant — Maume  Rabaud,  Frenchman. 

t  DECLARATION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  POWERS. 
The  great  struggle  in  wjiicb  the  Greek  nation  is  engaged,  has  occupied 
Europe,  as  it  will  the  pens  of  historians.  From  the  first  moment,  all  hearts, 
imbued  with  honour  and  Bensibilii;y,  applauded  these  words — ^^  Greece  is 
fighting  for  liberty."  A  prey  to  the  most  humiMating  and  severe  oppres- 
sion, she  excited  the  pity  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Humanity  loudly 
claimed  the  dehverance  of  her  benefactress.  Justice,  prostrate  before  the 
throne  of  the  Most  HigJj,  accused  those  who  profaned  the  mysteries  of 
Christ,  plundered  all  property,  and  caused  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
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Meantime  a  storm  was  gathering  in  Albania.  The  Turk- 
ish hordes  who  had  conquered  Ah  Pashaw,  had  reduqed  the 
Suhotes  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  were^  only  waiting  to 
get  possession  of  Suli,  when  they  would  pour  down  through 

orphan  to  flow.  Whence  oomea  it,  that  Eui'opean  policj,  far  froBi  aiding 
such  virtuous  efforts,,  suffers  itself  to  be  deceitred  as  to  tl^eir  tendency  ? 
'Whence  comes  it,  that  an  unprecedented  malevolence  endeavoured  to  ca- 

*"  hxmniate  the.  views  of  an  oppressed  nation,  and  to  darken  the  brilliancy  of 
actions  which  needed-  not  excuse !  Had  not  tbe  insurrection  at  once  its 
reason  and  justification  in  previous  oppression  ?     Was  not  armed  despair 

-  the  only  protector  capable  of  redressing  otir  wrongs  ?  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  occasion  on  which  the  revolution  burst  forth  ;  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  it  is  proved  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  universal  discontent,  whose  consequences  were  sooner  or  later  to  include 
all  Greece  in  one  conflagration.  The  Greeks  were  serving  foreign  mas- 
ters, inexorable  tyrants,  insatiable  tigers !  No  compact  bojund  them  to  the 
foreign 'power,  which,  in  the  madness  of  its  ))ride,  claimed  them  by  .mere 
brute  foi'ce  for  ever.  The  time  was  come,  not  to  overthrow  a  national  and 
respected  sovereignty,  for  «ome  chimera  of  perfegtability ;  but  to  break  a 
sceptre  of  iron,  to  repel  force  by  force^and  to  substitute  immutable  rights, 
-in  place  of  atrocious  abuses.  Besides,  what  disasters  could  be  feared, 
greater  or  more  monstrous  than  those  which  were  afflicting  Candia,  Epirus, 
and  the  Morea  ?  An  execrable  administration  was  sucking  the  last  drop 
of  blood  from  thelreins  of  the  political  body.  The  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressed expired  before  they  reached,  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  Destiny,  that 
merciless  goddess,  used  to  see  the  incense  of  mortals  melt  away  before  her 
temple  of  iron.  Already  a  conversion  to  Mahometanism  appeared  the  sole 
safeguafd  to  the  wretched  population ;  and  what  wotild  have  become  of 
the  sacred  claims  which  the  Gospel  has  acquired  to  the  pious  gratitude  of 
the  Greeks  ?  Would  Europe  have  wished  to  see  the  consummation  of  this 
gigantic  act  of  apostacy  f  Would  she,  though  proud  of  a  Christian  Holy 
Alliance,  have,  sanctioned  afresh,  the  triumph  of  the  Aia)>ian  code  «oyer 
Christianity,  of  barbarism  over  civilization  f 

We  did  right  in  taking  up  arms,  if  it  was  only  to  fall  wHh  honour ;  and 
when  the  first  step  was  trodden,  it  wius  necessary  to  advance.  The  zevolu> 
tion,  popular  in  its  motives,  became  still  more  so  in  its  prdgress.  The 
frightful  acts  of  vengeance  exercised  on  so  many  distinguished  persons,  on 
so  ind,ny  illustrious  families,  pointed  out  the  abyss  intp  which  the  entire  na- 
ti(m  would  fall,  if  it  had  the  baseness  to  yield.  What  security  could  it  ob- 
tain, against  the  violators  of  all  law  ?  It  is  thus  that  the  Greeks  have 
chosen  the  desperate  alternative  of  perishing  or  of  being  delivered. 
And  they  would  in  fact  have  perished,  if  Providence  bad  not  hitherto  vouch- 
safed the  miracle  of  our  successes.  For  the  last  thirteen  months;  God  has 
aided  the  work  of  the  righteous.    They  see  the  all-powerful  hand,  which 
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Arcanania  to  Missilonghi,  be  transported  across  the  gidf  of 
Corinth  to  the  Morea,  and  unite  at  Tripolitza  with  the  army 
from  Easterti  Greece,  that  was  to  come  by  the  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  essentia)  to 
enable  the  Suliotes  to  continue  their  gallant  resistance, 
government  was  fiilly  sensible  of  it ;  and  was  further  in- 
duced  to  take  immediate  and  active  steps  to  effect  it,  by  the 
prayers  and  arguments  of  the  gallant  Marco  Botzaris,  who 
had  left  Suli,  passed  the  lines  of  the  besieging  armies,  and 
accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  traversed  on  foot  the 
whole  of  the  wild  country,  till  he  reached  Corinth.  His 
object  was  to  get  arms  and  men,  smd  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Turks,  while  his  countrymen  should  sally  out ;  and 
he  hoped  to  rout  them,  and  relieve  Suli.     His  fiery  zeal 

* 

created  this  harmonious  system'  eF  worlds Jaid  heavily  oq  hoth  nations  and 
kings,  repairing  the  ravages  of  time,  and  distributing  the  compensations  of 
liges.  Greece,  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  the  earth,  with  the  volume  of  her 
past  splendour,  and  her  woes,  and  her  rights,  in  her  hand— ^Greece  will  still 
pursue  her  arduous  career.  Her  cities  sac-kt^d,  her  villages  humt,  her  popu- 
lation decimated,  her  fields  ravage<|f  bear  witness  to  her  proud  determina- 
tion. Crushed  by  numbers,  she  will  yet  wash  out  her  defeats  in  her  blood. 
What  will  be  the  feelings  of  Europe  towards  her  ?  Assembled  Greece  has 
solemnly  proclaimed  her  independence,  and  has  given  hei  self  a  government, 
flurrounded  by  national  emblems,  having  for  its  first  object  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  not  the  interest  of  a  party.  This  legitimate  organ  of  the  na- 
tion  has  thought  it  due  equally  to  itself  and  to  the  people,  to  lay  the  pre- 
ceding statement  before  the  Christtan  powers.  Honour  and  hope  will  guide 
Xj^recian  constancy  through  the  gloom  of  futurity.  The  Greeks  aim  at 
peace  combmed  with  independence,  and  at  the  political  fruits  of  civilization. 
They  protest  befi>rehand  against  any  violation  of  their  rights,  so  lately 
purchased  by  the  most  heroic  sacrifices.  In  a  wor-d,  humanity,  religion, 
interest,  all  plead  in  their  favour.  It  is  for  the  powers  of  Christendom  to 
decide  on  this  occasion,  what  legacy  they  propose  bequeathing  to  history 
and  to  posterity. 

Given  at  Corinth,  the  15th  April,  1822. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Government  of  Greece. 

A.  MAVROCORDATO,  President. 

ATHANASIUS  KANACARI,  Vice  President. 

ANAGNOSTI  PAPPAIANOPOLO, 

JOANIS  ORLANDO, 
'  JOANIS  LOGOTHETI. 

t.    '  TH.  NEGRI,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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gave  a  spirit  to  the  proceedings  of  government ;  while  his 
great  sagacity  helped  the  better,  to  mature  a  plan,  which 
was  admirably  calculated  to  effect  the  object.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  President  in  person  should  lead  an  expedi- 
tion toward  the  defiles  of  Makrinoros,"^  that  a  detachment 
under  Kuriekuli  Mavromichalis,  should  be  tramspoited  by 
sea  to  Fanari,,and  advance  upon  Suli  from  the  west;  while 
Marco  Botzaris,  with  another  band,  should  penetrate  through 
the  mountains,  and  advance  from  the  east. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  President  Mavrocordato  prepares  to  invade  EpiruS'^ 
Pushes  on  to  Komboti — Desperate  situation  of  Suit — Marco 
Botzaris  Jlus  to  relieve  it  — Is  forced  back — Greeks  are 
defeated  at  Peta — Mairocordato  retreats — Evacuates  Ar^ 
canania — Kurvknli  Mavromifhalis  killed  at  Fanari — 
Jitaifwtes  retreat — Situation  and  defence  of  the  Suliotes — 
'  Are  reduced  to  extremities — Mavrocordato  falls  back  tpon 

•    MissUongkL 

Having  embarked  the  regular  troops,  and  the  Philhellenes 
in  some  of  the  small  vessels  which  had  escaped  the  confla- 
gration at  Galaxhidi,  Mavrocordato,  accompanied  by  Bot- 
zaris, and  several  hundred  Peloponessians  and  Islanders,  set 

*  This  assumption  of  the  military  character .  was  (he  rock  npon  Which 
the  fortunes  of  Mavrocordato  were  wrecked.  Natute  had  not  qualified  him 
for  it.  Besides,  his  absenting  himself  from  the  government,  was  not  only 
injurious  to  the  general  cause,  but  prejudicial  to  his  own  private  interestl 
Cunning  w  he  is,  perhaps  lie  did  not  then  know,  that  many  among  the 
lekding  men,  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
succeM;  nay,  peril. their  comnpoii  country,  for  their  own  private  ot  party 
interests. 
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off  by  land  for  Patrass,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
Colocotroni,  with  2000  ipen,  and  to  have  others  sent  after 
him  by  Government ;  so  that  his  force  might  amount  to  5000 
men.    On  arriving  at  Patrass,  he  found  Colocotroni  disin- 
clined to  accompany  him,  and  could  not  persuad*  him  to  do 
it    As  for  forcing  him,  it  was  out  of  the  question ;  his  influ- 
ence was  great  in  the  Morea,  and  Mavrocordato  dared  not 
break  with  him.     However,,  to  save  appearances,  Coloco- 
troni agreed  to  send  his  son  Panos  with  300  soldiers.    With 
these,  and  500  Maihotes,  Mavrocordato   embarked,  and 
crossing  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  landed  at  Missilonghi. 

Here  he  remained  ten  days',  as  well  to  get  recruits,  and 
pirovide  for  his  supplies^  as  to  allay  the  jealousies  which  al- 
ready manifested  themselves  among  the   Chiefs  ;  he  began 
to  see  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  his  wdy,  by  his  political  opponents.     But  he  had 
decided,  and  was  forced  to  go  on  ;  and  a  pressing  message 
which  he  received  from  the  Suliotes,  informing  him  of  their 
distressing  situation,  urged*  him  to  depart.    Accordingly, 
having  dispatched  the  500  Mainotes,  under  Kuriekidi,  by 
sea,  with  orders  to  land  at  Fanari,  near  Parga,  and  advance 
toward  Suli ;  he  himself  moved  northward  through  ifkolia, 
Arcanania,  and  Amphilochia.  •  His  hopes  of  being  joined  by 
considerable  bands  of  Armatoli  having  ]been  disappointed,  he 
was  obliged  to  unite  with  two  Chieftains  of  very  doubt- 
ful faith — Gogo  Bakalos,and  Vemayotis  ;  and  took  post  at 
Komboti,  just  below"  the  pa^s  of  Makninoros,  with  a- force 
.which  did  hot  exceed  3000  men.  y 

At  Komboti  they  were  immediately  attacked  bv  the  Tur- 
kish cavalry,  but  repulsed  them  ;  the  second  and  third  day 
the  skinmshes  continued,  and  the  Greeks  invariably  gating 
the  advantage,  it  was  determined  to  push  on,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  strong  position  of  Peta.  Another  courier  had 
arrived  from  Suli,  and  represented  its  situation  as  desperate ; 
the  communication  with  the  fi^a  had  been  cut. off  for  some 
time  ;  not'  only  were  the  Suliotes  without  provisions,  but 
ammunition  began  to  fail  them,  and  they  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  m®ch  longer. ,   This  was  too  much. for  Botzaris  to 
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bear ;  and  he  resolved  to  8%t  off  with  his  300  Suliotes  at  all 
hazards,  and  trust  to  fortune  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
the  besieging  army  in  the  night,  and  disperse  it.  Accordingly 
he  started  on  his  almost  hopeless  errand ;  his  men  concealing 
themselves  by  day,  and  groping  their  way  over  the  mountains 
by  night ;  while  the  raaiin  body,  under  general  Norman,  ad- 
vanced to  Peta,  and  a  small  division  took  up  its  position  at 
Langada; 

But  treason  was  already  at  work  ;  Gogo,  who  was  more 
than  suspected,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  sent  him  notice  of  the  departure  of  Botzaris. 
Instantly  a  body  of  one  thousand  Turks  were  sent  off,  to 
join  those  already  out,  and  attempt  to  stop  Botzaris  at  Pla- 
ca.  They  met  him  ;  and  Botzaris,  unable  to  oppose  them 
openly,  kept  up  a  continual  skirmishing,  duringt  the  day-time, 
and  pushed  on  dyiring  the  night ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  i^ountry,  and  his  skill  in  moubtain-iwarfare,  enabled  him 
to  baffle  all  their  attempts  to  surround  him;  and  he  harassed 
them  dreadfully  for  several  days.  Hearing  of  his  unequal 
contest,  the  corps  of  Europeans,  about  90  in  num,ber,  struck 
with  admiration  of  his  skill  and  boldness,  Semanded  permis- 
sion to  go,  and  'attempt  to  assist  him  :  this  being  obtained, 
they .  marched  off  with  only  two  days'  provisions.  They 
wandered  about  foi^r  days  without  being  able  to  effect  any 
thing,  and  returned  to  the -camp  about  two  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  Botzaris,  who,  having  been  baffled  in  his  attempts 
to  reach  Suli,  after  many  hsdr-breadth  escapes,  being  of- 
ten almost  entirely  surrounded,  had  forced  his  viray  back* 
to  the  camp  again. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  Turks  were  preparing  to 
attadi  them  at  P^ta,  with  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand 
men ;  and  though  that  of  the  Greeks  did  not  amount  to 
three  thousand,  still  it  was  determined  to  await  them.  The 
village  of  Peta  is  situated  on  sloping  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  and  lias  a  high  ridge  of  land  on  each  side  of  it. 
It  was  resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  regular  troops 
should  occupy  a  line  in  front  of  the  village,  and  below  it. 
The  remainder,  and  larger  proportion  of  the  forces,  were 
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formed  in  a  line  behind  and  above  the  village,  with  the  trwo 
wings  extending  forward  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  and 
occupying  the  two  ridges  wiiich  formed  the  flanks  of  the 
foremost  line.     The  right  of  this  rear  line  was  commanded 
by  Gogo,  and  the  left  by  Botzaiis  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
if  the  front  line,  composed  of  the  new  regular  troops  with 
the  Philhellenes  on  their  right,  should  be  driven  from  their 
posts,  tliey  should  fall  back  and   rally  in  the  village,   un- 
der the  fire  of  the  second  line,  or  the  irregulars.     This  ar- 
rangement, made  in  the  Council,  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Botzaris,  who  urged.with  great  reason,  that  as  the  principal 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  few  regular  troops,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  support  the  others,  and  be  a 
point  for  them  to  retreat  upon,  if  driven  by  the  first  assault : 
"  but,"  said  he,  "  if  your  regulars,  who  are  .considei^d  your 
best,  fall  back  upon  the  irregulars,  depend  upon  it,  a  general 
flight  will  follow."  His  objections,  however,  were  overruled  by 
the  £uropean  officers,  who  of  course  must  know  better  than 
a  young  mountain  Chieftain ;  and  the  forces,  drawn  up  in  the 
manner  described,  passed  the  night  of  the  15tb  under  arms. 
An  hour  before  dawn,  the  neigh  of  horses,  and  the  confused 
noise  of  voices,  announced  that  the  Turks  were  near ;  day- 
light shewed  them  rapidly  advancing,  about  8000  in  number. 
600  horse  advanced  tpward  Comboti,  to  cut  off  tjie  re- 
treat toward  Langada ;  .the  rest  came  on  in  form  of  a  laige 
crescent,  so  as- to  outflank  the  Greeks. 

Th^  attack  wafi  begun  by  4000  Albanians,  who  with  their 
banners  flying,  and  uttering  wild  shouts,  rushed  on  to  within 
musket-shot  of  the  Greek  regulars,  and  fired ;  this,  to  their 
astdnishn^ent,  was  not  answered.  Their  standard-bearers 
then  advancing  hearer,  planted  their  colours,  and  the  whole 
body  rushed  up  to  them ;  but  the  Greeks  at  this  moment 
firing  with  effect, .  ?wept  down  many  of  them,  and  drove 
the  rest  back.  Animated  afresh  by  their  officers,  the  Turks 
rushed  on  again  with  their  wild  shouts  of  Allah !  Allah !  but 
were  again  firmly  met,  and  repulsed  ;  the  musketry  of  the 
regulars  doing  severe  execution,  and  two  field-pieces,  on  . 
the  ^right^  sweeping  the  whole  plain.    This  continued  for 
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tvm}  hoiffs ;  the  regulaniy  and  the  loniam;  tvith  the  corps  of 

JBtlropean  PhiUielfeiiesy  fifmly  resisted  everf  sbodt ;  tkiiefi 

it  b^ain  to  be  perceived  th^  die  Taffcs  treie  aaHeftdiluyiit 

force,  and  preparing  to^  attack  the  poeitioft  whicA  Covered 

their  right    In  a  few  minutes  Gtogo,  who  coitaianded  thc^ 

freight  therev  after  giving  one  ^stAoi^e,  feB  bvofc  ^  and  tfie 

height  was  inmie<fiately  covA«d  witk  TuriB,  xt^  $mept 

doiwnnpon  the  phdn,  mxlfeO  uponthe  ridsr  of  the  loidansr 

ipvho  were  driven  in  upon  die  reguhrs*    The  fli^tof  Oogo 

involved  that  of  Yarnakiotti,  and  Botzaris  with  his^  doee 

hundred  was  completely  surrounded;  but  he  efttsiMled 

himself,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  mountains  wiA  but  little 

loei;    The  regulars  retreaSBd  insome  order  baiek  towards 

Peta,  but  they  coidd  not  ma&e  a  stand  there,  and  welder 

oi>liged  to  fafl  still  fiuther  back,  leaving  diek*  sick  and 

wounded  .  In  quitting  Peta  their  flank  suffered  consideraMy* 

But  the  fitl^  of  die  corps  ef  ikax>pean  Philhoftineff 

was  tumble.    **  A  mass  of  Turks  cane  i^uAing'  from  Hns 

^  vfflage  in  their  rear,  bearing  die  bkKxfy  spoilar  of  thff  s6t 

^  dierfrof  Tarella^  and  the  heads  of  Ae  sick  and  wocmde^ 

^  whom  diey  had  surprised  in  Peta^    Surrounded,  and  de« 

'<  spairing  of  life,  the  Philhellenes  thought  only  of  seBiiq^  it 

«<  dearly.    'Dieynlade  toward  Kcffiaboti,  but  found  it  occu- 

'*  pied  by  &e  enemy's  cavahy ;  the  position  diey  had  abandoto^ 

•*  ed^was  covered  witliliieusands  of  the  infidsls,  whose  fire 

«^  galled  diem;  imd  the  instant  an  European  fell,  im  hanthecf 

^  rushed  forth  to  dispute  feu*  Us  head.    An  EdiopMi  tloew^ 

•<  himself  b^re  Col.  Bania^  seized  his  horse's  Mde  witb 

•^one  hand,  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  parrie^l  vdth  hi^ 

«« sabre,  and  thfir  anunal's  head,  the  blows  wluoh  thvCdonef 

«<idmed  at  him;  die  fii^hetened  home reafi^d, find ««mity 

«  Turks  iiishing  forward,  seized  the  Colonel,  and-  severed 

*^  his  head  firom  his  body  before  the  eyes  of  his  conqianions. 

«<  Mer^eii^ski,  foUowed  by  eteven  PdandMif  atcempled 

•«  to  cut  II  passage  throu^  die  village ;  they  entered,  and 

<«  there  foimd  their  deaths*    Many  FhiiheQ^nes  s^paratedS 

•«  from  dieir  comrades,  and  surrounded  by  dssallantsi  feij^ht, 

<«  and  bravely  fell*    Oneofthem,Ca|>ta]frMignae,tr(A&ide(l^ 
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^  m  tlie  1^^  gapiMJtted  himtdr  against  an  <drre  tree :  As 
**  splendor  of  lii  amfimn  made  h  soppoaed  Una  he  w^ 
«»  Coounander  ofthe^Strai^iars,  and  the  Turks  attenqvtedto 
^takehiDn  aine.  They  soooeeded,  but H was 00I7 when 
**  he  had  just  hiohen  his  sword  npon  the  fooiteenth  enemy, 
*^  who  hy  dead  at  his  feet ;  and  he  attempted  to  cot  Ui 
^  own  tlnxMit  with  the  remnaift  of  Ussahre. 

'^  The  Turks  co«ild  not  use  their  fire  anns  without  wound- 
**'nig  one  another;  the sahre, the  bayonet,  and  the  dagger, 
^  were  the  <Mily  weapons.  In  this  terrible  afiay  Emopeans 
**  w^re  seen,  in  fiiUi^g,  lo  cling  lo  an  enemy,  and  tear  Im 
^  face  widi  their  teeth  in  dying.  ChauvasnignB  kiDed  a 
^  Tttridsh  standard-bearer,  and  took  his  flag ;  kMt  it  again — 
**  retook  i^— and  was  cot  in  {Meoes,  rather  than  leave  it  .  Ar- 
^  riRred  at  the  feot  of  a  hill,  the  larger  part  of  them  were 
**  forced  lo  hah,  firom  the^natore  of  the  groond,  and  the  in* 
**  creasing  number  of  the  enemy.  Exhttosted  by  womds, 
«« by  fat^^ue,  and  their  exertions,  they  now  sank  down  aroimd 
^  their .  standard  upon  a  heap  of  carcasses.  Lt  Teichman 
^  bore  the  glorious  banner:  he  did  not  see  it  taken,  fer  he 
^  was  hacked  in  pieces  ere  the  charge  conunitted  to  his  va* 
^  lour  was  wrested  from  his  grasp. 

**  Few  only  were  made  priscMiers,  but  these  were  made 
''  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who  felL  Strijqied  and  nuumed, 
'<  they  were  f<Hxed  to  carry  taArta,  the  heads  of  their  slain 
**  ccxnpanicms.  The  heat  was  insq>portable,  and  they  arrived^ 
<<  bending  under  their  load,  and  covered  with  the  blood 
^  which  dripped  from  their  hoirible  burdens,  and  mixed  it< 
^  self  with  that  frpm  their  own  wounds.  Received  by  afii* 
'*  rious  populace  whom  a  success  so  dear-bou^t  had  mad^ 
^  dened,  Uiese  miseraUe  victims  found  rest,  only  after  having 
**  suffered  all  the  excesses  of  cruelty,  and  endured  all  kinds 
«  of  outrage."* 

AU  the  officers  of  this  corps  perished,  and  about  60out  of 

*  '^M^ffloircs  sur  UGr^e." — Moos.  Rabaud  bat  written  a  Book  voder 
tbia  titl«,  well  worthy  tbe  perusal  of  any  ooe ;  unlike  most  of  his  ooantry* 
men*  be  confines  himself  to  what  he  taw  and  kntw,  and  does  not  write  ro* 
manee  and  call  it  bistoryw 
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its  90  members.  Tarella,  the  commander  of  the  regidars,  was 
killed  in  a  generous  attempt  to  save  Dania,  conmiander  of 
the  Philhellenes.  General  Norman  was  wounded,  but 
*  escaped.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philhellenes 
and  the  lonians,  no  very  extensive  loss  was  suffered.  The 
Greeks  united  at  Langada,  where  Mavrocordato  was  at 
the  time  of  the  battle*  His  grief  at  meeting  them  (for  he 
started  off  to  bring  up  his  few  men  on  hearing  the  firing 
commence)  may  be  easily  imagined.*  ^ 

A  eqpeedy  retreat  now  became  necessary;  butvntha 
strange  degree  of  hardihood  or  ignorance,  the  Greeks  re- 
mained twenty-four  hours  in  their  portion,  that  the  strag- 
glers might  come  in.  Had  not  their  enemy  been  the  most 
stupid  in  the  world,  they  would  have  found  the  passes  be- 
low them  occupied,  and  not  a  Greek  could  have  escaped 
from  Epirus.    Falling  back  upon  Catonni  and  Vrachori, 

*  This  aotioDy  however,  proved  completely  Uie  mistake  of  those  who 
asserted  that  the  Greeks  could  never  be  brought  to  stand  in  regular  order 
and  receive  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  Though  they  had  been  trained  but  a 
diorttune,  the  regular  troops  behaved  exceedingly  well,  considering  it  was 
their  deiut*  They  were  observed  to  show  some  en^oti<m  when  their  officers 
qommaaded  them  to  refrain  from  returning  the  first  fire  of  the  Turks,  but 
■oon  recovered  themselves,  and  behaved  weU,  until  they  were  surrounded.. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  want  of  means  to  establish  a 
vefular  pommistariaf  was  not  the  only  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  an  at- 
tempt to  discipline  the  Greeks.  Their  best  soldiers,  the  Armaioli  and  Kltf- 
tetci  ihe  north,  who  were  trained  from  their  youth  to  arms,  and  a  life  of 
wild  freedom,  and  who  are  always  looked  to  as  patterns  in  war  by  the 
Greeks,  despise  the  occupation  of  a  regular  soldier ;  and  call  him  a  slave. 
I  have  often  heard  them  ezpresslheir  contempt  of  those  ifho  would  con- 
descend to  all  the  roles  and  minutie  of  discipline.  The  young  Greeks,  of 
any  spirit,  regarding  as  they  do  these  Kleftes  who  have  always  by  their 
arms  guarded  their  independence,  as  the  finestsoldiersin  the  world,,  and 
their  roving  life  the  most  interesting,  could  seliom  be  induced  to  join  the 
regular  troops :  consequenUy  the  corps  was  composed  of  very  young  igno- 
rant men;  or  of  those  who  had  no  means  of  buying  arms  of  their  own  to ' 
enable  them  to  act  as  PaOilcartt.  For  every  Pallikari,  or  irregular  soldier 
owns  his  arms ;  and  they  are  the  pride  of  his  heart :  every  dollar  he  can 
get,  he  expends  in  ornamenting  and  beautifying  them ;  the  stock  of  the 
pistolsi  the  handle,  and  scabbard  of  the  yataghui,  should  be  massive  silver 
wadied  with  gold.  To  obtain  these,  soldiera  witt  eadnre  for  months 
and  yean  the  want  of  a  ihirt,  and  aU  the  comforts  of  lif«« 
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Mavrooofdato  made  every  attempt  to  raise  men  enough  to 
enable  him  to  defend  Arcanania,  but  without  success.  He 
foon  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Mainotes,  who  had  landed 
near  Parga»  and  attempted  to  purii  on  to  Suli ;  they  were 
met  by  a  body  of  Turics  of  four  times  their  number,  vHk> 
opposed  their  progress^  The  Mainotes  aflowed  themselres 
to  be  atitacked,  fought  well  for  two  hours,  and  repulsed  the 
attack;  when  dieir  brare  leader  Keeriekufi  was  Acft 
Ihrough  the  head,  and  diey  abandoned  aO  hope  of  adrance. 
They  made  good  their  retreat,  however,  to  their  vesseb  with 
trifling  loss.  Thus  afl  hope  of  relieving  the  Suiiotes  being 
Masted,  Mavrocordato  retreated  to  Anatohco  and  liGssi* 
lon^. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  situaticm  of  the  Suiiotes,  left  widiout 
hope  of  succour,  and  surrounded  with  immense  numbers  of as- 
saUants.  Those  brave  mountaineers  had  done  inconceivaUe 
mischief  to  the  Sultan's  ^rmy,  commanded  by  Kourchid  F^* 
Aaw,  who  was  blockading  the  rebel  Ali  Pashaw,  in  his  fortress 
at  Yanina*  The  Suiiotes  were  continually  cutting  off  detach- 
monts  of  his  army,  and  interrupting  his  communicatioiifi,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  a  very  considerable  divisimi  of 
his  anny  against  them.  Blockaded  in  their  mountains  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  the  Suiiotes  saw  that  if  Kourchid 
should  beat  Ah  Pashaw,  he  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  luni 
his  whde  army  of  tfikrty  thousand  men  against  them. 

They,  therefore,  took  every  possible  precaution,  in  fortify- 
ing the  passes  to  their  strong  hold  ;  but  their  greatest  fear 
was  that  famine  would  make  them  yield  to  a  long  blockade. 
They  therefore  sent  deputies  to  Malta,  and  other  parts,  soli* 
citing  provisions  and  ammunition. 

The  destruction  of  the  power  of  Ali  Pashaw,  did,  as  the 
Suiiotes  had  foreseen,  enable  Kourchid  to  bring  his  whole 
force  against  them,  and  they  were  now  closely  blocked  up 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Their  warriors  did  not 
amount  in  all  to  two  thousand  ;  but  they  defended  with  ob- 
stinacy fi^  the  approaches  to  their  moiintain  for  some  time. 
They  deslreyisd  great  nund^ers  of  Turks,  jn  the  difievenl  at- 
tacks -wbich  they  repulsed,  but  were  gradually  losing  thdr 
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own  men.  Unable,  therefore,  to  defend  a  Iiurge  extent  of 
eountry,  they  retreated  towards  Kiapha,  their  principal 
strong  hold,  where  they  had  a  good  fortress.  Here  they 
.again  made  a  stand ;  and  for  several  weeks  defended  the 
country  immediately  around ;  obstinately  rejecting  all  terms 
of  arrangement  with  the  Turks. 

But  the  number  of  their  enemies  increased  every  day ; 
the  whole  force  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
was  arrested  by  this  little  band  of  mountaineers  ;  for  there 
was  nothing  iy>w  to  prevent  Kourchid  Pashaw  from  march- 
ing down  through  Arcanania  &  Loeris,  and  crossing  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  into  the  Peloponessus,  but  the  fear  of 
leaving  the  Suliotes  uneonqu^^  in  Im  rear.  He  bent  his 
whole  attention  therefore  to  subduing  them  ;  and  soon  by 
heedless  sacrifices  of  his  men,  he  narrowed  the  circle  in 
which  the  Suliotes  were  shut  up  ;  till  at  last  only  Kiapha 
was  left,  and  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles  around  it.  A  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  skirmishes,  the  numerous  attacks,  and 
tfie  obstinate  defences,  which  every  day  occurred,  would 
be  carrying  us  to  too  great  length  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
courage,  the  perseverance,  and  sufierings  of  the  Suliotes 
have  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  numerous  admirers  and 
recorders  of  their  gallant  defence.  The  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  their  women  has  been  dwelt  upon  ;  and  candour 
forces  the  confession,  that  in  passive  courage,  and  in  patient 
endurance,  they  excelled  the  men.  Every  day  they  were 
seen,  during  the  defences  of  the  passes,  bringing  powder  or 
Water  to  their  husbands  and  brothers,  who  were  fighting  be- 
hind their  breastworks.  Many  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties.  What  wonder  then,  that  the 
Suliotes  fought  with  such  desperate  determination,  when 
they  had  such  women  to  encourage  them. 

The  Suliotes  felt  perfectly  certain  ^hat  in  any  event  they 
could  find  a  safe  retreat  in  their  castle  of  Kiapha,  where  they 
woukl  be  secure  firom  all  active  assaults,  which  they  knew 
they  could  repulse  ;  but  they  feared  the  effects  of  ftmine, 
atad  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  brethren  hi  the 
PeloponcBstlB  for  succour.    The  only  difficulty  w^s  for  any 
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one  to  paM  the  circle  which  the  Turkish  anny  had  drawn 
around  Kiapha  ;  and  the  object  (rf*  which  was  to  prevent  the 
ingress  or  egress  of  any  thing.  But  Marco  Botzarisi  who 
had  distinguished  himself,  even  among  the  brave  Suliotes, 
for  extraordinary  courage  and  resolution,  undertodi  the  mis- 
non  ;  and,  accompanied  by  Lambro  Veicos  and  W.  Zervish, 
with  a  few  followers,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Turks. 
We  have  seen  the  result  of  his  nussicMi,  and  that  he  was 
now  advancing  with  Mavrocordato  to  the  relief  of  his 
countrymen. 

But,  notwidistanding  all  their  heroism,  the  Suliotes,  worn 
out  by  the  daily  recurrence  of  attacks,  (in  whidi  a  few  men 
only  could  be  plar^d  to  defend  e^ch  position,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  fight  all  day)  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Castle  of  Kiapha,  with  all  their  fioni- 
lies,  cattle,  and  goods,  and  leave  the  surrounding  country 
to  the  enemy. 

They  were  immediately  followed  up  by  the  Turkish  ar- 
my which  took  positions  around  them,  and  prepared  for  an 
active  siege. 

The  Suliotes,  on  their  part,  contented  themselves  with  bare- 
ly acting  on  the  defensive,  and  repulsing  every  assault  with 
vigour.  They  suffered  Uttle  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  for 
the  Turks  could  not  drag  heavy  ordnance  over  the  rough 
mountains  which  surround  Kiapha  in  every  direction,  and 
which  constitute  the  safety  of  Suli.  But  they  waited  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  result  of  their  mission  to  the  Pe- 
loponessus.  They  had  now*  been  many  months  blockaded, 
and  provisions  were  growing  scarce. 

Soon  they  got  news  from  their  beloved  Chief,  Marco  Bot- 
zaris,  who  as  we  have  seen,  had  left  Mavrocordato  be- 
hind, was  pushing  through  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
east,  and  had  arrived  within,  a  few  hours  of  the  rear  of  the 
Turkish  army.  This  news  raised  the  spirits  of  the  SuUo- 
tes  to  a  pitch  of  extravagant  exultation,  which  prompted 
them  to  an  immediate  sally.  They  then  made  preparations 
for  acting  in  concert  with  Botzaris,  who  had  directed  them 
to  sally  from  the  fortress  at  the  same  time  when  he  should 
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fall  upon  the  rear  of  tbeir  besiegers,  of  which  he  would 
give  them  a  signal  by  fires  upon  the  mountains.  Impatient- 
ly did  the  Suliotes  wait  for  this  signal ;  it  was  not  made — 
day  after  day  passed,  and  they  began  to  be  discouraged  ; 
when  they  got  information  that  Marco  Botzaris  had  been 
met  at  Plaka,  and  forced  to  retire.  Soon  after  they  heard 
of  the  fatal  results  of  the  battle  of  Peta,  and  that  the 
main  Turkish  army,  having  left  lEbrce  enough  to  blockade 
them,  had  pushed  south  and  gone  as  far  as  Missilonghi. 

They  were  thus  left  alone,  in  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
without  any  hope  but  from  their  own  courage.  To  support 
this,  however,  food  was  necessary,  their  provisions  were  al- 
most exhausted,  and  they  had  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  But 
they  reduced  the  allowance  of  each  soldier  and  person  in  the 
place,  to  the  smallest  quantity  that  would  support  life  ;  and 
thus  prepared  for  the  longest  possible  resistance.  Mean* 
time  they  began  to  communicate  to  the  Turks  their  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  terms,  but  demanded  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  fortress,  and  go  to  the 
Peloponessus  ;  for  they  assured  the  Pa^aw;  that  their  Cas- 
tle was  well  provisioned  for  many  years. 

Meanwhile  Mavrocordato,  after  his  defeat  at  Peta,  had 
fallen  back  as  far  as  Missilonghi,  which  he  was  now  defend- 
ing, assisted  by  Marco  Bot2aris.  Let  us  leave,  therefore, 
the  northern  parts  of  Greece  to  these  able  defenders,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  other  parts. 

We  have  seen  the  Government  established  at  Corinth ; 
but  the  principal  scene  of  action  was  before  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania, which  the  Greeks  were  besieging. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

Sdo^The peaeeabU  character  rf iU  hhabUanti — Farctdinio 
revolt  Inf  the  SamioUs — Blockade  the  Governor  of  the  b" 
land  and  all  the  TVrib  in  the  Citadel-^Cegiritan  Faeham 
appear»''''Greeks  dt^eated — MaeeacreB^^Capitan  Paeham 
leaves  SciO'^ttacked  by  the  Greek  Fleet^^ttaehtd  and 
burnt  by  CanarU — Siege  of  Athene — The  Acropolie  mrrm* 
ders  to  the  Greeks — Massacre  of  Turkish  Prisoners. 

Ths  flowisUBg  stale  of  the  beautifbl  and  populous  island 
c^Scio  or  Ghiusi  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  we  have  see» 
also  that  ks  peaoefid  inhahitairtBi  accustomed  only  to  oon* 
merce  ted  agricultune,  and  eirtirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
arms ;  unfitted  botii  by  th^  bidbits,  and  by  the  situatiou  of 
their  island  firom  partakiog  whh  advai^age  in  the  g^eral 
revolt ;  refused  the  invitation  to  join  then:  countrymen,  and 
remained  tranquil  under  the  Turks.  A  fleet  of  Spasiote 
vessels  had  appeared  off  their  huixHu* ;  but  i^xm  the  remon- 
strances and  representations  of  the  Primates,  it  had  with<* 
drawn,and  no  insurrectionary  niovements  were  made  in  the 
idand. 

Bat  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event  was  too  good  a 
pretext  for  the  Pashaw  to  let  pass,  wiUiout  being  im{Nroved 
to  the  utmost,  in  augmenting  his  exactiam  from  the  peojder 
Forty-five  persons,  selected  from  among  the  rich^  and 
most  respectable  families,  were  seized,  and  carried  into  the 
Citadel  bs  hostages ;  extraordinary  contributions  were  ex- 
acted fix>m  the  merchants;  the  produce  of  the  peasantry 
waa  taken  from  them  in  more  than  a  usual  pioportkm ;  and 
every  possible  imposition  practised  upon  thetm  f  armsithey 
had  never  been  allowed  to  wear,  or  possess  ;  but  diligent 
search  was  made  for  them  by  the  Turkish  sddiers  of  the 
garrison.    Fresh  troops  were  called  in  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
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rison :  and,  besides  the  daily  abuses  cmnmitted  by  thai  un- 
disciplined band,  many  of  the  inhabitants  wei«  murdered. 
.All  these  abuses,  practised  upon  a  community  who  had  enjoy* 
ed  greater  privileges  under  the  Turks  than  any  of  their  coun- 
trymen, did  not  provoke  them  to  any  opposition ;  and  Scio 
ivas  perfectly  tranquil  until  the  17th  March,  when  a  body 
of  Samiptes,  about.  600  in  number,  directed  by  two  worth* 
less  Chiefs,  Yurmia  and  Logotheti,  landed  upon  the  8.  £. 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  call^  on  the  peasantry  to  arm» 
and  join  them  in  the  work  of  deUvecing  their  island  from  the 
THirks. 

They  were  but  very  poorly  seconded,  the  inhabitants,  in 
general,  showing  no  disposition  to  revolt ;  a  few  of  them, 
however,  relying  on  the  boasted  power  of  the  Samiotes  to. 
supply  them  with  arms,  and  every  necessary  for  war,  were 
induced  to  join  the  invaders.  - 

The  news  of  this  ciffair  sopn  reached  the  Pashaw  of  the 
island,  who  immediately  seized  upon  fifty  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal men,  as  hostages. for  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest ;  he 
also  sent  out  a  small  body  of  cavalry  to  destroy  the  invaders. 
At  the-  same  tim^  the  •  Primates  and  principal  men  of  the  is- 
land, hastened  to  assure  the  Turks  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
appi^hended ;  thsLt  neither  tliey  thelnselves,  nor  their  fellow- 
islanders  would  joiii  in  the  projected  insu^ction,  and  ut- 
terly disclaimed  ax^  communication  with,  or  knowledge  of 
the  plans  of  the  Slmuptes.  .  They  took  also  every  possible 
fHrecaution  to  prevent  the  peasantry  from  rising  and  joining 
the  invaders.  *  .         .     ' 

But  the  Samiotes, defeated  the  body  of  troops  which  the 
Pashaw  had  sent  against-  them,  and  marching  towards  the 
principal  town,4hey  were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  peasan- 
try, armed  vrith  sickles,  knives,  or  clubs ;  and,  all  united,  forc- 
ed the  Turks  tQ  j9y  from  every  part  of  the  island  toward 
the  Citadel,  ^where.  they  shut  themselvQa  «q>  with  the 
PashfliW. 

The  prudent  part  of  th|&  Sciotes  now  saw  that  their  safe- 
ty was  jei^Murdized,  ibat  enough  had  been  done  to  draw 
down  the  T^ngeance  of  Turkey,  and  that  their  only  chance 
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<^  escape  from  it,  was  in  promoting,  by  all  possible  means, 
the  eanse  of  die  msurgents  :  and  endeerouri^g  to  get  the 
Castfe  into  their  own  power,  before  any  assistance  could  ar> 
rire  to  the  Turks  from  Constantinople. 

The  Castle  ^as  therefol^  blockaded  ;  the  inhabitaala  of 
the  island  were  called  upon  to  rise,  and  aim  themseh^ea ; 
tad  a  Deputation  was  sent  to  the  central  Goremment  in  ib6 
Peloponessus,  demanding  arms  and  ammunition.  A  Cam* 
mission  was  immediately  appointed,  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons,* for  the  temporary  direction  of  affairs.  It  was  fouaod, 
however,  on  examinaticm,  that  there  were  very  few  anna 
in  the  island,  and  there  were  no  means  of  providkig 
tiiem  for  the  inhabitants  ;  for  the  Samiotes  themselves  lud 
come  poorly  suppfied,  and  they  had  brou^t  only  two  li|^ 
field*^ ieces.  Still,  something  it  was  necessary  to  do ;  add 
the  Commission  exerted  itself  to  blockade  th&  Turks  in  tlia 
Citadel  so  closely,  that  a  speedy  surrendet*  was  to  be  hoped, 
as  they  had  no  provisions.  But  farther  difficultiea  arose, 
from  the  folly  and  presumption  of  the  two  leaders  of  tbe  8a- 
miotes  :  Bumia  was  a  native  of  Scio,  who  had  spent  iMny 
yean  in  France,  and  borne  a  commissi<^  in  her  army  ;  he 
arrogated  to  himself  the  ri^t  of  assuming  the  suprHne  ooih 
trol  of  every  thing ;  while  Logotheti,  a  Samiote,  treated  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Scio  as  he  would  foreigners,  whose 
country  he  had  conquered,  and  levied  h^vy  contribntioos 
on  the  peasantry. 

The  blockade  of  the  Citadel,  however,  was  converted  in* 
to  a  siege,  (such  as  they  could  carry  on,)  and  the  FrinuDtjM 
began  to  hope  that  the  speedy  anival'  of  their  <  Deputies 
fi^in  the  Peloponessus,  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
the  approach  of  the  Greek  fleet,  would  put  them  out  of 
danger.  Suddenly  on  the  lltii  April,  a  fle^t  was  seen 
steering  toi/^ard  the  port ;  soon  from  the  size  <^  the  vessels 
it  was  known  to  be  the  Turkish,  and  the  Gi^eks  were^ 
terror.    Th^  force  of  the  Capltan  Padiaw  consisted  of  vie* 

*  £|ihora  tiicy  w«re  cAllad :  Kotzi  Vonros,  Ponteli  Zervondaki,  NikoU 
Frankopolofl,  Frankeali  PoUiki,  Polychroai  Diamantayi,  and  Stephanos 
f  annoutzo.  I'he  two  Depaties  sent  to  PoloponeBsus,  ynre  Geoi^e  Ght* 
rakia  and— 
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ven  flhips  of  the  line,  and  twtoty-five  frigates  and  conrettes. 
With  these,  he  approached  the  town»  and  immediate^  open- 
ed his  broadsides  iip<Mi  it ;  and  the  Tuiks  from  the  Citiidelf 
sallying  at  ^e  same  moment,^  drpve  off  the  Greeks  who 
were  besiegijig  it.  1%ey  retired  about  ten  miles  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  and  were  followed  by  most  of  the  in- 
babitaiils  of  the  town  ;  about  five  thousand  cmly  remaining, 
choosing  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  ^e  Twrks. 

Thus  master  of  the  town,  and  of  severai  thousands  of 
die  inhabitants,  the  Capitan  Pashaw  ccNoini^nced  his  mea- 
8iires»  to  put  in  execution  the  bloody  scheme  planned  in  the 
pivan  at  Constantinople  ;  he  landed  about  six  iJiousand  men 
from, the  fleet,,  and  emfJoyed  three  days  in  bri^gifig  ovier  a 
swarm  of  Turks  from  the  coast  of  Asia^  Minor.  While  be 
was  thus  collecting  his  myrmidORs,  and  setting  them  in  ar- 
yay,  the  Capitan  Pashaw  ne^ected  no  means  to  bU  the  in- 
habitants  into  a  fetal  security,  by  solemn  promises  of  £br- 
giveness  of  their  faults,  and  mercy  and  protection,  if  they 
would  return  each  one.tq  his  hom^  aiid  resume  his  oooupa- 
tion.  Many  did  so»  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  C<hisii1s  of 
England  apd  France,  who  came  clad  in  their  respective 
uniforms,  and  oi^ged  the  Sdotes  to  throw  themselves^on  the 
clemency  of  the  Ciqpitan  Padliaw.  Convinced  by  this^  ma- 
ny retwned.tothe  town  ;  and  about  a  thousand  of  the  pea- 
santij,  openly  separating  from  (he  insuigents,  retired  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.rMinas. 

The  fourth  day  the  preparations  of  the  Capitan  P^diaw 
being  completed;  he  ordered  the  Greeks  who  were  in  the 
Monastery  to  he  broi^t  out,  and  butchered opeby  one. 
This  was  the  i^gnal  for  the  commencement  of  that  tragedy 
to  which  mod|em  history  affords  no  parallel ;  the  Turkish 
troops  gathered  round  the  town,  mshed  in  among  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants,  and  begaii  to  butcher  all  they  found. 
F^M"  hours  every  street  resoonded  with  the  yells  of  the  assaiU 
ants,  the  shrieks  <^  the  women  and  children,  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying ;  the  shops  were  pilbged  ;  the 
houses  burst  opeln  and  ransacked  ;  ^  churches  profaned 
and  d^molidiecL    Alid  ^  f^ w '  boms  were  suficient  for  aU 
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Ibis  ;  a  few  hours  of  rapine  and  murder  had  changed  the 
beautiful  town  to  a  scene  of  utter  devastation ;  to  a  slaugh- 
ter-house, still  steaming  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  all 
agesy  and  of  both  sexes,  whose  mutilated  and  headless 
bodies,  lay  in  every  direction  about  the  streets  :  but  there 
was  nohuman  voice  heard  there;  the  whirtwind  of  de- 
struction had  swept  over  it,  and  left  it  desolate :  the  Turk* 
ish  honles  had  gone  out  from  it,  and  scattered  tfieoiselves 
over  the  island,  to  renew  in  every  village  and  in  every  ham- 
let, the  woA  of  murder  and  devastation. 

For  three  days  this  went  (m  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
t0WD,  and  the  Turks  had  only  unarmed  and  unresisting  vic- 
tims to  immolate.    But  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Opus,  and  near 
the  sea-shore,  a  resistance  was  made  by  about  two  thousand 
Greeks  ;  they  were  driven  from  their  position,  but  not  till 
tooany  families  had  embariied  in  boats  and  fled.    At  Thy- 
miana  also  on  the  sea-shore,  aik>ther  body  d^ended  theiti- 
selves  vnth  fiuy  for  some  time  ;  some  ships  were  brought 
round  to  cannonade  them  from  the  sea-side.    But  one  fi^- 
gate  getting  on  the  rocks,  the  Greeks  attacked  her  furious- 
ly, contrived  to  get  on  board  of  her  before  all  her  crew 
had  left  her,  and  put  them  to  death  notvnthstanding  their 
cry  for  quarter.     The  resistance,  however,  was  short  here/ 
The  Greeks  soon  scattered ;  the  Samiotes  had  all  fled  ;  and 
several  thousand  Sciotes  also  put  off  in  boats  and  small  ves- 
sels, and  saved  themselves  at  Ipsara.    There  were  now  no . 
armed  men  to  ofler  resistance  ;  the  interior  of  the  island 
was  filled  with  the  fugitive  families  from  the  sea-^oast ;  and 
there  was  fiiQ  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  fury  of  the 
Turks,  vfho  thought  the  blood  of  a  Christian  an  acceptable 
ofieringto  God.    They  divided  themselves,  therefbre,  into 
small  bands,  and  swept  over  every  part  of  the  island,  p)un- 
iifering,  burning,  and  murdering.    The  Greeks  who  ran 
away,  were  shot  doven,  or  pursued  and  stabbed ;  those  who 
gave  themselves  up,  were  violated  and  murdered  ;  the  des-* 
perate  man  who  resisted,  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  timid 
wretch  who  clung  to  the  knees  of  the  barbarians,  and 
screamed  in  Tain  for  mercy.    None  were  spared  but  the 
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handsomest  of  the  women  and  children,  who  were  sent  to 
town,  and  reserved  (or  sale. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  beautiful  Scio  for  seven  days. 
**  My  God !.  ^says  ah  eye-witness  who  escaped)  what  t 
scene  was  then  po^esented  !  On  what  side  soever  I  cast  my 
eyes,  nothing  but  pillage,  and  conflagration,  and  murdef 
appeared.  While  some  were  occupied  in  plundering  the 
rcountiy-houses  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  others  setting 
fire  to  the  villages,  the-  w*  was  ^nt  with  the  mingled 
groans  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  falling  un- 
der the.j^taghans  and  daggers  of  the  infidels.  The  only  ex- 
ception made  during  the  massacre,  was  in  the  favour  of 
the  women  and  boys,  who  were  preserved  to  be  9(Ad  as 
slaves.  Many  of  the  former  were  running  to  and  fro  half 
frantic,  with  kmi  garments,^  anc^  dishevelled  hair  ;  pressii^ 
their  trembling  infents  to  their  breasts,  and  seeking  deadi 
as  a  preservation  from  the  greater  calamities  that  awaited 
tiiem.'*  The  carnage  then  ceased  for  a  time  ;  and  th(>se 
wretches  who  had  been  reserved  for.  sale,  were  driven  to 
the  town,  where  HKHe  than  ten  thousand  women  and 
children  w^  coQected.^  The  boys  were  circumcised,  in 
order  to  fit  them  to  become!  Mussulmen,  and  the  whole  em- 
barked OD  board  die  fle^t^  to  be  conveyed  to  Coiistantino- 
pte.  The  iCapitan  P^aw,  in  order  to  renew  the  fiiry  of 
his  soldiery,  then  took  the  eighty  hostages,  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  men  of  the  idand,  and-liiii^them  up  at 
the  yaidkurms  of  his  vessels  ;  and  the  agnal  wa6  distantly 
answered  firom  the  idiore,  by  the  butchery  of  seven  hun- 
dred peasants  who  had  been  con&ed  in  the  Citadel.  ^ 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  incface  ilMei  of  the  Greeks, 
who  in  great  numbers  had  fled  to  the  mouirfains,  and  the  al-'. 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island,  to  come  down  and  give 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  ipasters,  who  promised 
them  mercy  :  and,  strange  to  say,  many  of  them  did  do  so, 
and  were  all  butchered,  except  those  whose  beauty  made 
them  valuable. 

The  Captain  Pslshaw  then  sailed,  |iis  vessels  laden  with  the 
beauty  ahd  booty  of  the  once  IcPvely  Scio,  but  which  was    •  / 
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now  a  flolitaiy  waMe,  corvered  with  the  sinoiilderiiig  ruins  of 
its  villagesy  and  the  pulrifying  carcasses  of  its  inhabitants.* 
And  where  were  now  th^'eigfaty  thousand  people  whom  he 
(xiod  there?  Twenty  thousand  had  been  butchered ;  twenty 
thousand  he  was  carrying  into  captivity ;  fifteen  thousand 
had  escaped  to  the  ae^hbourii^  islands ;  the  rest  were  now 
hiding  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  like  the  beast  who 
are  hunted  from  the  plain.  Many  of  them  were  taken  oflTby 
the  vessels  Simt  to  them  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  Bui 
several  thousand  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  difeyeal 
European  Consub,  whose  flag  they  knew  w6uld  protect  them 
from  the  THirks* 

And  how  did  these  worthy  reimsentatiTes  of  the  ilhis- 
tfious  mcmarchsi  who  unite  in  *  Alliance/  yclept '  Holy,'  for 
tke  peace  and  hap[MBess  of  thQ  world ;  how  did  these  Con* 
aub  treat  the  miserable  fugitives,  who  had  cast  Ihems^ves 
upon  their  mercy,  and  the  faith  of  tiieir  flags  f  Aretha  stoines 
of  tlimr  eoui*ageou8  defence  pf  these  wretches,  their  gen^ro* 
nty  and  {rfdanlhropliy  m  sliding  theni  off  finee,to  b^  credit* 
ed  ?  No !  just  the  contrary ;  they  coldly  sjj^eulated  upoD  thw 
miseries  ;  they  gave  them  their  liberty,  it  is  tr^e,  but  it  was 
only  It  the  price  of  the  last  valuable  th^y  migl^t  have  pre- 
served from  the  destruction  of  their  houses.  Tha  men  w^r^ 
obliged  to  pay,  or  obligate  themselves  to  pay,  large  sum^  to 
the  Consuls  for  their  prbtecticm  ;  siid  the  women  were  ob- 
Uged  to  strip  off  their  jeweli,  qn  tjbeir  rich  garments,  to  sa- 
tisfy these  nqpacious  representatives  of  Chnstiaii  ^yyant^. 

Such  a  deed  abne  was  wantiqg  to  crown  .the  great  tra* 
^y  ^sHuch  was  m^ed  m  the  face  of  this  e^^igh^ened 
Christian  agf  \  aeted  by  the  orders  of  the  Suhan,  wbose'  le- 
gality is  acknowledged  by  all  th^  kings  of  the  earth-^by  ^ 

*  There  k  no  wtnt  of  ^estirnoay,  or  good  evidence,  of  the  eat^strophe  of 
Scio.  T)i9  only  difficQltT  is  in  ascertainiDg  the  numbers  of  the  sufferers. 
Bettdei  the  Duooeroui/^apectable  Greeks  who  escaped  from  tho  horrible 
ioeae«  it  nei  VUited  a  lew  days  afterwards  by  several  Eoropeans  of  re* 
apeetability  ;  by  an  Eoslish  naviU  officer  particularly,  whose  d^oription  is 
aiOft  toac^og.  Colonel  Voutier,  afnong  other  striking  passages,  has  tbo  fol- 
lowing words  ;^-*  be  told  me,  that;  no  sight  gave  him  sucb  sensations  as  that 
of  the  body  of  a  woman  jast  dead,  and  whose  breasts  iirere  eagerly  pressed 
by  her  moaniiig  infant  child.^ 
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^  old  and  faithful  ally  of  Ikigland ;'  hy  that  tyi^am^  16  yfihbm 
even  America  can  trihge,  and  humbly  beg  lo  send  an  Am^ 
bassador,  16  be  radked  am6^  the  o&er  titled  '  dogs/*  iHi^ 
who  feed  on  th^  eiiimbs  that  drop  fi^m  M»  tabte. 

But  let  m  follow  the  tkidveoiefits  of  the  Oapitail  Pseliaw, 
for  whom  an  ofl^tided  God  was  preparing  a  jiist  rehibutiEXft^ 
He  i^ered  for  the  coast  of  Aaa  Miner,  ifrihere  he  landed 
many  6f  his  <»ptive»,  and  seirt  them  by  head  t6  Constats 
cinopie«  I V 

Soon  the  &teA  fleet,  tmdi^r  TombaKi,  appeared  off  Seio ; 
«iad.after  taking  On  board  several  thoustods  of  thoto  ^v4^ 
had  eoneealed  themt^etves  ifi  the  mountains,  the  fleet  went 
l^yimd  to  attack  with  (Ireships  the  Capstan  Fashaw^  who  wair 
lying  in  tiie  Straits.  Bat  having  a  ftnmzwle  whid,  Iha 
Tnrkiis^  vessels  got  under  Weighs  and  came  ^out  to  meet 
litem*  In  the  opeh  sea  the  Greeks  ckJUld  gain  no  adviln* 
tage  ;  and  the  fleets  were  separated  by  a  gale  of  wind) 
aiier  an  unimportant  skirmisb,  which  both  parties  an- 
nounced as  a  victory:    Tbe'C^tan  Pariiaw  then  returned 

**  Wbea  an  Atnbassaclor  arf Hres  at  ConiUiiUiiapU,  ba  ii  tiot  at  oodtt  ad* 
iliitt«d  to  ih6  pretelice  of  the  Grand  Sif  Dior,  but  |he  Viiier  goes  and  tn- 
Doancea,  that  **  there  isa  dof  from  >ueb, — or  such  %u  inndel  nation,-  who 
waits  withoat  for  your  sublime  pleastire.**  **  Take  the  dog^,.  Vizier,  and  g;iviB 
bim  food  and  lodging,"  is  the  reply. 

f  The  fate  of  these  captives,  principally  woiaea  and  children,  is  kno^tn 
to  the  world-;  the  open  espwal  in  the  slav^markets  of  the  beauUfttl  wo* 
men. and  children  of  Scio,  inthe  presence  of  the  Ambaasadors  of  all  the 
Earopean  Courts  at  Constantinople,  could  uot  pass  unnoticed  ;  though  in 
those  different  Courts,  it  was  attempted  by  tho  Ministers  to  gloas  it  6YM*. 
The  butchery  of  the  Soiote  liostages,  whose  security  was  at  least  indirectly 
promised,attd  ought  to  baf  e  been  looked  to  by  tbose  Amba8sadors,wa8  not  the 
smallest  outrage  committed  upon  those  amiable  and  unfcftuDate  iilanden. 
These  outrages  were  in  consequence  of  a  license  gir^n  by  die  Sultan ;  and 
that  license  was  withdrawn  principally  by  the  prayers  and  remonstrances 
of  Asma  Sultana,  sister  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  She  was  the  protectress  of 
Soio,  its  revenue  having  been  appropriated  to  her  support  for  many  years  { 
and  she  was  cdosidered  as  having  the  right  of  interference  in  all  matt«n 
relating  to  it. '  She  was  naturally  indignant  that  her  little  colony  shoukl 
have  been  so  desolated  by  the  Capitan  Pashaw,  jand  refused  with  scorn 
his  offered  present  of  ^aixty  beautiful  maidens  seUcted  from  the  captive 
Sciotes.   ,  •  /      '  ft 
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to  the  StFBiU  of  Scb,  and  the  Greek  fleet,  after  a  Tain  ai- 
tempt  to  attack  him  to  advantage,  was  obliged  to  go  to  at* 
tempt  to  cover  Candia,  from  an  expedition  which  the  Pk* 
Bhaw  6f  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  preparing. 

This  ntuation  of  thiqgs  being  kqown  to  Government,  and 
that  it  waa  impossible  to«effect  any  thing  by  a  general  at^ 
tack,they  accepted  the  ctfer  of  the  intrepid  Kaiiaris,  to  at* 
tempt  burning  the  enemy's  fleet  with  his  firediip.  He  sail- 
ed for  the  Straits  of  Scio,  in  company  with  an  Hydriote 
vessel  On  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scio.  He 
feO  in  veith  some  of  the  Turkish  look-out  vessels,  but  by  an 
artful  manoBuvre  he  completely  deceived  them  ;*  and  made 
t)Sem  suppose  his  vessels  were  merchantmen  bound  to 
Smyrna.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Kanaris  stood  aviray  boU- 
ly  for  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  within  which  lay  the  Ca- 
pitan  Pashaw's  fleet ;  when  about  to  enter  the  gulf,  the 
Hydriote  Captain  hailed  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  enter, 
since,  should  the  vnnd  remain  in  the  same  quarter,  they  must 
certainly  be  bst  if  they  failed  in  their  daringplan.  Kanans^ 
however,  persuaded  him  the  wind  would  change,  dnd  ran  bold- 
ly in.  Here  new  difliculties  awaited  him  ;  his  crew  began 
to  leel  thosfe  symptoms  of  fear  which  were  naturally  inspired 
by  their  situation ;  they  were  getting  enclosed  by  the  land  on 
both  sides ;  the  wind  was  aft ;  and  they  were  driving  down  up* 
cm  the  Turkish,  frigates,  and  line-of-battle  ships,  whose  situa- 
tion began  to  be  known  by  the  long  line  of  lights  which  stretch- 
ed across  the  Gulf,  without  a  possibility  of  returning.  The 
sailors  were  refractory,  and  unwilling  to  go  on  ;  but  this 

*  He  haaled  his  triads  &  stopped  hie  course  by  not  bracing;  qp  his 
yards';  and,  thoagb  heading  toward  Smyrna,  was  gradually  drifting  to  lee- 

*<  Seeing  several  Turkish  frigates  near  Green  Island,  Kanaris  braced  his 
**  yardSf  and  rkn  close  on  to  thev,  yet  passed  without  bein^  known .  It  be- 
*<  came  moonlight  when  he  taw  some  frigates  on  Black  rock  siicle  :  in  mid- 
*^  channet  he  saw  tb<  fleet  lights,  6ye  seventy-fours  at  anchor,  and 
*'  crossed  toward  the  town.  He  then  braced  his  yards  sharp  up,  but  couU 
'*  not  fetch  far  enough  to  weaiher  them  all ;  when  close,  he  was  bail^ 
•*  from  theCapitan  Pashaw's  ship,  answered  not,  bat  ran  him  on  board  on 
^*  the  starboard  bow,  and  flred  his  veas^  which  iiistantly  communicated.** 

Notts  of  a  British  Naval  Officer. 
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* 
was  the  moment  for  a  spirit  like  that  of  Kanaris,  to  blase 

forth  ;  the  modest  retiring  man  became  the  hero,  and  his 
puny  %ure  seemed  to  grow  in  heigl^  as  he  sternly  said  to 
the  murmurers, '  you  came  here  voluntarilyyvthe  ship  shall 
go  on,  and  you  may  go  with  her  or  jump  overboard.'  They 
were  silenced,  and  the  vessels  rapidly  approadied  the  lights. 
The  first  they  could  distingiush  were  several  Turkish  fri- 
gates ;  but  these  were  too  ignoble  prey  ;  Kanarki  had  come 
to  revenge  the  blood  of  Scio,  and  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians  could  atone  for  it ;  the  moon 
shone  clear,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  TurkLdi  fleet, 
which,  securely  anchored,  dreamed  not  of  danger;  and 
he  could  see  on  the  other  side,  the  huge  ship  of  the  Capitan 
Pashaw.  Alterii]tg  then  his  cQurse,  Kanaris  bore  d6wn  for 
him,  and  was  sooi^  within  hail.  *  Keep  away  I  Keep 
away  T  cried  the  Turkish  guard  ;  still  the  fireship  came  on 
- — ^when  the  Wild  cry  of  *  Brulotta,  Brulotta,'  apprised  Ka- 
naris  that  he  was  known.  That  dreadful  cry  had  aroused 
the  sleeping  Turks,  and  hundreds  rushed  to  the  deck  in  con- 
fusion ;  they  began  to  fire ;  but  still  the  strange  sail  rapidly  ap- 
{HToached  them :  ^1  Kanaris's  men  were  crouched  behind  the 
buiv^arksy  and  sheltered ;  he  alone  stood  up,  and  strong  in 
his  terrible  resolution,  steered  his  vessel  fiill  on^the  Bashaw's 
ship,  regardless  of  the  shot  which  began  to  whistle  around 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  his  bow  struck  her  side  with  a  terri- 
ble shock,  and  entangled.  Instantly  the  boat  was  lowered  ; 
every  Greek  sailor  jumped  into  it ;  and  Kanaris  himself,  af- 
ter crying  out  "  Kampis  hvou^^'  touched  the  train,  and  follow- 
ing his  men,  they  pulled  rapidly  away.  The  train  commu* 
nicating  with  the  combustibles,  they  flashed  forth  in  one 
broad  blaze,  which  instantly  began  to  envelope  the  Turk- 
ish ship,  where  ensued  a  scene  of  horror  and  <M>nfusion, 
among  the  twelve  hundred  persons  on  board,  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Nothing  could  be  ;4one  on  the 
crowded  and  choked  up  decks,  to  iseparate  the  vessels  ;  or* 
ders  could  not  be  heard,  nor  if  heard,  obeyed ;  and  tho 
Greeks  could  only  distinguish  amid  the  wild  uproar  of 

14 
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voices,  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  timid,  who  leaped  otcf- 
board  in  despair.  Th^  sails  and  cordage  were  all  in  a 
blaze,  and  the  fire  dropping  on  deck,  lit  up  every  thing 
there.  The  boats  were  lowered,  but  instantly  staved  kx 
sunk  by  the  numbers  who  rushed  into  them.  The  Capi- 
tan  Pashaw  and  his  officers  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  pin- 
nace ;  and  by  cutting  away  with  their  scimetars  the  hands 
of  the  swimmers  who  clung  to  her,  he  got  a  Uttle  way 
from  the  ship,  when  the  mainmast  falling,  struck  Us  boat,  and 
crushed  him  to  death  with  every  soul  in  her. 

The  Hydriote  fireship  had  struck  a  Turkish  seventy-four, 
and  was  fired  ;  but  unfortilnately  she  bounded  ofi*,  and  did 
no  harm.  The  two  boats,  pulling  each  twenty  oars,  rowed 
rapidly  down  the  straits,  which  were  illuminated  by  the 
bright  glare  from  the  burning  ships ;  at  daylight  they 
were  off  Cape  Blanco,  and  at  10  A.  M.  fell  in  with  two 
Greek  vessels  which  were  cruising  for  them,  and  got  safe- 
ly  on  board  without  having  lost  a  man. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  daring  act  com- 
pletely established  his  fame ;  congratulations  poured  in  upon 
him,  and  every  Greek  was  proud  of  the  name  of  Kanaris, 
except  Kanaris  himself.  He  is  by  birth  an  Ipsariote,  and 
had  hitherto  been  known  only  by  those  inunediately  about 
him,  who  loved  him  for  his  mildness,  and  goodness  of  heart, 
and  respected  him  for  his  sterling  integrity.  No  one  would 
ever  divine  the  character  of  Kanaris  from  his  personal  s^)- 
pearance ;  he  is  about  34  years  of  age,  of  low  stature,  slen- 
der but  well  made  ;  and  his  mild  interesting  countenance 
bespeaks  rather  feminine  goodness  of  heart  than  what  he 
really  possesses — a  mind  that  knows  no  fear.  He  appears 
insensible  to  danger ;  and  his  resolutions,  which  might  be  ea- 
sily altered  by  persuasion,  are  made  stubborn  by  open  oppo- 
sition, and  fresh  obstacles  are  to  him  only  inducements  for 
fresh  exertions.  He  loves  his  country  with  the 'sincere  un- 
ostentatious love  of  a  patriot,  and  he  calmly  and  steadily 
continues  to  make  every  exertion  for  her  good,  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  doing  only  his  duty.    He  boasts  not  the 
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performance  of  that,  of  which  the  neglect  woufld  be  a  crime, 
and  seems  to  lbc4t  for  no  other  reward  than  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  materially  contributed  to  his  country's 
emancipation. 

We  have  seen,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt, 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  retired  to  Saiamis,  and  left  the 
Turks  in  qqiet  possession  of  the  Acropolis ;  that  in  a  few 
months  they  issued  from  Salamis,  and  commenced  the 
blockade  of  the  AcropoUs.  That  blockade  was  continued 
for  some  time,  and  the  Turks  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
famine ;  when  the  advance  of  Omer  Pashaw,  relieved  the 
place,  and  drove  the  Greek?  again  to  take  refuge  in  Sala- 
mis. Omer,  while  he  remained  in  Athens,  was  guilty  of  the 
greatest  enormities  to  those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  unf6r- 
tunate  enough  to  fall  into  his  hands.  He  ravaged  Attica, 
burnt  the  villages,  and  destroyed  the  crops. 

One  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  a  Greek  hunt,  as 
the  Turks  called  it.  They  would  go  out  in  parties  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  scour  the 
open  country  in  search  of  the  Greek  peasantry,  who  might 
from  necessity  or  hardihood  have  ventured  down  upon  the 
plains.  After  capturing  some,  they  would  give  the  poor 
creatures  a  certain  distance  to  start  ahead,  hoping  to  es- 
cape ;  and  then  try  the  speed  of  their  horses  in  overtaking 
them,  the  accuracy  of  their  pistols  in  firing  at  them  as  they 
ran,  or  the  keenness  of  their  sabres'  edge  in  cutting  off  their 
l^eads. 

Very  many  instances  are  well  authenticated  of  these  par- 
ties after  tiring  of  slaughter,  having  brought  in  part  of  their 
game  alive ;  that  is,  shepherds,  old  men,  or  women,  who 
could  not  escape ;  of  their  taking  them  before  Omer  Brioni, 
and  deliberately  torturing  them  to  death,  for  his  amusetnent, 
and  that  of  his  fpHowers.  Many  a  poor  Greek,  refused  the 
merciful  doom  of  the  bullet  or  knife,  was  held  do^n  on  the 
ground,  on  his  face,  and  had  a  sharp  pointed  stake  applied 
to  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and  driven  with  a  mallet 
through  the  whole  length  of  it  along  the  spine,  till  the  point 
came  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck.    The  stake  would  then  he 
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reaied  erect,  one  end  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
rable  victiro*  left  shrieking  with  torment,  and  gai^Mng  witk 
thint,  till  death  should  relieve  him  of  the  horrid  pangs  of 
impalement*    The  recital  and  particulars  of  these  horiMl 
scenes,  would  be  omitted,  were  it  not  that  they  go  in  this 
instance  to  show  that  they  were  perpetrated  deliberately, 
and  by  the  order  of  the  Turkish  chief:  and  because  they 
can  be  incontroyertibly  proved.    It  is  not  merely  the  blind- 
ly ftnatic  soldier,  who  sees  in  a  Christian  only  a  dog,  who 
is  so  much  to  blame  as  the  chiefa,  members  of  their  goveni- 
ment,  who  ought  to  know  b^ter ;  or  if  they  do  not  know, 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  equals,  or  their  alliance  or  even 
friendship  sought,  by  Christian  and  civilized  natioos. 

But  Omer  soon  retired  from  Athens,  leaving  it  well  gar- 
risoned. Hardly  had  he  gone,  when  the  Athenians,  issuing 
again  from  Salamis,  obliged  the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  lower 
tovm  of  Athens,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Acrop<Jis ; 
the  blockade  of  which  was  immediately  recommenced. 

This  had  now  been  continued  several  months,  and  the 
very  remarkable  fact  of  no  rain  having  fallen  to  fill  the  cis- 
terns of  the  Acropolis,  reduced  the  Turks  to  the  greatest 
distress.  The  Greeks  had  made  an  assault,  intended  to 
carry  the  citadel ;  they  had  failed  in  this  object,  but  got 
possession  of  the  spring  just  without  the  walls,  which  had 

*  Impalement  ii  perli&pf  the  moit  dreadful  punishment  to  wludi  man 
can  be  subjected ;  for  Mie  driving  of  the  stake  through  the  body,  does  ^ot 
always  (aa.would  be  supposed)  put  an  instant  period  to  life.  If  the  stake 
(which  is  as  large  as  the  wrist)  is  carefully  directed  along  the  inside  of  the 
■pine,  it  sometimes  escapes  the  vital  organs,  and  the  sufferer  may  live 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  more.  The  raising  him  erect,  and  planting  one 
end  of  the  stake  in  the  ground,  seems  a  refinement  of  cruelty^  practised  in 
some  particular  cases ;  for  generally,  after  being  spitted,  the  victim  is  Ipfl 
npon  the  ground  to  writhe  and  die.  Impalement  is  a  legally  authorized 
pumshment  in  Turkey.'  In  Candia,  several  Greek  priests,  thus  spitted  alive, 
were  slowly  roasted  by  the  Turks.  This  is  rarely  the  case,  however.  I  have 
not  seen  an  instance  myself,  but  can  vouch  for  several,  being  assured  of 
them  by  more  than  one  European,  men  of  honour ;  besides  the  general 
tettimony  of  the  Greeks. 
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heretofore  suppUed  the  Turks  with  water.  They  ako  had 
brought  a  few  uiiserable  cannon,  and  a  pair  of  mortars, 
with  which  they  cannonaded  and  bombarded  the  fortress ; 
but  this  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  garrison,  who  were 
suffering  however  from  thirst.  During  the  siege,  proof  was 
given  of  thabaffection  which  Mussulmen  have  for  animals ; 
and  which  se^ms  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with 
.  their  cruelties  to  men.  They  were  «een  to  lower  down  their 
mules,  jackasses,  dogs,  and  cats,  from  the  prebipitous  sides 
of  the  Acropofis,  and  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  thw 
enemies,  rather  than  kill  them,  or  let  them  die  of  thirst  in 
the  citadel.  Nay,  several  mules  were  preseWed  alive  to 
the  veiy  end  of  the  siege,  by  their  masters,  who  had  proba^ 
bly  some  secret  supply  of  water,  while  n^any  of  tlieir  fellow 
men  had  perished  from  thirst. 

The  Greeks  coi>tinued  to  presis  the  siege,'*'  in  their  rude 
way,  with  their  rude  materials,  notwithstanding  they  made 
so  little  impression.  But  it  was  necessary  to  do  somethiujg, 
and  the  whims  of  several  frmfaronading  European  officers, 
who  were  continually  talking  about  approaches  and  contre- 
vallations,  and  blinds,  and  gabions,  must  be  complied  with : 
so  the  siege,  as  it  was  called,  went  on. 

*  The  ever  accurate,  and  often  amasing  Waddington,  relates  some  of  the 
scenes  which  took  place,  at  this  siege,  in  a  manner  that  gives  a  better  idea 
of  Greek  warfare,  than  the  mctst  pompous  and  elaborate  memorials  of 
others.  Speaking  of  an  assault,  he  says :  ^  it  was  preceded,  as  in  the  days 
of  Nicias  and  others,  by  a  short  harangue ;  so  short,  indeed,  and  so  un- 
braced with  Atticism,  that  we  should  be  apt  to  mistake  it  for  the  address  of 
some  sturdy  Enomotarch,  to  his  Laconian  warriors.  The  ^ords  were  ex- 
actly these : — B^i  M«»^|»«i'«»X««  Qm  ivyof^if  fkk  Agw^i  '•m^iwvmm  n  ^f  x**^***  S 
fbi  arar^i  Kcfr/7«vi  fMn^  fit  mnr^ : — and  they  are  very  nearly  translated  thus : 
^^  Tou  bull  dogs,  you !  shall  we  come  out  of  this  affair  with  a/slean  face,  or 
with  a  foul  one  F'^  ^  With  a  clean  face,  captain,  with  a  clean  face !"  was 
the  enthusiastic  response.  It  would  exceed  the  imagination  of  Phil- 
hellenism  to  extract  poetry  or  pathos  from  this  dialogue." 

*^  One  day  the  Athenians  haying  received  some  reinforcements  from  the 
island  of  Zea,  were  anxious  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  force  for  the 
utter  intimidation  of  the  enemy ;  and  selecting  the  most  natural  method  to 
effidbt  this  purpose,  they  decided  on  marching  in  long  Panatfaenaic  proces- 
sion round  the  walls  of  the  city.    To  make  the  spectacle  more  imposing* 
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But  no  rain  fell  in  the  Acropolis ;  the  rainy  season  was 
passing  away ;  the  surrounding  country  was  deluged  with 
showers ;  the  olive  groves  were  blooming  in  their  verdure, 
which  the  rain  continually  brightened ;  and  the  besieged 
saw  the  heavens  covered  with  clouds  every  where,  except 
just  over  their  heads ;  they  divided  and  passed  by  the  Acro- 
polis on  each  side,  and  showered  their  contents  upon  the 
plains :  while  the  Turks,  parched  with  thirst,  on  the  dry 
top  of  the  Acropolis,  called  m  vain  on  Allah  to  send  them 
one  single  shower.     But  none  came ;  the  rainy  season  pass- 
ed entirely  away ;  the  bright  transparent  sky  of  Attica  was 
again  without  a  cloud,  without  a  single  speck  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon.    Had  Allah  deserted  them  ?    The  Tudb  thought 
so ;  and  after  suffering  from  thirst  for  many  days,  during 
which  they  every  night  licked  off  with  their  tongues,  the 
moisture  that  gathered  on  the  columns  and  marbles  of  the 
Parthenon  and  other  buildings,  they  at  last  capitulated  to 
the  Greeks  on  the  21st 

Thegarrison,eIeven  hundred  in  number,  gave  up  their  arms, 
and  stipulated  only  for  their  lives,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
baggage  for  each  person,  with  which  they  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Asia  Minor.  But  even  these  hard  terms  were  not 
observed,  for  the  very  next  day  some  of  the  Turks  were     % 

they  called  in  tlie  husbandmen  firom  the  vineyards ;  and,  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  cavalry,  tbey  pressed  every  quadruped  ia  Attica,  which 
was  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  man.  The  procession  at  length 
set  out,  and  moved  on  for  some  time  in  great  festivity  and  triumph ;  and 
the  Turks,  collected  on  the  fortress  walls,  observed  the  incomprehensible 
«cene,  in  anxiety,  not  unmixed  with  terror.  At  last,  by  the  malice  of  for- 
tune, the  pomp  took  such  a  direction  as  to  present  itself  directly  before  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Turk,  contrary  to  his 
usual  principle  of  warfare,  chose  that  precis^  moment  to  discharge  the  gun. 
The  ball  executed  its  errand,  and  carried  off  the  head  of  a  Hydriote.  Thun- 
derstruck by  so  unexpected,  and  unprecedented  an  occurrence,  the  whole 
procession,  man  and  beast,  dispersed  at  the  instant ;  and  while  some  took 
refuge  in  the  oUve  groves,  others  fled  for  security  to  the  rocks  and  cavte^  of 
Hymettus.*' 

^  If  the  Ttirks  had  taken  any  advantage  of  this  panic,  they  might  have 
recovered  temporary  possession  of  Athens.'* 
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put   to  death.    This,  however,  was  but  what  in  the  East 
w^ould  be  considered  fair  retaliation  for  a  previous  outrage 
of  the  Turks.     When  the  insurrection  first  broke  out  in  the 
north)  and  long  before  it  reached  Attica,  the  Turks  had 
taken  ten  Athenians,  heads  of  families,  by  force,  and  kept 
them  in  the  Acropolis  as  hostages.     Soon  after,  when  the 
Athenians  rose,  they  took  about  fifty  Turks  prisoners,  and, 
in  order  to  insure  them  their  lives,  they  delivered  them  to 
the  Austrian  Consul,  for  safe  keeping.     In  a  day  or  two 
after,  the  Turks  being;  besieged  in  the  Acropolis,  amused 
themselves  with  killing  their  Greek. hostages,  and  hanging' 
their  bodies  over  the  wall.  The  friends  of  these  murdered  men 
swore  vengeance.     And  the  day  after  the  capitulation,  they 
in  some  way  ob|auied  possession  of  the  persons  of  ten 
Turks,  took  them  to  the  very  spot  wher^  their  own  fi"iends 
had  been  butchered,  and  there  put  them,  tp  death,  in  atone- 
ment for  the  blood  of  the  ten  hostages. 

We  would  that  no  fouler  blot  than  this,  disfigured  the 
page  of  modern  Athenian  story;  but  a  more  disgraceful ^ 
scene  followed.  The  prisoners,  amounting  to  one  thou- 
sand, (for  several  had  died,)  had  been  kept  for  nearly  five 
weeks  in  some  of  the  large  buildings  of  the  town,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  European  vessels  that  were  to  take  them 
to  Asia  Minor.  They  were  treated  well,  regularly  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  it  was  hoped,  the  speedy  arrival  of  the 
vessels,  (fof.  which  the  foreign  consuls  were  exerting  them- 
selves,) would  put,  thetti  beyond  th6  reach  of  any  popular^ 
tumult. 

But  they  Were  iii  a  critical  situation ;  a  great  number  of 
mercenary,  unruly  soldiers,  had  assembled  in  Athens ;  many 
of  the  refugees  from  Scio,  who  had  fled  fi"om  their  burning 
houses,  over  the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  relations,  had 
arrived,  and  by  their  horrid  tale  of  the  destruction  of  their 
island,  had  put  the  public  in  a  ferment.  Suddenly  there 
came  news  that  ^  large  army  of  Tarks  were  marching 
rapidly  upon  Athens ;  the  news  spread  in  the  place,  and 
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the  sddiers,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  rushed  to  the  place 
where  the  Tmrks  were  confined,  and  commenced  killingr 
them ;  and  nearly  four  hundred  of  them  were  butchered 
before  a  stay  was  put  to  the  popular  fury.    Several  women 
were  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  kept  in  slavery.     The 
rest  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the  foreign  consuls, 
and  soon  after  embarked  on  board  French  and  Austrian 
vessels  of  war,  and  sent  to  Smyrna.     We  in  vain  seek  for 
a  palliation  sufficient  to  diminbh  the  horror  felt  at  such  a 
cowardly  massacre  ;  such  an  imitation  of  Turkish  cruehy; 
unless  we  say,  in  the  beautiful^  language  of  Wadding- 
ton,  ^If,  indeed,  the  signal  for  murder  was    given    by 
the  hand  of  a  Sciote,  fresh  from  the  scene  of  his  coantry^s 
ruin,  his  eyes  yet  moist  with  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation, and  the  last  shrieks  of  his  enslaved  family  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears ; — we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  suspend 
in  his  favour,  the  severity  of  our  condemnation,  and  to  par- 
don the  savage  retaliation  to  which  he  had  been  driven  i^ 
his  miseries." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

/ 
/ 

> 

fSituation  pfNapoUdi  Romania — Blockaded  by  the  Greeks 
— Turks  capkulaJte — Advance  of  ike  army  qf  Drami  Ali 
f^ashaw-^He  takes  Corinth  from  the  Cfreeks-^Advances 
to  Argos^  and  relieves  Napoli — Is  harrmsed  on  the  plain 
hy  the  Greeks — Retreats — Is  attacked  in  'the  passes — » 
Slaughter  of  the  Turks — Character  of  NUtetas^  the 
Turcophagus. 

Napoli  di  Romania  is  mtuated  at  the  head  of  >  the  Aigo* 
lie  gulf,  on  a  short  tongde  of  knd  which  projects  into  the 
sea.  On  the  w68t  side  the  land  rises  in  a  precipitous  craggy 
wall  from  the  sea,  to  a  considerable  height :  on  the  east-^ 
em  snde  it  is  lower,  and  terminates  in  the  marshy  which 
communicates  widi  the  plain  of  Argos.  The  upper  and 
western  part  of  this  land,  is  surrounded  with  a  Mrall,  and 
forms  a  fortress,  called  Hich  Kaly  ^  below  this  is  the  part 
0f  the  town  which  was  occupied,  by  the  Turks,  and  which 
also  is  included  within  a  wall  ^  while  the  part  between  this 
wall,  and  the  shore,  where  is  the  landing  place,  dock  and 
whaif,  wi»  inhabited  before  the  insurrection,  by  the 
Greeks,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  walls  after 
sunset  A  little  island  called  Bourgee,  is  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mOe  from  the  town,  and  being  surrounded 
with  an  embattled  wall,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower,  has  a 
fine  picturesque  eifect.  Going  out  of  the  land-gate,  the 
rocky  hill  called  Palamede,  rises  very  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet;  and  is  drowned  with  extensive  for- 
tifications, built  in  the  best  manner,  by  the  best  engineers  of 
Venice.  This  fortification  is  very  extensive,  and  if  in  good 
hands,  and  in  good  order,  would  deserve  its  appellation  of 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Archipelago^    Its  batteries  command 

15 
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the  approach  to  the  town  on  one  side;  and  on  the 
other,  the  castle  Bourgee,  with  the  battery  nitk  AlUfMs  or 
Five  Brothers,  command  the  approach  by  water;  so 
that  Napoli  never  could  be  taken  by  Greek  or  Tuik, 
except  by  starving  the  garrison.  It  is  built  on  the  site 
of  ancient  N»v«aM»,  and  the  fortifications  in  some  places 
are  reared  on  (he  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  se^n 
by  their  structure  to  date  their  origin  almost  as  far  back  as 
the  Cyclopean  age.  The  possession  of  this  fortress  had 
of  course  been  considered  of  very  great  consequence  by 
botii  parties :  the  Greeks  had  blockaded  it  by  land  and 
water,  since  November ;  and  the  garrison  now  began  to 
feel  the  consequent  inconveniences.  As  the  time  of  its  pro- 
bable fall  drew  nigh,  the  bands  without,  began  to  augment 
in  number  by  the  influx  of  the  peasantry  and  the  wild 
soldiery,  who  were  attracted .  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 
Within  the  place,  independent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iovirn,  were  about  eight  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  posses- 
sion of  the  castle.  The  Pashaw  was  within ;  also  several 
Turkish  officers  of  high  distinction.  No  other  {Nrecautioos 
were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  place  than  barely  keep- 
ing a  look  out ;  for  the  nature  of  the  fortifications  enaUed 
them  to  scoff  at  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  at 
bombardment  or  cannonade. 

Urged  by  the  foreigners  however,  and  some  of  their  owb 
leaders,  the  Greeks  did  make  one  attempt  at  an  assault,,  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  December  past ;  but  it  failed  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
combined  and  simultaneous  attack  from  different  points. 
Taking  up  their  quarters  therefore  in  the  ruined  .villages 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  forming  httle  circular 
breastworks  with  stones,  or  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  the 
Greeks  sat  down  patiently  to  await  the  effects  of  famine  \ 
determined  that  nothing  should  enter  the  town  fi-om  the 
land  side ;  and  confident  that  their  sturdy  heroine,  Boboli- 
na,  who  was  blockading  the  Gulf  with  two  brigs,  would  not 
let  the  smallest  bark  pass  up. 
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The  sufferings  of  the  Turks  now  began  to  be  severe  ; 
they  looked  in  vain  for  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  sent  from 
Constantmople  to  their  relief;  and' it  became  every  day 
tnore  and  more  probable,  that  theii:  last  biscuit  would  be  ex- 
hausted before  succour  Would  arrive.  Informed  of  this 
state  of  things,  government  removed  from  Corinth  to 
Argos,  not  only  with  the  idea  that  the  blockade  could  be 
more  rigorously  kept  up  under  its  inspection  ;  but  the  better 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  Colocotroni,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  very  negligent  of  all  duty  ;  and  was  now  evi- 
dently making  an  attempt  to  get  the  spoils  of  Napoli  for 
himself.  Government  not  feeling  itself  strong  enough 
openly  to  oppose  the  selfish  designs  of  Colocotroni,  stooped 
to  intrigue ;  and  endeavoured,  Secretly,  to  raise  up  oppo- 
nents to  him  in  the  Primates  of  the  Morea.  This  unmanly 
conduct  resulted  only  in  giving  a  colouring  of  pretext  to 
the  proceedings  of  Colocotroni,  who  among  other  most 
unjustifiable  nets,  ordered  his  son  Yanni,  who  with  three 
hundred  soldiers  had  accompanied  Mavrocordato,  to  re- 
turn to  hirh  immediately.  The  son  accordingly  left  Mav- 
rocordato without  other  ceremony,  than  signifying  that  he 
had  received  such  order  from  his  father,  who  to  him  and 
his  band,  was  more  than  all  law  or  government.  This  Ac- 
counts for  the  sudden  desertion,  of  Yanni,  before  the  battle 
of  Peta,  which  has  been  noticed. 

The  garrison  of  Napoli  now  began. to  think  seriously  of 
surrendering;  and  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  town  and  its  fortifications  were  to  be 
surrendered  into  the  hand^  of  the  provisional  government 
of  Greece ;  that  immediate  possession  should  be  taken  of  the 
little  castle  in  the  harbour ;  and  that  the  government  should 
supply  the  garrison  with  rations  for  forty  days  ;  at  the  efid 
of  which  time  complete  possession  should  bie  taken  of  the 
town,  and  all  the  garrison  transported  to  Asia  Minor. 

This  stipulation  of  forty  days  delay,  was  not  at  all  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Turks,  who  were  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, but  was  allowed  by  the  governnient ;  which  has 
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been  much  blamed  for  the  measure,  for  as  will  be  seen,  it 
protracted  the  fall  of  the  place  for  months.  But  on  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  the  measure,  if  not  a  good  one 
politically,  or  not  according  to  the  laws  of  strategic^  was 
the  only  one  which  could  secure  to  government  the  riches 
of  the  place,  and  prevent  the  ill  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
The  vice  president,  Kanacaris,  was  a  virtuous  and  patriotic, 
though  not  a  strong  minded  man ;  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  had  disgraced 
the  arms  of  Greece,  at  the  &I1  of  Navarino  and  Athens,  and 
was  determined  to  prevent  it.  The  capitulation  was  for- 
mally signed,  hostages  were  delivered  on  both  sides,  and 
scribes  were  sent  into  the  town  by  the  government,  to  take 
an  inventory  of  all  the  property. 

But  while  thus  occupied,  there  came  a  rumour  that  the* 
vast  Turkish  army,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  coUeot- 
ing  together,  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  had  passed  Ther- 
mopylae without  opposition,  and  was  rapidly  advancing 
toward  the  Morea.  Kurchid  Pashaw  having  resigned  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  western  Greece  to  Omer,  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  raising  of  a  large  army  at  Larissy. 

He  succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,* 
and  having  ordered  thePashaw,  Mehemet  of  Drama,  com- 
monly called  Drami  Ali  Pashaw,  to  take  command  of  these 
as  an  advance  army,  while  ne  himself  should  collect  oth- 
ers as  a  reserve,  he  gave  the  signal,  for  moving ;  and  the 
cavalry  dahsing  forward,  left  the  rest  of  the  army  far  be- 
hind. They  "  crossed  the  ridges  of  Othrys  and  GBta,  with- 
out opposition :  the  former  was  hardly  defensible,  as  the 
important   points  of  Pharsalus,*  Thaumaci,  and  Lamia, 

^  ^^It  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  numerical  accuracy  in  Turkey,  that  we 
seldom  venture  to  state '  the  numbers  on  either  side,  in  this  war.  The  pre- 
cept estimate  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  physician  in  the  service  of  ^urchid, 
who  was  present  when  the  Pashaw  stationed  himself  with  the  other  Turkish 
leaders,  for  three  days,  on  the  side  of  the  brid^  of  the  Spercheios,  near 
Tbermopyle,  wl)Ue  the  army  defiled  over  the  bridge.  Col  Leake's*  ^Out* 
Vme,"  p,  86, 


^^ 
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were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  but  it  was  expected 
that  Thermopylae,  aiid  the  passes  of  mount  Callidromus 
and  Cnemis,  which  were  then  occupied  by  Ulysses,  son 
of  Andrisco,  would  have  presented  it  vigorous  resist- 
ance." But  it  was  not  sa;  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  (except  the  government  perhaps,  who  were  doubt- 
ful of  h^m,)  Ulysses  left  open  the  "gates  of  Greece;'' 
and  the  Turkish  hordes  rushing  through  them,  scattered 
themselves  owr  Pbocis  and  Bceptia,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing; enslaving,  torturing  and  murderingi  No  resist- 
ance was  made — none  could  be  made ;  the  peaceful 
villages,  scattered  over  the  country,  were  in  apparent  se- 
curity; and  the  peasantry  would  hardly  get  the  terrible 
news  of  an  invasion,  ere  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the 
wild  hurra  of  the  horsemen  would  be  heard,  as  they  came 
rushing  into  the  village,  and  cut  down  all  they  met.  They 
then  galloped  up  and  down  the  streets  waving  their  bloody 
scimetars,  and  firing  their,  pistols,  till  thgy  were  certain 
nothing  was  left  to  oppose  and  endanger  themselves ;  when 
bursting  into  the  rooms,  where  the  half  distracted  fe- 
majes  had  shut  themselves  up,  they  would  butcher  one 
or  two,  th^  more  to  intimidate  the  rest ;  and  then  force 
them  to  tell  where  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons,  had 
hid  themselves.  These  were  dragged  fprth,  hacked  to  pie- 
ces,  and  their  heads  severed  from  their  bodies.  "  Give  us 
ybur  money ,^'  cried  the  brutal  Turks  ;  5ind  when  all  was 
done;  when  those  rpoor  females  had  suffered  indigni- 
ties worse  than  death,  they  were  stabbed  ;  their  noses  and 
ears  cut  off;  and  they  left  to  writhe  on  the  headless  bddies 
of  their  relatives.  None  were  spared,  except  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful,  who  were  loaded  with  the  spoils ;  and  often 
with  a  string  of  ears  and  noses,  and  driven  off  like  beasts 
of  burden.  But  the  scene  closed  not  here ;  some  fugitives 
might  still  be  concealed,  or  the  wounded  might  live ;  the 
jBre  would  find  what  the  sword  had  missed  :  then  the  torch 
was  applied,  and  as  the  flames  arose,  these  human  tigers 
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mounted  their  horses,  and  gallopped  away  with  wild  yelk, 
to  seek  in  other  villages  new  scenes  of  triumph.* 

Having  collected  his  troops,  which  had  scattered  over 
the  country  to  destroy  the  villages,  Drami  Ali  leaving 
Athens,  (which  had  lately  been  taken  by  the  Greeks)  on 
the  left  hand,  ben^  his  way  for  the  strong  passes  of  Megara, 
which  command  the  entrance  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
These  he  expected  to  find  occupied,  but  alas !  the  dissen- 
tions  and  imbecility  of  the  government  (for  bbth  operated) 
had  left  them  open ;  and  not  that  alone,  but  left  the  fort- 
ress of  Corinth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  soldiers,  commanded 
by  a  Hydnote  priest,  utterly  unqualified  for  it.t  The  for- 
tress probably,  was  not  well  supplied  with  provisions  •,  still 
there  were  enough  for  some  months ;  and  such  is  its 
strength,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Turks 
to  take  it,  had  it  been  well  garrisoned ;  but  there  were  very 
few  soldiers  in  it,  and  these  imitated  the  example  of  the 
priest  their  captain,  and  prepared  to  fly.  When  they  saw  the 
long  lines  of  Turkish  troops  filing  out  of  the  passes,  they  na- 
turally concluded  that  the  Pashaw  had  successively  conquer- 
ed all  the  different  bands  of  Greeks,  which  should  have  been 
stationed  in  the  defiles  above;  and  hopeless  of  making  any 

*  I  haye  known  women,  who  have  eBcaped  after  stieb  scenes,  (£ot  some 
will  always  escape,)  &om  whose  minds  the  lapse  of  years  had  not  been  able 
to  efface  the  impression.  If  the  subject  was  only  slightly  .alluded  to,  they 
would  clasp  their  hands  tx>nvulsively  over  their  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
memory  of  some  honid  dream;  and  they  never  could  relate  any  part  of  it^ 
without  sobs  and  tears.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  presented  by  some 
women  who  had  escaped  from  Scio,  on  hearing  a  report  that  a  body  of 
Turks  wore  marching  on  the  place  where  we  were ;  their  shrieks — tearing 
their  hair — and  beating  their  bosoms — with  the  frantic  horror  of  their  coun- 
tenances, gave  a  forcible  idea  of  what  terrible  scenes  they  must  havie  wit- 
nessed ;  since  the  bare  fear  of  their  repetition,  occasioned  such  emotion. 

t  This  priest  (whose  name  was  Aobilleus)  was  no  traitor,  though  he  is 
generally  accused  of  being.  Sucl^  was  his  remorse,  at  finding  he  had  quitted 
his  post  unnecessarily,  that  he  committed  suicide  \  a  crime  which  is  most  rare 
in  Greece ;  in  fact  this  is  thti  only  instance  of  that  I  recollect ;  except  those 
of  persons  who  were  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  anticipa-' 
ted  their  doom. 
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successftil  resistance  to* such  an  overwhelming  force,  diey 
fled,  after  putting  to  death  their  prisoner,  Kiamil  Bey,  the 
former  commander  of  the  fortress* 

Hopeless  of  reducing  the  proud  fortress,  which  towers 
above  the  Isthipus,  the  Turks  were  marching  by,  contented 
with  having  sent  a  reconnoitering  party  to  observe  it  This 
party  on  approaching  close  to  the  walls,  observed  some 
one  descending  the  hill,  waving  a  white  cloth.  It  was  a 
Turkish  woman  whom  the  Greeks  had  left,  and  she  in- 
formed her  countrymen,  that  the  fortress  was  deserted. 
Suspecting  some  snare,  the  soldiers  carried  her  before  the 
PashaWf  and  she  persisting  in  the  same  story,  a  party  was 
sent  to  examine  ;  they  found  it  as  she  s^d,and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  banner  of  the  crescent  was  floating  over  the 
Acro-Corinthus.  ' 

This  was  a  most  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune ;  and 
the  Pashaw  remained  several  davs  here,  both  to  collect 
provision  for  the  fortress,  and  put  it  in  a  state  for  defence ; 
and  to  station  a  corps  of  men  in  the  Megarean  passes,  to 
secure  his  communication  with  the  north. 

His  army  being  collected  together,  and  amounting  to 
nearly  thirtyjthousandmen,  Drami  Ah  then  pushed  forward 
to  relieve  Napoli ;  and  finding  no  opposition  in  the  defiles 
below  Corinth,  he  entered  safely  the  plains  of  Argos. 
The  situation  of  things  in  the  Morea  was  most  critical ; 
■   government  it  is  true,  was  apparently  about  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Napoli  di  Romania ;  but  they  were  on  ill  terms  with 
Ipselanti ;  and  Colocotroni,  in  open  violation  of  his  orders 
and  duty,  had  quitted  the  blockade  of  Patr^ss,  and  gone  to 
TripoUtza,  leaving  the  whole  country  open.    But  the  news 
of  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Drami  Ali.to  Corinth,  only 
eight  hours  march  from  Napoli,  acted  like  an  electric  shock ; 
the  direction  of  miUtary  affairs  was  put  into  th^  hands  of 
Ipselanti,  Colocotroni  and  Mavromichalis  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment embarked  on  board  the  Hydriote  vessels,  which  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  gulf. 

The  Turkish  garrison  at  Napoli    refused  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
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Drami  Ali ;  and  the  Greek  scribes,  who  were  in  the  town 
taking  an  account  of  the  property,  hastily  gathered  up 
their  pens  and  papers,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place,wfaich 
they  were  allowed  to  do,  as  the  Turkish  hostages  were  also 
given  up. 

All  was  now  zeal  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Gredts, 
to  repel  the  invaders ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the 
motives  of  Colocotroni^s  late  criminal  conduct,  he  now 
strained  every  nerve  to  save  the  Morea.  He  spread  the 
alarm  through  the  country,  and  summoned  the  peasantry 
to  arms.  Ipselanti  got  together  a  small  body  of  followers ; 
and  Mavromichalis  iivent  off  to  bring  up  his  Maniotes.  The 
crops  on  the  plains  of  Argos  were  destroyed ;  and  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  was  burnt  or  carried  off. 

Still  not  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  men  could  be  got 
together,  when  the  head  columns  of  Drami  Ali^s  army, 
were  seen  issuing  fi'om  the  lower  passes,  and  spreading 
themselves  over  the  plains  of  Argos.  Ipselanti,  with  a  degree 
of  disinterested  courage,wh]ch  must  be  considered  more  hon- 
ourable to  his  heart,  than  to  his  head,  immediately  threw  him- 
self, with  three  hundred  followers,  into  the  ruined  Venetian 
fortress,  which  is  built  on  the  remnant  of  the  andent  Acro- 
polis of  Argo6. 

The  next  day  the  central  column,  under  the  Pashaw 
himself  debouched  upon  the  plain ;  and  a  body  of  several 
thousand  men  entered  the  village  of  Argos ;  while  three 
thousand  horse  galloped  over  to  Napoli,  where  theywere 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  delighted  inhabitants,  who, 
by  the  roar  of  cannon  fi-om  the  Palamede,  and  from  the  bat- 
teries, announced  their  delivery  to  the  country  around. 

The  Pashaw,  finding  that  the  citadel  of  Argos  was  occu- 
pied, sent  up  messengers,  demanding  its  surrender,  on 
pain  of  instant  assault  from  his  whole  army.  Ipselanti  re- 
ceived them  with  all  proper  precaution,  for  concealing  the 
miserable  state  of  the  fortress;  and  though  his  men  had 
only  three  days  rations,  he  contrived  that  the  Turks  might 
see  them  all,  coolly  assured  them  he  had  an  excellent  stock  ^ 
for  four  months,  and  with  economy,  could  make  it  hold  out 
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six ;  and  told  them  his  nioe  hundred  men  were  resolved  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
being  assaulted. 

The  next  day,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Turks,  and  re* 
pulsed.  It  was  renewed  on  the  second  and  third,  with  no 
better  success ;  when  it  was  concluded  to  blockade  the 
place. '  But  Ipselanti  had  no  more  provisions ;  his  water 
was  entirely  exhausted ;  and  he  descended  in  the  night, 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  his  way  through  the  enemy^s 
lines,  and  joining  Colocotroni,  who  occupied  the  position 
of  Corna,  and  the  Racinus. 

The  prospects  of  the  Greeks  now  began  to  brighten;  the 
peasantry  flocked  in  from  all  parts,  and  joined  the  bands 
under  Colocotroni,  who  making  the  Mills  his  head-quarters, 
scattered  his  men  all  oyer  the  southern  end  of  the  plain  of 
Argos.  There  certainly  was  displayed  much  patriotism  in 
this  influx  of  the  armed  peasantry,  who  soon  swelled  Colo- 
cotrbni^s  numbers  to  six  thousand. 

The  Turks  were  soon  in  trouble,  for,  taking  advantage 
of  the  broken  marshy  ground,  and  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  cavalry  by  the  rivulets,  the  Greeks  by  creeping 
among  the  vines,  and  through  the  rank  herbage  of  the 
marsh,  approached  very  near^  their  positions,  and  annoyed 
them  exceedingly. 

The  Pashaw,  therefore,  ordered  serious  attempts  to  be 
made,  to  dislodge  them  :  but  the  Turks,  unable  to  use  their 
cavalry,  could  not  make  any  impression ;  the  Greeks  re- 
pulsed them^  with  loss,  and  following  up  their  success,  with 
a  noble  enthusiasm,  drove  them  to  the  ruins  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  Argos;  attacked  them  there,  and  forced  them  to 
abandon  it ;  thus  getting  possession  of  an  important 
position. 

Greece  now  began  to  breathe  again  ;  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  vast  invading  army  was  only  a  bugbear ;  the 
monster  was  huge  and  strong,  but  rniable  to  direct  his 
strength.  Thirty  thousand  Turks  had  come  to  the  relief 
of  Napoli ;  they  had  penetrated  to  the  plain  of  Argos,  and 
entered  the  fortress;  but  had  not  brought  supplies  enough 

16 
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for  their  own  consumption,  much  less  for  the  ganison. 
The  Pashaw  lay  encamped  upon  the  plain,  q>paren|]y  igno- 
rant of  his  own  plans,  or  rather  without  any.   To  push  on 
to  Tripolitza,  would  have  been  madness ;  to  remain  in  his 
position  was  imprudent,  for  his  provisions  were  fast  de- 
creasing.   He  had  expected  to  reap  the  rich  crop  of  the  vast 
plain  of  Argos ;  but  the  Greeks  had  left  him  only  its  ashes. 
There  he  lay  then,  with  his  vast  army  around  him,  stupidly 
stretching  his  eyes  down  the  gulf  of  Napoli,  wondering  that 
the  fleet  from  Constantinople  could  by  any  possible  event 
be  delayed  from  coming,  since  it  had  pleased  the  Grand 
Signior  positively  to  order  it  to  come. 

His  army  presented  that  scene  which  Turkish  armies  then 
always  presented ;  a  confused  assemblage  of  men,  without 
order  or  discipline ;  and  whose  knowledge  of  war,  as  a 
science,  but  little  exceeded  that  of  American  Indians. 
They  were  assorted,  it  is  true,  into  little  bands  of  about  one 
hundred ;  each  of  which  had  its  standard,  or  bairac^  which 
they  planted  in  a  particular  spot,  and  around  which  they 
collected  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  in  a  moment  of  attack. 
Tbey  generally  contrive  to  stop  in  some  place  where  they 
can  have  their  rear  defended,  and  build  in  front  a  breast* 
work  of  stone  and  dirt,  about  two  feet  high ;  behind  which 
they  can  lie  down  and  fire.  There  is  no  keeping  them  in 
ranks,  or  knowing  even  their  numbers  ;  they  go  where  they 
choose,  and  when  they  choose;^  and  it  was  in  venturing 
about  in  small  parties,  on  ^e  extremity  of  the  plain,  that  so 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Greeks  who  laid  in  wait 
for  them. 

The  army  of  the  Pashaw  was  composed  of  five  parts, 
raised  and  commanded  by  five  different  Pashaws  under  him. 
But  they  were  divided,  and  almost  independent  of  one 
another.  One  of  them,  more  prudent  than  the  rest,  had 
brought  a  larger  stock  of  provisions,  and  finding  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to'give  it  up,  without  much  emolument, 
he  chose  to  set  fire  to  his  stores.  The  soldiers,  being  on 
scant  allowance,  eat  the  grapes,  melons,  and  other  unripe 
fruit,  with  which  the  plain  abounded  ;  and  the  .dysentery 
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began  to  rage  among  them.    Then  they  began  to  muiniur,  } 

and  loudly  demand,  "  where  are  the  rich  cities,  the  beauty 
and  plunder  which  was  promised  us  ?'*  They  had  appa- 
rently arrived  at  the  destined  object  of  their  march,  and 
instead  of  be'mg  in  fine  quarters,  and  living  on  the  spoils  of 
the  Giaours,  they  found  these  Giaours  stubbornly  resisting 
them ;  nay,  closing  the  passes  around  them. 

At  length  Drami  Ali  seemed  to  awake  firom  his  lethargy ; 

the  desperate  situation  of  his  army,  daily  harrassed  by  the 

Greeks,  without  his  being  able  to  retort,  forced  him  to  give 

the  order  for  retreat  towards  Corinth.     His  army  was  soon 

in  motion,  and  the  vast  bodies  of  men,  with  the  camels,  the  - 

horses,  and  all  the  baggage,  crossing  the  plain,  told  the 

Greeks  that  their  formidable  enemy  was  retreating.    But 

this  did  not  satisfy  them ;  the  brave  Niketas  flew  with  a 

small  band  to  occupy  the  narrow  defiles  which  led  out  of 

the  plain ;  while  Colocotroni  advancing  upon  their  flank,  and 

"  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  following  up  their  rear,  threw  them 

into  great  confusion.  Considerable  numbers  were  killed ;  but 

the  head  columns  reached  the  entrance  to  the  defiles,  and 

rested  for  the  night,  while  the  main  body  encamped  upon 

the  plain.     *^  There  is  no  outlet  from  the  plain  of  Argos,  in 

the  direction  of  Corinth,  but  through  the  passes  of  Barbati 

and  Dervenaki,  which  lead  from  either  side  of  the  ancient 

Mycenae,  into  the  valley  of  Cleonae,  and  thence  through 

another  pass  into  the  maritime  plain,  which  includes  Sicyon, 

Corinth,  and  the  Isthmus.^^ 

At  dayhght  the  cavalry  moved  forward,  and  entered  the 
dangerous  pass,  which  is  very  narrow,  apd  from  each  side 
of  which  the  mountains  rise  very  precipitately.  Both  of 
these  sides  were  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  who  concealed 
themselves  among  the  rocks.  The  Turks  entered  in  crowds, 
and  the  pass  was  filled ;  still  not  a  shot  was  fired ;  not  an 
enemy  showed  himself;  the  heads  of  their  columns  began 
to  issue  from  the  pass  upon  the  plain — "  Bismillah  f  now 
'  the  peril  past,"  cried  they :  when  suddenly  a  signal  was 
heard,  and  the  Greeks,  starting  from  their  hiding  places  in 
the  rock^  on  each  side,  plunged  dowa  a  terrible  fire  on  the 
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mam  of  heads  in  the  deep  valley  below  them ;  then  boood- 
ing  from  rock  to  rock,  they  descended  nearer,  keejHng  ap  a 
continual  shower  of  balls,  every  one  of  which  took  efiecL 
The  horror  and  confusion  of  the  Turks  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. No  defence  was  attempted ;  the  mass  behind  push- 
ed on  those  before,  who  were  mown  down  by  hundreds ; 
while  the  Greeks,  animated  by  success,  and  seeing  the  con- 
fusion of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  with  their  yataglians, 
and  charged  the  thickest  mass  of  them ;  and  had  not  the 
attention  of  the  Mainotes  been  more  attracted  by  the  bag- 
gage horses,  than  the  desire  of  further  slau^ter,  none  of 
the  Turks  would  have  escaped. 

At  the  same  time  the  rear  of  the  Turks  was  attacked  by 
the  main  body  of  the  Greeks,  under  Colocotroni  and  Ipse- 
lanti,  and  sufTered  most  severely.  Several  thousand  strewed 
the  plain,*  and  a  body  of  3000  cavalry,  which  formed  the 
rear  guard,  despairing  of  forcing  the  passes,  turned  their 
horses,  and  galloped  toward  Napoli.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  they  met  throe  hundred  Greeks  on  foot,  and  cut  two 
thirds  of  them  to  pieces ;  and  bore  their  heads  to  Napoli, 
as  some  solace  for  their  own  misfortunes.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  Turks  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  The  upper  part  of 
the  defiles  next  the  plain  of  Corinth,  is  the  narrowest  and 
most  difficult  pass.  Here  the  rocks  rise  very  steeply  on 
both  sides,  and  approach  very  near  one  another ;  and  here 
were  stationed  600  Greeks  under  Niketas,  who  waited  with 
the  stem  resolution  of  taking  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the 
thousands  of  innocent  unresjisting  victims,  who  perished  in 
the  track  oi  the  invaders.  The  numerous  bodies  of  foot 
and  horse  which  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter  below, 
came  rushing  toward  the  narrow  glen,  without  order  or  pre- 
caution. They  saw  the  danger  of  the  defile ;  knew  the 
Greeks  must  be  there :  still  they  rushed  toward  it,  as  if 
driven  on  by  irresistible  destiny. 

It  is  probable  that  Niketas,  when  he  saw  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  Turks,  all  well  armed  and  nobly  furnished, 

m 

*  Th«  number  afl  generally  stated  at  5000,  but  is  probably  exaggerated. 
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hesitated  to  drive  them  to  despair:  be  it  as  it  may,  he 
alloweil  the  pass  to  be  filled,  and  the  stream  to  roll  on 
for  some  time*    The  head  horsemen,  and  among  them 
the  guard  of  the  Pashaw,  had  already  passed,  and  were 
safe   upon   the 'plain ;.  the   crowd  was    rapidly-  rushing 
through,  when  Niketas  gave  the  dreadful  signal,  and  in 
an  instant  a  shower  of  bullets  strewed  the  valley  with 
dying  men,  and  floundering  horses  and  camels.     The  mass 
of  bodies  for  a  moment  checked  the  stream,  and  the  Turks 
recoiled ;  but  the  numbers  behind  pushed  madly  forward, 
and  they  rushed  on  again  to  where  the  murderous  fire  of 
.  the  Greeks,  and  the  sword  of  Niketas,  who  with  a  few  of 
his  bravest  stood  forward,  had  piled  up  the  corpses  of  their 
comrades.     The  horsemen  plunged  their  spurs  into  their 
horses^  sides,  and  covering  their  eyes  withtheir  hands,  dash- 
ed through,  or  were  cut  down.    The  foot  soldiers  threw 
aside  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  endeavoured,  by 
madly  rushing  on,  to  pass  the  terrible  defile.     Many  yield- 
ed and  cried  for  quarter ;  butthere  was  no  quarter  for  those 
who  had  come  to  burn,  and  devastate,  and  murder  :*  and 
the  Greeks  went  on  slaying,  not  till  tired  of  slaughter,  but 
till  the  rout  of  the  Turks  became  so  completed,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  their  recovering  themselves ;  and  then 
the  Greeks  turned  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  gathering 
the  spoil ;  and  thus  many  stragglers  escaped. 

The  Turkish  ofl[icers  and  soldiers  were  most  of  them  splen- 
didly equipped^and  loaded  with  the  spoils  they  had  collected 
in  their  destructive  march  through  Northern  Greece.  Now 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  flight ;  and  to  promote  it,  arms, 
equipments,  even  their  fiill  pantaloons,  were  cast  aside ;  and 
the  ground  was  strewed  with  rich  (iresses,  splendid  scime- 

*  ^^  Some  of  the  Turks  effected  their  retreat  towards  Corinth ;  but  the 
greater  part  fell  victims  to  their  own  undisclpline,  and  the  improvidence  and 
rashness  of  tlieir  leader  in  the  passes  of  Tretus  and  Mount  Euboea ;  on  either 
side  the  ruins  of  Mycente,  where  a  Grecian  imagination  might  picture  Uie 
ghosts  of  the  Atridte,  witnessing  from  their  still  existing  sepulchres,  a 
daughter  of  the  barbarian  hosts,  from  which  perhaps  Greece  may  date 
her  resurrection  from  slavery".— Cof.  Ltakt^s  "  Ouiline.^^ 
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tan,  and  pistob,  and  costly  arms  of  all  kinds.    These  the 
Greeks  fi^ed  not  to  collect ;  and  with  the  baggage  of  the 
camels,  mules,  asses,  and  other  beasts,  gained  an  immcfnse 
booty.    The  tents,  artillery,  and  camp  equipage,  also  fell 
into  their  hands.    Several  thousand  Turks'  were  left  dead 
in  the  pass,  which  is  now  whitened  with  bones  of  men  and 
beasts. 

Niketas,  who  for  his  disinterestedness  and  uprightnees  of 
conduct,  had  often  been  styled  the  Aristides  of  modem 
Greece,  received  for  his  valour  during  this  aifair,  the  title 
of  7\irc<ipAa^s*— -eater,  or  destroyer  of  Turks ;  and  has 
ever  since  retained  it.  A  truer  patriot,  a  braver  soldier,  a 
more  generous  man,  than  Niketas,  is  seldom  to  be  found ; 
but  he  wants  that  strength  of  mind,  and  judgment,  which 
might  make  him  more  highly  valuable  to  his  country.  He 
is  nephew  to  Colocotroni,  and  completely  under  his  direc. 
tion ;  so  much  so,  that  he  can  make  him  believe  he  is  acting 
for  his  country  Vi  good,  when  in  vicdation  of  duty.  Niketas 
is  always  to  be  found  near  the  enemy,  and  is  dreaded  by 
them.  He  has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  enriching 
himself,  but  would  never  profit  by  them. 

*  T«^ii«f  and  ^yt.  After  the  battle,  tbe  immediate  foHowen  of  NiketaSi 
wera  dividmtr  their  immenfe  spoil,  when  one  auddenly  cried,  "  «%w  %i3mt  i 
TST^'y9C  ftmi :"  **■  Where  is  our  general?''  And  aflbamed,  that  he,  wheee  voice 
had  not  ceased  to  cheer  them  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  shoald  so  soon  be 
forgotten,  they  went  to  seek  him,  and  offer  him  his  share :  but  he  conid 
only  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  Damascns  ecimetar.  Nor  conld  he,  on  his 
part,  persnade  his  men  to  leave  the  booty  for  the  govennnent,  and  the  nse 
of  the,  country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Ulysges-^Drcmu  Ali  Pashcao  attempts  to  regain  the  Argih 
fe— i^  defeated-^Conduct  of  Yussuf  Pashaw — Londos 
forces  three  thousand  Turks  to  surrender — Close  blockade 
of  Nc^oli  continued — Capitan  Pashaw  attempts  to  relieve 
it — is  repulsed — Canaris  bums  the  ship  of  the  Capitan 
Pashaw  at  T^nedos*~-Napoli  di  Romania  surrendered  to 
the  Greeks — Suliotes  forced  to  abandon  Suli — Resistance 
of  Marco  Botzaris — Turks  besiege  Missilonghi — Assault 
it  on  Christmas  eve — MissUon^hi  reinforced — Turks  re- 
treat. 

The  conduct  of  Ulysses  had  hitherto  been  wavering  and 
suspicious^  to  say  the  least;  but  the  defeat  of  Dramt  Ali, 
put  an  eild  to  bis  doubts  and  hesitations,  and  he  immedi- 
ately occupied  the  passes  below  Thermopylae,  and  effectu- 
ally opposed  the  attempts  of  Chourchid,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Turkish  array,  to  come  to  the  reUef  of  Drami 
Ali.  The  latter,  after  his  signal  defeat  at  Myceiiae,  collect- 
ed as  many  of  his  men  who  had  escaped  as  he  could,  and 
-found  they  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  ;  and  having 
received  fresh  orders  from  Chourchid,  and  being  aware  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  Napoli,  made  a  move,  as  if  to  relieve 
it ;  but  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Greeks  in  front, 
he  desisted.  The  defiles  in  his  rear  were  partly  occupied 
by  Niketas  also ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  loss  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  that  he  regained  his  position  near  Corinth. 

Here  his  situation  became  every  day  niore  and  more 
critical,  Ulysies  cut  off  his  supplies  from  the  north  ;  and 
the  occupation  of  the  passes  below,  prevented  his  having 
any  communication  with  Napoli.  He  was  principally  de- 
pendent upon  Yussuf  Pashaw,  commander  of  Patrass;  who 
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seat  him  provisions  by  way  of  the  Corinthian  gul£  But 
Yussuf,  true  to  the  principle  which  actuates  every  Turkish 
governor,  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  in  the  day  of 
his  power ;  saw  in  the  situation  of  his  countryman,  only  an 
opportunity  of  speculating  on  his  misfortunes.  He  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  increase  the  embarrassments 
of  Drami  Ali,  and  ifor  all  provisions  that  he  sent  him,  he 
obtained  an  enormous  price. 

Three  thousand  Turks,  principally  horsemen,  had  left 
Drami  Ali,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  to  Patrass  by 
land ;  but  were  met  and  stopped  by  Londos,  in  a  deep 
valley.  With  their  usual  stupidity,  the  Turks  waited  a  day 
or  two,  expecting  the  small  body  under  Londos  would  re- 
tire; but  instead  of  that,  the  Greek  chief  immediately 
spread  the  notice  about  the  country— collected  the  peas- 
antry, and  so  completely  fortified  all  the  outlets  from  the 
valley,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  get  out,  with- 
out sacrificing  two  thirds  of  their  number.  In  this  situa- 
tion, after  enduring  the  torments  of  hunger,  as  long  as  hu- 
man nature  could  endure  it,  they  consented  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  give  up  their  baggage,  and  every  thing  but 
Ufe.  This  alone  was  promised  them,  and  their  promise 
was  fulfilled.  They  were  all  allowed  to  retire  unmolested 
to  the  north. 

Thus  this  expedition,  destined  for  the  relief  of  Napoli  di 
Romania,  the  recapture  of  Tripolitza,  and  the  subjection  of. 
the  Morea,  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Turks. 
Napoli  was  more  closely  invested ;  and  though  dissensions 
began  again  to  show  themselves  between  Colocotroni,  who 
had  grown  .  in  reputation  by  the  late  military  events, 
and  the  government ;  still,  the  capture  of  Napoli  was  of 
such  importance  to  the  general  good,  that  all  parties  united 
in  seeking  to  procure  it.  The  Greek  peasantry,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  soldiers,  set  themselves  in  little  independ- 
ent parties  about  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  in  such  situa- 
tions as  to  efiectually  blockade  the  place.  Wherever 
it  might  seem  to  one  of  these  parties,  on  its  arrival,  that  an 
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important  post  was  unoccupied,  there  it  would  establish 
itself,  build  up  a  little  stone  wall  in  a  circular  forni)  and 
encamp  within  it ;  for  they  had  no  tents,  and  were  quite 
unincumbered  with  baggage :  the  capote  of  a  Greek  sol* 
4ier,  being  his  cloak  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  night ;  and  his 
fastineUar  (a  garment  made  of  white  cotton,  in  form  of  a 
Scotch  kilt)  is  his  handkerchief,  table  cloth,  and  towel. 
These  rude  imitators  of  regular  soldiers,  confined  their  e^« 
ertions  to  preventing  the  Turks  from  making  any  foraging 
expedition  on  the  plain  of  Argos,  which  would  enable  them 
io  support  their  cavalry ;  and  thus  maintain  the  superiority. 

The  plain  of  Argos  was  daily  the  theatre  of  some  petty 
conflict :  Niketas,  a  brother  of  the  Turkophagos,  mounted 
upon  a  fleet  Arabian,  was  one  day  hovering  round  a  few 
Turkish  horsemen.,  and  contrived  to  separate  one  of  them 
from  his  party,  and  drove  him  backwards  and  forwards,  in 
front  of  the  Greek  posts,  much  to  their  amusement.  He 
would  keep  so  nefar  the  Turk  with  his  drawn  sword«  as  to 
prevent  him  turning  round  to  defend  himself,  and  would 
prick  his  horse,  as  if  m  sport,  and  the  more  to  embarrass 
him.  At  last,  the  Turk  in  mere  despair,  thrust  his  hand  be- 
hind him,  and  fired  his  pistol  entirely  at  random ;  but  the 
ball  passed  through  Niketas^s  head^  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot  Such  scenes,  like  those  before  Ilium,  continually  og^ 
curred  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  long  blockade.  But 
the  ipil^abitants  of  Napoli  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
famine,  as  soon  as  the  few  supplies  left  them  by  Drami  Ali, 
were  exhausted ;  and  their  only  hope  was  that  the  Tiirkisb 
fleet  might  come  to  their  relief. 

But  those  delays  and  obstacles,  which  must  always  make 
their  fleet  an  inactive  one,  while  directed  by  oflicers  entirely 
ignorant  of  maritune  science^  was,  in  this  instance,  increas. 
ed  by  the  terror  and  confusion  following  the  attack  on  it  by 
Kanaris.  It  did  at  last  sail,  and  arrived  safely  at  Patrass, 
where  a  few  troops  were  disembarked,  and  the  new*  Cafu^ 
Itm  Pashaw,  or  Admiral  was  taken  on  board.  The  fleet  then 

"^  Tb«  office  of  Capitao  PaihaW  is  often  giveti  to  tome  Chief  wl)o  h»9 
rendered  inportant  urvioei  on  land,  and  can  pay  for  it.  Sometime  it  u 
A  man  from  the  interior  who  has  never  teen  the  inside  of  ^  »bip. 

17 
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sailed  for  Napoli,  and  were  diioovered  by  the  Greeks  <m  the 
20th  approaching  Spetzia.,    That  day,  and  the  next,  were 
abnost  cabn ;  but  the  Hydriote  and  Spetxiote  vesseb  pat  to 
sea,  and  accompanied  by  seTeral  fire-ships,  ranged  them- 
selves across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Niqx>li.    When  the 
wind  sprui^  up,  they  bore  doMm  toward  the  huge  Turiush 
vessels,  which,  while  they  were  yet  four  miles  off,  and  toar 
times  as  far  as  their  shot  would  reach,  began  a  most  terrible 
cannonade  from  both  broadsides,  towards   and  frcmi  the 
Greeks,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  noise  and  more  smoke, 
to  drown  their  oMm  fears  while  they  increased  those  of  the 
enemy.    The  light  Greek  brigs,  though  they  could  not  ap- 
proach very  near  the  Turkish  frigates,  some  of  whose  large 
shot  might  by  chance  hit  and  destroy  them,  still  hovered  about 
them,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  accident ;  and  great- 
ly embarrassing  their  huge  unwieldy  vessels  by  rapid  and 
skilful  movements  around  them.    It  was  almost  impossible  to 
attach  fire-vessels  to  the  Turkish  ships  while  under  sail ;  still 
the  Greeks  attempted  it,  and  burnt  two  or  three  bruk>ts, 
without  success ;  but  not  without  some  effect,  dince  it  filled 
the  Turkish  sailors  with  dread.*    Thus  four  hours  passed 

*  At  this  momentf  when  the  iohabitaoUt  of  Hydra  and  Spetada,  men,  ve* 
men,  and  children,  were  gazios  with  attentive  anxiety  upon  the  CighU  the 
Commander  of  the  L'Estafette  choee  to  enforce  a  demand  which  he  had 
'previoasly  made  upon  the  local  Government  of  Hydra,  for  the  payment  of 
36,000 piastres,  by  firing  upon  the  Greek  vessels,  and  cannonading;  the 
town  of  Hydra.  The  cause  of  such  ung;eneroas  conduct  at  aach  a 
moment  was  this :— a  merchant  brig;,  commanded  by  a  Ragusian,  bat 
under  French  colours,  sailed  from  Constantinople,  and  steered  for  Monem- 
basia,  a  Greek  fortress,  with  a  cargo  of  grain  for  sale.  The  CapUin  of 
the  vessel  secreUy  delivered  letters  from  the  high  officers  of  the  Porte, 
to  the  Greek  Governor  of  Monembasia,  (a  brother  of  Mavromichalis) 
offering  him  immense  rewards,  if  he  would  betray  the  fortress  into  his 
hands,  and  promising  to  make  him  Bey  of  Maine.  So  much  is  known : 
whether,  or  not  the  vessel  was  sent  there  with  the  intention  of  supplying 
the  Turkish  army,  which  was  expected  soon  to  march  toward  Monembasia, 
and  which  was  pretended  by.  the  Greeks,  does  not  appear.  B«t  the  Go- 
vernor seized  her,  and  confiscated  her  cargo.  Soon  after  she  was  recovered 
by  a  French  vessel  of  war,  and  35,000  piastre  demanded  of  the  Greek 
Government  for  damages;  this  the  Government  would  not,  or  could  not 
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^thout  any  other  result,  on  either  side,  than  the  burning  an 
immense  quantity  of  powder,  and  the  expending  many  thou- 
sand shot ;  the  Tu As,  however,  were  frightened  by  the  novel 
attempt  to  bum  them  while  under  full  sail ;  and  the  Greeks 
ivere  confirmed  in  the  belief  that,  by  mere  show  of  opposi- 
tion, they  could  defeat  the  principal  design  of  the  enemy — 
that  of  throwing  provisions  into  Napoli. 

The  next  morning,  the  Turkish  admiral  appeared  bent 
upon  doing  what  common  sense  and  common  courage 
required ;  to  sail  deliberately  up  the  Gulf  to  Napoli, 
regardless  of  what  the  pigmy  Greek  vessels  could  do 
to  stop  him  :  bat  when  he  apppeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf,  and  found  them  drawn  up  on  one  side  with 
their  fire-ships,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  up  two  Austrian  transports,  laden  with 
corn  for  the  suffering  garrison.  One  of  these  the  Greeks 
took  before  his  eyes,  and  he  then  gave  the  signal  of  re- 
treat, sailed  coward-like  away,  leaving  NapoU  to  its  fate :  and 
was  followed  by  the  Greek  squadron.  The  other  Austrian 
vessel  which  he  had  sent  up,  was  pursued  by  a  Hydriote 
brig,  and  captured  in  plain  sight  of  the  despairing  garrison 
of  Napoli ;  who  from  the  height  of  joy  and  exultation  at 
their  expected  relief,  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  des- 
pair. 

On  board  one  of  the  vessels,  a  letter  was  found  from  the 
Admiral  to  the  Conunander  of  Napoli,  informing  him,  that 
in  the  affair  of  the  preceding  day,  the  irresistible  vessels  of 
the  Sublime  Sultan  had  destroyed  one  third  of  the  fleet  of  the 
infidels ;  that  his  large  ships  not  being  able  to  approach  Na- 
poli on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  watery  he  sent  him 
two  cai^goes  of  com,  enou^^  he  hoped  to  suffice  till  his  re- 
turn. 


pay ;  and  Uie  French  Commandant  demanded  the  sum  of  the  local  authorities 
at  Hydra.  Followed  by  three  vessels  of  war^  he  appeared  off  Hydra ;  gave 
them  a  few  honn  notice  to  collect  the  money ;  and  the  time  hsTing  eiqured 
without  its  arrival,  he  opened  bis  batteries  upon  the  town,  at  n  moment 
when  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety 
about  the  contest  between  their  own  smd  the  Turkish  vessels;  the  loss  of 
which  might  bring  upon  Hydi-a  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Sciflr. 
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The  fleet  then  sailed  for  Crete,  and  from  thence  to  T^ 
nedos  where  it  lay  for  some  time  at  anchor. 

The  Greek  fleet  returned  to  Hydra,  where  it  lay  entirely 
inactiTe,  and  nothing  was  done  to  molest  the  enemy,  until 
the  active  Kanaris  repeatedly  ui^ged  the  Government  to  give 
him  the  means  to  attack  the  Tuiiush  fleet  with  bnilot. 
Not  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  proposition,  until  he  of* 
feted  to  buy  at  his  own  expense  one  fire-ship ;  the  Govern- 
ment then  provided  him  with  another,  and  two  smaller  vessels 
to  take  him  off  afler  the  fire-ships  should  be  burned.  He 
sailed  for  Tenedos,  where  the  TurkLsh  fleet  was  laying,  and 
arrived  off  Mitylene  on  the  2l8t :  having  the  wind  from  the  S. 
he  parted  from  his  small  craft,  directing  them  to  rendezvous 
to  the  N.  of  Tenedos,  if  they  should  see  ft  li^t.  Night 
coming  on,  he  steered  directly  for  Tenedos,  and  at  mid* 
night  passed  three  guard-ships  without  being  seen ;  he  soon 
saw  however  that  they  had  tacked,  and  were  coming  after 
him;  still  he  hesitated  not,  but  pressed  all  sail  for  the 
channel,  where  he  discovered  the  fleet  at  anchor,  consisting 
of  1  line-of-batt)e  ship,  16  frigates,  13  corvettes,  and  34 
bfigd. 

Bearing  directly  down  for  three  of  the  Iftigest  ships, 
Kanaris  passed  the  one  to  the  windward  near  enough  to 
hear  the  men  talking  on  board ;  but  leaving  her  for  his  com- 
panion, who  was  astern,  he  made  for  the  next,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  that  of  the  Capitan  Pashaw.  As  he  approached, 
tW6  cafmons  were  fired,  and  the  shot  passed  dirough  his 
mainsail.  Still  he  bore  on,  and  could  see  the  poop  crowd* 
ed  with  men,  who  were  confusedly  crj^ing  out,  **  pirates — 
hrullotia — ^fire  upon  her."  In  a  few  minutes  his  bowsprit 
crashed  against  her  side,  and  the  two  vessels  came  together 
with  a  shock  that  threw  them  from  their  feet  ;*  instantly 

*  Every  person  can  conceive  the  peril  in  which  Kanaria  was  placed, 
ttid  admire  that  coolnesi  which  made  him  pass  the  smaller  ships  of  the  ene- 
my so  very  close,  and  yet  keep  on  his  rnurse,  to  select  the  lar|^er  one  of 
the  Capitan  Pashaw.  But  naval  men  will  yet  farther  conceive  the  di(5« 
etilty  and  danger  of  the  operation,  and  g^ve  to  Kanaris  credit,  not  for  coO'' 
rage  alone,  but  for  a  display  of  nautical  skill  and  sound  jadgment.  He 
had  lashed  eVery  thing  aloft,  to  prevent  his  sails  being  brought  doWn  by 
tli«lbDt$  and  when  within  pistoHshot^  he  fottnd  that  the  enem^^s  ship 
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the  Greeks  lowered  their  boat  from  the  stem ;  eveiy  man 
leaped  into  her,  and  Kanaris  standing  up  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  touched  the  train,  followed  his  men,  and  they  rowed 
rapidly  away. 

Quick  as  light  the  train  c6mmunicated  .with  the  com- 
bustibles below;  the  hatches  were  blown  ofl^  and  the 
flames  running  up  the  rigging,  spread  among  the  spars 
and  sails,  till  both  vessels  were  involved  in  one  broad  blaze. 
The  Capitan  Pashaw  had  fled  in  his  boat  on  the  first  alarm ; 
but  he  alone  escaped ;  for  no  exertions  were  made  to  put 
out  the  flames,  and  the  stupified  Turks  were  all  burned,  or 
leaped  overboard,  and  were  drowned.  Kanaris's  compa- 
nion was  npt  so  successful ;  he  had  fired  his  vessel,  but  pro^ 
baUy  from  want  of  that  great  presence  of  mind,  sa  neces- 
sary in  such  a  situation,  had  not  done  it  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment, and  missed  the  enemy.  The  two  boats,  however^ 
pulled  away ;  and  such  was  the  confusion  in  the  Turkish 
ileet,  cutting  of  cables,  and  getting  out  of  the  way,  that  no 
one  thought  of  pursuing  them,  and  they  got  off  clear,  and 
were  picked  up  by  their  vessels  which  were  waiting  for 
them.  Confounded  by  this  daring  attack,  the  Turkish  fleet 
pat  to  sea  in  confusion,  and  after  suffering  considerably  from 
tempestuous  weather,  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  up 
lo  Constantinople ;  and  -  thus  closed  the  naval  campaign, 
from  which  the  Turks  had  hoped  for  so  great  results. 

The  Turkish  garrison  of  Napoli  now  found  themselves 
entirely  deserted  by  their  friends,  closely  hemmed  in  by 
their  enemies;  and  after  having  entirely  exhausted  their 

Wfts  not  lying;  bead  to  wind ;— the  nataral  lupposition  would  have  been, 
that  her  cables  wera  out,  and  that  she  was  adrift ;  but  Kaoaris  tboug^ht 
iIm  was  tide  rode«  and  inetfotly  obangiag  his  plan,  ran  her  aboard  as  mnch 
abaft  the  fonschaint  as  lie  cooUl ;  for  if  be  had  pursued  the  orig^inal  plan 
•f  striking  her  under  the  bows«the  fire  woalU  have  been  two  far  forward ; 
the  wind  weald  not  have  driven  the  Aaues  fore  and  aft  the  ship, 
bot  athwart  b^ri  and  would  have  been  mora  easily  extinguished.  He 
ran  his  bowsprit  therefore  into  the  part  abaft  the  forechains,  on  the 
larboard  side,  and  his  fireship  swinging  roond,  lay  broadside  and  broad- 
side in  contact  with  the  8eveoty*four,  to  the  windward,  and  in  a  position 
from  Which  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  mass  of  flames  which 
were  blown  athwart  the  ship,  almost  frma  stem  to  stern. 
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prOTtfkMM,  and  eaten  all  the  animali*  they  had,  began  to 
talk  of  aunender.  A  ain^  attempt  was  made  to  rescue 
them  by  aendii^  an  Eqgliah  tFanaport  yessel  with  com  to 
break  the  bkxi^de  ;  she  contrived  to  get  iq>  the  Golf  m 
the  ni^  and  ivas  joat  abreast  of  the  little  caatle  at  the 
month  of  the  port  at  day-light  This  caatle  waa  atSl  in  die 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  being  one  foreignert  amo^g 
them,  he  had  preaence  of  mind  enooj^  to  run  to  the  batte- 
ry, and  fire  a  cannon  at  her ;  the  bell  of  which,  kiffii^  the 
mate  at  the  helm,8o  firightened  the  crew,  that  they '^iiAotff 
fA^,' and  ran  down  the  €riilf  poraued  by  the  b«lb  fixm  the 
Turkish  batteriea  also,  which  <^ned  upon  her  the  moment 
she  turned  to  go  away« 

A  report  now  reached  the  Greeks  that  the  garrBon  of 
Palamede,  on  the  upper  fort  which  c<»amands  the  town, 
had  descended  to  seek  some  provisicMis  there ;  ispou  this,  the 
brave  Captain  Staikos  resolved  to  scale  the  walls,  and  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  castle.  In  this  he  succeeded  with  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  the  same  ni^t ;  and  on  entering, 
found  only  a  few  Turks,  who  could  make  no  resistance. 

The  next  morning,  the  Turks  in  the  town  saw  to  theor  as- 
tonishment the  banner  of  the  cross  waving  on  the  waHsof 
the  Palamede  over  their  heads ;  and  as  the  guns  of  the  cas- 
tle could  destroy  every  house  in  thp  place  in  a  diort  time, 
they  immediately  surrendered,  on  the  scde  condition  of  hav- 
ing their  lives  spared.  And  this  condition  viras  strictly  d>- 
served.  The  captives  were  delivered  to  Captain  Hamilttxi, 
of  the  British  frigate  Cambrian,  who  came  up  with  some 
other  vessels,  and  safely  carried  them  to  Asia  Minor. 

The  possession  of  this  place  was  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Greeks  ;  since  it  possesses  extensive  and  strong  fbrtifi- 

*  Askins  a  Greek  one  day,  bow  be  eoald  acconnt  for  the  immenM  nam- 
ber  of  rati  and  mice  with  which  Napoli  abounds ;  '«  Oh  !'*  replied  he, 
'*  yoa  know  the  Turks  daring  the  siegfe  eat  ap  every  cat  in  the  place,  the 
rats  they  could  not  catch  ;  and  these,  rid  of  their  enemies  ihfi  cats^  bare 
gone  on  to  increase  and  multiply  in  undisturbed  security.** 

t  Lt.  J.  Hatne,  of  the  fi[aooTerian  service,  who  disting^nished  himself  as 
a  volunteer,  by  a  long  and  dai^rous  course  of  service  in  Greece* 
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cations ;  large  public  magazines,  and  buildings ;  and  has  a 
good  harbour,  in  a  situation  very  convenient  for  intercourse 
between  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mavrocordato,  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  relieving  Suli,  and  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  cany 
the  war  into  Epirus,  had  fallen  back  to  Anatolica  and  Mis- 
silonghi,  Oct.  10th,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  cover  Ar- 
canania.  Suli  had  been  given  up  by  its  brave  defenders,  after 
the  consumption  of  all  their  provisions.  They  had  insisted, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
maixh  off  with  all  the  honours  of  war ;  vnth  their  arms,  fami- 
lies, baggage,  every  thing  that  they  could  remove.  This  the 
Turiis  granted,  and  the  Capitulation  being  guaranteed  by 
Sir  Fred.  Adam,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands^ the  Suliojtes  marched  out,  having  only  about  Hil  hun- 
dred warriors  left.  They  formed  a  column ;  put  thdr  fami- 
lies in  the  centre,  with  thirty  Turkish  officers  as  hostages, 
and  thus  marched  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  were  embark- 
ed in  vessels,  under  the  British  Ionian  flag,  and  safely  landed 
in  the  Ionian  islands. 

The  evacuation  of  Suli  left  Omer  Briones  without 
any  anxiety  about  his  rear,  and  he  determined  to  fol- 
low up  his  successes ;  to  take  Missilonghi,  and  cross 
over  to  the  Morea.  His  army,  amounting  to  about 
I2fi00  undisciplined,  but  brave  Albanians,  he  divided  into 
two  pcdTts,  (or  rather  it  was  of  itself  divided)  and  marched 
himself  with  one  part  by  Stamnar,  toward  Missilonghi,  while 
'  the  other  half  under  Reschid  Pashaw  went  by  Vrachori. 
His  march  was  but  littte  harassed,  except  by  Marco  Bot- 
zaris  with  a  few  Suliotes.  It  was  a  most  important  point 
that  time  enough  should  be  gained  to  drive  in  the  cattle  and 
fiheep  to  Missilonghi,  and  this  Botzaris  undertook  to  do. 
Posting  himself  in  an  advantageous  position  near  Anatolico, 
he  opposed  such  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  Turks,  that  they  were  checked  for  some  time,  and  they 
only  drove  him  from  his  position  after  the  loss  of  many 
men  on  their  own  part ;  and  when  Botzaris,  having  gained 
time  enough,  had  no  more  inducement  to  remain,  he  cf- 
feicteda  safe  retK^t  into  Missilonghi. 
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The  town  of  Missilonghi  is  built  on  a  perfect  flat,  and  has 
no  walls  on  the  sea*shore ;  it  had  then  merely  a  wall  made  of 
dried  mud,  and  a  ditch.    A  few  miserable  pieces  o(  cannon 
garnished  what  were  called  the  batteries  of  the  town. 

Yet  this  place,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  was  a  mort  ini> 
portant  post  for  the  Greeks ;  and  Mavrocordato  deserves,  fer 
his  resolution  to  risk  all  for  its  defence,  the  hearty  tbanksof 
Us  country. 

Animated  by  the  never  flagging  zeal  of  Botzaris,  the  Pre^ 
sident  used  every  possible  exertion  to  put  the  place  in  as  re> 
spectable  state  of  defence  as  posnble ;  the  wall  v?as  patched, 
the  ditch  cleaned  out,  the  guns  placed  in  advantageous  posi- 
tions,and  the  few  men  posted  so  as  to  be  of  most  use.  Botzaris 
passed  his  days  in  such  occupations,  and  every  one  of  his  m^its 
for  six  weeks,  during  that  rainy  inclement  season,  wrapped 
up  in  his  capote^  and  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  outer  wall, 
next  the  enemy.  The  Turks  made  daily  desultory  attacks, 
and  kept  up  a  cannonade  and  bombardment ;  but  the  preser- 
vation of  the  place  was  owing  more  to  the  cunning  than  the 
strength  of  its  defenders.  Mavrocordato  and  Botzaris  used 
various  means  to  sow  dissensions  among  the  Turkish  leaders, 
and  succeeded  completely.  Omer,  Reschid,  and  Yussuf  of 
Patrass,  each  wished  to  have  the  glory  of  taking  alive  the 
President  and  Botzaris ;  and  each  was  anxious  to  deprive 
the  other  of  it.  They  sent  various  proposals  to  them  private- 
ly, all  of  which  were  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain 
time,  by  keeping  up  an  illusory  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
whose  exertions  to  take  the  place  by  force,  were  thus  restrain* 
ed.  The  Pashaws  also  were  unwilling  that  the  place  should 
be  assaulted,  not  from  regard  to  the  thousands  of  women 
and  children  shut  up  in  it,  or  to  spare  them  the  horrors 
which  must  follow  a  storm ;  but  from  a  desire  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  riches  which  they  imagined  that  Missilonghi 
contained. 

But  notwithstanding  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  be* 
siegers,  the  situation  of  the  garrison  was  very  uncomfortable ; 
the  Turkish  leaders  at  times  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the 
pretended  wish  of  the  Greeks  for  capitulation,  kept  a  can- 
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nonade  and  bombarc]|ment  that  did  considerable  injury^ 
Yussuf  Pashaw  sent  two  vessels  of  war  to  blockade  the  place, 
and  fkmine  began  to  stare  the  inhabitants  in  the  face. 

Mavrocordato  had  used  every  possible  means  to  inipress 
on  the  Government  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion of  Missilonghr,  and  they  now  felt  it,  and  called  on  all 
good  patriots  to  exert  themselves  to  save  it* 

Mavromichalis,  the  brave  old  Mainote,  with  about  600 
men,  and  Londos  with  ^400,  marched  to  the  North  of  the  Pe- 
loponessus,  and  waited  dniy  mepus  of  transportation  across 
the  Gulf,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  tovra.  Seven  brigs 
were  dispatched  from  Hydra,  and  the  inhabitants  of  M issi- 
loi^hi  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  blockading  Turkish  ves- 
sels fly  to  the  fortress  of  Lepanto,  and  their  countrymen 
come  to  anchor  before  the  place.  The  vessels  were  dispatch- 
ed inunediately  to  bring  over  the  expected  reinforcements, 
who  soon  arrived  under  Mavromichalis,  Zaimis,  and  Lon- 
dos, and  increased  the  nuniber  of  the  garrison  to  sixteen 
hundred  men.  Several  sorties  were  made,  in  which  the 
Greeks  giuned  the  advantage. 

The  rainy  season  had  also  set  in,  and  the  Turkish  army 
began  to  sufier  from  sickness,  while  their  leaders  now  saw 
clearly  that  all  the  negooiations  which  they  had  been  carry- 
ing on,  tended  only  to.  give  time  to  the  Greeks  to  secure  sup- 
plies. They  resolved  then  upon  a  general  attack,  and  select- 
ed for  the  moment  of  it,  Christmas  eve,  a  time  of  great 
church  ceremonies  with  the  Greeks,  and  in  which  they 
expected  the  garrison  would  be  engaged.  A  select  body 
with  scaling-ladders  were  to  approach  the  walls  silently  on 
one  side,  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  to  be 
drawn  off  by  a  feigned  attack  in  the  centre,  and  a  real  one 
upon  the  other  wing. 

But  the  Greeks  got  notice  of  the  plan,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  the  men  were  kept  at 
their  posts  all  night,  and  Mavrocordato,  Botzaris,  and  the 
other  leaders,  went  about  cheering  them,  and  keeping  a  dili* 
gent  watch;  Nevertheless  the  scaling  party  approached  un- 
seen, to  the  very  ditch,  and  awaited  the  signal.     This  was  gi- 

'  ven  at  5  A.  M*  and  immediately  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  rat- 

18 
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de  of  musketry,  along  the  whole  Turkish  line,  with  the  shoots 
of  the  sokUeis,  announced  to  the  Greeks  how  many,  and  how 
near  their  enemies  were.  But  every  man  was  sheltered  be- 
hindhisbreastwork,and  they  escaped  the  Turkish  shot ;  while 
their  own,  directed  upon  the  flash,  proved  very  destructive. 
The  scaling  party  crossed  the  ditch,  and  began  resohitely  to 
climb  the  wall ;  but  they  were  as  bravely  met  by  the 
Greeks,  cut  down,  and  thrust  back ;  only  two  *  entered  the 
town.  The  Turks  pressed  on  at  the  other  parts,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  musketry  from  the  walls  and  the  grape 
from  the  guns. 

Daylight  presented  a  striking  scene;  the  plain  was 
covered  by  the  Turks,  who  in  the  greatest  confusion 
were  retiring,  while  next  the  walls  **  in  a  semicircle  lay^ 
the  ridge  of  dead  who  had  fallen  in  the  onset,  and  the  bat- 
tlements were  covered  with  the  exulting  Greeks,  who  pur- 
sued, with  shouts  of  derision,  their  retiring  enemy.  The 
Turks  lost  1000  men,  while  the  Greeks  had  not  fifty  killed 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Encouraged  by  this  decided  advantage,  the  Greeks  now  be- 
gan to  think  of  something  more  than  mere  defence.  Mav- 
romichalis  with  about  seven  hundred  men  embarked  in  the 
vessels,  and  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  with  an  in- 
intention  of  rousing  the  peasantry,  and  occupying  the  passes^ 
in  the  rear  of  the  Turics.  But  they  gol  notice  of  it,  aiid  af- 
ter burying  their  dead  and  destroying  many  of  their  camp 
articles,  they  retreated  precipitately  in  the  night,  aband(»iing 
the  rest  of  their  baggage  to  the  Greeks.  Marco  Botzaris 
closely  pursued  them,  and  the  mountaineers  harassed  their 
march  considerably :  on  reaching  the  Achelous,  they  found 
it  impassable  from  the  floods ;  and  were  obliged  to  stand  on 
the  defensive  against  the  pursuing  Botzaris ;  till  the  river 
subsiding,  allowed  them  to  pass,  and  tliey  evacuated  the 
country  entirely. 

•  •'  Thpy  were  two  sUndard-bearers.    One  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces 
"  the  other  was  preierved.  by  order  of  tHe  President.    It  19  r^inarkable 
'  that  the  beueged  loit  but  six  own  kiltod^  and  tikat  obe  half  oT  that 
«  ^umber  wa.  by  this  brave  Albanian,  who  kiljed  three  wiUi  the  lance  of 

•«  his  standard."    Memoires  Sar  la  Grece,  p.  457. 
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CHAPTER  L 

fieview  of  the  Progress  of  Events — Parties^-^ational  [1823, 
Assembly  at  Astros — Military  Party  gets  the  ascer^  [  Jan. 
dancy — Invasion  of  Western  Greece — Marco  Botzaris  Je- 
feats  a  body  of  Turks  at  Creonero — Attacks  the  Army  of 
Mustapha.Phshaw  at  midnighi^^is  victorious ^  and  slain 
-y—Turks  penetrate  to  Anatolico — Blockade  of  that  plact--^ 
Its  defence — Turks  repulsed^Mavrocordato  arrvoes^ 

On  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  last  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  ^*  there  was  a  great  increase 
^'  in  public  confidence,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  insurrec- 
^  tion ;  while  the  recent  advantages  obtained  over  the  ene- 
"  my,  gave  the  best  hopes  for  the  future.  Their  miUtary 
^'  position  in  general  however,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in 
^  ihe  preceding  yeac.  The  Turks  were  still  in  possession  of 
"  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea,  except  two ;  with  so 
"  much  of  the  level  country  of  Northern  Greece,  as  their 
^  posts  at  Larissy,  Lamia,  and  the  Euripus  could  command. 
^^  In  other  respects  their  embarrassipents  were  increasing : 
'*  the  Porte  found  great  difficulty  in  equipping  its  fleet ;  and 
"  had  resorted  to  such  violent  measures  for  sustaining  its 
"  finances,  that  the  piastre,  which  not  many  years  before, 
"  had  been  equivalent  to  an  Enghsh  shilling,  was  now  re- 
"  duced  to  the  forty-fifth  part  of  the  pound  sterling. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  the  commercial 
"  islands  and  towns  of  Greece  were  equally  exhausted  by 
"  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  since  the  be^nning  of 
"  the  contest ;  some  of  the  powers  of  Continental  Europe 
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^  continued  to  regard  the  insurrection  as  part  of  a  gene- 
*'  ral  conspiracy  against  established  governments ;  the  other* 
**  refused  all  countenance  to  the  insui^gents ;  and  individual 
*'  charity  was  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  people  in 
~  the  situation  of  the  Greeks.    Hence  they  were  unable  to 
**  retain  in  their  service,  or  to  satisfy  the  most  moderate  ex- 
^  pectations  of  the  numerous  military  men  of  experience, 
**  who  had  been  left  in  idleness  in  every  part  of  Eun^  by 
*'  the  general  peace ;  and  who  were  anxious  for  employ- 
''  ment  in  Greece.    They  were  unable  even  to  take  into  the 
**  service  of  Government  their  own  private  ships,  by  which 
*^  all  the  naval  efforts  had  been  made ;  or  to  execute  the  re» 
pairs  of  a  two  years  war  for  them ;  so  that  the  number 
of  those  ships,  in  a  state  to  oppose  the  enemy,  viras  consi- 
derably diminished.     Still  less  could  they  organize  an  ar- 
**  tiUery,for  create  a  corps  of  infantry  under  the  orders,  and 
'-  in  the  pay  of  the  Executive,  without  which  it  was  impossi- 
''  sible  for  the  (government  to  follow  any  improved   plan  of 
^^  military  operation ;  or  even  to  establish  a  national  trea- 
^  sury,  collect  the  taxes,  and  administer  for  the  benefit  of 
^'  the  revenue,  all  that  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
^'  insurged  districts,  which,  having  formerly  belonged  to  the 
"  Turks,  or^  their  Government,  was  now  confiscated  to  the 
"  State. 

"  A  government  without  a  treasury,  marine,  or  an  army, 
"  was  of  course  little  better  than  a  cypher. 

"  The  collection  of  the  contribution  in  every  part  of 
"  Greece,  except  the  islands,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
"the  illiterate  Chieftains  of  the  land-forces  ;  who  though 
"  brave  and  sincere  in  the  cause,  were  too  ignorant  to  see 
"  the  necessity  of  giving  way  to  others  for  the  general  ad- 
"  vantage.  Some  of  them  feeling  no  inclination  to  an 
"  abridgment  of  their  power  or  their  profits,  and  all  of 
"  them  bemg  naturally  more  disposed  to  trust  to  themselves, 
"  for  obtaining  the  resources  necessary  to  keep  their  foUow- 
**  crs  together,  than  a  Government  in  wfeichthey  could  not 
«  possibly  have  any  great  confidence." 
To  the  above  just  and  judicious  remarks  of  Col.  Leake. 
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H  must  be  added  that  the  jealousies,  and  dissensions,  which 
had  manifested  themselves  among  the  leading  men  of 
Greece,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  give  an  unfavour- 
able aspect  to  their  aiTairs. '  In  Greece  sectional  feelings 
and  prejudices  are  particularly  strong ;  aiid  until  the  people 
become  sufficiently  enlightened,  these  prejudices  will 
always  be  made  subservient  to  the  selfish  views  of  indivi- 
duals :  until  the  Greeks  shall  become  sufiiciently  educated, 
as  a  people,  to  see  and  thwart  such  designs,  a  free  elec- 
tive Government  cannot  be  supported. 

Hardly  had  six  months  elapsed  irom  the  commencement 
of  the  revolt — ^hardly  had  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  sub- 
dded,  when  the  leading  men  began  to  unite  into  those  par- 
ties, which  have  ^ver  since  existed ;  and  to  which  each  one 
was  drawn  by  his  particular  viewls  or  interest.  The  military 
Chiefs  were  opposed  in  their  plan  by  the  great  land-holders 
but  the  power  was  gained  by  Mavrocordato,  and  what  was 
styled  the  Fanariote  party ;  because  the  two  first  could  not 
reccmcile  themselves  together,  and  because,  in  the  formation 
of  a  Government,  or  in  organization  of  any  kind,  Mavro- 
cordato  and  his  party  were  the  only  ones  possessed  of  the 
necessary  talent  and  information. 

We  hav«  seen  the  fault  of  Mavrocordato  in  leaving  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  President,  and  assuming  the 
military  character ;  we  have  seen  also  the  open  disregard  of 
the  orders  of  Crovemment,  by  Ulysses  and  Colocotroni, 
who  hardly  paid  to  it  the  shadow  of  respect :  but  we  can- 
not yet  know  the  secret  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  to 
ruin  the  schemes  of  the  President,  and  the  seemingly  unjusti- 
fiable, measures  which  he  took  to  thwart  them.  Theodore 
Negris,  who  had  been  associated  with  him,  who  assisted 
materially  in  drawing  up  the  Constitution,  and  whose  great  ta- 
lents justified  him  in  hoping  for  distinction,  joined  against  the 
President.  The  mOitary  party,  and  the  Primates,  made  every 
exertion  to  get  into  power,  through  the  af^nwching  election 
of  Deputies 'for  a  new  Naticmal  Assembly  ;  and  it  was  no 
diflicult  matter  to  make  the  people  beOe  ve,  that  the  campaign 
in  Western  Greece  (which  on  the  whole  was  highly  credit- 
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able  to  Mavnicordato)  had  beoi  unraooeasfU,  throai^   tbe 
want  of  military  talents. 

Each  side  put  its  springs  to  work,  to  cany  the  day  in  the 
Asaembly,  but  the  rMuh  could  not  be  doubted ;  imd  hese  k 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  electioiiB,  though  prescribed 
by  the  Constitntioo,  did  not  take  place  with  any  thing  ifte 
onto'  or  fairness  any  where,  if  we  except  perhaps  in  Missi- 
longiu  and  Athens.  In  some  parts,  even  the  form  of  vot- 
ing was  not  observed,  the  title  of  the  person  who  was  se- 
lected by  the  leading  men,  was  undisputed  by  the  common 
people. 

The  assembly  met  at  Astros,  on  the  western  side  <^  the 
Gulf  of  Ni^x^  ;  and  by  a  cdhsiderable  increase  in  the  nunoh 
ber  of  Deputies,  gave  proof  of  the  extent  and  permanency 
of  the  revolt.  The  military  influence  here  united  with  thst 
of  the  Primates  or  landhdders,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
sway  the  assembly  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mavrocoidato 
to  prevent  it. 

Petro  Bey  or  Mavromicfaalis  was  elected  Pk«sident  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Bishop  of  Brasthena,  Vice  Presidentf 
and  Theodore  Negris,  Secretary.  The  frst  act  was  to  ^p> 
point  a  Commission  of  seven,  to  revise  the  Constitotion 
adopted  at  Epidaurus,  and  recommend  such  alterations  as 
experience  diould  have  pointed  out  to  be  necessary.  The 
different  local  Governments,  as  that  of  the  Morea,  Romefia, 
and  some  of  the  islands,  were  th^i  dissolved,  since  they 
had  been  found  a  fruitful  source  of  discord,  and  had  always 
embarrassed  the  General  Government. 

An  act  stHMigly  exemplifying  the  jealousy  of  the  Credos, 
was  then  passed,  by  which  the  naval  and  milituy  comman- 
ders-in-chief held  their  rank  only  for  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion they  might  be  engaged  upon.  Some  acts  of  minor 
consequence  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress  several 
days,  when  it  dissolved  itself,  after  issuing  a  spirited  Ad- 
dress, in  which  are  the  followiii^  words : — **•  Before  its  disso- 
^  Kition,  the  Congress,  the  legitimate  organ  of  the  nation 
^  which  it  represents,  declares  for  the  sec<Mid  time,  before 
'^  God  and  before  man,  tht  political  existence  and  mdepen- 
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dence  ^  Greece.  It  is  jEmt  the  recovery  of  these  blesnogs^ 
seized  by  foi^jgn  violence,  that  the  Greek  nation  has  for 
more  than  two  years,  been  shedding  its  most  (Npecious 
^  hloocL  Relying  npon  their  incontestaUe  rig^,  the 
**  Gfeeks  will  continue  their  etniggle  widi  the  deterraina* 
^  lion  to  rescue  from  the  usurper,  the  rights  of  whidi  he 
**  has  robbed  them  by  violence  ;  and  to  succeed  in  prociH*' 

^  lag  the  reccigailkm  of  tiie  perfect  indep^idence  of  Gtc^ 
^  for  the  glory  of  die  iioly  Christian  rehg^on,  and  for  the 
^  happiness  of  the  nation  ;  or  to  descend  into  the  grave,  to 
^  the  last  man,  fike  true  Christians  and  freemen.  Sndi  i» 
^  the  resoJution  to  which  they  have  sworn,  for  dmt  cheiiAed 
*'  freedom  which  they  have  not  learned  to  yaku^  at  the  re^ 
^  commendation  of  strangers,  as  has  been  said,  but  which  i» 
'^  the  nateual  property  of  the  nation.  The  very  earth  on 
which  they  tread,  remimk  them  that  i3)erty  is  their  birth' 
r%ht  by  all  the  endless  recollections  with  which  it  abounds  ^ 
^  and  which  at  every  step,  show  the  traces  of  the  glorious 
^  and  reiterated  stn]^^es  and  ilhistrious  victories  obtained 
Qver  barbar^ai^,  by  their  ancestors. 

Such  is  the  declaration  which  Congress  is  eba]]g;ed  l^ 
^  its  constitueiits  to  make  before  the  whole  woiid,  in  favour 
**  of  that  independence  for  which  the  pec^  have  ts^en  up 
**  arms. ,  In  that  is  expressed  the  unanimous  feelings  of  the 
*'  different  parts  of  Greece ;  their  sole  and  immutable  ob- 
.^  ject  is  the  estabUshment  in  their  country  of  that  civiliza- 
^  tion  which  sheds  its  blessings  over  the  states  of  Eurc^ — 
^  States  which  they  wirii  to  resemble,  and  bom  vvhom  they 
*^  trust  always  to  obtain  the  good  widies,  and  the  succours 
''  which  lo^ice  demands.'' 

The  Executive,  taken  firom  the  body  of  the  Senate,  con^ 
sisted  of  Mavromichalis,  President.;  Colocotroni,  Vice-Pre- 
sident ;  Andreas  Metaxa»  and  Andreas  Zaimis.  Both  bodies, 
the.  Senate  and  Executive,  then  removed  to  Tripolitza,  and 
b^an  to  make  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  campaign : 
though  they  had  halrdly  gone  on  a  week,  before  diflkuities 
and  difiputes  began  to  arise  betwioen  them. 

The  |dlan  o(  invasicm  by  which  the  Sultan  determined  to 
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finidi  the  war  this  year,  was  precisely  the  same  in  ontliiie  nM 
that  of  the  last ;  but  it  differed  in  the  detail,  by  wbicb  if 
was  to  be  executed.  The  chief  direction  was  given  to 
Mustapha, Pasha w  of  Scodra;  he  was  to  assemble  an  amy 
of  Turks  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Thessaly,one  division  erf* 
which  was  to  effect  a  passage  to  Galixhidi,  and  the  parts 
N.  W.  of  Corinth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ckdf ;  the  other 
was  to  pass  the  diflkuh  defiles  of  the  mountains  whidi  se- 
parate Eastern  from  Westeni  Greece,  and  (onn  a  junction 
witha  smaller  army  to  be  collected  by  Yussuf  of  PUras,iB 
Western  Greece.  United,  they  were  to  take  or  blockade 
Misdknghi ;  and  to  be  transported  across  the  Crulf  of  Corinth 
by  the  fleet  of  the  Cq>itan  Pashaw,  who  was  to  meet  them 
at  Patrass.  When  landed  on  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Pe- 
loponessus,  the  army  was  to  march  along  it  as  (ar  as  Co- 
rinth, to  relieve  that  place  which  was  then  Uockaded,  and 
if  necessary,  to  assail  the  Megaric  passes  firmn  the  South, 
while  they  should  be  attacked  on  the  North  by  the  troops 
cdlected  at  Galixhidi ;  and  these  being  carried,  the  whole 
army  would  be  united,  and  ready  to  march  to  any  part  of  the 
Peloponessus. 

Yussuf  of  Patrass  was  second  in  command  to  Mustafrfm, 
having  the  direction  of  the  forces  collected  in  the  Western 
parts,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Albanians.  Omer 
Pashaw  was  also  to  join  the  expedition.  Yussuf  occupied 
himself  in  assembling  men  at  Vonit^a,  while  Omer  Pashaw, 
who  was  assembling  his  also  at  Lepanon,  used  every  means 
to  prevent  the  success  of  Yussuf;  and  so  thoroughly  did  he 
succeed,  that  when  Yussuf  was  about  to  m^rch  through  the 
passes  of  Arcanania  to  meet  his  superior,  Mustapha  Pa- 
shaw, his  Albanians  revolted,  and  were  so  outrageous,  thst 
the  PashaVs  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  the  sea*8hore,  where  he  hastily  embarked  for  Patrass  with 
but  few  men.  The  Albanians  piUaged  his  camp,  and  then 
passing  up  throu^  the  defiles  of  Makrinoro,  where  Omer 
Pashaw  had  probably  so  arranged  if  with  the  Greeks, 
that  they  shoidd  not  be  attacked,  most  of  them  jc»ned 
the  stan^ufd  of  their  fiivourite  Chief.    Thus  rid  of  the  ob- 
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ject  of  his  jealousy,  Omer  Pai^aw  had  only  to  think  of  ef- 
fectmg  his  junction  with  MustajAa  Pashaw. 

To  <^>poee  this,  there  w©re  1200  Greeks,  under  Marco* 
Botzaiis,  and  Ycmkos  another  Chief. 

Hearing  that  a  body  of  Turks  had  been  sent  by  Yussuf 
to  land  at  Creonero  above  .Missiloiighi,  to  attack  him  in 
ikudL,  Marco  inunediately  flew  to  the  i^ore,  fell  upon 
them  while  landing,  drove  them  back  to  their  ships  ;  and  ^ 
then  turned  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Mustapha  Pashaw, 
who  with  12000  Turks,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  enter  Ar- 
canama.  With  an  extraordinary  celerity  of  movement, 
Marco  arrived  at  Karpenisi,  and  on  the  plain  below  him, 
found  Mustai^a  Pashaw  encamped  with  his  whole  army. 

The  situation  of  Marco  Botzaris  was  most  critical ;  but 
instead  ^f  daunting  him,  it  only  called  forth  the  whole 
liBLCuIties  of  his   active  mind,  and  nerved  him  for  great 
jpesolves.    He  summoned  all  the  wild  Chiefs  of  his  band 
about  him,  and  addressing  them  in  his  persuasive  way,  stat* 
ed  the  pecidiar  dfflculties  of  their  situation  :  "  We  have  no 
store  of  provisions,  our  ammunition  is  short,  our  number^ 
are  small,  the  passes  ai'e   not  strong ; — must   we  retreat 
then  ?    We  shall  not  sufier  in  doing  so,  but  we  shaH  leave 
this  horde  of.  barbarians  to  pour  down  upon  the  plains  of 
Arcanania,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Missilonghi ; 
and  to  spread  terror,  rapine,  and  murder,  over  the  wholii  of  it'. 
We  can  neither  maintain  our  post  then,  nor  quit  it  wfth  ho- 
nour.   But  there  is  one  resource,  we  will  fall  upon  the  ene- 
my, numerous  as  he  is ;  the  darkness  will  conceal  our  num- 
bers, and  the  surprise  may  overcome  all  his  resistance  ;  we 
may  rout  him,  and  the  plunder  of  his  camp  may  supply  our 
wants."    He  "then  proceeded  with  Yonkos  to  airristnge  his 
plans ;  he  ^^se  400  Suliotes  to  attend  immediately  about 
his  person,  £Uid  penetrate  with  him  to  the  centre  of  the  ene- 
my's camp  at  mijdni^t.     The  rest  of 'the  men  were  to  bo 
divided  into  three  parties,  who  should  proceed  to  different 
points,  and  at  the  signal  from  Botzaris,  were  to  make  a  si- 
multaneous attack. 
About  ten  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  every  thing  be- 
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ii^  anugedt  Botsaro  wilh  hiB  baiid  of  SiUkit^ 
his  daring  midertaking.    They  passed  the  oulpoalf  of  the 
Turks,  by  speaking  to  them  iq  the  Albanian  tmgae^  and 
telling  them  they  had  omie  fromOmer  Ptahaw,&om  whaa 
reinforcements  were  expected.    Botsaris  thus  travenoda 
considerable  part  of  their  camp,  amid  the  thousands  who 
slept  in  confident  security;  he  had  near^  reached  the 
centre,  when  he  sounded  his  biigle,  and  was  answered  by 
the  wild  shout  of  his  men,  who  began  the  wixxkof  destruc- 
tion.   The  Turks  were  awakened  to  fi^d  Memies  in  the 
midst  of  them,  with  salm  and  {vstol ;  whil^  the  rsttie  of 
musketry  from  the  Greeks  on  the  outside,  showed  tbey 
were  surrounded,  and  they  knew  not  by  how  many.    The 
surprise,  the  darkness,  and  the  shootii^t  made  useless  all  at- 
tempts at  order  ;  the  sleeping  soldier,  so  rud^y  awakened^ 
thought  only  of  firing  his  musket  i^Km  whoever  he  saw 
near  him,  without  knowing  if  he  were  friend  or  foe ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  whole  camp  was  a  sowe  of  uisroar  and 
confusion,  in  which  each  one  thought  only  of  safety  in 
flight    Amid  all  this  Botacaris  pushed  on,  animating  his 
men  to  deal  death  around  them,  shouting  aloud,  and  callii^ 
themto  follow  him  to  the  tent  of  the  Pashaw,  which  he  had 
nearly  reached,  when  suddenly  his  v<Hce  was  hushed  ;  he 
fell,  struck  by  a  random  shot,  and  died  in  an  inirtant 

The  Tictoiy  was  complete,  considerable  numbers  of  Tuiks 
were  slain,  the  army  vras  dispersed,  and  their  cwp  plun- 
dered :  but  it  was  a  dearly  bought  viptoiy  ;  Qrei^ce  could 
not  rejoice  at  it,  for  she  had  lost  her  bravest  and  beeA  Chi^ 
The  Suliotes  felt  the  loss  most  severe^ ;  they  bore  the  body 
of  their  hero  to  Missilonghi,  where  it  was  rec^ved  with  att 
possible  respect ;  and  interred  withaUUie  iiaposing  piHDp 
and  ceremon3r  of  the  Greek  Church,  made  mofe  impressive, 
by  the  deep  and  universal  feeling  of  melancholy  wJbich  per^ 
vaded  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  Marco  Botzaris  were  more 
deeply  felt  by  the  effects  of  his  death  ;  for  the  soUiecy,  after 
their  victory  and  spoil,  having  no  Chief  of  commandbg  in- 
fluence to  keep  them  together,  dispersed,  and  no  advantage 
mm  taken  of  the  victory,  farther  than  the  check  it  gave  the 
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.  enemy.  Blitthia  was  only  teiiq>or^;Mii8ti^^  soon  re-aa* 
MOibled  his  itieiiy  and  easily  OTorcomitig  the  disunited  at- 
tempts of  the  Greeks  in  the  passes  to  <^pose  him,  he  joined 
Omer  Pashaw  on  the  plains  of  ^tcdia.  They  then  ea^ 
opened  a  communication  with  the  IbiH^sses  at  the  entrance 
<Kf  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  with  the  detachment  oi  the  fleet 
left  there. 

Undiscouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  other  expeditions^ 
Mustapha,  assisted  by  the  Indefatigable  Omer,  pushed  down 
toAnatolico,  and  immediately  be^eged  it.  In  this  irnsera*- 
bly  ddended  place,  about  3000  Greeks,  principally  women 
and  chiMren,  had  riiut  themseltes  up.  Not  500  men  weire 
armed,  yetthey  prepared  (or  an  obstinate  resistance. 

The  siege  was  begun  by  closely  hemming  in  thjB  place  on 
the  land  side  by  a  line  of  posts,^  while  three  gon^boats  were 
prepared  to  act  oa  the  lagoon.  Batteries  were  opened,  and 
a  great  ntunber  c^shot  and  shells  thrown  into  the  town  dai- 
ly :  the  latter  borstii^  among  the  houses  did  eon^erable 
danfiage,  kiBmg  women  and  efaikiren.  The  Greeks  had  se- 
veral old  cwmoii,  with  which  they  soifiwered  as  ^  ibst  and  wefl' 
as  they  codd  the  fire  of  the  Tmrks.  But  their  pieces  woiAf 
at  almost  every  report,  demolish  the  frail  staging  calkfd  li 
carriage,  upon  which  they  were  mounted,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  and  it  required  considerable  time  and  exertion  to 
remount,  load,  and  get  their  muzzles  somewhere  in  the  di* 
rection  of  the  enemy;  totouch  them  off  whto  the  ball 
flew  in  one  direction,  and  the  carriage  in  twenty  pieces  in 
the  other. 

Still  the  Greeks  worked  as  busy  as  possible,  nor  did  they 
suffer  severely  as  long  as  the  communication  by  sea  with 
Missilonghi  was  open ;  for  from  thence  they  obtained  all 
their  fresh  water  in  small  boats  by  night ;  as  there  were  no 
cisterns  in  a  good  state  within  the  place,  and  the  Turks  had 
<^Utoff  the  spring  which  usually  supplied  the  town.  But  the 
channel  to  Missilonghi  was  soon  rendered  impassible  by  the 
erection  of  a  battery  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  utmost  dii^tress  by  want  of 
water ;  nor  could  they  have  held  out  five  days,  but  for  a  veiy 
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curious  circumstance.  A  boii^  from  one  of  the  Toiidsb 
oiortars,  falling  on  to  the  roof  of  a  small  church,  broke 
through  and  buried  itself  deep  imder  the  stone  pavement  of 
the  floor ;  and  bursting  there,  opened  a  spring  of  water  wfaidi 
was  suflicient  to  supply  the  place.* 

The  Turiu  continued  the  siege  about  a  month,  the  Pa- 
shaw  then  made  an  attempt  by  boats  to  land  his  tirx^  in 
the  place,  and  carry  it  by  assault.  But  the  Ck«eks  repulsed 
him ;  and  he  beginning  to  feel  alarmed  for  Ms  commEunica- 
tions  with  the  North,  as  well  as  straitened  for  provisions, 
commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  a  few  cannon,  and 
aquantity  of  baggage  to  the  Greeks.  He  passed  thedefiles 
unmolested,  and  his  men  dispersed  themselves,  each  one 
going  his  own  way. 

Omer  Pashaw  retired  toArta,  and  his  Albanians  diriiaDd- 
ed  ;  and  thus  the  campaign  by  land,  in  Western  Greece, 
terminated  most  disgracefully  to  the  Tuifa.  The  Gredc 
squadron  which  had  long  been  expected  bom  Hydra,  now 
arriving,  forced  the  Turidsh  vessels  which  were  blockading 
Missilonghi  to  retire.  Mavrocordato  who  had  arrived  with 
the  fleet,  resumed  his  government  of  the  Province  ofWesU 
em  Greece. 

*  This  circumstance,  about  which  I  believe  there  is  do  doabt,  n  consider- 
ed by  the  oommon  people  in  Greece,  as  one  of  the  many  instanoes  of  the 
direct  aad  miraculous  interporitions  of  the  Saints  in  their  favour.  And 
St.  Michael,  whoae  chorch  this  was*  got  g^reat  credit ;  and  the  Priests  who 
officiated  for  himt  great  advantage  in  the  shape  of  offerings  to  his  Sinmh 
ship,  which  they  kept  for  their  own  ase,  and  balanced  their  acconnts  with 
him,  hy  payment  in  prayers  and  ceremonies  to  the  foil  ralae. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Turkish  Operations  in  Eastern  Greece — Opposed  by  Uli/$ie9 
— -Churacter  of  Ulysses — Siege  of  Corinth — It  surrenders 
to  the  Greeks — Proceedings  of  the  Fleet — Character  of  Mi* 
atdis — Notice  of  the  Island  of  Hydra — Skirmish  between 
the  Fleets — Turkish  Corvette  destroyed,  and  Turks  retire. 

We  now  revert  to  the  state  of  Eastern  Greece.  The 
division  of  Turks  destined  to  act  particularly  under  Bercof- 
zali  Pashaw,  passed  the  Thermopylae,  and  overran  Boetia 
and  the  North  part  of  Attica,  penetrating  as  far  as  Athens ; 
the  Greek  families  retired  to  Salamis,  and  the  men  shut  them* 
selves  up  in  the  Acropolis.  The  Turks  spread  themselves 
over  Livadia,  burning  the  villages,  trampling  the  vines,  cut- 
ting down  the  olive  groves,  and  chasing  the  peasantry  who 
escaped  the  sword,  to  the  mountains ;  where  in  those  parts 
inaccessible  to  the  cavalry,  they  defended  themselves.  The 
Turks  having  devastated  the  plains,  were  checked  in  their 
attempt  to  pass  the  defiles  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  by 
the  armed  peasantry ;  and  remained  some  days  near  Li- 
vadia,  to  prepare  for  a  new  attempt  to  penetrate  down  to 
the  Gulf.  j^  , 

But  Ulysses,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  to  be  joined  by  some  men  from  the  Morea,  and  to 
get  money  to  carry  on  the  expedition,  left  his  Lieutenant 
Gourah  in  conunand  of  the  fortress,  and  sallied  out  with 
about  600  men  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  gallant  Niketas, 
with  as  msiny  more,  they  embarked  at  Megaris,  and  sailing 
up  the  Gulf,  landed  near  Salona.  They  immediately  mov- 
ed on  toward  the  Turks,  and  being  joined  by  mmibers  of 
the  peasantry,  commenced  a  guerrilla  warfare  which  ha- 
rassed the  Turks  extremely.  Light  and  active  as  deer,  the 
Greek  soldiers  would  skip  about  the  rocks,  and  hang  on 
the  edge  of  the  Turkish  army ;  every  where  present  in  de- 
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tacfaed  partiegy  yet  no  where  tangible ;  for  as  soon  aa  a  coo- 
aiderable  force  was  brought  to  <q>po0e  them,  they  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  a  moment, — their  shouts,  and  the  rattle  of 
their  musketiy,  announced  that  they  had  found  another 
quarter,  where  bad  position  or  inferior  numbers  had  placed 
the  Turks  at  their  mercy. 

Thus  omtinually  <galled  by  the  Greek  Palikaris,  whom 
they  could  not  induce  to  descend  upon  the  plain  and  «i- 
gage  openly,  the  Turiu  were  obliged  to  retire ;  and  were 
harassed  dreadfully,  all  the  way  to  Euboea  or  Negropont. 
Baviqg  entered  tlus  idand  by  the  bridge,  which  their  for- 
tress conq>letely  commands,  the  Turks  b^an  to  commit  the 
same  cruelties  upon  the  Greek  inhabitants  there,  which 
they  had  practised  upon  the  continent  This  was  unmmt- 
ed,  as  the  inhabitants  had  never  atteiiq>ted  to  revolt,  except 
in  inconsiderable  nmnbers,  and  then  at  the  instance  of  some 
Chiefs  vdio  had  landed  from  the  main.  StiD  the  excesses 
t^ommitted  were  dreadful,  and  made  a  waste  of  some  of  the 
finest  parts  of  that  rich  and  fertile  island. 

But  the  Turks  were  soon  followed  by  Ulysses,  who  having 
received  considerable  adcEtions  to  his  band,  embarked  near 
Marathon,  and  landing  in  Euboea,  drove  them  from  theiiv 
tenor  of  the  island,  and  forced  them  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  fortresses  of  Caristo  and  Negropont :  the  iirst  of 
\Huch  he  closely  blockaded. 

Niketas  had  gone  to  Salona,  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
that  country. 

It  may  be  weH  here  to  look  a  little  at  the  character  of 
Ulysses,  who  had  become  very  notorious.  Andritzos,  the  fa- 
ther of  Ulysses,  was  a  Thessalian,  bom  ifear  Thermopylie ; 
he  was  engaged  in  the  singular  enterprise  of  the  famous 
pirate  Lambro,  ttnd  after  its  feilure,  resided  in  Yanina. 

His  son  Odysseus  or  Ul3n3ses,  was  bom  in  Ithaca,  (hence 
his  name) ;  but  soon  removed  to  Yanina,  and  was  taken  in- 
to the  establishment  of  Ali  Pashaw.  ^  Distinguished  by 
his  graceful  person,  and  his  skill  in  the  manly  exercises,  he 
was  first  introduced  to  the  particular  notice  of  his  master 
^  by  his  extreme  agility ;  and  from  his  earliest  recorded  ex- 
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**  ploit,  we  should  rather  infer  hi9  descent  from  the  Thessai' 
**  lian  Achilles,  than  his  birth  among  the  pastmt^ss  rockg  of 
^*  Ithaca.  It  was  this:  he  challenged  tlMs  finest  hone  of  Ali 
*'Paahaw  to  a  trial  of  speed  and  wipd ;  the  mce  ^t«8  to  be 
**  performed  oq  rising  ground*  and  the  man  was  lo  keep  pace 
**  ^iFith  the  beaat,  till  the  latter  should  fail  dowa  dead;  b 
^  cage  of  feitare  hewastoforfeilhifibead.  ThePtohawac- 
^  cepted  the  challenge  for  hta  horse,  as  w^as  the  eooditiDn 
**  fgvpQsed  by  tbet  chaHeDg^*  the  ej^eoitimi  of  wfaidi  he  pre*- 
*^  pei«d  to  exact  with  gsreai  fidelity.''  They  ran  in  his  pre* 
senee^  the  biped  was  triumphant,  ^^andfrom  that  moment 
'^  became  the  favourite  of  his  master.  Hfe  talents  and  address 
'*  embled  him  to  maintain  a  sitmution^  to  whkA  tiiey  eeftain- 
**  ty  had  not  assisted  in  raising  him  ;  and  he  rendered  some 
**  important  service^  which  Ali  Fashaw  rewarded  by  pre- 
**  secKtinghim  a  bride  from  hia  own  harem.  The  vake  of&e 
^  gift,  under  any  circumstances  flattering  and  hanomrabie, 
**  was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  lady  ;  and 
**  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  his  fa-^ 
**  Yourile,  the  Pashaw  accomp^oied  Ins  presi^it  by  a  circu^ 
**  lar  order  to  all  the  opulent  bouseholdars  of  his  PashaUk, 
^*  to  pay  to  the  bearer  the  sum  of  one  sequin  each.  A  dow«^ 
^* ry jcaised by  tbecontrftnitionscrf'a  {MTOvkice^  could not&ti 
''  to  be  considerable ;  and  the  son  of  Andritzos  became 
**  generally  known  and  envied  throu^out  the  mountains  of 
**  Roumelia.'* 

After  the  rebellion  and  faO  of  tns  master  Ali,  Ulysses  re^ 
tired  to  Ithaca^  and  reinained  untU  the  commeaoenient  of 
therevoh^on.  *' He  was  among  the  first  who  obeyed  the  catt 
^  of  his  countiy,  and  he  occupied  without  delay  Us  &vo«rite 
**  haunts  among  the.  caves  of  Pamassus  «m1  Helicon.  In  that 
**  position  he  harassed  the  Turkidt  armies,  cut  off  their  siip^ 
^  plies^  and  impeded  their  advance  into  the  Morea.  Frmn  the 
**  oaves  of  Parnassus  he  was  called  to  the  possesion  of  the 
^<  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  commaadof  Eastern  Greece. 
^  Thus  then,  fix>m  having  run  a  race  with  a  horse.on  a  hilt 
^^  side,  is  he  become  the  adversary  of  the  Sultan,  and  one  of 
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*^  the  mo8t  active  competitors  in  the  stadium  of  Grecian  in* 
«  dependence.'' 

^  UlyBaes  is  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  his  meanest 
**  soldiery  except  by  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  and  the  ex- 
**  pressrre  animation  of  a  countenance,  which,  though  hand- 
**  some,  is  far  from  prepossessing ;  for  an  habitual  frown, 
**  and  a  keen  restless  eye,  betoken  cruelty,  suspdcm,  and  m- 
*'  constancy  ;  and  those  who  have  derived  their  opinion  of 
^  his  character  from  the  observation  of  his  exteri(M',  and  the 
**  rumour  of  his  most  notorious  actions,  pr<»iounce  him  to  be 
^  violent,  avaricious,  vindictive,  distrustful,  and  inexorable. 
^  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  believe  themselves  to  haTe 
**  penetrated  more  deeply  into  his  feelings  and  principles, 
^  conclude  him  to  be  under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  policy 
*' and  interest.  His  pasmms  (they  say,)  however  habitual- 
**  ly  impetuous,  will  never  betray  him  into  any  measure  of 
**  great  imprudence,  while  his  flexibility  will  ever  allow  him 
**  to  change  with  every  change  of  circumstances  ;  his  vio- 
^*  lence  and  cruelty  will  seldom  be  viranton  or  excessive, 
*'  while  he  possesses  the  favour  of  assuming  what  virtues  he 
*'  pleases.  So  that  he  is  equally  capable  of  perfonning  a 
*'  very  good,  or  a  very  wicked  action.  Nor  is  it  doubted 
**  that  he  possesses  talents  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue 
**  the  path  that  his  interests  dictate. 

^  For  his  religion,  he  is  known  not  to  profess  any  ardent 
*'  affection  ;  the  name  of  liberty  he  can  hardly  have  learned 
"  to  venerate  ;  for  his  countiy,  for  ancient  heroic  Greece,  he 
**  is  the  last  to  feel,  or  affect  any  enthusiasm ;  but  his  profound 
'^  knowledge  of  the  character  and  government  of  the  Turks; 
^  his  acquaintance  with  the  real  terrors  of  their  hostility, 
^  and  the  real  value  of  their  friendship,  has  inspired  him 
'^  with  that  contempt  for  the  one  and  that  diffidence  in  the 
"  other,  which  wouM  probably  prevent  him,  even  in  the  ab- 
**  sence  of  all  better  motives,  from  any  treachery  to  the 
^'  cause  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  eminent 
"  supporters.***    Such  was  the  character  of  Ulysses,^  as 

«  • 

*  Ai  I  did  not  know  Ulysses  personallj,  I  have  preferred  extracting;  this 
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drawn  by  a  candid  observer,   in  the  early  part  of  the 
struggle : —  if  there  was  then  a  doubt  about  the  purity  of 
his    patriotism,   subsequent    events    have  established  that 
doubt ;  and  proved,  that  though  he  did  heartily  hate  the 
Turks,. and  wish  Greece  free  from  them,  still  his  rancour 
toivard  his  political  opponents  w^s  as  bitter ;  and  he  would 
often    overlook,    nay,    sacrifice    the   good    of  his  coun- 
try,   to  forward  his  own  immediate  interests,  which    he 
vcras    foolish  eqough   to  suppose  were    separate.    It   is 
in   vain  that  his  friends  say  he  could  not  oppose  the  invad- 
ing army  of  Dram  Ali ;  he  did  not  try  to  oppose  it ;  it  ig 
in  vain  to  uige  reasons  for  his  animosity  to  Mavrocordato ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  forwarded  the  plans  of  the  Pre- 
sident, without  judging  of  them ;  and  not  let  feelings  of 
personal  or  party  hatred  lead  him  to  oppose  them,  by  fa- 
vouring the  enemy. 

The  blockade  of  Corinth  in  the  meantime  had  been  strict- 
ly observed  by  some  Peloponessians,  under  different  Cap- 
tains, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Staikos,  who  had 
been  there  ever  since  the  fall  of  Napoli.     The  garrison  was 
very  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  but  held  out 
with  great  resolution,  until  the  retreat  of  Bercofzali  Pashaw 
cut  off  their  hope  of  relief;  and  they  sent  proposals  of  sur- 
render to  Staikos,  and  Giorgarki  Kitzo,*  aSuliote  Chief; 
both  men  of  known  valour,  and  more  remaikable  for  clemen* 
cy  and  humanity.     Staikos  having  communicated  vrith  the 
Government,  and  having  received  the  authority  from  it, 
began  to  treat ;  when  Colocotroni  and  his  rude  followers, 
who  scent  plunder  as  far  as  vultures  their  prey,  came  trooping 

Sketch  of  bun  from  Mr.  Waddrng^toD's ''  Visit  to  Greece."  Of  this  interest- 
ing little  Book,  the  reader  who  knows  Greece  always  says — ^  pity  that  the 
Tisit  was  notlong^erand  the  book  larg^er."  Whatever  Mr.  W.  says,  ma]r 
be  relied  on  as  said  in  truth  and  candour ;  and  so  far  as  he  had  meafis 
of  inibrmtng  himself,  perfecty  correct. 

The  character  of  Ulysses  for  courage  is  not  well  established. 

•  Torgarke  Kitzo  »  brother  to  the  beftotiful  and  interesting  Vasilika, 
yonngest  wife  of  Ali  Pashaw  of  Tanina,  and  who  exercised  almost  abifo- 
lote  sway  or«r  that  tyrant  in  hit  last  days. 

20, 
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up  to  Corinthy  to  be  in  at  the  death.  But  the  garrison  refbab^ 
to  treat  with  any  but  the  first  named,  Colocotroni  retired 

The  Turks  surrendered  the  Acnxxmnthus,  and  were 
embarked  on  board  some  foreign  transports  and  sent  to  Asia 
Minor. 

Considerable  delay  had  occurred  in  getting  out  the  Gred 
vessels  this  season,  on  account  of  the  want  of  means  to  paj 
the  men ;  who  having  most  of  them  families,  and  feeling  that 
their  services  were  absolutely  necessary,  would  not  go  to  ses 
without  their  wages.  But  active  exertions  were  making  at 
Hydra,*   Spetzia,  and  Ipsara,  the  three  naval  islands,  to  fit 

*  Hydra  is  m  bmrren  rock,  withoat  yrrdare,  or  a  spring  of  water; 
about   19  miles  loog^,  aod  2^  broad,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and 
lying  in  face  of  the  8.  E  coast  of  the  Argolis,  12  miles  distant.     Tovaid 
the  Cast  end,  and  facing  the  main,  is  what  is  called  the  Port ;  but  is  only 
an  inward  canre  of  the  line  of  rocks  which  form  the  shore,  and  which 
rise  one  above  another  to  a  considerable  height;  receding  backward, 
and  forming  something  of  an  amphitheatre.     Ou  the  yery  line  ot  the 
water  in  this  bend,  commences  the  lower  range  of  houses ;  aad  other 
ranges  are  built  above  it,  the  foundation  of  one  tieing  upon  a  level  with 
the  roof  of  the  other;  aod  thus  seeming  to  oling  to  the  side  of  the  rock, 
they  rise  a  considerable  way  up  the  mountain.    The  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  and  painted  white;  and  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  sea,  ii 
one  o(  the  finest  imaginable  ;  it  seems  more  like  a  panorama  than  reality 
the  whole  front  of  each  house  beiog  in  view,  and  their  perfect  white  being 
so  strongly  contrasted  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  rocks.     The  mountain 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  crowned  by  a  large  stone  monastary. 
'^  What  a  place  you  have  rhosen     1,  (s^ays  Wadilington)  addressed  my- 
self to  Tombazi,  late  Admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet,  what  a  spot  you   have 
chosen  for  your  country  !"  *'  It  was  lib  rty  that  chose  the  spot,  not  we,'* 
Wtts  the  patrint*s  instant  reply.    <*  And  ioug  may  Uberty  preserve  and  pro- 
tent  au  habitation  so  worthy  of  her.*' 

Hydra  has  about  30.000  inhabitants :  they  are  the  descendants  of  a 
colony  of  Albanians,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  north  nearly 
two  hundrovl  years  ago,  by  the  severity  of  Turkish  despotism,  to  take  refuge 
on  the  barren  rook,  which  by  their  industry  soon  became  an  important  com- 
mercial place.  /The  Hydriotes  are  an  enterprising,  cautious,  ae)fi!«h  race 
of  men :  much  of  the  same  stamp  perhaps  as  Yankees  would  be,  if  plaosd 
in  a  similar  situation.  They  had  more  intercourse  with  the  world  by  their 
commerce  than  any  of  their  counfrynien,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war :  yet  they  profited  by  it  less  in  every  Way,  except  that 
of  pecuniary  emolument ;  in  learning  and  refinement  they  are  far  behind 
their  brethren  of  Scio,  or  Aivali,  dr  Constantinople.  In  fact  they  valae 
education  but  little  ;  though  all  of  the  better  class  can  read  and  write 
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out  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Andreas  Miaulifi,  ' 
^w^ho  had  been  chosen  Admiral. 

It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  such  a  character  as  that  of 
ISfiauIis.  As  the  eye  in  a  dry  and  barren  landscape,  de- 
lights to  rest  on  some  patch  of  verdure,  which  may  chance 
to  appear;  so  the  mind,  wearied  with  contemplating  the 
selfishness  and  vices  of  the  leading  Greeks,  turns  with 
pleasure  to  Miaulis,  for  a  striking  proof  that  all  good  has 
not  departed  from  them.  MiauUs  was  born  at  Hydra,  and 
educated  on  the  water :  he  is  about  sixty  years  of  age  \  his 
firame,  large,  and  rather  corpulent,  is  well  made,  and  full 
of  vigour.  His  countenance  is  one  of  those  most  difficult 
to  describe,  yet  most  strongly  impressive ;  it  inspires  with 
affection  and  respect;  ahd  though  there  is  no  mark  of  greats 
ness  about  it,  yet  you  see  there,  the  kind  heart,  the  firm  mind ; 
you  know  not  why  or  wherefore,  but  you  see  in  his  face 
enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  the  face  of  an  htmest  man. 
His  complexion  is  Jight,  and  rather  florid;  his  features 
strongly  marked ;  the  nose  particularly  large  ;  and  his  eyes 
of  a  mild  hazel  colour.  Strangers  are  always  struck  with 
his  patriarchal  appearances  and  after  ever  so  short  an  in- 
terview, go  away  satisfied  that  there  is  at  least  one  honest, 
pure  patriot,  in  Greece. 

M faulis  inherited  some  property  fi-om  his  father,  and  like 
all  his  fellow  islanders,  he  followed  the  sea  from  his  youth. 

their  own  Uag^aage,  and  the  Italian.  Bat  they  ^re  too  devout  worship- 
pers of  Mammon,  to  apply  themaelrea  much  to  learning;.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly clanoiiji ;  a  mao  is  bound  by  strong  ties  to  revenge  the  death 
of  a  relation  (even  if  removed  to  the  sixteenth  degree)^  by  the  blood  of 
his  murderer. 

They  are  extremely  neat  in  their  persons ;  and  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a 
spot' in  the  world  where  the  whole  people  are  so  well,  and  cleanly  dreised 
as  at  Hydra..  Their  houses  are  clean  as  those  of  Dutchmen.  They 
are  all  built  of  stone,  and  painted  white ;  generally  they  are  low,  bul 
some  of  them  are  ldl|;^,and  magnificent ;  those  of  Tombazi,  Miaulis,  Con« 
duriottis,  and  some  others,  are  four  stories  high,  well  Knished,  and  famished; 
and  having  court-yards  paved  with  marble.  There  are  in  Hydra^ 
three  mints  for  making  eoanterfeit  Tarkfih  coin,  which  is  sent  to  Tur- 
key and  pat  into  circulation. 
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For  a  great  number  of  years  he  sailed  in  his  own  ship,  and 
by  commerce  gained  a  very  considerable  fortune  ;  and  al- 
ways stood  high  in  character  among  the  Hydriotes,  who 
were  then  remarkable  for  their  integriiy  in  mercantile  inau- 
adiam*    He  had  long  sighed  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, though  enjoying  every  thing  that  wealth  could  com- 
mand ;  though  his  native  island  was  never  sullied  by  the 
foot  of  a  Moslem,  and  escaped  all  direct  oppression,  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  supply  of  a  quota  of 
seamen  to  the  Turkish  fleet ;  still,  in  common  with  many 
around  him  he  felt  bitterly  the  degradation  of  Greece  ;  and 
was  ready  to  risk  fortune  and  life  in  any  rational  scheme 
for  her  redemption.     He  was  averse  to  the  struggle  being 
commenced  at  the  precise  period  it  was  commenced  ;  be* 
cause  he  did  not  consider  the  people  sufficiently  enlighten- 
ed, to  conduct  it  to  a  favourable  issue :  but  when  once  the 
blow  was  atnlck,  he  embarked  heartily  in  the  cause,  and 
has  ever  been  foremost  in  exposing  himself,  in  sacrificing 
bis  fortune,  in  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to  govern- 
ment, and  perfect  disinterestedness  of  action. 

Such  is  the  man  who  commanded  the  Greek  fleet ;  and 
so  irreproachable  is  his  character,  that  even  in  Greece, 
where  the  people  are  so  jealous  and  suspicious  of  their  lead- 
ing men,  that  the  least  foible  cannot  escape  them,  no  voice 
13  ever  raised  against  Miaulis ;  all  parties  imite  in  consider- 

^  Conversing  with  Mavrocordatos  a  few  dajrs  before  I  left  Greece,  I  ex- 
^(Treased  to  him  my  doubts  about  what  I  had  often  heard  of  the  honesty  and 
^food  faith  of  the  Hydriotes,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  replied-^^  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how 
ieven  years  should  so  completely  change  a  body  of  men ;  yet  so  it  is.  War 
and  its  attendants,  anarchy  and  confusion,  has  altered  the  Hydriotes 
f)t>m  an  industrious,  sober,  and  honest  people,  to  what  you  now  see  them.  ' 
Such  a  thing  as  a  note  or  bond,  was  almost  unknown ;  a  merchant  would 
lend  another  money,  and  only  request  him  to  make  a  minute  of  it;  he 
would  ship  goods  on  board  a  vessel,  and  take  no  biU  of  lading ;  vessels 
would  come  into  port,  and  the  captain  and  crew  run  to  see  their  friends, 
leaving  the  vessel  unlocked,  and  perhaps  specie  on  board.  Shops  were  left 
open  by  their  owners  without  fear,  and  often  the  shutters  only  closed,  and 
the  door  lathed  during  the  night.  This  was  the  case  also  in  Spetzia  and 
Ij^ra:  the  word  of  a  morchaxU,  or  a  sea  captain,  was  sacred. 
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ing  him  perfectly  pure  and  disinterested  in  hist  patriotism. 
And  a  doubt  expressed  of  it,  would  sound  as  strange  to  a 
Greek,  as  it  would  to  an  American,  to  hear  the  patriotism 
of  Washington  questioned.  ..;;  «i.  .   ^ 

The  principal  service  performed  by  the-  Greek  fleet  this 
year,  was  the  protection  it  gave  to  the'islands.  The  large 
and  fertile  one  of  Samos  particularly,  which  it  was  a'part 
.of  the  Capitan  Pashaw^s  plan  to  devastate,  was  saved ;  and 
its  numerous  inhabitants  who  had  all  become  perfectly  free, 
were  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands. 

A  division  of  the  fleet  had  also  gone  with  troops  to  assist 
the  insurgents  in  Candia. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  weeks 
before  the  Greeks  could  collect  the  means  to  get  their  ves- 
sels to  sea,  the.  Turkish  fleet  had  left  the  Dardanelles,  and 
joined  by  sev^al  Algerine  and  Tunisian  cruisers,  (which  are 
in  reality  active  and  efficient  ships,)  proceeded  to  supply  the 
different  Turkish  fojtresses,  which  are  on  the  sea  coast. 
The  fleet  was  more  efficient  and  less  unwieldy  than  it 
ever  had  been  before,  because  the  large  ships  of  the  line 
had  been  left  at  home,  as  they  presented  such  fair  marks 
for  the  Greek  fire-ships. 

The  Capitah  Pashaw  then,  with  his  long  line  of  frigates 
and  corvettes,  swept  slowly  across  the  iEgean,  and  threw 
supplies  successively  into  Carysto,  Negropont,  Volo,  Ko- 

—  • 

ron,  Modon,  and  Patrass.  He^sent  a  division  to  the 
fortresses  in  Candia,  and  having  left  a  small  division  oflf 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  he  set  out  on  his  return. 
But  the  Greeks  had  by  this  time  got  their  miniature  fleet 
out  to  sea;  Miaulis  met  the  Capitan  Pashaw  near  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Negropont,  and  attacked 
him  with  a  fire  ship — -the  fleets  approaching  one  another, 
and  keeping  up  a  heavy,  but  harmless  firing.  The  violence 
of  the  wind  prevented  the  Greeks  from  reaping  any  advan- 
tage from  their  bndots^  and  the  fleets  separated. 

Near  Lemnos  however,  the  Greeks  again  overtook  their 
enemies,  who  were  hastening  toward  the  Dardanelles ;  and 
a  smart  action  commenced,  which  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
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tkn  of  one  Turkirii  oorrelte,  and  several  mtll  reaidB,  and 
the  capture  of  several  trantporti. 

The  Capitan  Paahaw  retired  withm  the  Dafdanellea,  to 
the  very  entrance  of  which,  he  was  fiiilowed  by  the  light 
OieclL  vessels* 

Miaufis  also  attacked  a  Turkish  division,  coBToyiog  some 
TCBsels  from  Salonika  to  Negropont,  scattered  them, 
and  took  several  transports*  Bat  the  most  important  ope- 
ration of  the  Greek  fleet  this  season,  was  the  landing  made 
from  it  at  many  places  in  the  Macedonia.  These  were 
only  eJDcorsionB  to  carry  off  cattle  or  to  plonder :  but  they 
kept  the  Turks  in  alarm,  and  (iimished  a  most  exceOent 
excuse  to  the  different  Turkish  governors,  fer  not  sending 
thdr  contingent  of  troops  to  the  army. 

Descents  werealso  made  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but 
these  seldom  had  any  other  result  than  alarming  the  Turks, 
and  drawing  down  their  vengeance  on  the  harmless  Greek 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  For  every  4>eep  earned  off, 
scores  of  Greeks  were  beheaded ;  and  for  every  Turk  whom 
the  sailors  killed  or  took,  in  their  deticents  along  the  coast, 
the  plundering  and  burning  of  Greek  villages,  and  the  Mood 
of  their  inhabitants,  atoned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Candia — JR^ofo  m  that  island — Tiymbazi  appointed  to 
direct  it — Turkish  cruelties — Interference  of  Egypt — 
Notice  of  the  life^  gevAus^  and  power,  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Jealousies  between  the  Oreek  Senate 
and  the  Executive  Body — Violence  of  the  Executive — 
Senate  pronounces  sentence  of  deposition  against  tJie 
Executive — Senate  appoints  a  new  Executive — Cti>t7 
Dissentions — Mavrocordato  resumes  the  Government  of 
Western  Greece — Considerations  on  the  progress  of  the 
Revolt. 

The  position  of  Candia  is  so  advantageous ;  its  extent  is 
80  great,  its  climate  so  delicious,  its  soil  so  fertile,  its  pro- 
ducts so  rich  and  various,  and  its  castles  so  strong,  that  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Then  its  ancient  history  is  so  interesting ;  the 
changes  which  it  has  experienced,  so  many,  and  so  strange, 
that  it  presents  the  finest  field  for  an  historian.  The  part 
which  it  has  taken  in  the  late  struggle,  would  alone  fiirnish 
him  with  much  interesting  matter.  But  our  limits  will  not 
allow  a  minute  examination  of  .this  ;  nor  a  detail  of  those 
actions,  by  which  Kourmoulis,%  Antonio  Milledonius,  and 
some  others,  rendered  themselves  dear  tp  their  country, 
and  which  only  terminated  with  their  lives. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Harmostis,  or 
Captain  General  of  Crete,  Emanuel  Tombazi  sailed  from 
Hydra  with  a  small  division  of  the  fleet,  for  Candia,  and 
landed  upon  the  island  with  a  few  soldiers,  collected  princi- 
pally fi-om  the  Morea.  He  was  accompanied  by  some 
foreigners,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  captain  F. 
A.  Hastings,  an  Englishman  of  fortune  ;  and  a  man  of  cool, 
clear  judgement.  Landing  near  Kisamos,  Tombazi  imme- 
diately invested  that  place  by  land  and  sea ;  and  in  a  short 
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time,  compeDed  it  to  surrender.  Its  garrison  was  safety 
sent  to  Canea,  another  Turkish  fortress.  Tombazi  then 
pushed  into  the  interior,  invested  Selino,  and  endeayoored 
to  unite  with  and  assist  the  native  Candiotes,  who  were  in 


The  war  in  Candia  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Turks, 
with  that  barbarity  which  so  often  marks  Mahometan  sol- 
diery ;  but  which,  in  this  instance,  was  carried  to  excess. 
The  villages  were  burned,  and  the  fields  devastated,  and  the 
women  and  children  put  to  death ; — all  this  was  a  matter  of 
course.  But,  this  was  not  the  half;  every  day  miserable 
Greeks  who  had  been  taken,  were  put  to  death  with  all  ibe 
torments  that  cruelty  could  devise ;  dozens  of  them  could 
be  seen  writhing  on  books,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
castles;  many  were  crucified;  and  others  were  impaled 
alive,  and  roasted  before  slow  fires. 

It  is  true  the  Greeks  sometimes  retaliated  dreadfiiHy  on 
their  prisoners ;  but  it  was  by  a  wild  soldiery,  urged  on  by 
the  memory  of  their  country's  thousand  wrongs,  and  stimu- 
lated to  immediate  revenge  of  the  horrid  barbarities  con- 
tinually committed  by  the  Turks.  In  this  as  in  every,  other 
instance,  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 

• 

partiesL  The  outrages  of  the  Greeks  were  committed  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  contrary  to  the  wish  and 
exertionsof  their  chiefii,  and  of  every  leading  man.  But  with 
the  Turks,  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  a  regular  system  of 
cruelty,  pursued  by  every  one,  from  Sultan  Kassapi,*  down 
to  the  lowest  Janissary.  The  Koran,  in  the  Chapter  of  the 
Sword,  says,  ^^  When  you  are  with  the  infidels,  kill  them, 
cut  ofi*  their  heads,  tiie  them,  put  them  in  the  fire,  keep 
them  as  slaves,  or  make  them  pay  a  ransom,  as  you  may 
judge  best.  Finally,  give  them  no  rest ;  cease  not  to  per- 
secute them,  until  they  shall  be  submitted  to  you.''t 

The  insurgents  got  almost  complete  possession  of  the 
open  country ;  and  the  Turkish  population  was  driven  from 

^  This  name,  which  signifiea  butcher,  ia  applied  by  the  Graeks  to  the 
present  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
t  Voutier,  p,  1. 
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it,  and  shut  up  in  the  various  fortresses,  of  which  Candia, 
orMtyax^KuvJ^v;  Canea,  Sudo  Retimos,  and  Grabousi,  are 
so  strong,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  hopes  of  reducing  them 
except  by  famine.  They  were  built  by  the  Venetians,  in 
positions  very  strong  by  nature,  and  fortified  according  to 
the  best  rules  of  art.  And  the  capture  of  one  of  them  had 
cost  the  Turks  twenty  years  siege. 

.  The  Egyptifin  fleet  under  Ismael  Gibraltar,  the  admiral 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  had  arrived  in  the  spring,  but  was  merely 
able  to  supply  the  fortresses  with  provisions.  He  returned 
agun  in  the  autumn,  and  besides  the  troops  he  had  brought, 
he  took  i)p  five  thousand  men  at  Candia,  and  landing  them 
near  Rietymos,  they  united  with  the  Turks  of  Canea,  and 
sallying  into  the  country,  they  burned  thirty-five  villages, 
massacred  great  numbers  of  the  peasantry,  and  carried  ofi* 
many  captives.  Many  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
(above  a  thousand  in  number,)  had  taken  refii'ge  in  a  large 
cavern  near  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  they  were  found  by 
the  Turks,  who  immediately  proceeded  with  hellish  joy,  to 
fiU  the  entrance  with  straw  and  combustibles  of  every  kind, 
to  which  they  set  fire,  and  .the  smoke  rolling  into  the 
cavern,  destroyed  by  a  miserable  death  every  wretch  in  it. 

Tombazi  hastened  to  meet  this  force,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  it  back  to  the  fortresses,  where  it  was  shut  up.  And 
the  campaign  in  Candia  ended  by  the  Greeks  getting  pos- 
session of  all  the  open  country,  but  without  any  fortress  of 
strength.  But  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  in  Candia  began 
to  assume  a  more  unfavourable  appearance,  fi*om  the  mo- 
ment the  Egyptian  Satrap  undertook  the  conquest  of  that 
island. 

Mehemet  Ali  Pashaw,  commonly  known  as  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  had  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Sultan,  and 
taken  part  against  the  Greeks ;  contrary  to  the  prophecies 
made  by  all  those  politicians  who  knew,  or  thought  they 
knew  his  interest  But  the  wily  old  satrap  thought  differ- 
ently ;  and  hailed  with  more  than  usual  reverence,  the  fir- 
man which  ordered  him  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Griaours  of 
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Candia,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  c<Hninand  of  that  moft 
important  island.  He  obeyed  the  order,  and  the  call  of  Iw 
own  inclination  and  interest ;  and  we  have  seen  how  80«a 
his  systematic  and  well  directed  efibrts  checked  the  pra- 
gress  of  the  insurrection  in  that  island. 

But  this  extraordinary  man,  who  has  shown  hiaaseif  sa- 
perior  in  power  to  his  great  master  the  Sublime  SultaO) 
and  whose  interference  has  had  such  a  poweriiil  effect  on 
the  Greek  cause,  deserves  a  considerable  share  of  our 
attention. 

Mehemet  (called  abroad  Mohammed)  Ali,  was  bom  in 
Romelia,  at  a  Uttle  town  called  CaTale,  in  the  year  17flS. 
His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Turkish  Armatob*  Yom^ 
Mehemet  was  fortunate  enough  at  an  early  age,  to  be 
taken  into  the  house  of  the  Tchorbac^  or  governor  of  the 
district,  «is  a  companion,  or  rather  instmcter  to  his  son ;  fiir 
Mehemet  had  early  given  proof  of  great  ci^mic^,  bodi 
as  a  partisan  soldier,  and  in  some  Kttte  mercantiie  trans- 
actions. 

When  the  Porte  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Fiendi 
in  Egypt,  the  Tchorbadgi  of  Cavale  among  others,  was 
called  upon  to  supply  his  contingent  of  troops ;  and  he  seat 
300  Albanians,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mehemet.    On  his  arrival  in  Egypt^  the 
luxurious  young  Turk  became  disgusted  with  a  camp  life, 
and  returned  home,  leaving  the  command  of  his  men  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  thus  became  Bim  Bashaw.    He  imme- 
diately distinguished  himself  by  his  bravmy,  and  moie  by 
his  management ;  and  before  the  war  had  dosed,  was  d^- 
nified  with  the  title  of  Pashaw  of  one  tail.    Other  two  ta& 
were  successively  added,  in  consequence  of  his  ability  ia  the 
management  of  affairs  in  that  stormy  period,  when  E^ypt 
was  distracted  by  the  struggle  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Mamelukes.     Mehemet  by  artiid  manag^neat  betweeo 
the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  with  his  Albanians,  oa  vriMm 
he  could  depend,  soon  made  himself  superior  m  power  and 
reputation  to  all  the  commanders  of  the^Suhaa  tj^re ;  and 
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was  at  last,  rather  by  necessity,  than  any  peculiar  favour  of 
tb€  Porte,  named  Governor  of  Egypt. 

Partly  by  art,  partly  by  force,  he  reduced  the  fierce  and 
unruly  Mamelukes  to  the  necessity  of  ceasing^  hostilities, 
«nd  retiring  to  Upper  Egypt  But  when  during  their  tem- 
porary difference  with  Turkey,  the  British  landed  an  army 
in  Egypt,  in  1807,  it  was  expected  that  the  Mamelukes 
vrottld  join  them.  Mehemethowe ver,by  hiSintrigues  prevent- 
ed this  union  from  taking  place  to  any  great  extent.  He 
fomented  jealousies  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  prevented  union  in  their  counsels  and  actions^  The 
Brkish  were  defeated  by  the  Turkish  cavalry  in  several  un- 
important affairs ;  from  their  want  of  prudence,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  and  contempt  of  their  enemies.  The 
expedition  failed ;  and  Mebemet  had  nothing  to  oppose  him 
but  the  Mamelukes,  who  still  asserted  their  pretensipns  to  the 
command  of  Egypt.  Them  he  deceived  so  far,  by  the  most 
sacred  j>rom]ses  sworn  ^pon  the  Kor&n,  and  backed  by  the 
more  solemn  protestations  of  the  S.ultan,  that  most  of  their 
cfaiefi,  with  about  six  hundred  followers,  were  induced 
after  making  peace,  to  come  to  Cairo.  Here  in  the  most 
treacherous  and  cowardly  manner^  they  were  all  put  to 
death.  Arrangements  had  hem  made  for  seizing  upon 
them  at  the  same  time,  411  whatever  part  of  Egypt  |jiey 
CQold  be  found ;  and  in  one  day,  that  race  of  magnificent 
and«  warlike  horsemen  was  exterminated.  This^  bloody 
act  must  ever  remain  a.  blot  on  the  character  of  Mehemet 
Aii,  and  refute  his  claim  to  be  called  free  from  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  most  Turkish  leaders.  It  is  alike  in  vain  to 
plead  his  necessities,  or  the  imperative  orders  of  the  Sultan, 
Mebemet  Ali  had  long  been  preparing  to  obey  the  oft 
repeated  orders  of  the  SuUan,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  Wahabees.  He  had  feared  to  leave  the  Mame- 
lukes unsubdued  behind  him ;  but  now  that  they  were  for- 
ev^  at  rest,  he  prepared  for  immediate  action.  The  Wa- 
habees, who  may  be  considered  the  Protestants,  or  reform- 
ed among  the  Mahometans,  wercj,  first  noticed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the,,  proselytes  of  the 
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Turkish  Luther— Mohammed  Ebn  Abdul  Wabar.*  The 
sect  spread  rapidly  owtr  Arabia,  and  at  last  bade  defianee 
to  the  power  of  the  Sultan. 

Mehemet  All's  expedition  was  led  by  his  son  Tgossood 
Pashaw ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  Wahabees  was  effected 
by  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Tousboud 
in  the  command  of  the  army.  Mehemet  Ali  gained  both 
power  and  reputation  by  reducing  the  Wahabees,  who  had 
defied  so  many  Pasbaws. 

He  then  determined  to  push  his  arms  throu^,  and  be- 
yond Upper  Egypt ;  and  an  army  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Ishmael,  and  reduced  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and 
Kerdosan;  large,  and  to  him  important  provinces.  The 
expedition  was  completely  successful ;  but  cost  Mehemet 
the  loss  of  many  soldiers,  and  the  life  of  his  son  Ishmael, 
who  was  assassinated.  His  remarkable  success  where  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Sultan  had  been  so  often  foiled,  was  attri- 
butable to  the  introduction  of  system  into  his  army.  His 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
recruits,  were  in  rude  imitation  of  the  European  manner; 
but  so  far  superior  to  any  thing  Turkish,  that  it  made  him 
irresistible. 

Thus  having  established  his  fame  and  his  power  abroad, 
Mehemet  began  the  internal  reform  of  Egypt ;  and  so  ma- 
naged the  resources  of  that  most  fertile  country,  that  in  a 
few  years  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 

*  He  attempted  to  reform  the  abmet  which  had  crept  into  Mahometan- 
ism.  The  principal  points  on  which  he  insisted,  were :  Not  to  allow  smok- 
ing, it  being  entirely  useless.  Not  to  build  mosques,  and  to  pull  down  those 
which  were  built;  they  being  idolatrous  vanities,  and  the  sight  of  them  in- 
spiring the  ignorant  with  an  idea  that  Grod  is  a  being  like  themselTes,  dweU- 
ing  in  houses.  Not  to  allow  males  to  array  themselves  in  silks,  or  ornament 
themselves  with  gold ;  these  things  being  proper  only  for  women,  to  whose 
beauty  they  add.  Not  to  drink  spiritous  liquors.  To  pray  five  times  per 
day.  To  relinquish  the  severe  fast  during  the  Rhamazam ;  to  eat  at  noon 
Y>n  the  days  of  that  festival ;  and  not  abstain  all  day,  in  order  to  eat  and  riot 
all  night.  To  prohibit  games  of  chance.  To  prohibit  usury.  To  prohibit 
codomy.  To  prohibit  prostitution.  To  give  to  the  poor  the  hundredth 
part  of  one^s  substance.  To  make  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  To 
prohibit  msgic,  &c.— Jlfetigui,  p,  462,  t,  2. 
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of  Turkey.  With  great  difficulty,  but  with  the  most' con- 
summate prudence  and  perse veraiBce,  he  overcame  the 
Turkish  prejudices  so  far  as  to  form  an  army,  which  he 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner.  He  procured  French 
and  Italian  officers  to  drill  his  men ;  and  to  all  who  would 
apostatize,  he  gave  commands.  Gen.  Boyer,  a  Frenchman, 
was  of  great  use ;  but  CoL  Seve,  a  man  of  more  talent  and 
less  principle,  embracing  Mahomietanism,  was  raised  to 
high  command  under  the  title  of  Suliman  Bey.  Mehemet 
began  by  drilling  the  Nubians,  and  other  slaves,  who  had 
been  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  succeeding, 
he  made  a  conscription  among  his  own  subjects ;  and  his  dis- 
ciplined troops  amounted  in  a  short  time  to  thirty  thousand 
men. 

At  the  same  time  he  devoted  himself  to  improvements 
of  all  kinds;  he  cut  a  canal,  at  immense  expense 
and  labour,  connecting  Alexandria  with  the  Nile.  This 
is  fifty  miles  in  length,  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and 
twelve  in  depth.  None  but  a  despot  could  have  finished  it 
as  Mehemet  Ali  did,  in  one  year,  and  at  so  low  a  price.  He 
gave  orders  to  the  chiefs  in  the  difierent  provinces,  who 
marched  down  their  people  Uke  cattle ;  each  chief  had  then 
a  certain  number  of  miles  assigned  to  him,  and  he  set  his 
people  to  work  at  digging.  They  were  miserably  supplied 
with  tools,  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  mud  from  sunrise  to 
sunset ;  often  having  nothing  but  their  hands  with  which  to 
scoop  it  up.  In  this  unhealthy  employment  ten  thousand 
of  the  peasantry  perished  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men  were  employed  upon  it.  Now  large  vessels 
can  enter  it. 

He  carried  the  growth  of  cotton  to  a  great  extent,  so 
that  in  1823,  he  exported  180,000  bales,  estimated  at  nearly 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Indigo,  silk,  sugar,  &c.,  under  his 
protection,  began  to  be  cultivated.  Nor  was  this  all ;  this 
extraordinary  man,  free  from  all  Turkish  prejudices,  intro- 
duced improvements  of  all  kinds ;  European  artists,  manu- 
facturers, mechanists,  engineers,  armourers,  &c.  swarmed  to 
Egypt,  to  live  on  his  munificence,  and  establish  works  of  all 
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kinds.    Not  only  k  powder  made,  cannon  bored,  maekeU 
manufactored,  and  nitre  purified,  in  Egypt ;  bat  there,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Turkish  empire,  where  twenty  yean  ago 
the  si|^t  of  a  wheelbarrow  would  have  been  a  w<Hiderfid 
phenomenon,  and  the  turning  of  a  grindstone  crank,  an  in- 
explicable mystery ;  now,  in  every  part  is  heard  the  strokes 
of  the  saw  mill,  the  labouring  of  steam  engines,  and  the 
buzz  of  cotton-spindles.    The  power  of  one  man  in  there 
erecting  buildings  of  all  kinds,  establishing  arsenals,  and 
manufactories,  digging  canals,  and  introducing  every  im- 
provem^it  that  the  civilized  world  can  boast  of :  vessels 
are  carrying  the  produce  of  Egypt  to  every  part  of  the  Me*- 
diterranean,  and  reluming  loaded  with  the  produce  of  ev^y 
part  of  the  globe ;  while  a  fleet  of  proud  fiigates,  built 
after  the  best  models,  in  the  different  patiB  of  Europe,  is 
ready  to  carry  the  army  of  Egypt  to  any  part  that  it  should 
be  directed  to  attack.    Sudi  is  the  country,  and  such  is  the 
man,  who  now  undertook  to  assist  his  nominal  mast^, 
though  real  inferior,  the  Sultan,  to  crush  his  unruly  Greek 
subjects. 

And  whence  is  this  power  derived  ?  how  sprang  it  up, 
mushroom  like,  in  a  day  7  Whence  is  drawn  the  mon^  to 
support  these  various  institutions,  which  are  yet  too  young 
to  support  themselves  ?    It  is  drawn  from  the  toil  and  sweat 

of  two  millions  of  people ;  from  the  oppression  of  his  subjectsr, 
who  get  up  early,  labour  hard,  eat  little,  lie  down  late,  curse 
the  Pashaw,  and  yet  get  up  again  the  next  morning  to  renew 
the  same  drudgery.  There  is  no  country  perhaps,  where  op- 
pression comes  so  directly  and  severely  upon  the  people,  and 
where  it  is  so  impossible  for  an  individual  to  prosper,  as  in 
Egypt.  No  man  is  allowed  to  be  idle.  The  peasant  after  pay- 
ingenormous  taxes, sets  aside  a  scanty  portionof  his  produce, 
for  the  support  of  his  family ;  and  must  seH  the  rest  to  the 
Pashaw,  who  fixes  his  own  price,  and  thus  gets  the  profit 
of  the  grower.  The  merchant  must  buy  of  the  Pashaw 
alone ;  who  thus  gets  the  profit  of  the  exporter.  Goods 
brought  into  the  country,  are  sold  to  the  Pashaw,  who  thns 
gets  the  profit. of  the  importer;  and  the  people,  buyipg 
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them  of  hki  agents,  he  gets  the  profit  of  the  retailer.  The 
Pashaw  absorbs  every  thing ;  the  people  work  like  slaves, 
and  he  gets  the  prc^t  They  are  plunged  in  the  most  pro- 
foimd  i|^orance.  They  are  Uable  at  any  moment  to 
con8cripti<m  for  the  army,  or  for  some  public  work.  They 
are  sufaject  to  impositions  of  all  kinds,  and  enjoy  none  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

It  is  strange, — ^it  seems  an  inconsistency  in  the  conduct 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  that  he,  so  clear  sighted,  should  not  see 
that  his  system  is  one  which  must  bring  its  own  ruin.  It 
would  seem  that  he  calculates  on  nothing  beyond  his  own 
life ;  he  acts  as  a  tenant  who  has  a  life-lease  of  a  farm,  and 
is  determined  not  to  bring  it  to  the  greatest  perfection,  but 
to  force  fi-om  it  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  even  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  ruining  it.  No  country  can  long  flourish,  whose 
pro^rity  is  not  founded  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  other  man  in  Turkey  could 
accomplish  what  Mehemet  Ali  has  done  in  Egypt,  or  could 
continue  his  institutions  a  single  year.  And  it  is  altogether 
probable,  Aat  the  moment  he  dies,  all  his  improvements 
will  go  4o  ruin,  since  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  Ibrahim 
Pashaw,  has  neither  the  ability,  nor  inclination,  to  support 
them. 

Mehemet  AU  is  in  reality,  independent  of  the  Sultan ;  but 
he  has  too  much  wisdom  to  run  the  least  risk  of  losing  the 
'  substance,  in  gradping  at  the  shadow.    He  is  content  to 
rule  in  his  dominions  with  despotic  power,  and  to  pay  anomi- 
nal  tribute  to  thePcNrte.    He  undertook  the  war  in  Greece, 
not  fit>m  necessity,  but  firom  inclination.    He  imagined 
he  should  conquer  the  Morea  as  easily  as  he  had  conquered 
Arabia,  Nubia,  and  SennaiM- ;  and  thus  acquire  more  exten- 
sive dominions.     He    calculated  also  upon  having  the 
Greeks  under  his  control,  ready  to  let  loose  upon  the  Sultan, 
if  ever  he  should  choose  to  defy  his  power.    But  he  sadly 
mistook;  and  was  to  find  in  Greece,  the  tomb  of  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  of  his  soldiers ;  the  quicksand  in 
which  was  to  be  swallowed  the  treasures  which  he  had 
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amassed  for  the  security  of  his  independence,  and  the  im- 
provement of  Egypt  ;--but  we  are  anticipating. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  National  Assembly,  the 
military  party  completely  triumphed  over  the  one  which 
had  at  least  the  appearance  of  being  friendly  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  order.  Four  out  of  five  members  of  the  New 
Executive  were  military  chieftains ;  and  hardly  had  govern- 
ment arrived  at  Tripolitza,  when  it  began  to  be  perceived 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  at  variance  in  opinion 
with  the  Executive.  Mavrocordatos  acted  as  chief  Secre* 
tary  to  the  latter ;  but  probably  only  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  connected  with  the  government;  for  he  was 
hostile  to  every  measure  of  the  Executive.  The  Senaie 
dreading  the  violence  of  the  Executive,  yet  unwilfing  to 
confess  it,  or  yield  the  shadow  of  that  supreme  power, 
which  by  right  and  the  constitution  belonged  to  it :  chose 
for  its  president  John  Orlando,  a  man  remarkaUe  only  for 
his  having  married  the  sister  of  Conduriottis,  who  was  re- 
markable only  for  being  the  richest  man  in  Greece. 

Jealousies  soon  manifested  themselves  very  plainly :  the 
Senate  accused  the  Executive  of  ambitious  designs,  and  a 
wish  to  use  unconstitutional  means  to  raise  money.  While 
the  Executive  accused  the  Senate  of  cramping  its  exertions, 
by  refusing  it  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  and  tlie  defence  of  the  country. 

A  kind  of  surly  union  between  the  two  bodies  being  at 
last  effected,  Colocotroni,  Vice  President  of  the  executive, 
(who  knew  no  more  about  government  than  he  did  about 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,)  left  Tripolitza  for  the  army. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone  than  the  other  party  began  to  take 
courage.  Orlando  was  induced  to  resign  his  post  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  ;*  and  Alexander  Mavrocordato  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  Colocotroni  heard  of  this, 
he  came  furiously  back  to  Tripolitza,  with  a  body  of  his  sd- 


*  It  IS  probable  that  Orlando,  who  is  an  imbecile,  was  indooed  by  Mav- 
rocordato to  resign  and  make  way  for  him,  upon  the  promise  of  being  iont 
to  London,  a  deputy  for  the  projected  loan. 
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diers,  swearing  vengeance  against  the  Senate,  for  daring 
to  elevate  his  enemy  to  this  high  post ;  and  against  Mavro- 
eordato,  for  daring  to  accept  it.  So  outrageous  was  he 
that  Mavrocordato  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  took  refuge  in 
Hyifra,  where  he  bad  long  been  making  friends,  and  where 
he  tried  to  ridse  a  party  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  mili- 
taiy  one. 

This  violent  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  was 
upon  the  plea  that  Mavrocordato  was  bound  to  serve  as  its 
chief  secretary,  and  insisted  that  the  Senate  should  choose 
another  President.    But  this  body  remained  firm,  as  it  had 
reason  and  common  sense  on  its  side.    The  senators,  how- 
ever left  TripoUtza,  and  convened  at  the  island  of  Salamis, 
where  they  were  secure  from  the  influence  that  the  Execu- 
tive might  exercise  over  them,  by  means  of  the  soldiery.  A 
war  of  recrimination  was  now  commesced  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive ;  proclamations,  protests  and  de- 
clarations flew  thickly  and  fast;  and  no  other  business 
was  thought  of.    But  the  enemy  was  makmg  progress ; 
danger  began  to  press  upon  the  country,  and  the  Senate, 
unwilling  to  break  with  the  Executive,  and  cause  a  civil  war, 
which  it  knew  would  follow;  consented  to  come  to  Argos, 
eight  miles  from  Napoli,  where  the  Executive  was.  The  latter 
not  content  with  this  step,  insisted  that  the  Senate  should 
enter  the  walls  of  Napoli,  and  hold  its  meetings  there.    But 
this  would  have  been  going  intq  the  den  of  the  lion ;  for 
Napoli  was  commanded  by  Pantos,  eldest  son  of  Coloco- 
troni ;  many  of  whose  soldiers  wo^Id  have  moej^ed  at  any 
one,  who  should  have  talked  to  thein  of  other,  or  higher 
authority,  than  that  of  the  chief  who  paid  and  fed  them. 
Colocotroni  himself,  had  a  short  time  before  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Executive,  allured  by  the  expected  plunder  of 
Corinth ;  but  li^  had  influence  in  that  body  by  means  of  his 
creature  Andreas  Metaxas,  a  member  of  it. 

Finding  all  attempts  to  bring  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
over  to  their  side,  (the  grand  question  being  the  sale  of 
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national  lands,  which  the  chieb  wished  to  effect,)  the  Ex- 
ecutive sent  Panes  Colocotroni  and  Niketas  to  Aigos,  to 
wrguit  the  case  with  the  Senate.  And  that  their  arguoieiiti 
might  be  prevailing  <M)es,  those  chie&  were  directed  to  t^ 
a  body  of  armed  men  with  them.  They  did  so,  and  enter- 
ing  the  chamber  where  the  Senate  was,  they  used  vioieiit 
and  threatening  language ;  the  sitting  was  broken  ap,  and 
the  senators  fled  The  records  were  siezed  by  the  cloefi, 
which  was  the  principal  object ;  for  with  these,  and  the  small 
minority  of  senators  which  was  on  its  side,  the  Executife 
hoped  to  put  a  good  appearance  on  the  business.  Bot  in 
the  evening,  a  Captain  Zapheropolos  contrived  to  get  both 
soldiers  and  chie&  merry  with  wine ;  and  while  they  were 
dancing,  he  carried  off  the  records  and  archives,  and  re- 
stored them  to  the  Senate. 

The  senators  reassembled  at  Cranidhi,  in  the  south^n  part 
of  the  Argolis,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  depose  the 
Executive,  after  the  members  of  it  had  been  found  giiilty, 
by  a  commission  of  nine  senators,  on  the  following  charges : 
I.  For  having  misapplied  the  funds  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces.  2.  For  having  allowed  two  members  to  carry  on 
the  functions  of  the  Executive.  3.  For  promoting  officers 
contrary  to  law.  4.  For  having  sold  the  cannon  at  Napoli, 
without  consulting  the  Senate.  5.  For  uniting  the  cantons 
of  St  Pierre  and  Pratos,  without  consultiog  the  Senate. 
6.  For  selling  Turkish  slaves  contrary  to  law.  7.  For 
having  proclaimed  the  sale  of  national  property,  without 
consulting  the  Senate.  8.  For  allowing  the  finance  minister 
to  establish  a  monopoly  of  salt  9.  For  sending  Mr. 
Metoxa,  a  member  of  the  Executive,  to  Carihs,  and  leaving 
the  supreme  body  of  the  state  with  only  two  persons ;  and 
from  that  period  having  avoided  all  correspondence  with 
the  Senate.  10.  For  allowing  Metaxa  to  ofliciate  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive,  after  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
a  dismissal  by  a  commission  of  the  Senate.  11.  For  not 
allowing  Mr.  CoUetti  to  officiate  a»  a  member  of  the  Ex* 
ecutive;,  after  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Senate.    12.  For 
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haviBg  allowed  an  armed  body  to  molest  the  Senate  while 
-at  Argos.* 

The  Senate  immediately  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  Exe- 
<iutive,  of  which  George  Conduriottis  was  President ;  Pa- 
niotti  Botazis,  John  Coletti,  and  Nikolo  Londos,  were  the 
Riembers :  the  fifth  was  not  named. 

The  minority  of  the  Senate  retired  to  Tripolitza,  where 
Colocotroni  himself  held  the  power ;  and  some  attempts 
Mrere  made  to  keep  up  the  pretension  of  being  the  lawful 
goyerament,  while  preparations  were  carried  on  to  make  it  a 
real  one,  by  force.  The  different  chie&  in  their  provinces, 
were  called  upon  to  resist  enslavement  by  the  islanders. 

The  new  Executive  and  the  Senate  took  active  and  en- 
ergetic measures  to  put  down  those  whom  they  justly  and 
legally  Considered  rebels,  and  to  get  possession  of  Napoli 
di  Romania. 

Mavrocordato,  having  been  reappointed  governor  of  West- 
em  Greece,  sailed  with  a  detachment  of  Hydriote  vessels 
with  supplies  for  Missilonghi ;  and,  as  has  been  se<en,  arriv- 
ed before  it,  just  after  the  retiring  of  the  Scodrian  Musta- 
pha^s  army  from  before  Anatolico.  Having  driven  away 
the  blockading  Turkish  vessels^  Mavrocordato  entered  Mis- 
silonghi, and  recommenced  his  administration  far  from  the 
feuds  which  were  distracting  the  Morea. 

If  the  Greeks  during  this  campaign  had  gained  no  very 
great  advantages,  their  cause  at  least  was  strengthened  by 
the  mere  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  as  every  insurrection 
gains  strength,  each  moment  that  it  is  left  uncrushed.    Tliey 

*  It  would  be  ujamteresting  to  the  majority  of  readers,  to  have  traced  oat  the 
civil  feuds,  and  the  actual  hostilities  which  were  carried  on  in  the  Peloponessos 
in  1823,  between  the  leading  men  in  the  different  provinces.  The  outra- 
geous measures  of  the  prince  of  intriguers,  Dillyan — of  the  quarrel  between 
LondoSt  backed  by  Zaimis,  and  Sisine,  of  Gastouni,  and  many  others,  the 
course  of  which  cannot  be  followed  except  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  springs  of  action — the  varying  interests  of  the  different  chie&  or  pri- 
mates— ^their  connexions,  intermarriages,  &c.  For  one  of  the  commonest 
pledgeft  of  fiiith  between  them,  is  the  affiance  of  their  children.  Some- 
times an  arrangement  is  made,  by  which,  the  son  of  one  chief  is  betrothed 
to  the  first  daughter  of  the  other,  who  may  be  bom. 
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iiad  been  occupied  with  internal  diMefitiong,  it  is  tme ;  hut 
then  they  had  repuked  all  the  efforts  of  tbw  enemj,  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  country*  They  had  driven  him  from 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece. 

The  insurrection  had  continued  three  yean ;  the  whole 
power  of  the  vast  Turkish  empire  had  been  turned  upok 
one  of  its  smallest  provinces ;  it  had  been  fcHled  in  three 
successive  campaigns  in  its  attempts  to  put  down  this  reirolt. 
How  was  this  ?  Had  the  Greeks  suddenly  become  heroes ; 
or  were  their  means  inexhaustible  ?  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  the  secret  was,  the  weakness  and  imbecility  oi 
the  Turkish  government,  which  had  neither  monej  nor 
credit.  The  really  vast  resources  of  the  empire  were  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  the  Porte.  It  could  only  com- 
mand one  of  its  Pashaws  to  invade  a  certain  district ;  and 
the  order  was  obeyed  with  fidelity  or  not,  as  the  interest  of 
the  Pashaw  might  seem  to  dictate.  Then  his  movements 
perhaps  would  be  impeded,  his  resources  cut  off,  his  opera- 
tions rendered  useless,  by  the  open  or  concealed  opposition 
of  other  Pashaws,  from  jealousy,  or  opposing  interest 

Then  there  was  no  system  in  any  one  department  of  the 
government;  no  general  combination  of  measures ;  no  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  in  any  proposed  arrangements,  which 
depended  at  all  upon  union  at  any  particular  time  and 
place :  hence  the  results  of  all  expeditions  were  doubtful. 
Then  there  was  no  discipline,  no  subordination  among  the 
soldiers. 

h  was  from  aU  these  causes,  and  not  from  the  spirit  and 
resolution  of  the  Greeks  alone,  that  the  insurrection  was 
gradually  but  surely  gaining  ground,  and  better  deserving 
the  name  of  a  revolution. 


BOOK  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Arrival  of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece — His  feelings — Opinions 
about  Chreece — Raises  a  corps  of  five  hundred  men — His 
difficulties  with  the  mutinous  Suliotes — Altercations  with 
CoL  Stanhope — Lord  Byron^s  services  to  Greece — His 
expenses — Intentions — lEs  death — Honours  paid  to  his 
memory.     [1824,] 

This  year  was  marked  by  an  event,  mostjmportant  to 
Greece,  and  most  interesting  to  the  world  ;  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Byron.  And  as  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
join  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  his  con- 
duct while  among  them,  have  been  the  subjects  of  various 
misrepresentations,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  both  of  them. 

Greece  was  to  Byron,  a  land  of  peculiar  and  thrilling  in-  ' 
terest.  In  his  boyhood,  he  had  imbibed  that  strong  admi- 
ration of  the  genius  and  taste  of  her  people,  which  every 
one  must  do,  who  feds  the  beauties  of  her  classics.  In  his 
youth,  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  her  venerable  land ;  he 
gazed  with  all  a  poet^s  admiration  on  her  wild  and  beautifiil 
scenery ;  he  trod  with  awe  on  the  graves  of  her  heroes ; 
and  was  filled  with  pleasing  melancholy,  when 

^  Wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 

Or  gazing  o'er  the  plain,  where  Greek  and  Peniian  died.'' 
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Well  may  it  be  said  of  any  one,  as  Byron  said — 

^  Cold  ii  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  loolu  on  thee, 

Nor  feelf  ae  loren  o*et  the  doet  thej  loved ; 

Dull  if  the  eye  that  will  not  weep,  to  fee 

Thy  walli  de&oed,  thy  monldering  riirinee  removed." 


But  where  other,  and  common  minds,  are  irresistibly  car- 
ried away  by  feelings  of  deep,  yet  indescribably  pleasing 
melancholy,  what  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  a  mind 
like  Byron's  I  Surely  we  may  credit  him  when  he  says,  he 
never  was  so  happy  elsewhere.  And  never  were  feelings  of 
intense  interest  expressed  in  a  more  beautiful  manner  than 
that  in  which  he  speaks  of  Greece : 

*^  He  who  hath  hent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
£*er  the  firrt  day  of  death  ]ias  fled ; 
E'er  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers, 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there ; 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And,  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  weeps  not,  wins  not,  fires  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow — 

4c  4e  *  *  *  « 

Tes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant^s  power; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  sofUy  seal'd. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  I 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay." 

All  this  he  felt,  and  others  too  have  felt,  while  standing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  surrounded  by  temples 
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"which  have  stood  the  shock  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  which  still  preserve  a  degree  of  grandeur,  and 
beauty  of  proportion,  which  the  proudest  efforts  of  modem 
genius  cannot  equal.  Gazing  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
over  a  landscape,  in  itself  most  beautifiil ;  but  connected  as 
it  is,  with  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  endearing  recollec- 
tions, the  most  interesting ;  a  scene  which  the  ignorant  shep- 
herd will  bend  o'er  his  crook,  and  look  upon  for  hours ; 
\?vhere  the  phlegmatic  Mussulman  will  check  his  horse,  and 
eondescend  to  wonder ;  where  the  scholar  will  involuntarily 
stretch  out  his  arms,  and  hold  his  breath,  as  though  stifled 
^th  emotion ; — ^there  did  the  mind  of  Byron  revel  in  plea- 
sures of  its  own  creation  ;  and  there  was  he  inspired  with 
that  strong  and  glowing  admiration  of  Greece,  which  never 
lefl  him  till  the  hour  when  he  breathed  his  last,  in  her  cause, 
on  her  shore,  and  with  her  name  on  his  lips. 

How  did  he  then  lament  over  the  degradation  of  the 
Greeks,  and  sigh  for  the  day  of  their  regeneration ;  nay,  he 
almpst  foresaw,  and  prophesied  it : 

**  And  many  dream  withal  that  hour  is  nigh, 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage,^  &c. 

He  heard  with  interest  the  thrilling  news  that  Greece  had 
started  up  from  her  bondage,  and  was  trying  to  break  her 
chains  on  the  head  of  her  oppressors ;  he  traced  with  anxiety 
the  progress  of  events,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced 
that  the  struggle  was  general  and  permanent ;  as  soon  as 
he  had  a  rational  conviction  that  he  might  be  of  use,  he  de- 
termined to  join  his  fortunes  to  the  cause.  But  this  deter- 
n^ination  was  not  a  rash,  unpremeditated  one  ;  Byron  did 
not,  as  many  have  supposed,  embark  in  this  adventure  with 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  alone  Far  from  it ;  he  had 
coolly  examined  the  question ;  he  had  sought  for  informa- 
tion on  every  side ;  and  he  formed  his  plans  of  action  with 
a  degree  of  caution  and  judgment,  which  did  honour  to  his 
head,  as  did  the  motives  to  his  heart.  And  it  will  be  found 
oa  examination,  that  while  others,  men  of  the  world  and 
business,  who  engaged  in  the  cause,  were  often,  in  their 
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novel  and  almost  romantic  sitaation,  led  into  grow  &ntoa 
by  their  enthusiasm — ^Byron,  the  child  of  genius,  the  popfl 
of  pettion,  displayed  coolness  and  wisdom  in  ahnost  evay 
public  act 

Afker  making  every  necessary  airangmient,  he  embaiked 
firom  Leghorn  for  Greece,  and  landed  at  Cephalonia,  one 
of  the  Ionian  blands,  lying  off  the  western  coast  of  Greece. 
Here  his  prudence  was  displayed ;  he  knew  that  dissentions 
existed  in  the  Morea;  that  he  should  be  claimed  by  all  par- 
ties; and  he  detamined  to  do  nothmg  rashly,  but  to  wait 
at  CSephalonia,  until  he  could  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
things,  and  determine  to  what  quarter  his  exertions  ought 
to  be  directed. 

Here  too,  he  prepared  to  act  in  the  way  he  found  was 
most  needed,  viz.  hj  a  proper  application  of  money.    **  I 

^'  have  written,'*  he  says,  in  a  letter  dated  13th  October, 
1823,  **  to  our  friend  Dou^as  Kinnaird  on  my  own  mat- 
*'  ters,  desiring  him  to  send  me  out  all  the  fiirther  credits  ke 
"  can  command,  (and  I  have  a  year's  income  and  the  sale 
"  of  a  manor  besides,  he  tells  me,  before  me ;)  for  tiD  the 
^^  Greeks  get  their  loan,  it  is  probable  I  shaD  have  to  stand 
^^  partly  paymaster,  as  far  as  f  am  good  upon  HUhange,  that 
^^  is  to  say.    I  pray  you  to  repeat  as  much  to  him ;  and  say 

^^  that  I  must,  in  the  interim,  draw  on  Messrs.  R most 

^^  formidably.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  grudge  it,  now 
^^  the  fellows  have  begun  to  fight  again ;  and  still  more 
^'  welcome  shall  they  be,  if  they  will  go  on.  But  they  have 
'*  had,  or  are  to  have,  four  thousand  pounds  (besides  some 
"  extraordinaries  for  widows,  orphans,  refugees,  and  raseah  ' 
'^  of  all  descriptions)  of  mine  at  one  ^  swoop,'  and  it  is  to 
^^  be  expected  the  next  will  be  at  least  as  much  more :  and 
'^  how  can  I  refuse  it,  if  they  wiU  fight ;  and  espedally  if  I 
'^  should  happen  to  be  in  their  company?  I  therefore  re- 
^^  quest  and  require,  that  you  should  apprize  my  tru^  and 
^^  trustworthy  trustee,  and  banker,  and  crown  and  sheet 
anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  honourable,  that  he  pre- 
pare all  moneys  o(  iftine,  including  the  purchaseSnoney 
^^  of  Rochdale  manor,  and  mine  income  for  the  year  A.  D. 
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1824,  to  answer  and  anticipate  any  orders,  or  drafb  of 
mine,  for  the  good  cause,  in  good  and  lawful  money  of 
^^  Great  Britain,  etc.  etc.  etc.  May  you  live  a  thousand 
^^  years  I  which  is  999  longer  than  the  Spanish  Cortes  con* 
*'  stitution." 

While  at  Cephalonia,*  applications  poured  in  upon  him 
from  every  quarter,  and  from  every  faction.    The  noise  had 
gone  abroad  that  he  was  bringing  immense  sumi»  of  money* 
and  each  party  viras  anxious  to  secure  the  largest  share  of 
it.     Q|i  a  cool  examination  he  was  convinced  that  Western 
Greece  was  the  part  which  most  needed  his  assistance ; 
and  in  this,  he  was  undoubtedly  correct.    The  Pashaw  of 
Scutari  was  preparing  to  pour  down  his  hordes  through 
^tolia  and  Arcanania  ;  there  was  only  Botzaris  to  oppose 
him,  and  he  without  other  means,  than  a  small  devoted  band 
and  his  own  heroic  resolution.  Should  he  be  defeated,  there 
was  no  hope  but  in  defending  Missilonghi;  this  lost,  all 
Western  Greece  would  be  so,  and  no  barrier  remain  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Morea  from  &e  North.    Missilonghi  there- 
fore was  the  spot  for  active  and  useful  exertion,  and  to  Mis-* 
sitonghi  he  prepared  to  go.  But  he  had  already  began  to  ren- 
der most  important  assistance  to  Government,  and  among 
other  acts  was  a  loan  to  them  of  |^30,000,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  else  would  lend  them,  and  when  the  probability  of  re« 
payment  was  small. 

Having  arranged  every  thing,  he  sailed  for  Missilonghi,. 
with  two  small  vessels,  on  board  which  he  had  embarked 

*  One  circamstajQce  which  occurred  ehoald  be  noticed :— ^*  V^hile  at 

*'  Metaxata,  the  fall  of  a  larg^e  masi  of  earUi  had  buried  some  persons 

*^  alive.    He  heard  of  the  accident  while  at  dinner,  and  starting^  np  from 

**  the  table,  ran  to  the  spot,  accompanied  bj  his  i^ysician,  who  took  with 

(*  him  a  supply  of  medicines.    The  Icbourers,  who  were  engag^ed  in  dig^- 

M  ging  out  their  companions,  soon  became  alarmed  for  themselyes,  and  re* 

**  fosed  to  go  on,  saying,  they  believed  they  had  dug  out  all  the  bodiear 

**  which  had  been  covered  by  the  ruins.    Lord  Byron  endeavoured  to  in- 

»  dace  them  to  continue  their  exertions ;  but  finding  menace*  in  vain,  he 

''  seized  &  spa2le  and  began  to  d^  most  nealfBsIy  : .  at  length  the  peasantry 

''joined  him,  and  they  succeeded  in  saving  two  more  persons  from  certain 

"  death."— Co/,  Medmn. 
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his  whole  equipage.    He  was  in  one  with  his  Suliote  at- 
tendants ;  the  other  was  directed  by  young  Pietro,  Count 
Gamba,  his  constant  companion.    On  the  passage  he  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  a  Turkish  frigate, — running  cioee 
past  her ;  Gamba  was  not  so  fortunate ;  he  was  taken,  and 
carried  into  Patrass.    The  circumstances  of  his  escape  with 
life  were  curious :  the  Turks  had  very  little  respect  for  the 
English  Ionian  flag,  and  when  the  vessel  was  boarded,  the 
Captain,  an  Ionian  Greek,  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  the 
Tuiks,  confessed  he  was  bound  for  Missilonghi.   They  were 
all  ordered  on  boaitl  the  frigate,  and  were  about  to  be  loaded 
with  irons,  when  the  Turkish  commander  discovered  in  the 
Captain  of  Gramba's  vessel,  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life 
many  years  before.    This  made  their  condition  better,  and 
on  being  brought  before  the  Pashaw,  Gamba  finding  nothing 
but  a  bold  stroke  would  save  them,  put  on  an  insolent  haugh- 
ty look,  and  upbraided  the  Pashaw  in  bitter  terms  for  detain- 
ing an  English  nobleman  on  his  travels :  swore  most  roundly 
that  he  was  bound  to  Calamos,  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure ; 
that  his  Captain  had  told  a  He  out  of  fear ;  and  threatened 
the  Pashaw  with  the  vengeance  of  the  British  Government, 
if  he  was  not  immediately  released. 

It  succeeded  completely ;  the  Pashaw  was  frightened,  made 
a  thousand  apologies,  loaded  Gahiba  with  compliments,  and 
invited  him  to  stay,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  hunt  with 
him  the  next  day.    This  was  declined,  and  Gamba  gladly 
got  away,  and  crossed  oxet  to  Missiloiighi.     Here  he  found 
Byron  had  been  detained  by  his  vessel  getting  aground,  and 
having  been  some  endangered.     His  attendants,  and  his 
surgeon,  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  coolness  with 
which  Byron  had  conducted  himself;  and  the  same  day  he 
arrived  at  Missibn^  without  the  loss  of  any  thing.     The 
reception  of  B}rron  at  Missilonghi  was  such  as  must  have 
been  flattering  to  him ;  the  vessels  and  batteries  all  sfaluted 
him  as  he  passed;  Mavrocordato  received  him  on  the 
shore,  at  the  head  of  the  civil  authorities;  and  all  the  wild 
soldiery  of  the  country,  by  a  most  ei^traordinary  efibrt  at 
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regularity,  stood  ia  a  tolerably  straight  line  along  the  street 
as  he  passed. 

H^  saw  at  once  on  arrival  at  Missilonghiy  the  immense 
tadi  that  was  before  him  ;  there  was  a  necessity  of  reduce 
iDg  every  thing  to  order  ;  but  as  his  feelings  were  all  milita- 
ry, or.to  use  his  own  words,  as  he  was  quite  \solditr»nmdi  he 
devoted  the  principal  part  of  histime,.attention,  and  money, 
to  the  army.  He  was  appointed  by  Crovemment'  to  the 
command  of  3000  men ;  and  he  agreed  to  raise,  equip,  and 
support  at  his  own  expense,  500  of  them.  He  immediately 
occupied  himself  about  this,  and  attended  personally  to 
eyery  department.* 

His  selection  of  the  Suliotes  to  form  his  corps,  was  the 
greatest  mistake  he  maote  ;  yet  one  into  which  almost  every 
foreigner  would  have  fallen,  even  without  that  preference 
which  Byron  felt  for  them,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
life  having  been  once  jM^served  By  them,  and  he  very  hospi- 
tably treated  in  their  mountains.  The  SuUotes  were  u&r 
doubtedly  the  bravest  men  in  Greece,  and  they  bad  enjoy-' 
ed  the  reputation  for  bravery  many  years ;  they  had  never 
yielded  to  the  .Turks  ;  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had 
paid  the  shameful  karatch  ;  they  had  been  from  time  inune- 
morktl  free,  living  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountams,  in 
proud  defiance  and  eternal  hostility  to  the  Mussulm^i. 
They  were  firm  and  faithful  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but 
would  submit  to  no  discipline  ;  would  not  go  where  it  did  . 
not  suit  them ;  nor  follow  any  leader  longer  than  he  paid 
them.  This  Byron  found  to  be  their  character ;  but  obsta* 
cles  only  increased  his  ardour,  and  his  military  zeal  was  not 

*  '<  Two  forg«-cart8  were  fitted  op  in  the  a^raeiiaUyard,  until  the  work* 
**  shops  were  ready:  a  namber  of  labourers,  mftsons,  and  sailors,  all  of 
*^  tbem,  however,  very  rode  werkn^n,  were  hired  to  assist  Charcoal 
*' was  procured  from  the  coantry,  for  the  smithes  and  tinman^s  work,  and 
<i  every  thiog  was  driTen  forward  with  as  much  exertion  as  possible.  The 
'*  people  of  GnglaDd,  who  have  been  amused  by  the  records  of  some  tri- 
«*  Aing  peculiarities  of  Lord  Byroa,  iitUe  kxu>w  to  what  priTations  and  sa- 
*^  cirifices  he  submitted^  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  He  cheered 
''  us  ou  in  aU  these  operations ;  and  what  is  more,  he  ad?anced  all  the  mo> 
^  ney  necessary  to  exeoute  them.* ' — CapU  Parry* 
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in  the  least  cooled  :  he  was  ccmtintially  suiroimded  by  mit 
tary  men  of  all  natkHis,  his  rooms  were  filled  with  aims  and 
every  implement  of  war ;  and  the  scholar  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  the  warrior.  One  great  object  which  he  had  at  heart, 
was  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  the  war,  by  better 
treatment  of  priscMieni ;  and  one  of  tiie  veiy  first  acts, 
after  bis  arrival,  was  his  setting  at  liberty  several  Tmidsh 
prisoners,  who  had  been  treated  by  the  Greeks  as  little  bet- 
ter thanslaves.*  He  mitigated  abo  the  sufferings  of  many 
others. 

*'  Th«  fbUowiof  aiModote  rtUied  bj  Parry,  willpve  aa  ite  of  Byroo's 
whimatoal  wmj  of  doiof  good  :—**  On  odo  oceation  he  had  saved  twenly- 
**  fo«r  Twkish  women  and  children  from  slavery,  and  aU  its  accompany* 
c*  hif  horrora.    I  waeMmmoned  to  attend  him,  and  reoeivo  his  orders,  that 
***  erery  tluif  ahonld  be  dene  whieh  might  oontribnte  to  their  comfbrt- 
"  He  was  seated  on  a  coshion  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  women 
**  and  children  were  standing  before  him,  with  their  eyes  fixed  steadily 
*^  upon  hmi ;  and  on  his  right  hand  was  his  interpreter,  who  was  extract- 
**  ing  from  the  women  a  narrative  of  their  soSforingB.  One  of  them,  appa- 
**  rently  abont  thirty  years  of  agi^  possessing  great  vivacity,  and  whose 
^<  manners  and  drem,  thoogh  she  was  then  dirty  and  disfignred,  indicated 
«*  she  wai  superior  in  rank  and  condition  to  her  compenioni,  spoke  for  the 
<*  whole. 

**  I  admired  the  good  order  the  others  preserved,  never  interlering  with 
*^  the  explanation  or  interrnptittg  the  single  speaker.  I  also  admired  the 
**  rapid  manner  in  which  the  interpreter  explained  every  thing  thej  said, 
**  so  as  to  make  it  almost  appear  that  there  was  but  one  speaker.  After  a 
**  short  time,  it  was  evident,  that  what  Lord  Byroa  was  hearing,  affected 
«*  his  feelings  ;  his  conntenance  changed,  his  colour  went  and  came,  and  I 
«•  thought  he  was  ready  to  weep.  Bat  he  had  on  all  occasions  a  ready  aod 
*'  peculiar  knack*  in  turning  conversation  from  any  disagreeble  or  unplea- 
**  sent  subject ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  He  rose  op  sod- 
"  denly,  end  turning  round  on  his  heel,  as  was  his  wont,  he  said  something; 
*'  quickly  to  his  interpreter,  who  immediately  repeated  it  to  the  women. 
**  AU  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  on  me,  and  one  of  the  party,  a  yoong.and 
<»  beautiful  woman,  spoke  very  warmly.  Lord  Byron  seemed  satisfied,  and 
*'  said  they  might  retire.  The  women  all  slipped  off  their  shoes  in  an  in- 
'^  stant,  and  going  up  to  his  Lordship,  each  in  succession,  accompanied  by 
^'  their  children,  kissed  his  hand  fervently,  invoked;  in  the  Turkish  man- 
**  ner,  a  blessing  both  on  his  head  and  heart,  and  then  quitted  &e  room. 
'*  Thu  was  too  much  for  Lord  Byron,  and  he  turned  his  face  away  to  con- 
'*  ceal  his  emotion.  When  he  had  recovered  a  little,  I  reminded  him  of 
*»  our  conversation,  and  I  told  him  1  had  caught  him  at  last  Addressing 
•<  me  in  the  sort  of  sea-slang  I  lometiaes  talkfd  to  himi  and  which  he 
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The  duties  and  cares  which  devolved  upon  Lord  Byron  . 
ivere  considerably  augmented  by  the  charge  which  he  had, 
of  acting  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  London  Greek  Commit- 
tee, for  the  appUcation  of  the  supplies  which  they  sent  out, 
and  the  expenditure  of  money.  ,  In  this  task  he  was  associat- 
ed with  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  of  tte  British  army. 
This  excellent  man,  and  devoted  Phibellene,  with  the  most 
^ardent  wishes  for  the  good  of  Greece,  and  the  greatest  acti- 
vity in  the  prosecution  of  them,  seemed  to  be  acling  just  the 
part  which  any  one  would  have  profrfiesied  tlmt  Byron  would 
have  plajred — ^that  of  a  visionary  enthusiast.    With  him,  the 
only  means  of  saving  Greece,  were  establishing  free  presses, 
Ijancas^rian  schools,  and  posts,    ^  It  is  false,"  said  he,  ^  that 
gold,  and  iron  are  sinews  of  war ;  they  are  only  the  accesso- 
ries.** 

Stanhope  and  Bjox^n  could  never  agree ;  the  latter  would 
not  join  him  coi^dially  in  establishing  free  presses,  and  for  it 
he  has  been  much  blamed  abroad.  But  his  reasons  should 
be  heard.  *^  He-would  have  had  no  objection,''  he  said  ^  if 
'^  the  Greeks  themselves  had  chosen  to  do  it ;  but  he  thought 
''  that  foreigners  who  come  to  Greece,  should  not  begin  by 
^'promoting  discussion  that  must  lead  to  discord.  The 
'<  press  in  Greece  must  be  in  the  hands  qf  foi^igp  visionaries 
^'  and  enthusiasts.    Practical  iQcn  had  other  occupations  ; 

r- 

*  

(*  Uked  to  repeat,  he  replied,  *  Ton  are  right,  old  boy ;  yoa  hare  |^ot  me 
"  in  the  bunt — I  am  an  EngUshman.'  I  afterwards  understood,  that  when 
**  Lord  Byron  had  sosoddenly  changed  the  topic  pf  conversation,  he  made 
^  the  interpreter  tell  the  females  that  I  wanted  to  form  a  seraglio,  and  was 
«« looking  oat  for  pretty  women.  The  yoang  person  I  have  mentioned, 
*'  who  seemed  sensible  that  she  was  most  concerned  in  this,  inquired  ve- 
•*  hemently  if  I  were  a  Greek,  and  protested  if  I  were,  she  would  suffer 
(( instant  death  rather  than  submit.  Perhaps  what  Lord  Byron  said  to 
*<  these  unfortunate  persops  may  appear  somewhat  unfeeling  to  the  reader. 
'*  I  shall  however  beg  leate  to  remind  him  of  the  Turkish  mode  of  woo- 
'*  ing ;  that  the  phrase  ^  forming  a  seraglio,'  is  merely  tantamount  *  to  tak- 
"  ing  a  wife  ;*  and  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  young  Turkish  fe* 
«( male  would  probably  hear  it  with  the  ^nme  sort  of  pleasure  that  one 
'<  £ur  countrywoman  would  learn  that  a  favourite  swain  was  soliciting  for 
**  the  bouonr  of  her  hand."— Cap^.  Parry, 
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«« and  it  was  therefoffe  iriadng  the  power  in  the  htti^ 
^  venturen. 

^  Prince  MaTiooofdatohadwiibedtoestaUidi  one  at  tin 
**  Mat  of  Goremmentv  where  it  would  have  been  UMNPe  on- 
^  der  oontroly  and  could  be  instnmiental  in  promoting  omtjr 
^  <tf  views,  and  in  contributing  to  general  eonoofd.  Bmthb 
**  was  to  be  a  power  different  from  that  of  the  Government, 
<i  im^  would  thwart  its  views,  whenever  they  were  iippomd 
**  to  its  own  ambition.  It  was  not  like  the  free  preasof 
**  Great  Britain^  where  one  joornal  was  a  check  <»  another; 
**  it  was  a  single  journal,  estnhhshed  by  foreign  sssistanoe, 
^  and  destined  only  to  promote  the  views  of  the  tfieoriaCa 
"^  who  established  it  If  the  Greeks  wished  to  have  news- 
''  papers,  they  would  estaUish  them ;  now,  th^  wodd  be 
^  looked  on  as  the  work  of  foreigners,  and  intended  to  pro- 
**  mote  their  views.  They  most  be  a  means  of  aowii^  jesp 
**  lousy  and  mistrust.  They  might  attack  private  individif> 
^  ab,  wd  nughl  give^  umbrsge  to  foieign  powers.  There 
^  was  no  practice  to  regnlate  the  mode  of  oonducting  them, 
^  and  laws  could  not  be  immediately  formed  to  check  aH 
**  their  excesses.  Hewhowas  attacked,  and  could  not  wieM 
**  the  pen,  would  reply  with  his  sword  ;  and  bloodshed  snd 
^^  anarchy  ifould  be  the  consequence  of  discussing  theories 
''  of  government,  before  independence  was  obtained.'' 

This  continual  disagreement  with  Colonel  Stanhope,  gave 
rise  to  many  bickerings  which  fretted  Byron.  Staidiope 
adopted  Ulysses,  (the  man  who  subsequently  proved  fabe} 
for  his  hero,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  support  him  in  every 
thing ;  while  Byron  resolved  to  uphold  the  general  Govern- 
ment, be  it  composed  of  whom  it  might.  He  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  but  one  head  to  direct,  and  one  hand,  and 
that  a  ri^d  one,  to  govern  ;  he  did  not  look  upon  the  people 
as  in  a  state  to  enjoy  that  full  liberty  which  Stanhope  wished 
to  give  them.  How  little  Byron  vras  visionary  and  enthu- 
siastic, may  be  seen  in  his  f|>ini<»i  of  the  articles  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  Committee^-he  says, 

**  The  supplies  of  the  Committee  are  very  useful,  and  all 
excellent  in  their  kind  ;  but  occasionally  hardly  practical 
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enough  in  tlie  present  state  of  Greece ;  for  instanoe,  the  ma- 
thematical instruments  are  thrown  away ;  none  of  the  Greeks 
know  a  problem  from  a  poker ;  we  must  conquer  first,  and 
pian  afterwaids.  The  ase  of  th^  trampetSy  too,  may  be 
doubted,  unless  Constantinople  t^ere  Jericho  ;  for  the  Helle- 
nists have  no  ears  (o/r  bu^es,  and  you  must  send  somebody 
to  listen  to  them.''  He  goes  on : '^  We  will  do  our  best,  and  I 
pray  you  to  stir  your  English  hearts  at  home  to  more  gene- 
rous exertion  ;  for  my  part,  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  while  a 
plank  remains,  which  can.' be  honourably  clung  to ;  if  I  quit 
ity  it  will  be  from  the  condu<;t  of  the  Greeks,  and  not  the  Holy 
AUies,  or  the  holier  Mussulmans.'' 

But  whether  his  views  were  correct  or  not,  be  laboured 
hard  and  incessantly  to  promote  the  good  of  the  cause  he 
had  eqx>used.  He  expended  considerable  sums  every  day ; 
and  a  reference  to  the  accounts  of  Colonel  Stanbc^  and 
others^  will  show  that  they  were  more  considerable  than  the 
world  has  generally  given  him  credit  for.  **  His  expenses 
**  did  not  amount  to  less  than  two  thouauid  doUars  per  week 
^  for  rations  alone  at  one  time."* 

Hesu|q)orted  a  corps  of  500  men ;  he  was  ready  continu- 
ally to  advance  loans  to  the  Gbvenunent ;  his  name  kept  up 
a  still  stronger  interest  in  their  cause  abroad ;  contracts  were 
made  by  merchants  in  the  Ionian  Islands  for  the  suj^dy  of 
many  necessaries  to  the  Government,  merely  upcm  the 
strength  of  Bynm's  being  there  :t  and  hundredsof  young  men 
of  fortune  wereattracted  from  Europe  to  join  a  cause  which 
vfaB  the  chosen  one  of  the  gifted  banl. '  He  was  unceasing 
in  his  exertions  torecinadle  the  jarring  interests  of  the  difie- 
rent  Chie&  4  and  had  made  arrangements  to  go  vritb  Msv- 
rocordato  to  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Salpna  for  the  settle- 
ment (tf  all  difficulties. 

But  he  never  for  a  moment  tired  of  his  plan,  or  sighed  to 
relinquish  it.  He  vn*ote  to  a  friend  in  Zante — **  I  am  ex^ 
^  tremely  obliged  to  you  for  theofierof  your  country-house  9 

t  These  eontneti  were  given  vp  the  moneDt  Byron's  death  wai  known. 
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^  as  for  all  other  kindnesses,  in  case  my  healA  should  re- 
^  quire  my  removal :  but  I  cannot  quit  Greece  while  there 
^  is  a  chance  of  my  beingof  (evenof  nf)pote<Q  utibty  ;  there 
**  is  a  stake  worth  miUions  such  as  I  am  ;  and  while  I  can 
^  stand  at  all,  1  must  stand  by  the  cause.  While  I  say  this, 
*^  I  amawareof  the  difficulties»and  dissensions,  and  defects 
'*  of  the  Greeks  themselves  ;  but  allowances  must  be  made 
'*  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people." 

His  feelings  and  views  cannot  be  better  deiHCted  than  in 
his  own  language. 

^  My  future  intentions  as  to  Greece  may  be  eiplained 
*<  in  a  few  words ;  I  will  remain  here  tiH  she  is  secure 
*'  against  the  Turiu,  or  till  she  has  fallen  under  their  power. 
<<  All  my  income  shall  be  spent  in  her  service ;  but  unless 
**  driven  by  some  great  necessity,  I  will  not  touch  a  farthmg 
*^  of  the  sum  intended  for  my  sister's  children.  Whatever 
*^  I  can  accomplish  with  my  income,  and  my  personal  exer- 
^  tions,  shall  be  cheerfuUy  done.  When  Greece  is  secure 
«  against  external  enemies,  I  will  leave  the  Greeks  to  settle 
'<  their  Government  as  they  like :  one  service  more,  and  an 
^  eminent  service  it  will  be,  I  think  I  may  perform  for  them. 
*^  You  shall  have  a  schooner  built  for  me,  or  I  will  buy  a 
*^  vessel :  the  Gleeks  shall  invest  me  with  the  character  of 
*^  their  Ambassador  or  Agent ;  I  will  go  to  the  Umted 
^'  States,  and  induce  their  free  and  enlig^itened  Government, 
'^  to  set  the  example  of  recognizing  the  Federation  of  Greece 
'^  as  an  independent  state.  That  done,  England  must  fol« 
**  low  the  example ;  and  then  the  fate  of  Greece  will  be 
'*  permanently  fixed,  and  she  wiU  enter  into  aU  her  ri^its  ns 
'*  a  member  of  the  great  Conuhonwealth  of  Christian  Eo- 
"  rope."* 

His  public  and  political  conduct  was  such  as  to  b^t  the 
confidence  of  all  parties,  and  his  private  life  such  as  to  se- 
cure the  afiections  of  all  around  him.  Nothing  will  show 
the  character  of  Byron  in  a  better  light  than  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  his  conduct  in  Greece ;  nothing  can  so  effectually 
remove  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  bis  me- 

•  Capt.  Pany. 
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mory  *  s»ce  hi&  death,  by  cowardly  slanderers  who  would 
have  cj^led  before  him  when  alive. 

Cot  Stanhope  was  no  admirer  of  Byron,  and  being  a 
man  of  too  much  honour  and  spirit  to  flatter,  his  words 
may  be  quoted  as  good  authority :—"  Lord  Byron  veas 
chivalrous  even  to  Quixotism.  This  might  have  low- 
ered him  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise^  had  he  not  given 
some  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  noblest  courage.  For 
example,  the  moment  he  recovered  from  that  alarming  fit 
which  took  place  in  my  room,  he  inquired  again  and  again, 
**  with  tiie  utmost  composure,  whether  he  was  in  danger. 
*•  If  in  danger,  he  desired  the  physician  honestly  to  apprize 
him  of  it,  for  he  feared  not  death.  Soon  after  this  dread* 
ful  paroxysm,  when  Lord  Byron,  faint  with  over-bleeding, 
was  lying  on  his  sick  bed,  with  his  v^ole  nervous  system 
completely  shaken,  the  mutinous  Suliotes,  covered  with 
^^  dirt,  and  splendid  attires,  broke  into  hijs  apartment,  bran- 
^'  dishing  their  costly  arms,  and  loudly  demanding  dieir  wild 
^vri^ts.  Lord  Byron,  electrified  by  this  unexpected  act, 
^seemed  to  recover  from  his  sickness;  and  the  more  the 
^'Suliotes  raged,  the  more  his  calm  courage  triumphed. 
"  The  scene  was  truly  sublime." — Coi.  Slanhape^p.  536. 

The  new  and  dign^ed  station  in  which  he  was  placed, 
seemed  to  call  forth  the  higher  and  nobler  &culties  of  his 
mind  ;  and  though  not  always  free  from  light  frivoUty,  his 
conduct  was  conformable  to  the  principles  he  advocated. 
He  had  many  difiiculties  tS  contend  with,  particularly  from 
the  turbulent  Suliotes  ;  Imt  he  was  getting  over  them  one 
aftier  another,  and  was  preparing  to  march  and  attack  the 
fortress  of  liCpanto ;  when  he  was  seized  with  the  disease, 
wUch  proved  fatal  to  him.  in  ten  days. 

The  news  of*  his  death  was  a  shock  to  all  Greece  ;  and 
no  better  proof  is  wanted  of  the  hi^h  opinion  in  vi^ch  he 
was  held  by  the  Greeks,  than  the  expression  of  then:  feelingar 

*  '*  liord  Byroads  ^enerosify  is  before  the  world  ;  he  promised  to  devote 
«^  bit  larg^e  income  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  h»  honestly  acted  9p  to  Wm 
**  ^^S^y^^SUinhiopt^  p.  644. 

S4 
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during  his  BicknesB,  and  after  his  death.  On  this  beiiig 
known,  Mavrocordato  issued  a  proclamation,*  directing  the 
funeral  ceremonies  to  be  performed.  But  it  was  not  alone 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies,  civil,  military,  and  religious  -whkh 
were  performed,  but  the  general  anxiety  and  grief  expressed 
by  all  classes  ;  every  morning  and  every  evening,  duripg  Us 

*  'Af.  1185.         nPOZnPlMH  A101KH212  THZ  EAAAA02. 

'O  Aifi"  Si§K  Bvfm  «4rif««^  wnfjitpcf  lie  t»»  •Wuii'  f*»»t  »»f«  rdttfi^mm  mfm, 

tW9  ir4r^«v  fjttrd  futtf  UBhumv  ^X0>iri»ft9  ftu/Ji^rtrntXi  irv^w  lOj^^^r.       e 

K«i  wph  dmSfji*  ;t«^''^?  ^  'I'^XJ'  ^^^  '^^  ^ifAA^  h  »oir»  s*r»^ti«  Uf)4»  <r»v 

fiM/uf*:./  d^t,  TNI  3M4crttX»rf(aT»r«Tf  <ro  ni^;|^«. 

Sxtif  <r»r  '£^x«^«t,  ^Mat  iTy«tf  xohu  wtftcirtff  d^toBf^tBtct  /m  avvui  Tsr  Iltx/y, 
T»f  o««/«y  iyai999t  /i«^f^ivT«c,  »ai  lie  AvTiiy  irdXireyftffir,  lald^&^rn  «7«- 
•cf^r  ij';(rw  «y  ve  if  i^y  i(  rif/r«rif  yi£  yrn  xal  Wformmtieth  cvjutfttrtx^t  <^' 
siy/my  tvc. 

K«6Ar«c  i8xi«p«i  %fM,^fU  <r«S  T«c  vKeatvtat  wfic  to  «oirov  f^i^>url«C  TM,  Co)  ftirt 
}v«vrtyuJiTf  iroJfc  icirffcftf  fv^^rtf/uoya  jt<i2  ct*Ai>9iyMy  f«yify  yet  Toy  eyo/K«{'f  ti^ 

*£«<  •?  yA  )^y«r9V0|]i6tuy  «{ i^UL*toyA\  tic  *£6yiidtc  AioijcN0t»c  irf^)  cvtoS  tm 
«'9\v9f«y^9tf  0i/f(C«yT«p, 

LuidfAU  TOtf  J4r*  dtp.  314  »«i  »4/u.  15  ^OxftmCflw  dw4flT(jLAV9e  ttiS  BwAivTi- 

ItflV  ItlfAiLtOSt 

AtarMtrtu^ 

01.)  Aufiity  utoKK  df*rtlhif  i  *Hxioc,  yi£  ^io-oi/y  &««  to  /ufy«t\oy  cAfoyoroifiat 
ToO  Tf(^«uc  Avriic  lii;  Il6k%m(  37  K«yeyfec7c  (/uta  to  mait  xurroy,)  xatiI  T6y 

iJfi6/Koy  rm  X^*^  '*''*'  ^**^  '''^'^  «Ur«6«yoyTec. 

/8'.)    "Oxc  T«  xoiyci  C^ovfyiUg  M  vfut  kf^ifot  icA*rd  #vy/;^Mtr,  r*  »Xffr0fir, 

•f«9if cix*A'^'*'  **^  '^^  «^fr«^/«y. 

y*)  Ndl  sXf/r6otfy  8x«  Tfl^  ip^^Ariif («  ixroc  Ixitraiy,  9wcu  ««iXouyT«i  r^ofA),  c«i 
i«T^Kfl^*  »«)  yi£  Xi/^evy  <f«^  fAOUoUti  waiyfi^ttt^  qI  avfuBimxifot  tlf  «vt«(  <r<(C 
i^^Ac  X*^0'*  '*^  ir«^0-ouy  t«  f  ayo^r^m  lic  Tfl£  «p«0-«4ra»Mi«,  »«f  s«8tc&iXi  ttrs; 

f .)    N«  ^iVN  21  i^v«c  I'M/zcii  ffiyflif^te. 

*£y  MiroX«r»/fli  riiy  7  *Amfti^Uu  1824. 

T.  2.        A.  M«vpi»opA»r«£. 
'O  rf«f(f««rtOc  Tm^^c  lifetime. 
Bk  aSc  Tu««>f«f tec  /^.  MM>9fyl»ff. 
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sickness,  crowds  collected  around  his  house  to  enquire  for 
his  health,  and  the  ordinary  salutation  of  the  day  seemed  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  eager  question.  How  is  Lord  B3rron  ? 
A  deep  gloom  pervaded  Missilonghi,  which  was  more  re- 
markable  as  it  happened  during  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Easter  festivals,  to  which  the  Greeks  are  so  much  attach- 
ed. His  friend  Count  Gkonba  says — *^  At  sunrise,  on 
the  20th,  seven  and  thirty  minute  guns  were  fired  from  the 
principal  battery  of  the  fortress  ;  and  one  of  the  batteries  of 

•  •  • 

(TRANSLATIONO 
Art.  1185.  Provincial  Government  of^Wtstem  Greece. 

The  present  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing;  is  turned  into  one  of  sorrow 
mnd  noaming. 

The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  thia  life  at  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  ten  days ;  his  death  being  caused  by  an  inflammatorr  fe- 
ver. Such  was  the  effect  of  his  Lord8hip*s  illness  on  the  publiq  mind,  that 
all  classes  had  forgotten  their  recreations  of  Esster,  even  before  the  afflict- 
ing end  was  known. 

The  loss  of  this  illustrious  individual  ia  undonbtedly  to  be  deplored  by 
all  Greece ;  but  it  must  be  more  especially  a  subject  of  lamentation  at 
Missilonghi,  where  his  generosity  has  been  so  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  citizen,  with  the  ulterior  determina- 
tion of  participating  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  acts  of  his  Lordship,  and 
none  can  cease  to  hail  his  nime  as  that  of  a  real  benefactor. 

Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination  of  the  National  Government  be 
koewo,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  in- 
vest me :  I  hereby  decree, 

ist.  To-morrow  morning  at  daylight,  37  minute-guns  diall  be  fired  from 
the  grand  battery,  being  the  number  which  corresponds  with  the  age  of 
the  deceased. 

2nd.  All  the  public  offices,  even  to  the  tribunals,  are  to  remain  closed  for 
three  successive  days. 

3rd.  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which  provisions  or  medicines  are 
sold,  will  also  be  shut :  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined,  that' e! very  species  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  and  other  demonstrations  of  festivity  at  Easter,  may  be 
suspended. 

.  4th.  A  general  mourning  will  be  observed  for  twenty-one  days. 

Sth.  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  are  to   be  offered  up  in  all  the 

charehes. 

(Signed)  A.  Mavrocorpatos. 

Given  at  Missilonghi,  Giorgivs  Prau)is:, 

ikU  mh  das  €f  Aj^y  n24.  *  ISeeretay, 
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the  corps  under  his  oitlcrs  also  fired  one  gun  every  hatf 
hour,  for  the  succeeding  four  and  twenty  hours.     We  ^were 
soon  apprized  that  the  Turks  at  Patrass,  hearing  our  can- 
noDt  and  learning  the  cause,  testified  their  satisfiurtion,  and 
insulted  over  our  sorrows  by  disdiai^ges  of  muriietry  ;  this 
tribute  alone  was  wanting  to  the  memory  of  the  beneftKfor 
of  Greece  ;  but  the  barbarians  may  have  occasion  to  lament 
the  loss  of  the  fnaMi  of  humanity,  and  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed.^ 

''  Ajftil  21. — For  the  remainder  of  this  day  and  the  next, 
a  silence,  like  that  of  the  grave,  prevailed  over  the  whole 
city.    We  intended  to  have  performed  the  funeral  ceremo- 
ny on  the  twenty-first,  but  the  continued  rain  prevented  us. 
The  next  day  (22nd),  however,  we  acquitted  ourselves  of 
that  sad  duty,  as  far  as  our  humble  means  would  permit. 
In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the  troops  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  of  the  whole  population,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  officers  of  his  coips,  relieved  oeeeeionally  by  other 
Greeks,  the  most  precious  portion  of  his  honoured  remains 
were  carried  to  the  church,  where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marco 
Botzaris,  and  of  General  Normann." 

"  There  we  laid'them  down :  the  coffin  was  a  rude,  ill-ccMi- 
structed  chest  of  wo0d.;  a  black  mantle  served  {or  a  pall, 
and  over  it  we  placed  a  helmet,  a  sword,  and  a  crown 
of  laurel.  But  no  funeral  pomp  could  have. left  the  impres- 
flkm  iMM-  spoken  the  feelings  of  this  simple  ceremony." 

**  The  wretchedness  and  desolation  of  the  place  itself;  the 
wild  and  half  civilized  warriors  around  us ;  their  deep-felt 
unaffected  grief;  the  fond  recollection ;  the  disappointed 
hqpes ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  presentiments,  which  might 
be  read  on  every  coimtenance ;  all  contributed  to  form  a 
scene  more  moving,  more  affecting,  than  perhaps  was  ever 
before  witnessed  round  the  grave  of  a  great  man.** 

An  oration  was  pronounced  over  his  body  by  Speredion 
Tricoupi,aGreek,of  some  oratorical  talent,  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts  will  show,  though  robbed  of  half  their  beauty  by 
translation. 
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**  Vxiook^  fin*  event  i  deplorable  misfortune  I  But   a 

ehoart  tinie  has  elapsed  siace  the  people  of  this  deeply 

ffufiet^ig  country  weleomed,  with  unfiaigned  joy  and  open 

arms,  this  celdMnted  indiyidual  to  their  bosoms ;  to-day, 

overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair,  they  bathe  his  funeral 

couch  with  tears  of  bitterness,  and  mourn  over  it  with  inr 

CKwolable  afflictioQ*    On  Easter  Sunday^  the  happy  salota* 

tion  of  the  day,    **  Christ  is  risen,"  remained  but  half  pro* 

nouaeed  on  the  lips  c^  every  Greek  ;  and  as  they  met,  be« 

fore  even  cot^ratulating  one  another  on  the  return  of  that 

joyous  day,  the  universal  d<miand  was,  ^  How  is  Lord  By* 

Ton?''  Thousands,  assembled  in  the  qiQcious  plain  outside  ef 

the  city  to  commemorBte  the  sacred  day,  afqiearedas  tf'they 

bad  assenrfded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imploring  the  ISaviour 

c^tbe  worid  to  restore  to  health  him  who  was  apaitaker 

vnlh  us  in  our  present  struggle  for  the  ddiverance  of  our 

native  land." 

^  And  how  is  it  possible  that  any  heait  should  remain  un* 
moved,  and  lip  closed,  upon  the  present  occasioi|t  Wasever 
.  Gfeece  in  greater  want  of  asristanoe  than  when  the  ever4o* 
be-lamented  Lend  Byron,  at  the  peril  ai  his  life,  crossed 
over  to  Missilonglii  T  Then,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  with 
us,  his  liberal  hand  has  ever  bera  opened  to  our  necessities  ; 
necessities  which  our  ovm  poverty  would  have  otherwise 
rendered  irremediable.  How  many  and  much  greater  be- 
nefits (fid  we  not  ^q^ect  from  him!  and  to-day ,  ala9 !  UMlay, 
the  unrelenting  grave  closes  over  him  and  our  hopes  T 

^.*  Thus  far,  my  friends,  yoa  have  seen  hhn  liberal,  gen^fous, 
courageous— *a  true  PhilheBenist ;  and  you  have  seen  him  as 
your  benefactor.  T%isis  inde^  a  sufficient  cause  for  yom* 
tears,  but  it  knot  suflScient  for  the  greatness  of  the  under- 
takmg  m  which  be  had  engaged.  He  whose  death  we  are 
I  sow  so  deeply  depVxmg^  was  a  man  who  in  one  great 
branch  of  literature,  gave  his  name  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live :  the  vastness  of  his  genius,  and  the  ridme^  of  his  fancy, 
did  not  pemut  him  to  follow  the  splendid  though  beaten  track 
of  the  litenuy  fame  of  the  ancients';  he  chose  a  new  road — 
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a  road  which  andent  prejudice  had  endeavoured,  and 
gtill  endeavouring,  to  shut  against  the  learned  of  Ekutipe : 
but  as  long  as  his  writings  live,  and  they  must  live  as  kxigas 
the  world  exists,  this  road  will  remain  always  open  ;  fer  iC 
is,  as  well  as  the  other,  a  sure  road  to  true  knowledge.    I 
will  not  detain  you  at  the  present  time  by  expresong  all  the 
respect  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  perusal  of  his  writ- 
ings has  always  inspired  me,  and  which  indeed  I  feel  much 
more  powerfully  now,  than  at  any  other  period.    The  learn- 
ed men  of  all  Europe  celebrate  him,  and  have  celebrated 
him ;  and  all  ages  w31  celebrate  the  poet  of  our  age,  for  he 
was  bom  for  all  Eurc^,  and  for  all  ages.** 

''Although  bom  in  the  great  Ci^ital  of  England,*of  noble  de- 
scent (m  the  side  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother,  what  un- 
feigned joy  did  his  Philhellenic  heart  feel,  \^en  our  poor  city, 
in  token  of  our  gratitude,  inscribed  his  name  among  the  num- 
ber of  her  citizens !  In  the  agonies  of  death ;  yes,  at  a  moment 
when  eternity  appeared  before  him  ;  as  he  was  lingering  on 
the  brink  of  mortal  and  immortal  life ;  when  all  the  material 
world  appeared  but  a  speck  in  the  great  woifa  of  Drrine 
Omnipotence ;  in  that  awful  hour,  but  two  names  dwelt  upon 
the  lips  of  this  illustrious  individual,  leaving  all  the  worid  be- 
sides— ^the  names  of  his  only  and  much  beloved  daughter, 
and  of  Greece  :  these  two  names,  deeply  engraven  m  his 
heart,  even  the  moment  of  death  could  not  efface.  ^  My 
Daughter  !"  he  said :  "  Greece  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  fab  spirit 
passed  away.  What  Grecian  heart  will  not  be  deeply  af- 
fected, as  often  as  it  recalls  this  moment  P 

"  Oh  Daughter !  most  dearly  beloved  by  him,  your  arms 
will  receive  him  ;  your  teajrs  will  bathe  the  tomb  which 
shall  contain  his  body ;  and  the  tears  of  the  orphans  of 
Greece  will  be  shed  over  the  um  containing  his  precious 
heart,  and  over  all  the  land  of  Greece  ;  for  all  the  land  of 
Greece  is  his  totnb.  As  in  the  last  moment  of  his  life^  you 
and  Greece  were  alone  in  his  heart,  and  upon  his  lips,  if 

*  The  orator  appears  to  have^bad  the  idea  that  Byron  was  born  ^n  Lon- 
don. 
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"was  but  just  that  she  (Greece)  should  retain  a  share  of  his 
most  precious  remains.      Missilongki,    his  country,  will 
ever  watch  over  and  protect  with  ail  her  strength,  the  urn 
containing  his  venerated  heart,  as  a  symbol  of  his  love  to* 
(Wards  us.    All  Greece,  clothed  in  mourning  and  inconso- 
.lable,  accompanies  the  procession  in  which  it  is  borne; 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  miUtary  honours  attend  it ;  a)l  his 
fellow-citizens  of    Missilonghi,  and  fellow-countrymen  of 
Greece  follow  it,  crowning  it  vrith  their  gratitude,  and  be- 
dewing it  with  their  tears ;  it  is  blessed  by  the  pious  bene- 
dictions and  prayers  of  our  Archbishop,  Bishop,  and  all 
our  cleigy.    Learn,  noble  Lady,  leam  that  Chieftains  bore 
it  on  their  dboulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  church ;  thou- 
sands of  Greek  soldiers  lined  the  way  through  which  it 
passed,  with  the  muzzles  of  their  mu£|kets  which  had  de- 
stroy^ so  many  tyrants,  pointed  towards  the  ground,  as 
though  they  would  war  against  that  earth  which  was  to 
deprive  them  forever  of  the  sight  of  their   benefactor ; — 
all  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  ready  at  a  moment  to  march 
against  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  man,  sur- 
rounded the   f unera]  couch,  and  swore  never  to  forget  the 
sacrifices  made  by  your  Father  for  us,  and  never  to  allow 
the  spot  where  his  heart  is  placed,  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  barbarous  and  tyrannical  feet.    Thousands  of  Christian 
voices  were  at  that  moment  heard,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Almighty  resounded  with  supplications  and .  prayers,  tfaat 
his  venerated  remains  might  be  safely  conveyed  to  his  na- 
tive  land, — that  his  soul  might  rest  where  alone  the  righ- 
teous find  rest.** 

This  oration  was  published  by  order  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, who  testified  in  every  possible  way  their  grati- 
tude for  the  services  of  Lord  Byron,  as  well  as  respect  for 
his  memory.  Nor  was  there  any  other  sentiment  through- 
out the  country. 

With  the  faults  and  foibles  of  Byron,  Greece  had  no- 
thing to  do — she  knew  nothing  of  them  ;  to  her  he  vras 
only  ^  B  Msy&kis  xoi  xaXo^*    Greece  knew  him  only  as 

*  CrooBing  tbe  Gulf  Salamis  ont  day  io  a  boat  with  a  rougfli  mountam 
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tbe  nian  wfaoie  early  admiration  of  her,  expressed  ki  die 
strong  and  glowing  kqguage  of  poetic  genius  had  served 
to  ix  tbe  attention  of  many  iqxm  her  ;  as  the  man  wbo 
when  riie  rose^  and  commenced  her  straggle  for  freedooiy 
while  her  prospects  were  yet  uncertain  and  dark — ^left  the 
ei^yments  of  those  pleasures  and  kmnies,  whiidi  weaMt 
and  exalted  station  could  command,  to  diare  with  her,  pri- 
vatms  and  dan^r ; — ^to  expend  in  her  cause,  his  lbrtiD» ; 
— and  to  sacrifice  in  her  senrice,  and  on  her  shore,  his  hfe. 
If  there  was  a  man  whose  Philheilenism  was  ardent  and 
umJEected  ; — ^if  there  was  a  man  whose  wishes  fhr  the 
good  of  Greece,  and  whose  ex^tions  to  promote  it,  were 
sineere,  strong,  and  untiring  ; — ^if  there  was  a  man  who  me- 
rits her  eTcriasting  gratitude  ; — ^that  man  was  Byron,  and 
Byron  will  have  it. 

Ctptainand  bis  men,  I  palled  out  a  voIqim  of  Byroo^t  vorikii  and  w^a 
reading ;  the  wind  blowiof  opeo  the  leayea*  the  Captain  cangfat  a  f^tapM 
of  the  portrait,  and  reco^iaed  it.  He  be^ed  to  take  the  bookf  and  look* 
ins  for  a  BMnient  with  melaneholy,  at  the  fi»e  of  the  noble  lord,  he  ki«- 
ed  iti  and  paved  it  to  hiimen  who  did  tha  »■«,  layincf  mv  Mf>e»fr  wti 
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being  becalmed  himBelf,  be  found  in  the  morning  tiiat  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  off  CaUmnp^  to  the  windward  of  his 
squadron,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  to  the  nortii- 
ivard ;  while  he  himself,  with  only  four  vessels,  €tnd  one  fire- 
ship,  was  in  an  alarming  position,  being  to  the  leeward  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  Asiatic  coast  under  his  lee.   Supposing 
that  the  Turks  would  come  down  upon  him,  Miaulis  made 
signal  for  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  work  up  as  high  to  wind- 
ward as  possible,  so  as  to  gain  it,  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Sut  the  Turks  divided  their  fleet  into  two  parts ;  one  acted 
against  the  main  diviaon  of  the  Gre^s,  and  the  other 
attacking  Miaulis,  endangered  him  considerably ;  but  at 
noon,  a  smart  breeze  springing  up,  he   outmanceuvred 
them  and  joined  the  rest  of  his  .fleet    The  action  then  be- 
came general :  two  fire  vessels  were  burned  without  efiect 
)>y  the  Greeks ;  a  third  grappled  an  Egyptian  brig  of  war, 
whose  sails  were  burned,  and  a  part  of  her  crew  jumped 
overboard,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  as  if  by  a  mi- 
racle.   Two  Greek  bi igs  were  sqiarated  from  the  line  by 
advancing  too  far,  and  being  in  danger  of  getting  com- 
pletely cut  off,  tbeir  crews  set  fire  to  them  and  gained  the 
other  vessels. 

At  four,  P.  M.  a  Greek  bndot  succeeded  in  grappling 
the  Tunisian  Admiral^s  frigate,  and  setting  fire  to  her. 
Immense  exertions  were  made  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
and  they  partly  succeeded, — ^when  Miaulis  msde  signal 
for  another  brulot  to  advance;  and  she,  running  the 
frigate  cm  board  on  the  other  side,  the  wb<>le  were  in  an 
instant  enveloped  in  flames,  and  but  few  were  saved  of  her 
equipage,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  persons,  besides 
two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
Greeks  exerted  themselves  still  more ;  another  fire-ship 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  a  brig  of  war ;  she  was  soon  in  a 
broad  blaze,  and  the  Greek  vessels  now  bearing  down,  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet  retired  in  eonfiision.  The  Greeks  then 
resumed  their  position  at  Gir^mte. 

The  Turks,  foiled  in  their  hopes  c^djestroying  or  driving 
off  the  Greek  vessels,  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  origi- 
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nal  plan,  and  eflbel «  dabaikatioii  of  troopa  at  Samoa,  and 
derasUte  the  iilaiid.  Acoonbigljr,  a  large  bodf  were  tdkcD 
oD  board,  and  the  fleet  tailed  fiir  Samoa ;  leaYing  die  tiav- 
porta,  and  the  main  part  of  die  BSgjrptian  regulars,  at  lo- 
droouL  But  the  Greeks  were  on  the  alert,  and  no  aooner 
had  the  first  Turkish  frigate  got  out  of  die  gulf,  when  thej 
were  seen  sailing  away  to  cover  Samoa. 

A  violent  tempest  coming  on,  dispersed  the  two  fleets ; 
and  it  was  several  days  before  the  Turics  could  reassemble 
their  vessds,  when  they  bore  down  toward  Samoa;  bat 
were  prevented  from  ddbarking  their  troops,  by  the  sig^t 
of  large  numbers  of  armed  Samiotes  on  the  beach,  and  by 
the  approach  of  the  CrredL  fleet  A  durmish  Uxk  place,  in 
which  the  Turkish  fleet  being  disordered,  retired  toward 
Mitylene,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
hovered  round  them,  seeking  an  opportonity  to  attach  their 
brulots.  Rough  weather  separated  them  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  Turtts  took  refoge  in  the  channd  of  Sdo. 

This  bang  a  fiivourable  position  forthe  Gredcs  to  attack 
them  in,Miaulis  madeall  exertions  to  get  at  them  before  they 
should  sail ;  but  the  Turks  put  out  to  sea,  and  the  fleets 
meeting,  an  action  commenced.  Atfirst  the  Greeks  were 
driven  back ;  but  so<m,  a  fire  vessd  running  down  upon  a 
.Turicish  fingate,  set  fire  to  her;  and  though  it  was  extin- 
guished, it  fii^tened  the  rest ;  andtheGredureadvancing, 
a  second  fire  vessel  g^vgpkd  a  Constantinople  corvette,  in 
spite  of  the  fire  of  350  mndkeCa,  set  fire  to  her,  and  blew 
her  up.  The  Turks  now  retreated,  and  the  Gredcs  fidiow- 
ing,  a  third  fireHshq>  ran  ber  bowqpit  ii^  the  cabin  window 
of  a  twenty-four  gun  corvette,  set  fire  to  her,  and  burned 
her,  with  every  aool  <m  board.  This  completed  the  confii- 
sicm  of  the  Turks,  and  they  aB  flad,  pittsued  by  die  Greeks, 
who  forced  a  lai^  ccMrvette  ttid  fimr  snmll  brigs  to  run  on 
the  rocks,  <m  the  coast  of  Asia,  wliete  they  w^e  lost  Ni^t 
finished  the  afiair,  and  the  Gredoi  came  to  andior  at  Ma- 
rathocampus,  having  not  o«dy  prevented  the  intended  de- 
scei^  upon  Samoa,  but  gained  a  brilliant,  if  not  important 
victory^  over  their  en^niea. 
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*]^he  Turks  were  completely  discouraged.    TheCaf»tan 

Baahaw  retked  with  hb  division  to  Constantinople.    He 

had  in  every  sf^  dis{dayed  a  diamefiil  degree  of  ignorance 

and  cowardice;  while  Ibrahiin  PasbaWi  whose  courage 

never  fiuled  him,  could  only  curse  God  and,  man,  and  lull 

or  baatinado  his  officers  md  men  for  thcar  poltroonery.    He 

was  now  left  in  ftdl  command,  and  doubtless  his  force  was 

strengthened  by  the  absence  of  the  Constantinople  division ; 

the  ships  of  whidi  were  worse  manned^  worse  managed, 

and  inferior  in  every  respect  to  his  own.    He  now  only 

thought  of  getting  back  to  Bodroum,  taking  his  army  all 

on  board,  and  winteripg  at  Candia. 

>He  was  not  molested  1^  the  Oreeks ;  and  on  reaching 
Bodroum  proceeded  to  refit,  to  water  and  victual,  and  cm- 
bark  all  his  army. 

He  then  sailed  for  Candia,  and  went  on  for  three  days 
wijth  light  winds,  and  no  enemy  in  s^ht 

When  /very  near  the  coast  of  Candia,  a  frigate  ahead 
made  signals  that  the  Greeks  were  in  sight  ;^  and  in  a  few 
minutes  five  hrigs  were  seen  bearing  down  for  the  fiigate^ 
while  the  rest  advanced  iqpoa  the  Turkish  line.    Signal  was 
made  for  the  transports  to  fiill  in  the  rear,  and  the  vessels 
of  war  advanced  to  cpver  them.    The  five  brigs  fiiriously 
attacked  the  firigate,  which  fled  witii  all  studding  sails  set ; 
the  Greeks  paanng  and  repassing  under  her  stem,  and  pour? 
ing  in  tfa^  broadsides  in  quick  succesficMi. .  Several  cor- 
vettes advanced  to  her  succour,  when  the  Greeks  sent  a 
fire  vessel  to  attach  her ;  she  grappled,  and  the  fiigate^s 
sails  were  set  on  fire ;  many  of  h^  men  jumped  overboard, 
but  the  flames  were  at  last  extinguished.'*  -  The  rest  of  the 
Greek  vessels  directed  their  attention  to  the  transports ; 
but  the  Turks  succeeded  in  brfngiQg  their  line  of  frigates 
in  front,  and  covering  them.    The  action  then  became 
pretty  warm,  the  Greeks  ruaniiig  very  near  the  Turkis, 


was  nved  priadp^y  bytha  tnertkcui  oTher  niling'ttas- 
ttt,  uEngliihniaii,  wfao  bore  tettioMmy  to'  the  aktU  •ii4  eourage  of  the 
GnelDP  duriiig  this  tl&ir.  . 
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and  pouring  in  a  well  directed  fire ;  while  the  Turks  would 
blaze  away  with  their  cannon  pomted  toward  the  sky  or  to 
the  sea.  Such  was  ttieir  confiuion^  that  often  no  balk  were 
put  into  the  guns ;  and  both  broadsides  were  fired  by  mamf 
vessek,  fi^om,  as  well  as  toward  the  Greeks* 

The  action  continued  until  eight  in  the  eveaing,  when 
the  Greeks  despatched  two  brulots  against  a  frigate ;  th^ 
were  set  on  fire  ineffectually,  but  the  blaze  was  enough  to 
complete  the  confiision  of  the  Turks,  and  the"  whole  ar- 
mada retired,  and  left  the  Archipelago  in  disorder;  the 
ships  of  war  attended  only  to  their  own  safety,  and  the 
transpoits  fled  every  way.  Several  valuable  prizes  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,*  and  others  were  lost ;  eight  made 
for  Alexandria,  where  the  captains  of  four  of  them^  who 
were  Turks,  were  welcomed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  nailed 
up  by  the  ears ;  the  rest  reunited  themselves  to  Ibrahim 
Fashaw,  who  had  gone  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Marmo- 
rice,  having  completely  failed  in  his  attempt  to  get  to  Can- 
dia,  having  had  his  fleet  dispersed,  many  transports  taken, 
and  others  driven  on  shore.  Still,  his  resolution  failed  not ; 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  Candia, 
and  he  made  new  preparations  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Greek  fleet  which  thus  fisir  had  ac- 
quitted itself  so  gloriously,  could  no  longer  keep  the  jsea; 
it  retired  to  Hydra  and  Spetzia ;  and  Ibrahim  was  left,  un- 
opposed to  make  his  way  with  an  expedition  destined  to  nrin 
and  devastate  the  finest  parts  of  Greece. 

The  exertions  of  the  Porte  to  subdue  continental  Greece 
this  campaign,  were  confined  to  ordering  the  reduction  of 
Western  Greece  by  Omer  Pashaw ;  and  the  conquering  of 
Eastern  Greece,  and  the  Morea,  by  the  Seraskier  Dervish 
Pashaw,  who  was  to  collect  an  army  at  Larissy,  and  march 
down  through  the  Thermopyte. 

But  Omer  Pashaw,  who  had  more  than  suspicion  of  the 
ovil  intentions  of  the  Sultan  towards  him,  did  not  feel  in- 


*  One  was  a  largfe  Austrian  ship,  with  fifty  horses  and  two  hundred  re- 
gmar  soldiers,  who  were  well  treated. 
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dined  to  weaken  faimself  bjr  over  exertions.  He  collected 
an  araiy  however,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ambracic  gulf, 
and  made  prepi^ration  to  march  down  and  ravage  the  coun- 
try agaki,  as  far  as  Missolonghi. 

But  Mavrocordato  advanced  mth  about  2,500  men,  and 
took  post  in  the  strong  passes  of  Lutraki,  and  presented  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  the  Turkish  army.  The  whole  summer 
was  passed  in  unimportiant  skirmishes,  the  object  of  one 
party  being  to  penetrate  and  pass  the  defiles,  that  of  the  other 
to  defend  them.  Mavrocordato,  stronger  with  the  pen  than 
with  the  steel,  stronger  in  intrigue  ami  deception  than  either 
defended  the  country  as  much  by  his  wits  as  his  arms.  Omer, 
oontinuaUy  flattered  with  the  hope,  that  upon  the  strength  of 
:  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety  and  prptection,  he  might 
get  possession  of  the  person  of  his  adveniary,  calcullBLted 
iqMMD  sending  his  head  to  Constantinople,  as  the  most  likely 
way  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Sultan;  but  the  cun-^ 
ning  and  treacherous  Albanian  was  completely  outwitted 
by  the  wily  Fanariote ;  the  whole  campaign  was  passed 
without  his  effecting  any  thing,  and  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  his  Albanian  soldiers  began  to  break  up  into  little 
paities,  and  unceremoniously  take  their  leave. 

In  Eastern  Greece,  the  Seraskier  Dervish  Pashaw,  by 
great  exertions,  and  promise  of  the  plunder  of  the  nortliern 
provinces,  got  together  about  15,000  Turks  in  Thessaly, 
and  uniting  them  at  Zeituni,  he  marched  down  toward  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  by  the  way  of  Salona.  Had  he  completely 
succeeded,  by  this  moveipent  he  would  at  once  have  effect- 
ed a  junction  with  the  Turkish  ships  in  the  gulf,  and  would 
thus  communicate  with  the  garrisons  which  were  inveisted 
by  the  Greeks  at  Patrae  aiid  Nanpactus. 

"  The  shortness  of  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
"  Crissean  bay  to  the  Maliac  gulf,  added  to  the  facility  of 
"  maritime  intercourse  which  the  latter  affords  with  Thessa- 
^^  lonica  and  the  Hellespont,  render^  the  route  from  Zeituni 
^'  to  Salona,  the  most  important  passage  in  Greece  next  to 
^'  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  military  strength  is  equal  to  its 
"  importance ;  and  hence,  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Turks 
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^^  to  maintain  the  comnittnication  hetwtexk  the  gulf  of  Co- 
^^  rinth  and  TheMaly,  by  this  route,  ha^e  hitherto  been 
^  frustrated.     It  traverses  two  of  the   most  irapoftci^ 

passes  in  Greece ;  of  these,  the  northern  crosses  a  nigB 

which  lies  between  the  plain  of  the  Sperchetus  and  the 
^  Dorian  valley,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephhsus,  and 

connects  mount  Calidromus  with  the  great  sumnute  of 
^^  (Eta ;  the  southern  is  a  narrow  defile,  separating.PamM- 
^^  8U8  from  the  same  mountains.  Of  the  former  of  these 
^^  two  passes,  the  danger  was  very  much  diminished  to  the 
^^  Turks,  by  their  easy  access  into  the  vaDey  of  Doris,  whi<:h, 
'^  by  its  continuity  with  the  lower  vaUey  of  the  Cqihissiiflr, 
^'  and  with  the  plains  of  Bceotia,  extending  to  the  himriers  of 
^^  the  Isthmus,  has  generally  been  open  to  the  Turtish 
'^  troops ;  but  the  narrow  rocky  pass  which  leads  fixMU 
^^  Gavria,  the  ancient  L3rtinium,  into  the  cdebrated  plam, 
^  which  extends  from  the  heights  of  Amphissa  and  Delphi, 
"  to  the  shore  of  the  Crissean  bay,  can  never  be  travereed 
^'  by  them  without  the  greatest  danger,  while  the  enemy  re- 
"  mains  in  possession  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  it'^ 

From  neglect,  or  rather,  want  of  organization,  these 
passes  had  no  other  defenders  than  such  of  the  Cqntani, 
and  their  followers,  as  might  chance  to  be  there,  or  vrbo 
felt  it  for  their  interest  to  be  there.  The  Pashaw  therefore, 
succeeded  in  passing  them,  and  was  advancing  rai»dly  to- 
wards the  gulf.  But  the  inhabitants  began  to  master  strong 
at  Salona;  about  4000  Roumeliotes  took  their  stand  at 
AmpUani,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Turks :  they  built  up  their  tambouria^  or  little  breastworks, 
of  stones  and  earth,  and  lapng  down  behind  them,  each 
one  crossed  himself  devoutly  and  repeatedly,  and  waited  for 
the  enemy.  The  Pashaw  soon  attacked  them  briskfy,  but 
was  hotly  received,  and  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  he  fell 
back,  and  being  followed  and  harassed  by  the  Greeks,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Thessaly,  without  having  effect- 
ed any  thing  beyond  the  burning  of  a  few  villages,  and  the 
destruction  of  some  olive  groves. 
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Hq  was  to  have  been  assisted  by  a  division  acting  in  Bceotia 
and  Attica ;  Omer,  a  rich  Turk  of  Negropont,  had  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  Pashaw  of  that  island,  and  was  or- 
dered to  retake  Athens.  He  accordingly  sallied  from  Ne- 
gropont vnih  a  considerable  force,  and  ravaged  a  part  of 
Boeotia  unopposed.  He  then  attempted  Attica,  but  he  was 
met  by  Gourah  just  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  celebrated 
plain  of  Marathon,  and  completely  worsted  in  several  pretty 
mrarm  skirmishes.  He  then  retreated  into  Bceotia,  and  being 
followed  closely,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Negropont. 
The  Seraskier  Dervish,-  after  his  retreat  into  Thessaly, 
hearing  of  the  ill  success  of  the  Negropontian  Omer, 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  Boeotia,  to  his  relief.  But  he 
had  the  terrible  defiles  of  Cnemis,  below  Thermopylae,  to 
pass ;  aiid  they  were  occupied  by  the  Greek  peasantry,  and 
some  Romeliote  Pelikaris.  He  made  the  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  pass  them;  and  was  defeated  with  some  loss: 
after  which  befell  back  into  Thessaly.  Thus  the  Turkish 
campaign  upon  the  land  side,  ended  as  uselessly,  and  in- 
gloriously,  as  that  upon 'the  sea. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  cloud  the  prospects  of  the 
.  Greeks,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign.  This  was  the  arrival 
of  the  Eg]rptian  expedition  under  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  atCan- 
dia«  It  haa  been  seen  how  successfully  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Greek  fleet ;  that  he  had  been  detained  by  it  for  many 
months,  and  at  last  driven  completely  out  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. But  unfortunately,  the  Greek  vessels  could  not,  or 
would  not,  keep  the  sea  any  longer,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet 
arrived,  unopposed,  at  Candia,  where  the  disciplined  myrmi- 
dons were  debarked.  All  the  strong  fortresses  in  the  island 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the^ Turks,  and  the  Greeks  were 
soon  put  down,  or  were  able  to  continue  the  war  only  in 
little  guerrilla  bands  among  the  mountains. 

Ibrahim  Pashaw  prepared  therefore,  to  follow  up  his  plan, 
and  cross  over  to  the  Morea ;  and  this  too  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  which  the  Greeks  judging  from  the  incapacity  of 
(he  Turkish  fleet,  deemed  impossible.  But  the  Alexandrian 
fleet  wa$  as  much  superior  to  that  of  Constantinople,  as  is 
the  Pashaw  of  Egypt  in  capacity  to  the  Sultan* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Flourishing  situati^  ofChreece — Government  well  ts-  [1S25. 
tablishei — Educatum —  Credit  abroai^—Character  of  Con' 
durioiti — His  Adtninisiration^^Character  ofColUiti^^ng* 
lish  IdOan — Egyptian  Troops  land  from  Candia^  under 
Ibrahim  Pashato — Enmity  of  Colletli  to  Mavrocordato. 

Thys  year  opened  umler  the  most  brilliant  auspices,  the 
prospects  of  Greece  were  bright  and  almost  miclouded ; 
it  was  a  scene  upon  which  the  Philanthropist;  the  Patriot, 
or  the  Christian,  could  gaze  with  unaffected  delight 
There  was  a  prospect  that  Greece,  the  land  of  science  and 
\  of  song,  was  about  to  purge  herself  from  the  degrading 
stains,  which  ages  of  oppression  had  fixed  upon  her  ;  and 
begin  with  a  firm  and  steady  pace,  her  march  through  liber* 
ty  and  civilization,  to  attain  that  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  which  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  her 
beautiful  land  to  hold. 

The  Turks  had  been  foiled  at  every  point ;  the  rebellious 
Chiefs  luid  been  put  down ;  Government  had  full  sway  over 
the  whole  country ;  and  took  such  steps  as  made  itself  re« 
spected.  A  Senate  was  sitting  at  Napoli,  which  transact* 
ed  its  business  with  decorum  and  propriety  ;  and  did  not 
want  its  orators.*  A  judiciary  system  was  organized  over 
the  whole  countiy ;  and  in  every  town  and  island,  Eparchs 
or  Governors,  accountable  to   the  General  Government, 

*  Mdlmni  and  Tricoupt  were  re*Uy  poeaeued  of  a  Tivaeify  of  iaifiiia* 
itoo,  mud  a  flow  of  b«oatifa)  lftQ{««f««  thit  would  hare  boea  admired  la 
to jT  AneaUy.   • 
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were  appointed.    Active  measures  were  taken  to  raise  an 
army,  organized  and  disciplined  upon  the  European  plan ; 
and  the  stranger  whose  enthusiasm  had  brought  him  amcHig 
them^  was  delighted  every  morning  and  every  evening  at 
the  appearance  of  these  young  Greeks  iq)on  the  parade 
ground,  in  a  beautiful  uniform,  and  well  armed  and  equip- 
ped ;  he  heard  the  watch-cry  of  their  sentinels  durii|g 
the  night ;  and  as  their  bugles  rang  from  the  ramparts  at 
dawn,  he  started  up  vnth  the  delightful  sensation,  that  he 
was  in  the  land  where  young  freedom  had  just  unfurled  her 
banner,  and  was  calling  on  the  sons  of  her  old  votaries^  to 
rally  arouad  it. 

Nor  was  education  neglected  ;  means  were  used  to  turfi 
that  eagerness  which  all  the  Greeks  manifest  for  leaming, 
to  a  useful  end.     Schools  were  established  in  every  part  of 
the  country ;  and  large  ones,  upon  the  Lancastrian  plan,  at 
Athens,  Napoli,  Tripolitza,   Calamata,  Hydra,  and  other 
places.    Here  were  sources  of  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Philhellene  ;  here  he  reaped  in  a  genuine  heart- 
felt delight,  the  fruits  of  that  spirit,  which  the  world  styied 
Quixotism.    The  feelings  of  the  man  are  not  to  be  envied, 
who  could  have  visited  Athens  at  that  time,  without  emotion. 
It  was  no  longer  Athens  sitting  in  the  dust  of  ages ;  he 
could  wander  indeed  among  the  tottering  columns  of  decay- 
ed temples  ;  he  could  stand  where  Socrates  and  Plato  had  ^ 
taught,  and  gaze  with  wonder  and  admiration,  on  the  still  ex- 
isting works  of  Phidias  ;  but  he  had  a  cure  for  the  feelings  of 
melancholy  which  came  over  him ;  he  had  only  to  turn  away 
and  enter  the  school-house  of  modem  Athens,  and  he  would 
find  himself  surrounded  by  the  young  descendants  of  those 
men,  on  wl^ose  v^sdom  and  virtue  he  had  been  meditating,  and 
the  works  of  whose  genius  he  had  been  admiring.    He  could 
see  in  the  lively,  intelligent  countenances,  and  the  bright 
sparkling  eyes  of  the  restless  urchins,  that  the  fire  and  spi- 
rit of  their  ancestors  was  burning  in  their  bosoms,  and 
needed  only  the  fostering  of  education  to  fan  it  into  u  flame. 

Great  numbers  of  those  Greeks,  who  had  been  driven  by 
the  despotism  of  the  Tuits,  to  take  refuge  in  Europe  ;  and 
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iwho  had  been  for  years  established  there,  as  merchants, 
now  began  to  feel  their  patriotism  revive  ;  and  as  the  pros- 
pects for  the  establishment  of  Order ,  were  fair,  they  return- 
ed to  Greece,  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  or  ra- 
ther perhap's,  to  share  in  the  good  effects  of  the  revolution. 

But  what  was  of  far  greater  advantage,  the  public  credit 
had  increased  abroad  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  second  loan 
had  been  negociated  by  their  Deputies  in  London,  for  the 
sum  of  two  milUons  of  pounds  sterhng. 

The  Members  composing  the.Govempierit  were,  Gteorge 
Conduriotti,  President  of  the  Ejfecutive;  Botaziof  Spetzia, 
.Vice-President ;  A.  SpeUotaki,  Constantino  Mavromicha- 
lis,  and  J.  Colletti,  Members.  Mavrocordato,  Secretary 
of  State  ;  Coletti,  Minister  of  War ;  G.  Dikaios,  (common- 
ly called  P^pa  Flesher),  of  Interior  ;  and  Theotoki  of  Justice. 
The  Senate,  composed  of  about  sixty  Members,  of  whom  Pa- 
noutzps  Notaros^  was  President,  acted  in  conjunction  vnth 
the  Executive. 

Conduriotti  Uie  Pre^dent,  is  a  Hydriote,  and  the  richest 
mian  in  the  island.    To  this  circumstance  he  owed  his  elec- 
tion ;  for  it  was  necessary  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Mili- 
tary Chiefs,  tha^  the  Islands  should  have  the  lead  in  the  Go- ' 
vermnent.    Conduriotti  was  extensively  known  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  as  extensively  respiected  for  his  probity  ;  and  his 
name,  (it  was  i^upposed)  would  give  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment abroad.     But  he  possessed  no  other  earthly  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office,  and  did  immense  harm  while  he  held 
it,  from  his  ignorance  and  obstinacy.     Greorge  Conduriotti 
.  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  of  middling  stature,  dark 
olive  complexion,  and  a  tame  unexpressive  countenance^ 
which,  if  it  indicates  any  thing,  indicates  the  good  Qature  of 
a  mind,  too  cold  and  sluggish  to  feel  any  passion.    He  is 
exceedingly  headstrong,  yet  can  be  led  by  any  one  who  has 
skill  to  hide  his  influence.     His  policy  was  narrow  and 
selfish  ;  and  though  he  would  not  accept  any  lalary  him- 
self, he  filled  the  offices  in  every  part  of  the  >  country 
with  Hydriotes,  his  relations  and  friends.    This  gave  great 
umbrage  ;  nor  can  the  effect  upon  the  people  be  well  con- 
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ceivedy  by  one  ignorant  of  the  very  great  degree  of  seetkMK 
al  prejudice  which  exists  in  Greece.    Independent  of  their 
being  Islanders,  the  Hydriotes  uid  Spetriotes  are  the  de- 
scendants of  an  Albanian  colony  ;  they  are  still  called  At' 
banians  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks^  who  though  they  umte 
with  them  for  the  great  national  work  of  independence,  feel 
Kttle  union  of  sentiment,  and  look  up(Mi  them  as  strangenr, 
of  the  same  religion.    This  arises  in  s^^me  measure  fit«i 
their  language,  *  but'not  a  little  from  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  descendants  of  Albanians  cling  to  the  maoiiers 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  their  ancestors  :  a  Greek  of  the 
Peloponessus  would  feel  more  like  a  neighbour  and  coon* 
tryman  toward  a  Cj^pnote,  whose  native  island  is  far  jdis- 
tant,  than  he  would  toward  an  inhabitant  of  Hydra,  which 
is  only  12  miles  from  the  Morea.    This  mariied  preference 
given  to  the  islanders,  was  a  gross  and  palpable  injury  dene 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  most  unwise  and  im- 
politic measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  for  it  gave 
a  colouring  of  justice  to  the  proceedings  of  the  c^ipositioii 
party ;  and  such  a  psuty,  there  always  will  be. 

Many  other  acts  of  Conduriotti's  administration  could  be 
pointed  out  as  objectionable ;  although  they  originated  in 
men  such  as  Mavrocord^ito  and  Coletti*  But  how  easy  is 
it  to  find  fiuilt,  and  say  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  after 
the  crisis  is  past — **  howeasy  P  cried  every  one,  when  they 
saw  Columbus  rest  the  egg  up  on  end.  In  truth,  justice 
has  not  been  done  the  Greeks ;  it  has  been  too  much  the  6- 
shion  to  heap  abuse  upon  them,  for  Ae  faults  they  have 
been  continually  committing  ;  but  is  it  taken  into  consider 
ration  what  they  were ;  brought  up  under  the  rod  of  despo- 
tism, kept  in  ignorance,  or  taught  <mly  chicanery,  how 
could  they  at  one  become  enlightened  and  virtuous  enough 
to  perform  the  difficult  task  of  good  governors,  or  the  more 

*  Thft  taeendtnu  of  tiitf  Albuiians  all  qpcaki  Albanito ;  and  thoogii 
In  Hydra  and  Sp«Uia,  Uwra  is  pn>bably  not  a  man  who  does  not  speak 
Graak  perfectly  weU,  and  wbo  learned  it  from  his  boyhood,  yet  they 
^wk  An>anian  with  one  another.  And  yery  many  of  tiio  women  do  not 
mown  word  of  Greok. 
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i^fficoh  one  crf'good  subjects  ?  Why  will  people  find  so  mach 
finilt  at  errors  into  which  they  woirid  themselves  have  fal- 
len if  placed  in  like  circumstafices.  Why  not  ta&e  iitto  con- 
sideration the  comparative  ffituation  of  the  Greeks  and  them- 
selves ;  as  weQ  m^t  the  schoolmaster  fall  into  a  passion 
'With  his  mmily  boys  because  they  could  not  see  thie  beauties 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration  ;  or  because  they  prefeiv 
red  their  boisterous  freedom,  to  the  fi(everity*of  school  disci- 
pline. The  6re^  are  clnldren  in  the  art  of  Government ; 
but^sureiy  they  are  chtldi^n  of  extraoidinary  promise. 

Bat  our  business  is  to  record  their  actions^  n6t  to  apolo^ 
gizeforthem.  ^ 

Previous  to  the.  arrival  of  Mavrocordato  from  Missilonghty 
almost  every^  thing  had  been  managed  by  Coletti,  Minister 
of  War,  who  had  complete  sway  over  the  President ;  but 
this  sway  was  irisscnne ;  Conduriotti/e/^  that  he  was  in  lead- 
ing strings,  and  was  .  conscious  that  he  must  be  lead  in  a 
greaf  measure,  by  some  one ;  but  then  Coletti  hurt  his  vani- 
ty ;  his  reins  were  not  li^t  enough ;  and  the  old  Gentleman 
longed  for  the  gentle  winning  Mavrocordato,  who  would 
first  pdt  a  good  idea  into  his  head  in  private,  and  afterwards 
draw  it  out  from  him  in  pubUc,  in  sudi  a  way,  as  to  make 
every  one  think  it  original.  This  was  what  he  wished ;  he 
did  not  like  to  have  it  faiown  that  he  was  led ;  nay,  he  wished 
not  to  be  reminded  of  it  himself,  but  to  be  made  to  think  he 
was  acting  independently.  Mavrocordato  was  therefore  so- 
'  licited,  again  and  again,  to  leave  his  provmcial  Government 
of  Western  Greece,  and  resume  his  post  of  Secretary  of  Fo- 
rdgn  affairs. 

There  is  a  str<mg  contrast  between  the  character  of  Mav- 
rocordato and  that  of  Coletti  in  some  points,  thou^  a 
strong  resemblance  in  others.  The  character  of  Coletti 
would  be  known  fixstn  Us  personal  appearance,  which  is 
most  striking :  the  i^tranger  who  sees  him  in  a  crowd,  turns 
to  look  qpon  him  again^  and  marks  him  for  an  extraordinary 
man.  EKs  taD  aixl  nobly  f<»rmed  figure  is  full  of  dignity 
and  strength ;  his  complexion  is  dark ;  his  forehead  lugh  and 
broad ;  Ins  nose  and  chin  strongly  marked  ;  his  full  black 
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eyes  hsve  a  baoghty,  detennined,  maKgnam  exforetnon ; 
Uf  wbcrfe  air  and  maniier  ai^  indkalive  of  anikid  ifaurii^ 
ambitioiis  in  forming  iU  plans ;  canliousy  yet  inflexiUe,  in  Ae 
punRUt  of  them  ;  and  odd  Uooded,  and  UBicr^Miloas  in  the 
eeleetion  of  the  meaned*  executing  them.  Such  ie  the  per* 
aonal  appearance  of  Doctor  John  Coletti,  and  niGh  is  hisv 
ehancter. 

He  is  a  Roimieliote  by  Urlh,  and  was  broiig^  op  in  the  ooort 
of  Afi  Paflhawof  Yanina,  to  whom  he  afterwords  became 
physician.    He  eaily  joined  his  countrymen  in  their  revolt ; 
and  as  his  talents  were  too  maifced  and  extracNrdinary  to  al- 
low Urn  to  remain  content  in  the  ordinary  occupation  oT 
a  ph3rsician,    he  turned  his  attrition  to  war  and  poli- 
tics, and  fou^t,  or  intrigued,  as  his  interest  or  the  occaaaon 
seemed  todemand.    He  had  been  selected  to  fiD  the|>]aoe 
of  BfinisterofWar,  upon  the  deposition  of  Count  Metaza 
.fiom  that  office :  he  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Government,  and  perhaps  did  not  enou^  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  his  own  department.    At  any  rate,  the  military  ope- 
rations were  by  no  means  active  during  the  wint^;  the 
blockade  of  Patrass  had  been  neglected,  and  an  (^portumty 
lost  of  getting  possession  of  that  iiQportant  place,  diuing  tl^ 
time  when  its  garrison  reduced  considerably  in  numbers, 
and  in  great  want  of  provisions,  could  have  oflRored  but  short 
resistance. 

The  accusation  too,  of  misapplication  of  the  loan,  was  kid 
at  the  door  of  the  Government,  and  prob^ly  with  justice. 
Money  had  been  lavished  upon  the  fleet,  and  the  army  stint- 
ed ;  ofiicers  were  created,  apparently  vnth  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  to  a  friend  a  salary.  But  above  all,  peculation 
to  a  terrible  extent  (as  much  peiliapB  as  in  civilized  coun- 
tries in  a  state  of  war)  was  practiced  by  the  difierent  (^ 
cers  of  Ciovemment.  Nor  was  this  to  be  prevented,  at  a 
time  when  system  had  just  begun  to  be  introduced ;  differ* 
ent  plans  of  economy  were  tried,  but  the  strong  box  was 
nearly  emptied,  in  the  different  experiments  to  secure  it. 

Still  the  EngHsh  loan  was  die  means  of  doing  some  goodi; 
not  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  nominal  amount  of  it ;  for 
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l>etweeii  the  shai^witted  Greek  pe^ulatorsy  and  the^diarper 
'vi^tted  brokers,  and  a^nts  in  London^  only  a  small  propor- 
tion was  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  country.  But  we 
should  take  with  some  cauti(»i  the  opinions  of  warm  heart* 
ed,  yet  rash»  unthinking  men,  who  assert  that  ^  the  delivery 
of  the  loan  into  the  hands  of  the  .Government  caused  all  but 
the  ruin  of  Greece  "*  The  eiiect  must  not  he  taken  for  the 
icauset  it  is  ^e  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peofde  died 
aivay,  and  there  was  no  longer  seen  those  generous  pecuni- 
ary  sacrifices,  which  had  been  made  during  the  first  period 
of  the  war;  nay  more,  every  one  was  seeking  payment  for 
his  services.  But  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
people  should  have  long  continued, 

<»  Fresh  with  the  nev-boro  impalie  Strang.'* 

-Man  is  the  same  selfish  being  every  where ;  examples  of  dis- 
interested, untiring  patriotism,  must  always  be  rare ;  enthusi- 
asm acts  upon  *^  the  million^  for  a  time ;  but  this  must  subside, 
and  cool  calculation  take  its  place ;  and  th^  Greeks  would 
have  ceased  from  making  sacrifices,  whether  the  loan  had 
arrived  or  not. 

Much  bustle  was  made  by  Government,  about  an  expedi- 
tion to  be  undertaken  against  Patrass ;  which  was  consider- 
ed the  last  strong  hold  of  the  Turks,  in  the  Morea.  Coron 
and  Modon  were  looked  upon  as  unimportant  points,  which 
could  .be  attended  to  at  any  moment.  Dark  and  unfavour- 
able reports  came  now  and  then  from  Candia;  about  the  ar- 
my of  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  which  was  preparing  to  cross  over 
to  the  M orea,  but  they  were  disregarded  ;  some  ridiculed 
the^  idea  of  another  invasion  by  the  Turks,  and  talked 
proudly  of  canying  the  war  into  their  country.  **  The  ban- 
ner of  the  Cross  shall  yet  fly  on  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple." Others  who  must  have  known  how  formidable  a  disci- 
plined army  would  be  i^ainst  their  own  wild  soldiery^ 
would  try  to  (fiscotmtenance  the  reports,  and  blind  them- 
selves to  the  truth.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  expedi- 
tion against  Patrass :  soldiers  were  collected  from  Roumelia, 
and  the  President  was  to  head  it  in  person,  accompanied  by 

•  See  *•  Picture  ef  Gretce  m  1825,»»  Vol. «.  p.  261. 
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CoHetti  as  military  adviser.  Twenty  vemetB  were  mbi 
rouid  to  Uockade  the  entrance  of  the  Golf,  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress,  by  aa 
expedition  which  was  to  be  supplied  with  those  appqrfpwan- 
ces,  which  all  other  pienous  ones  had  been  defideat  ia  fitan 
the  poverty  of  the  Government 

Advicef  now  came  thicker  and  more  positive,  that  the 
figyptian  expedition  was  about  leaving  Ca^Mlia  for  the  Mb- 
rea ;  there  was  no  way  to  oppose  it,  but  by  recalliqg  die 
Uockading  squadron  fiom  before  Patrass.  This  was  at  last 
done,  but  after  Ing  deby ;  and  on  anrivi^g  at  Modoo,  to 
intercept  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  TMaah 
fleet  bad  been  there,  debaiked  8000  men,  and  retnrmqg 
the  day  before  to  Candia,  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  anny. 

The  reception  of  tins  news  at  Napoii  caused  much  unea- 
siness in  the  minds  of  those  members  of  the  Goveramenl^ 
and  of  the  community,  who  were  capable  of  af^poneciatiif 
the  importance  of  it    Mavrocordato  had  arrived  from  Mis- 
silonght,  and  assumed  his  wonted  ascendancy  in  the  Govern- 
ment.   A  small  corps  of  Artillery,  commanded  by  you^g 
Emanuel  CoHergi  was  immediately  prepared  to  march,  and 
throw  itself  into  Navarino ;  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 
the  first  point  of  attack  by  the  Turks.    In  fact,  news  was 
received  that  Ibrahkn  Pashaw,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  had 
sallied  from  Modon,  and  approached  very  near  Navarino ; 
but  retired  after  merely  reconnoitering  the  place.    He  was 
probably  ^^aiting  for  the  rest  of  his  troops. 

Every  exertion  was  used  to  hasten  away  the  expedition 
from  Napoii,  under  the  IVesident,  that  was  first  intended  to 
act  against  Patrass.  ^ 

Mavrocordato  unwilling  to  confine  himself  to  the  sphere 
for  which  nature  had  fitted  him,  determined  to  strike  for 
military  glory ;  and  easily  persuaded  the  Pk^sident,  to  take 
him  as  his  military  counsellor,  and  leave  Colletti  behind  at 
Napoii.  From  that  moment  he  had  a  new  and  mortal  ene- 
luy ;  Colletti  resolved  to  ruin  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of 
ruining  him.  But  the  preparations  for  it  did  not  stop.  Ibv- 
rocordato  had  money  at  command,  and  every  thiqg  moved 
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«.!  his  beck.  The  vessels  were  ordered  to  cruise  off  Can- 
dia,  to  intercept  the  fleet  that  was  to  bring  the  rest  of  Ibrar 
Jiim's  troops. 

The  fin^  panic  caused  by  the  landing  of  the  Egyptians 
had  subsided  ;  public  confidence  began  to  rise,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's expedition  was  expected  to  re-establish  it  completely. 


CHAPTER  II. 

President  leaves  Jiapoli  with  an  Expedition  destined  to  repel 
s  Ibrahim  Pashaw — 7%e  latter  blockades  Navarino — Joanr 
nes  Mavromichalis.  killed — Turks  defeat  Skurtis — Mavro^ 
cordato  arrives  at  Skoris — Intrigues  of  Colletti  and  others, 
to  detach  the  Roumeliotes  from  Mavrocordato — their  suc- 
cess— Mavrocordato  fiies  into  the  Interior  for  Reinforce^ 
ments — Returns  and  throws  himself  into  Palio  Kaslro-^^ 
Attack  on  Sphacteria — Turks  carry  it — Escape  of  the  Brig 
Mars — Palio  Kastro  surrenders — Navarino  capitulates 
to  the  Turks — Miaulis  attacks  and  burns  Turkish  Vessels  at 
Modon. 

The  28th  of  March  presented  a  scene  that  the  friends  of 
Greece  might  well .  be  proud  of ;  it  was  one  of  those  glo- 
rious days  so  common  in  her  climate ;  the  sun  rose  and 
shone  out  through  the  clear  atmosphere. 

Not  as  i*  Northern  climes  obscurely  bright, 
Bat  *  one  andouded  blaze  of  liTios^  lijjfhL* 

All  Napoli  was  aTive  with  the  busy  hum  of  preparation 
for  the  President's  departui*e.  At  9  o'clock  he  mounted 
his  superb  Arabian,  apd  surrounded  by  the  principal  men 
in  the  country^  finely  mounted  on  steeds  gaily  and  richly 

29 
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caparisoned,  he  started,  and  as  he  passed  under  the  lofty 
arched  gate-way  of  the  city,  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts, 
and  from  the  fortress  above,  pealed  out  their  loud  sahita* 
tions  ;  and  were  answered  by  the  batteries  on  die  rihore, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

Thousands  of  people  were  collected  on  the  ramparts  and 
outside  of  the  walls,  to  see  the  pomp  of  departure  ;  and  it 
really  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness  the  brilliant  cavalcade, 
sweeping  across  the  plains  of  Argos,  preceded  by  a  long 
string  of  soldiers,  on  foot ;  another  body  running  by  the 
sides;  and  a  third  bringing  up  the  rear  ;  all  firing  with  their 
muskets  and  pistols,  according  to  invariable  custom  upon 
setting  out  on  an  expedition. 

On  arrival  at  Tripolitza,  such  news  awaited  the  Presi- 
dent as  obliged  him  completely  to  change  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign ;  and  instead  of  attacking  Patrass,  to  go  with  every 
disposable  man  to  defend  Navarino.  Considerable  part  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Patrass  had  been  directed  to  repel 
the  Egyptians  if  possible,  and  some  hope  had  till  now  been 
nourished,  that  the  original  object  might  be  pursued. 

The  situation  of  Navarino,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Coron  and  Modon,  and  its  fine  spacious  harbour,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Mediterranean,  made  it  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  to   Ibrahim  Pashaw  ;   in  fact,  he  could  not 
with  safety  stretch  along  the  rich  open  country  on  the 
Western  shore  of  the    Morea,    or   penetrate    into   the 
interior,  and  leave  so  important  a  position  behind  him. 
Navarino  therefore,  he  prepared  to  attack  with  his  whole 
force;  and  the  moment  his  reinforcements  arrived  (rom 
Candia,  he  marched  from  Modon,  the  distance  being  only 
ten  miles,  and  took  up  his  position  around  it  with  15000 
men ;  of  whom  10000  were  disciplined  AralHans,  2000 
irregular  Albanians,  the'  rest  were  cavalry  and  artilleiy. 
The  Greeks  threw  2000  men  into  the  place  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes,  youngest  son  of  Mavromichalis,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Modon.    The  artillery  of  the  place  yras  put 
under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  CoUegno,  a  young 
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Italian  who  had  volunteered  in  the  service  with  great  en- 
thusiasm,  and  who  had  done  every  thing  that  energy  and 
courage,  united  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  has  profession 
could  do,  towards  pitting  the  fortificatimis  in  the  best  pos- 
ture of  defence. 

On  the  28th  a  general  assault  v^as  made  on  the  place  by 
the  whole  Egyptian  army,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
Greeks  with  some  loss ;  and  the  latter  made  prize  of  about 
150  English  muskets,  with  bayonets ;  wMch  was  by  them 
considered  a  complete  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  those 
much  talked  of,  and  dreaded  weapons.  Their  success  how- 
ever was  dearly  bought,  by  the  death  of  their  young  Chief 
Joannes  Mavromichalis.* 

Ibrahim  now  resolved  to  give  up  all  thought  of  canying 
the  place  by  assault,  and  ccnnmenced  a  regular  siege,  which 
was  directed  by  his  French  and  Italian  cheers,  upon  the 
strict  rules  of  the  art.  Meantime  the  Greeks  began  to  co- 
ver the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Navarino,  and  he  saw  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  their  watchfires  every  night,  that  a 
considerable  force  was  to  operate  againt  him.  The  Roume- 
liote  Chiefs,  Costa  Botzaris,  Javella,  Karatazzo,  and  others, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  Islanders  and  Maniotes,  under 
Gren.  Skurtis,  took  up  positions  around  the  place. 

The  President  was  detained  in  Tripolitza  by  sickness ; 
but  M avrocordato  the  soul  of  the  expedition,  was  active ; 
and  troc^s  were  continually  sent  on  by  him  to  augment  the 
forces  without  the  place.  Directions  were  given  to  endea« 
vour  to  cut  off  Ibi^ahim's  conununication  with  Modon,  and 
exertioiis  were  made  to  effect  it,  by  extending  the  positions 
toward  the  sea-shore.  This  alarmed  the  Turks;  every 
day  had  given  rise  to  petty  c&nfficts,  which  as  often  resulted 

• 

*  The  death  of  the  brave  add  really  meritorious  youngs  man,  the  son  of 
old  Petro  MaTromiohalis,  and  the  pride  of  a  noble  house,  gave  a  sad  proof 
of  the  want  of  sarg;eons  among  the  Greeks.  He  had  a  simple  woand  of 
the  arm,  which  cut  the  artery.  This  bled  for  several  days;  the  Greek 
•argtons  with  their  rode  means  could  not  staanch  the  blood,  knew  not 
hoiv^  tie  ap  tUe  artery,  and  he  grad  aally  bled  to  death. 


in  Sxfoux  of  the  Greeks  as  against  them :  but  Ibrafabn  now 
prepared  for  a  decisive  stroke  to  save  his  c<Mnmnnication. 

The  Greek  line  was  formed  by  three  posititMis,  i^kid 
heights  distant  considerably  more  than  a  mile  frcmi  each 
other ;  the  left  (the  post  of  supposed  danger),  was  oani- 
manded  by  that  brave  and  shrewd  s(4dier,  Hadja  Cbiiau>; 
the  right  by  Javella,  C.  Botzans,  and  other  RoumeGote 
Chiefs ;  while  Skurtis,*  a  siUy  old  Hydriote,  who  had  sud- 
denly been  promoted  from  the  command  of  a  brig  to  thai 
of  the  army,  occupied  the  central  position.    They  aU  saw 
the  disposition  the  Turks  were  making  to  attack,  and  pre- 
pared  for  it;  but  Skurtis  made  little  progress  in  getting 
up  his  tamhouris  or  breastworks  for  the  soldiers  to  fi^  Y>e- 
hind ;  and  being  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  acce8£A)le  to  the 
cavalry,  began  to  consider,  when  he  saw  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  advancing  against  him,  that  he  was  not  safe.    He 
therefore  sent  for  assistance,  and  Costa  Botzaris  set  out  with 
a  select  body  of  men,  amcMig  whom  were  many  Suliotes,  to 
support  him.  He  arrived  at  Skurtis's  position  at  the  moment 
when  the  attack  commenced. 

The  disposition  of  the  Turks  was  admirable  :  a  few  men 
with  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery,  were  left  to  command 
the  road  by  which  Hadja  Christo  must  have  advanced,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  follow  them ;  a  corps  was  sent  forward  to 
amuse  the  Roumeliotes  at  the  other  extremity,  wlule  the  prin> 
eipal  force  was  concentrated  upon  the  weak  position  of  Skur- 
tis in  the  centre.  They  then  attacked  him  in  front  with  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  engaging  his  whole  attention  there ; 
while  the  cavalry  wheeling  around  his  position,  took  him  in 

^  Nothing^  can  bttteribow  ttie  stupidity  and  obstinacy  of  Condoriottn, 
thin  his  iosisttng  that  \J^%  chief  commaod  should  be  given  to  a  Hydriote;  and 
wont  of  all,  to  suoh  an  Hydriote :  Skurtis  is  on  old  sea-captain,  stupid  by 
nature,  animproTed  by  education,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  so  ig;norant  of  war  by  land,  as  not  to  know  a  breach  from  a  battery. 
Besides,  his  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  Roumeliote  Chieik,  brsd 
to  rude  warfare,  and  jusUy  considering  themselves  more  capable  of  com 
manding  than  any  sailor  could  be.         "  -   ^ 
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the  flank,  and  the  horsemen  coming  up  the  hill  at  iiiU 
gallop,  dashed  over  the  ali^t  entrenchments,  and  were  in 
an  instant  sword  in  hand  among  his  men. 

There  was  no  remstance,  no  thought  of  it ;  the  dreadful 
cry  of  ^cavalariUf  cavalariuy  announced  to  every  Greek  that 
flight  only  could  save  him  ;  and  the  whole  fled  with  preci- 
|Mtati<»i»  except  the  brave  Roumeliotes  and  Suliotes,  who 
had  just  come  up  under  Costa  Botzaris,  and  attempted  to 
stem  the  torrent.  .  But  they  were  swept. over,  and  only  for- 
ty of  them  escaped  with  their  leader.    The  mountains  were 
near,  and  the  Greeks  soon  reached  them  ;  but  with  the  loss 
of  500  killed  and  wounded.    The  heads  of  the  living  a» 
yrell  as  dead  ones,  were  cut  off ;  and  horses  were  seen  go- 
ing  off  loaded  with  them  to  the  Turkish' head-quarters. 
.    The  Turks  then  fell  upon  Hadja  Christo's  position,  but 
they  had  not  a  Skurtis  to  deal  with  ;  he  had  his  men  se- 
curely lying  behind  their  little  stone-walls,  built  in  a  circu- 
lar form  ;  and  they,  without  even  showing  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  fired  through  the  chinks  of  the  wall  with  their  mus- 
kets, at  the  attacking  columns,  with  such  continued  rapidity, 
that  it  was  impossibly  to  advance.    The  cavalry  wheeled 
round  and  round,  galloped  here  and  there,  and  examined 
every  point  to  find  a  weak  one  ;  but  the  long  bright  barrels 
of  the  muskets,  poking  out  at  every  crevice  as  they  ap- 
proached, warned  them  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance, 
though  they  could  not  see  a  man. 

The  whole  force  then  drew  off,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  head-quarters  :  they  had  completely  beaten  the  Greeks, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  brdien  up  their  communications  ;  but 
their  own  loss  was  about  as  severe  as  that  of  their  enemies. 
Next  day,  a  new  assault  was  made  upon  the  town, 
but  it  was  successfully  resisted ;  the  assailants  were  beaten 
back,  and  the  Greeks  sallying  out,  carried  the  battery  esta- 
blished nearest  the  town,  and  spiked  all  the  guns. 

But  the  first  defeat  of  the  Greeks  needed  more  than  this 
temporary  success  to  wipe  out  its  impression ;  it  had  gone 
&r  to  widen  the  breach  existing  between  the  Roumeliote 
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•oMiorB  aod  the  MoiiolM  (  the  htter  kxiked  upon  the  frr* 
mer  as  dmotl  tlrangen,  as  foreignen  employed  by  te 
GoYenunent  to  fight  their  battles^  aod  defend  their  laaA 
which  they  thought  themselves  folly  capable  ot  doing  imas> 
aisled.  The  Roumeiiotes»  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  tbs 
Moriotes  as  merely  a  set  of  igDorant  peasantry,  mmsed  t» 
arai8»  and  unable  to  defend  their  part  of  the  ooantry ;  bat 
which  must  be  defended  for  the  general  good*  Thede> 
feat  was  ascribed  entirely  to  their  cowardice»  and  the  loss 
wasembittered  by  the  death  of  so  many  brave  Sdiotea. 

The  President  now  hastened  toward  the  scene  of  actiao 
with  the  main  part  of  the  expeditioQ;  but  he  did  not  like  too 
near  an  apfNroach  in  perscm ;  and  committing  the  direciUon  of 
the  whole  to  Mavroc<»datOy  he  himself  filed  off  toward  Cah- 
mata,  and  lock  up  his  head-quarters  at  Ahniro»  on  the  bor- 
ers of  the  Gkilf  of  Calamata^  in  which  he  had  some  veaselB,  and 
an  board  of  one  irf*  which  he  slept  every  night  for  security; 

M avrocordato  pushed  on  to  Skoris,  where  be  halted,  and 
found  himself  surrounded  with  3000  pretty  effident  men  ; 
9000  were  in  the  fortress  which  was  in  si^t ;  and  several 
little  parties  were  scattered  about  in  the  mounltains  around: 
The  communication  was  still  <^n  with  the  besiegedgarriMHiy 
and  accounts  spoke  favourably  of  the  present  state  of  things 
within  the  fortress :  the  object  was  to  cut  up,  if  possible,  Ibm* 
Inm's  army,which  was  now  in  the  plain  belowybefore  te  should 
get  footing  in  the  countiy .  Mavrocordato  had  his  enemy  be- 
fore him ;  but  he  had  perhaps  not  a  less  formidable  one  behind 
him ;  CoUetti  at  Napoli  hiMl  set  a  thousand  springs  to  work, 
to  hamper  him,  and  defeat  his  obJ€ict ;  nor  Coletti  alone,  but 
other  of  his  political  oppcMients. 

The  Roumeliote  soMieriB  upon  whom  he  {xindpally  de- 
pended, and  who  are  as  brave  and  hardy,  as  they  are  obsti- 
nate and  ungovernable,  were  seduced  from  their  duty,  and 
determined  to  leave  the  camp ;  a  thousand  arts  were  used  to 
bring  them  to  this,  and  the  report  that  their  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Pashaw  of  Yanina  determined  them.  They 
marched  off  therefore,  with  every  expression  and  mark  of 
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respect  toward  MaTFocdrdato,  except  that  of  obedience  to 
liis  orders. 

.  Mavrocordato  flew  into  the  o(mntry,  roused  up  the  pea* 
sMUtryl^y  a  representatioo  of  the  ^mng  danger,  and  still 
i»ore  by  represendng  the  conduct  of  the  Roumeliotesy  their 
irin^v ;  and  in  fifteen  days  retnrned  to  Skoris^withaccMiside- 
liable  reinfoveement  Be  arrived  on  the  6th  at  nme  P.  M» 
and  immMliately  resolved  to  push  on  and  enter  the  besieged 
easde^  wiiose  sitiiatioii  had  become  Very  criticaL 

The  shape  of  the  hieurbour  c^  Navarino  is  sonethmg  lihe  a 
faorseshoey  the  town  on  the  Main,  and  the  hmd  running  out 
itt  a  point  mto  the  sea  on  the  opposite  nde.  Qnthispoint  is 
measde,  hoik  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pylos,  (the  seat  of  I^ 
tor)  wfaich  was  defended  by  about  1060  Greeks*  Tins  cas- 
tle vras  all  important,  not  oidy  as  a  position  fiom  wMdi  their 
vteaseb  dodjfd  be  inured,  but  it  suf^hed  the  garriscm  of  the 
tawnvrith  water,  which  was  carried  across  in  boats.  The 
TVnrka  had  estabbshed  themselves  securely  around  the  town, 
sad  erected  tiieir  batteries ;  and  Ibrahim  was  evidently  mak- 
ing preparations  to  attfwk  tiie  castle  on  the  Point,  or  Paho 
Kastro,  as  it  is  called. 

This  iraa  the  point  of  danger  then  ;  and  Mavrocordato, 
without  losing  a  moment  unnecessarily,  left  the  camp  of 
Skoris  at  midni^t,  three  honrs  after  his  arrival,  and  threw 
himself  into  Palio  Kastro,  with  500  men.  The  very  next 
morning  at  daylight,  the  enemy  attacked  the  Castle ;  and 
though  they  were  repulsed,  they  tOQk  up  such  positions  as 
to  effectually  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  camp. 

P^o  Kastro,  <m  whidi  the  safety  of  Navarino  depended, 
was  commanded  by  the  highest  pomt  of  the  httle  islet  called 
Sphacteria,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  haribour  of  Na- 
varino, and  the  entrance  of  which  it  commands.  Every 
thing  depended  then  <mi  Sphacteria;  and  to  Sphacteria 
Mavrocordato  turned  his  attention,  for  he  saw  Ibrahim  pre- 
paring to  attack  it. 

The. Egyptian  fleet  had  retunied  from  Candia,  and  the 
Greek  vessel^  immediately  put  to  sea  to  be  ready  to  of^se 
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any  movement,  leaTing  mily  eight  biig»  within  the  harbov 
of  Navaiino. 

Ibrahim  embaiiied  a  connderable  nwnber  of  troops  on 
board  his  fleet,  and  prepared  to  attack  Sphacteria.  His^es- 
seb  left  ModoQ  on  the  7th,  and  <m  the  8th  at  ^Kfa^D^  w^oe 
gradually  af^roaching  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Nava- 
rino,  impelled  by  a  slight  breeze  ;  while  the  Greek  fleet  lay 
ten  miles  off,  perfectly  becalmed.  An  attadt  was  now  made; 
with  an  appearance  of  fury  by  land,  both  upon  Navarino  and 
Neocastro,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  €kreeks  ;  bat 
Sphacteria  was  the  real  object. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  mom,  a  clear  delightful  day,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  Turkish  land  batteries  opened  iqmn  the  town,  and 
six  thousand  inftntry  advanced  under  cover  of  the  smoke 
toward  the  walls  ;  from  whidi  roared  the  Greek  aitfflexy,' 
and  which'were  lined  with  w^ers  with  guns  cocked,  await- 
ing the  approach :  four  thousand  Turiur  also  attacked  I^dio 
Kastro,  while  the  cavahy  were  galloping  iq>  and  down  the 
plain,  to  prevent  any  advance  of  the  Gkeek  soUiers,  who 
were  seen  on  every  part  of  the  mountain  side,  impatient' 
spectators  of  the  contest. 

A  sli^t  breeze  soon  rippled  the  sea,  and  a  part  of  the 
Turisish  frigates  moved  slowly  out,  to  meet  the  Greek  ves- 
sels who  were  trying  to  approach,  and  prevent  the  disem- 
barkation at  Sphacteria.  They  soon  met,  and  were  involved 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  smc^e,  which  completely  hid  them  from 
sight ;  though  its  continuance,  and  the  long  uninterrupted 
roar  of  cannon,  told  how  they  were,  engaged. 

The  rest  of  the  Turkish  vessels  approached  Sphacteria, 
and  soon  boats  were  seen  pushing  off  from  every  one  of 
them,  loaded  with  soldiers.  The  island  is  very  aoiall,  and 
was  defended  by  300  men,  with  a  few  Hydriote  sailors,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  brave  young  Captain  Psamadctf* 
Mavrocordato  vrith  his  suite,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
island;  and  there  was  there  also,  that  noble  Philhellene, 
Count  Santa  Rosa. 
.  There  was  but  one  place  where  the  lu^dii^  was  easy, 
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axid    this  was  defended  by  only  three  guns.    The  frigates 

b^an  a  brisk  cannona^e^  and  the  boats  approached,  but 

Mrere   repulsed  by  tjie  musketry ;  a  few  however  effect- 

ed  a  landing  on  the  bad^    side  of  the   idand,   after  a 

desperate  resistance,  and  carried  the  batteries*    Instantly 

all   ^was  confusion ;.  fifteen  hundred  Arabs  were  on  the 

iidand,  and  only  the   three  hundred   Greeks  to   oppose 

tlmiii.    The  Ai«bs  rushed  up  to  the  high  ground,  and  May- 

rocordato  losing  courage  and  bcqie  together,  embarked  on 

lK>ard  a  anall  boat,  and  gained  the  only  vessel  which  was 

remaining  in  the  harbour.    Santa  Rosa  would  not  follow 

twm  ;  <  I  came  here  to  fi^t/  cried  he,  and  '  not  to  run 

iKway ;'  and  with  a  few  more  foUowers,  he  attempted  toop- 

pose  some  resistance  to  the  Arabs,  who  with  wild  yells  were 

sweqiii^  over  the  island.* 

But  resistance  was  vain,  there  was  no  point  to  rest  upon, 
and  the  Greeks  were  sdmost  all  cut  to  pieces;  not  fifty  out 
of  the  three  hundred  escaped. 

*  Count  Santa  Rosa  was  truly  a  no  bU  spirit ;  to  know  ^iia  was  to  ad" 
ttiire  and  love  him :  to  his  enthasiastic  love  of  liberty,  he  sacrificed  home, 
«nd  friends,  and  fortune,  and  life.    The  head  of  a  noble  family  in  Pied^ 
moot,  he  had  been  most  aotive  in  g^etting  up  the  attempted  revolatioo  ia 
that  country,  aitd  acted  with  distingpuished  ability  the  part  of  Miniver  of 
War  daring  the  short  struggle.    Banished  and  persecuted  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  wb^re  he  lived  highly  respected  for 
his  talents  and  virtues  ;  and  as  happy  as  he  could  be,  exiled  from  bis  coun- 
try, his  wife,  and  his  children,  whom  he  passionately  loved.     But  he  heard 
the  cry  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and  nothing  conld  restrain  hira  from  joining 
ber  cause.    He  oaaie  with  that  chivalreue  s(»rit  which  animated  the  cru^ 
eaderSf  aud  prepared  for  enduring  with  patience,  those  inevitable  crosses 
and  disagreements  which  disgusted  others.    Finding  that  he  could  not  be 
of  any  use  in  command  until  he  should  learn  the  language,  he  determined 
to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  ;  and  clothing  himself  in  the  costume  of 
the  country,  he  johwd  the  army  at  a  voIWAtaar,  with  only  one  soldier  for 
au  attendant.    His  friends  in  vam  tried  te  dissuade  him,  representing  it  as 
beneath  his  dignity  ;  but  he  listened  to  nothing  but  his  own  feelings, 
which  spurred  him  on  to  immediate  action  in  the  cause,  to  whose  support 
he  had  sworn  to  dedicate  every  thing.    His  fate  was  melancholy,  but  glo* 
lions ;  he  sealed  the  bond  of  his  attachmoal  with  his  blood,,  and  Oree«« 
will  psiy  the  deht  is  tha  gratitude  aad  admiration  of  her  postarity. 


•  • 
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Nor  were  those  who  with  Mavroomlatohad  got  <mi  bocni 
the  brig,  in  a  much  better  ntuation ;  the  Turkuh    weuek 
began  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  her  C^tain,    I^ 
madofi;  was  still  on  shore,  and  his  sailors  would  not  start 
till  he  was  found  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  by  t 
swimmer,  that  he  had  seen  him  hacked  down  and  killed,  af' 
ter  bemg  shot  in  the  leg,  and  fighting  on  his  kneest  <b^ 
cot  their  cables,  and  the  brig  ran  out  with  a  very  figfat 
breeze.    And,  what  will  appear  incredB>le  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  stujMdity  of  the  T^rks  in  management  <£ 
their  vessels,  this  little  brig  ran  thltxigh  thdr  fleet   af  34 
ships  of  war,  within  pistol  shot  of  a  frigate,  oNrvette,  and 
three  brigs  ;  exposed  for  more  than  four  hours  to  the  fire  of 
a  dozen  vessels ;  yet  came  off  with  only  two  men  kffled, 
andei^t  wounded.    Her  sails  were  riddled,  and  her  riggii^ 
shot  away ;  but  very  few  shot  struck  h^  hull,  perhqis 
from  the  very  cricumstanee  of  her  being  so  near. 

But  the  Turks  had  gained  the  day,  Sphacteria  was  their^s; 
not  a  boat  could  enter  the  harbour  to  the  relief  of  the  town ; 
the  conununication  with  the  land  side  was  cut  off;  and  the 
place  was  poorly  supplied  witli  provi^ons,  and  as  poorly 
watered. 

Palio  Kastro  was  in  a  worse  condition  if  possible.  The 
Turks  the  next  morning  made  a  furious  attack  iq)on  itr  but 
were  driven  from  the  walls.  They  made  a  lodgement  very 
near  them  however,  and  cut  off  the  spring  which  gave  the 
principal  supply  of  water  to  the  garrison.  This  was  almost 
ruinous  in  itself:  and  the  Greeks  merely  in  the  q>irit  of  des- 
peration,  c(mtinued  to  repel  the  furious  assaults  of  the  ene- 
my. 

A  capitulation  was  now  proposed  by  the  French  Officers 
who  were  with  Ibrahim,  and  most  of  the  Greeks  eagerly 
embraced  the  proposal,  as  affording  a  slight  of  hope  of  safe- 
ty ;  whereas  their  present  situation  could  not  be  made  worse. 
But  Hadja  Christo  woiild  not  accede  to  it ;  he  wished  the 
whole  garrison  to  sally  out,  and  try  rto  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemies'  Unes ;  and  not  finding  theta  of  bis  mind^  he  pre- 
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pared  to  do  it  ak»ie.    On  the  same  night,  followed  by  his 
Sulgariansy  and  some  others,  about  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, he  sallied  out,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  upon  the  sleep- 
ing Turks ;  he  had  nearly  cut  his  way  through  their  lines,  and 
i^ras  making  for  the  mountains,  but  unfortunately  missed  the 
way,  got  entangled  in  a  swamp,  and  was  taken.    A  few  on- 
ly of  his  men  reached  the  mountains  :  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  slain.    He  himself  being  immediately  recog- 
nised by  his  captors  as  the  famous  warrior  so  admired  by 
the  Greeks,  and  dreaded  by  themselves,  was  preserved  as  a 
valuable  prize,  and  sent  to  Modem. 
.  The  next  day  the  garrison  formally  capitulated,  and 
inarched  out,  giving  up  their  arms  and  money  ;  there  were 
1000  men  under  the  conmiand  of  difierent  Capttom  of  lesser 
note,  among  them  the  Philhellene  Jarvis,  with  80  men. 

They  were  conducted  to  Modon,  and  embarked  on  board 
of  Austrian  transports,  and  safely  landed  at  Calamata,  with- 
out the  slightest  infringement  of  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion. This  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  though  arising  from 
any,  thing  but  Tuikish  principle,  or  Turkish  policy,  reflects 
great  credit  upon  Ibrahim  ;  and  was  the  first  instance  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  which  a  Turkish  commander  had  kept  his 
pledged  faith  in  like  circumstances. 

The  &te  of  Navarino  was  now  fixed :  farther  resistance 
would  have  been  madness,  even  had  the  garrison  been  well 
supplied  with  water  and  provisions.  New  batteries  were 
erected  around  the  town,  and  the  Turkish  frigates  entering 
the  port,  prepared  to  open  a  fire  which  would  soon  have  de- 
molished the  walls.  In  fact,  except  the  walls  and  a  few 
miserable  casemates,  hardly  any  thing  remained  standing  in 
the  place.  The  immense  number  of  balls  and  shells  tiiat 
had  fallen  into  the  town,  had  demolished  the  houses,  and 
filled  the  streets  with  rubbish ;  still,  many  of  the  soldiers 
(who  never  are  so  brave  and  obstinate  as  when  defending 
a  place,)  wished  to  hold  out  to  the  last  moment ;  but  reason 
prevailed,  and  Collegno  was  sent  out  with  authority  to  ar- 
range the  capitulation. 
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1'tm  temis  were — surrender  of  every  tiling  ;  a  samM 
bi:r  of  officers  only  to  retain  their  aide  arms  ;  and 
lion  in  neutral  vessels  for  some  Greek  port. 

The  tnM^>6,  about  1200 in  nuoiber,  allHHurched  ouloBtke 
plain,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Faahaw  ofioeda 
considerable  advanceof  pay  to  any  Giwks  who  nijghft  choose 
to  join  him ;  and  doable  wages  to  any  feie^gDets.  There 
was  only  one  man  base  enough  to  accept  it,  andheaasas 
who  had  received  nottung  butkindnesses  from  the  €!fe^ ; 
who  had  been  reqiected  for  his  talents,  and  paid  for  his  aer- 
vices ;  while  others,  less  greedy  or  more  modest,  were  Mteg- 

lected;  he^vras  auj  Englishman, Milliqgea  Iqr  mme, 

and  a  Suigeonby  profession  ;  whohad  been  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Commktee.  Ibrahim  Pasiiaw 
retained  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty,  Geoige  Mavromi* 
chalis,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Joannes  as  Comman- 
der of  the  |dace ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Modon,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  activity,  durii^  the 
siege ;  working*at  the  batteries  like  a  common  soldier,  wb^t 
danger  pressed.  All  the  rest  were  embarked  (mbooid 
Austrian  vessels,  and  safely  landed  at  Cahmata. 

The  President  vnth  Mavroeordato,  wasat  (hat  frface ;  and 
the  latter  received  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Navahno,  as  cm 
that  would  probably  ruin  his  popularity ;  for  he  was  certain 
the  odium  of  it  would  be  cast  upon  him.  Already  murmurs 
were  heard  from  every  part  of  the  M<»ea  ;  the  feeling  of 
enmity  toward  him  and  the  President,  which  had  of  course 
been  dii^guised  during  their  prosperity,  began  to  be  mani- 
fested very  openly.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  the  place 
gave  a  terrible  shock  through  the  country  ;  the  Greeks  had 
done  nothing  but  -capture  towns,  and  repulse  armies,  for 
four  years  ;  now  a  new  enemy  was  allowed  to  take  an  im- 
portant place  immediately  on  his  arrival ;  wad  what  laa^i 
not  he  do  if  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  intericur. 

Mavroeordato  returned  with  the  President  by  sea  to  Na- 
poli,  to  steer  as  well  as  he  coidd  through  the  political  quidk* 
sands,  among  which  he  found  himself. 
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C^  (he  taigbt  of  the  I2th,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Cala- 
mftta  and  all  the  towns  about  the  South  Western  part  of  the 
Morea  were  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  Palio  Kastro,  and  pre- 
dieluig  to  one  another  the  consequences  that  must  follow, 
their  atten^n  was  attracted  by  a  vivid  streak  of  light  that 
4bot  up  the  skies  in  the  direction  of  Modon.  It  grew  broad- 
er and  brighter,  until  the  whole  of  that  quarter  of  the  hea- 
Tens  was  illummated,  when  suddenly  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion seemed  to  shake  the  houses,  and  jar  the  ground  like  an 
earthquake :  another,  ajod  another  folk>wed,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  was  out  of  doors,  gazing  with  mute  asto- 
nishment at  the  extraordinary  (rfienomenon.  Suddenly 
some  one  cried  out,  ^  it  is  the  Turkish  fleet ;"  and  in  an 
instant,  the  multitude  from  silent  breathless  spectatcors, 
WAS  changed  to  shouting — half  deUrious  rejoicers — **  the 
Turkish  Fleet — ^the  Turkish  Feet — Miaulis  is  burning  the 
homed  rascals,"  was  the  universal  cry.  And  so  sure,  so 
certain  were  they  about  it,  that  they  spent  the  night  in  fes- 
tivity. 

The  next  monung  twenty  brigs  were  seen  coming  up  the 
bay,  vnth  the  blue  striped  banner  of  the  Cross  flying  tri- 
umphant at  every  mast ;  and  the  boats  landing,  confirmed 
the  expectations  of  the  people. 

Miaulis  finding  it  impossible  to  cope  vnth  the  heavy  Turk- 
ish frigates  to  any  advantage  at  sea,  merely  hovered  about 
them,  to  observe  their  motions.  Seeing  a  detachment  of 
two  frigates,  eight  corvettes,  and  twenty-five  transports, 
making  for  Modon,  he  immediately  followed  them,  and  re- 
solved to  attack  them  in  the  port.  Accordingly  the  same 
evening,  just  before  the  subsiding  of  the  regular  sea-breeze, 
he  entered  the  bay,  accompanied  by  two  fire-ships.  They 
were  soon  discovered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  usual  scene  of 
confusion  followed,  as  the  fire-ships  advanced  close  to  them ; 
the  cables  were  cut,  the  vessels  drove  one  upon  another,  the 
guns  were  fired  from  both  of  their  sides,  while  the  brulots 
approached  silently,  but  swiftly  upon  them.  One  of  them 
fitnick  a  frigate,  and  the  torch  being  applied,  the  flames  burst 
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up  rapidly^  including  both  vessels,  and  commnmciitiiy  wkii 
those  next  them.  This  completed  the  confusion  and  error 
of  the  Turks ;  nothing  was  heard  but  shoutingB  and  curs- 
ings ;  no  one  thought  of  any  thing  but  saving  himsdf ;  and 
the  soldiers  in  the  town  knowing  they  must  do  somethinii^ 
but  not  knowing  what,  fired  off  theb  artiUeiy  at  fimids  and 
foes.  The  flames  spread  to  nearly  all  the  vessels ;  both  fii- 
gates,  four  corvettes,  and  half  the  tranqxHrts  were  entirely 
ccmsumed ;  vHbile  the  triumphant  brulotUir$  rowed  away  in 
their  boat,  and  were  picked  up  by  Bfiaulis,  who  sailed  out  d 
the  bay  without  having  lost  a  man. 

The  news  of  this  daring,  and  hi|^y  creditable  act,  spread 
like  wild  fire  throu^  the  country,  with  all  those  exaggera- 
tions usually  attending  such  events ;  and  it  had  the  momen- 
taiy  ethct  of  counteracting  the  depression  produced  by  the 
loss  of  Navarino. 

But  nothing  could  comi^etely  do  it  away;  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  the  Morea  was  aroused ;  they  attributed  the 
misfortune  to  the  present  Executive,  and  the  confinement 
of  their  Chiefs  at  Hydra;  and  it  wanted  but  a  few  more 
disasters  to  make  them  demand  their  liberaticm. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Turkish  operations  in  the  Nl>rth — KiuteAi  is  named  to  the 
command — Dissensions  at  NapoU — Colocotroni  is  re- 
leased— Prepares  to  oppose  Ibrahim — Ibrahim  takes  Nisi 
and  Ccdamata — Opposed  by  Flesher — Defeat  and  death 
of  Flesher — Ibrahim  seizes  the  passes  Leondari — Con- 
fusion in  TripoUtza — Populace  flies — Town  is  bumi-^ 
IbraMm  advances  and  possesses  hiAiself  of  its  ruins — 
Pushes  on  toward  Napoli — Battle  of  the  Mills — Ibrahim 
retires  to  TripoUtza^  haoing  burnt  Argos.    [1825.] 

The  news  from  Northern  or  Continental  Greece,  was 
nipt  much  more  encouraging.  The  Porte  had  removed 
Omer  to  the  Pashalic  of  Saloniea,  and  given  the  whole 
direction  of  the  war  to  Mehemet  Redschid,  commonly 
^led  Kintahi  Pashaw ;  whose  plan  was,  to  collect  all 
the  disposable  fprce  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly;  march 
down  and  ravage  the  country ;  take  Missilonghi,  and  cross 
over  into  the  Morea;  where  he  would  unite  with  Ibra- 
him Pashaw^  and  together  ruin  that  country.  The  charac- 
ter of  Kiutafai  Pashaw  mauie  him  a  fit  object  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  pfan,  which  to  an  ordinary  mind  would 
have  seemed  to  present  a  thousand  insurmcMintable  difficul- 
ties. He  is  brave,  enterprising,  judicious  in  his  plans,  and 
obstinately  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  He  seems 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war,  and  makes  use  of  them  whenever 
he  can,  without  alarming  the  jealousy  of  bis  soldiers  for 
their  rights.  His  artillery  is  well  served ;  and  the  selection 
of  spots  which  he  makes  for  encampment,  fortification,  or 
attack,  shows  that  he  possesses  an  excellent  military  coiqf 
d*osil. 

He  began  v^  early  in  the  year  to  collect  soldiers,  paying 
them  a  small  sum  in  advance,  and  promising  a  large  share 
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of  piimder.    A  body  was  sent  down  from  Epinis,  vrhich 
p«aed  withoat  diflkohj  tbe  defiles  of  Makrinotoe.     Thii 
rafleded  discredit  opon  tbe  Greeks,  and  there  must  lia:ve 
been  some  intrigue,  some  pcditicel  trickery  practised^  to  in- 
dnce  tbe  Romdiole  soUiers,  who  beU  those  passes  under 
Nota  Botzaris  and  Isonga,  to  abandon  their  pests.     Bwt  so 
it  was ;  the  coontry  was  left  open ;  tbe  unhappy  peasantij 
again  quitted  the  plains,  and  took  refiige  in  the  moantaini, 
or  fled  to  the  desert  island,  near  the  coast ;  great  numbers 
also  crowded  into  MissilonghL    In  their  rear  came  the  first 
straggling  bands  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  took  up  tfaeir 
position  in  tbe  plain  befi>re  MissilonghL    Their  numbers 
were  soon  augmented  to  six  thousand ;  and  though  the  Pa- 
shaw  himself  had  not  arrived,  the  blockade  of  Misolonghi 
by  land  was  considered  as  commenced. 

Meantime  the  storm  of  parQr  feeling  raged  hi^  at  Na* 
poli,  and  throughout  the  Morea.    The  friends  and  emissa- 
ries of  Colocotroni,  and  the  other  military  chiefr  who  were 
imprisoned  at  Hydra,  laboured  hard  to  excite  the  people  to 
demand  their  release,  and  that  they  shouki  be  restored  to 
command.    The  multitude,  unreasonable  as  usual,  (when 
ignorant,)  attributed  the  severe  checks  which  the  country 
had  received,  to  the  want  of  military  kno^riedge  in  the  pre- 
sent administration.    All  the  battles  which  had  for  four 
years  been  gained,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  their 
own  enthusiasm,  they  had  attributed  to  the  skill  of  their 
chiefi ;  and  they  now  raised  the  common  cry  throu^  the 
Morea,  "  give  us  Colocotroni,  and  our  other  military  chids, 
and  we  will  fight,  and  drive  out  the  invaders ;  but  without 
them  we  will  do  nothing.'^ 

The  government  was  in  a  most  awkward  situation.  The 
President,  on  his  return  from  his  defeated  expedition,  wish- 
ed  to  tmn  Colletti  out  of  the  executive,  for  his  conduct  in 
seducmg  away  the  IU>meUote  soldiers ;  but  he  now  saw  that 
he  must  court  his  alliance,  as  he  commanded  the  Romeliote 

Uonr''^Z7^^^^  '"^  ''PP^'^  ^'^  y^^  P^""^'  ^"^'^y'  ^oliKO^ 
l^rhnt^  I  "^"''^'^'*  ""^  Mavrocordato  was  worse ;  Col- 
Jetti  hated  h,m,  and  almost  broke  the  tie  which  he  had  over 
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the  affection  of  the  people  of  Western  Greece :  but  Co^ 
lo<M>troni  and  every  one  of  the  military  chiefi  added  to 
their  hatred,  envy ;  and  were  his  sworn  enemies.  Still  he 
managed  like  an  able  diplomatist.  Something  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  do,  to  pacify  the  people  of  the  Morea,  and  to 
make  head  against  the  army  of  Ibrahim. 

Proposals  were  therefore  made  to  Colocotroni,  and  the 
confined  chiefs;  and  on  their  promising  to  forget  all  past 
difficulties,  and  swear  future  obedience  to  government,  they 
were  released,  and  conducted  to  Napoli.    Here  they  were 
received  in  triumph ;  and  government  uniting  with  the  cur- 
rent which  they  could  not  stem,  bestowed  all  possible 
honours  upon  them.    The  union,  as  it  was  caOed,  was 
celebrated  by  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  an  oration 
pronounced  by  Triconpi  to  commemorate  it.    But  there 
was  no  need  of  this ;  for  the  loud  and  almost  universal 
shout  of  joy  which  was  raised  throughout  the  Morea,  show- 
ed how  high  the  expectations  of  the  people  were  raised. 
Colocotroni  was  made  k^*  T^mhyps,  or  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Peloponessian  forces.    Great  preparations   were 
made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment    Proclama- 
tions were  issued  calling  all  the  inhabitants  to  arms.    The 
useful  and  peacefld  occupations  to  which  the  people  had 
begun  to  turn  their  attention,  were  all  ordered  to  be  aban- 
doned, except  those  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
The  shops  were  all  to  be  closed,  and  the  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to  flock  around  Colocotroni  at  Tripolitza.    He 
repaired  to  that  place,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph 
.  by  the  inhabitants. 

His  ridiculous  pretensions,  his  pompous  proclamationsi. 
in  which  he  promised  to  retake  Navarino  in  ten  days,  show* 
ed  his  ignorance  of  the  enemy  now  opposed  to  him.  He 
made  active  preparations  however,  and  soon  had  six  thou- 
sand men  collected  about  him. 

Others  had  pushed  on  in  front  to  check  the  least  advance 
o£  the  Arabs ;  some  by  the  orders  of  government ;  others 
roused  to  active  exertions  by  feeling  the  danger  of  the  coun- 
try, and  going  voluntarily  to  meet  it.    Flesberf  the  minisr 
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ler  of  die  laletior,  iadwed  by  bodi  tkeae< 

UMelffioB  the  lunow  iMlscMdftkni  iifii  winch  he  1^ 

been  linqg  al  Napoli,  aad  eoDedkig  abo«l 

he  fwhed  to  the  port  of  danger.    Fmdii^  tbat 

oAcra  abort  time  spent  in  pottiogNaTeffmo  in  a 

pottoie  of  defence,  was  in  full  advance  opoa  the  tkmdd 

prof  iueei  of  the  •outh  of  the  Morea,  where  the  inhahif— iw 

were  unprepared  to  resist  him,  Fleaher  lesohed  by  a  boU 

stand  to  tiy  to  stem  the  torrent. 

He  took  post  therefore  at  Aggia,  oorenBg  ArcnAa,  and 
was  immrdiately  attacked  bj  a  whole  dhisionof  the  C^[yp 
tian  anny.    His  men  resisted  well  for  some  tiom,  cJbeered 
by  his  words  and  examfde;  but  seeing  the  enemy  gettinf 
in  thek  rear,  neariy  five  hnndred  of  them  deserted  bim. 
StiO  his  deqwrate  resokrtion  hiled  him  not,and  be  pvevaiM 
on  about  a  hnndred  and  fifty  tofighton,7etahttlelQi^eiV 
imtil  th^  were  completi^  smroonded.    The  enemy  then 
radwd  in  upon  th^n,  and  after  a  deapcaate  resistanee, 
which  cort  the  Turks  nearijr  tr^de  their  nomber,  the  litde 
band  was  afl  cot  to  pieces ;  Fledier  ftdling  one  of  the  hrt, 
covered  with  wounds.    Only  three  escaped  of  those  who 
were  with  him.* 

*  Papa  Flesbar  (as  be  «  geoeiallj  called)  has  been  at^^  an  eztniovfi- 
Daiy  being,  by  aH  tlioeB  foreigners  who  baTe  known  bis,  and  mA  leaapo. 
He  was  brooght  np  in  tbe  seventies  of  monastic  fife ;  baft  neitker  tbr 
-vainflammeij  of  bis  leligien,  nor  tbe  walls  of  a  cloistsr,  cesiiiinlnin  tbe 
fine  weildngs  of  a  mind  bfce  bis.    He  feh  tbe  degiadatieB  ef  bis  eanaSij, 
and  bis  bobl  and  restleaiipiiit  soon  peioeived,tbat  tberewasseaaebope^at 
least  of  peiBonal  distinctioD,  in  a  revolt.    He  joined  tbe  societj  of  tbe  He- 
taiia,  and  became  one  of  its  most  active  members;  be  tiaweiaeJ  ssfcnl 
times  on  foot  the  vast  extent  of  wiM  ooontiy  between  Rnseia  and  tiie  ft- 
loprmeaeuB,  upon  the  secret  businesB  of  tbe  society,  as  be  was  empiojed  hj 
Ipsdanti  and  some  c^the  chiefs  in  "Tutnring  their  plans.    Tlie  hihm'm"*^  the 
agnal  of  rising  was  given,  he  threw  off  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  girding  ob 
a  swoid,  collected  a  band  of  men  about  him,  and  commenced  hostifities.  H^ 
was  in  the  prime  oflife,handsomejbrave  and  active,  and  so<m  became  a  feveer- 
ite  of  the  sol^ery.    After  a  little  security  was  attained,  and  pecyile  htgtn  to 
torn  their  tfaoogliti  to  forming  a  government,  Fleaber  left  the  army,  snd 
made  so  good  use  of  his  talents  for  intrigue,  that  he  was  named  Minister  of 
Interior ;  and  he  lived  at  NapoU  in  all  the  luxury,  and  (as  scandal  whisper- 
e<l)  In  the  indulgence  of  all  the  vices  of  a  Torkisb  chief.  ^ 
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There  was  now  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Ibra- 
him, some  few  peasantry  sdd  soldiery  excepted,  who  uni- 
ting under  brave  but  ignorant  leaders,  cut  off  those  small 
parties  which  straggled  from  the  main  body  of  his  army. 
But  this  had  only  the  effect  of  making  him  more  cautious, 
and  keeping  his  army  together.    The  country  about  him 
ivas  level,  his  cavalry  drove  over  cfvery  p^rt  of  it,  and  clear- 
ed away  the  little  resisting  bands :  and  the  fine  village  of 
Ni^  first,  and  next  the  large  and  impc«tant  town  of  Cala- 
mata,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Morea,  were  laid 
ivaste  and  destroyed.     The  unprepared  inhabitants  fled  in 
dismay ;  many  could  only  save  the  clothes  upon  their  backs ; 
others  lefl  their  beds,  and  flew  half  naked  to  the  mountains ; 
white  the  old  and  young,  the  sick  and  feeble,  either  sunk 
down  upon  the  road,  or  remained  at  home  in  utter  helpless- 
ness, and  were  massacred  or  made  slaves. 

It  is^t  justice  however,  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  Ibra- 
him was,  for  a  Turk  most  humsme,  or  rather  politic.  He  pub- 
lished proclamations  to  induce  the  people  to  remain  in  their 

The  contrast  between  his  situfttion,  the  first  and  last  time  I  saw  Flesher 
was  striking^.  The  first  time,  I  dined  with  him  at  Napoli.  It  was  in  the 
Oriental  style,  with  all  its  pomp  and  fatiguing  ceremonies ;  bnt  Flesher,  by 
his  graceful  personal  appearance  and  manners,  threw  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive air  about  it.  He  lolled  on  his  cushions,  and  received  the  services  which 
bif  attendants  offered  him  on  their  knees,  with  all  the  nonehaUxnctoi  a 
thorough  Moslem  j  and  by  his  air,  seemed  to  have  been  used  from  his  boy- 
hood to  the  luxuries  about  him. 

The  last  time,  was  with  a  party  of  flying  soldiers,  afler  the  fall  of  Nava- 
rinc.  It  was  midnight  when  we  approached  cautiously  a  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  fire  was  burning  brightly ;  and  the  glowing  embers  of  seve- 
ral others  scattered  about,  showed  tliat  some  soldiers  were  there :  it  waii 
doubtful  who  they  were,  but  we  knew  the  Turks  to  be  advancing  ^hind  us, 
and  were  obliged  to  go  on.  As  soon  as  we  fell  in  wWi  the  outposts,  we 
learned  it  was  a  Greek  chief  advancing  to  oppose  Ibrahim. ,  We  were  con* 
duoted  up  the  hill,  stepping  over  the  soldiers,  who  wrapped  in  their  capotes, 
were  sleeping  soundly  on  the  rocks,  with  flat  stones  for  their  pillows.  On 
reaching  the  top,  we  found  the  chief  fully  armed  sitting  by  the  fire,  on  a  bit 
of  carpet  spread  on  the  ground,  gazing  at  the  embers ; — it  was  Flesher. 
He  had  heard  of  the  alarming  progress  of  Ibrahim,  and  quitting  the  luxu- 
ries of  his  house,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet  him ;  and  now  was  sitting  in 
the  open  damp  air,  by  his  camp  ^m^  at  midnight,  loaded  with  pistols  and 
yatighan ;  yet  as  much  at  ease  and  at  home,  as  when  lolling  on  his  sofa. 
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booses,  promising  them  protection,  hoping  to  induce  Ae 
country  to  submit ;  and  though  most  of  those  who  fell  into 
bis  hands  were  harshly  treated,  and  made  slaves,  stiU  he 
did  not  vent  his  fiuy  upon  the  houses,  crops,  and  trees,  as 
afterwards.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  preserve  the  coontiy, 
and  indooe  the  inhabitants  to  remain  and  cultivate  it  for 
him ;  but  not  a  solitary  instance  of  voluntary  sulmiiMOQ 
occurred. 

Ibrahim,  after  ovenunning  the  whole  province,  and  chas- 
ing the  inhalntants  from  every  village,  prepared  for  an  im- 
portant movement  with  his  whole  disposable  force  upon 
Tripolitza.  In  this  he  expected  a  resistance  in  the  impor- 
tant passes  of  Leondari,  through  which  he  would  be  oMiged 
to  nuurch ;  and  he  knew  that  it  woidd  be  a  most  difficult, 
perhaps  vain  attempt,  if  they  were  defended  with  common 
skill  and  courage. 

Colocotroni  with  much  blustering,  had  been  sendisig  men 
forward  to  the  passes,  perhaps  not  so  much  with  an  idea 
of  defending  them,  as  of  going  on  to  take  the  Arabians 
alive.  At  any  rate,  when  Ibrahim  arrived  at  Leondari, 
hardly  the  slightest  resistance  was  offered;  the  Greeks  who 
were  near  them,  fled  with  precipitation,  and  they  yrese 
eagerly  seized ;  cannon  were  placed  in  the  most  difficult 
defiles,  and  the  whole  army  passed  through.  There  was 
now  nothing  to  stop  them ;  the  road  wds  open  to  Tripo- 
Fitza ;  the  distance  was  only  twenty  miles,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  unprepared  for  defence.  Nothing  but  easy  plun- 
der  was  looked  for,  and  every  Arab  burned  to  move  forward. 
Nor  did  the  Pashaw  remain  long  inactive :  as  soon  as  the 
passes  were  secured  in  his  rear,  and  every  precaution  taken 
which  prudence  and  good  military  advice  could  suggest, 
he  moved  on  with  his  whole  army. 

The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tripolitza  was  terri- 
ble ;  that  town,  as  has  been  described,  is  situated  in  the 
oentre  of  a  vast  plain,  and  could  not  possibly  sustain  a 
dicge,  for  it  was  not  supplied  with  provisions.  It  had  now, 
by  a  gradual  influx  of  people  from  all  parts,  become  the 
most  important  place  in  Greece,  its  inhabitants  amounting 
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to  thirty  thousand    The  shops  were  filled  with  the  richest 
goods  of  the  East,  and  its  markets  afibrded  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  even  of  distant  ones.    Many 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  true,  Ustening  more  to  their  own 
prudent  fears  of  a  disciplined  enemy,  than  to  the  loud  boast- 
ings of  Colocotrdni,  had  began,  several  days  before,  to  re- 
move their  valuable  effects  towards  Napoli,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  flight ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  had  no 
idea  of  their  danger,  and  were,  on  Sunday,  dressed  in  their 
gala  dresses,  and  had,  as  usual,  been  spending  the  day  in 
festivity ;  when,  towards  evening,  the  news  fell  upon  them 
like  a   thunderbolt,   Ee^*'?*' ^ '^'e**'  ^^the  Turks  are  com- 
ing."    TJhe  cry  was  reverberated  from  every  part  of  the 
city ;  all  supposed  the  Turks  to  be  nearer  than  they  really 
were,  and  the  women  and  children,  imagining  they  were 
already  coming  over  the  southern  walls,  fled  from  their 
houflffi,  and  rushed  toward  the  gates  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  road  to  Napoli  was  soon  thronged  with  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  conditions,  half  distracted  withfear,  and 
crying  out  to  find  their  relatives  or  fiiends.     The  old  and 
feeble  were  soon  exhausted,  and  would  beg  for  assistance 
of  the  young  and  strong  who  pressed  by  them ;  children  ran 
shrieking  up  and  down  among  the  crowd,  clinging  to  the 
half  distracted  women,  who  would  shake  off  the  little  inno- 
cents as  soon  as  they  found  thciy  were  strangers,  and  go  to 
seek  their  own  children,  more  dear  to  them  than  life,  afler 
the  first  irresistible  impulse  of  fear  was  over. 

Many  confessed  afterwards,  their  surprise  that  they  could 
have  gone  by,  and  disregarded  the  cry  of  their  aged  friends 
and  relatives,  who  stretched  out  their  hands  to  them  from 
the  road  side,  begging  for  God^s  sake  to  l^e  helped  up ;  and 
many  turned  back  with  shame  afler  a  few  minutes  had  re- 
stored them  to  reason.  Yet,  such  is  human  nature ;  every 
thing  is  disregarded  for  self-preservation,  which  is  like  a . 
well  regulated  spring ;  strong  moral  checks  make  it  subser- 
vient to  moral  good,  yet  its  strength  is  only  repressed,  it  is 
never  broken.  • 

But  the  danger  was  not  so  pressing  as  wa^  imagined ;  tho 
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enemy  was  still  four  hours  distant,  and  as  he  could  not  march 
in  the  night,  there  was  ample  time  to  prepare  for  fligbt, 
since  the  mountains  were  but  a  short  distance  to  the  Doitb, 
and  when  once  there,  the  inhabitants  would  be  safe  from 
the  cavalry.    The  more  cool  and  resolute  therefore,  exert- 
ed themselves  to  save  their  valuables  and  keep  their  families 
together ;  the  things  they  could  not  carry  off,  they  buried 
or  destroyed ;  and  the  next  morning,  an  order  being  given 
by  the  Junta  ruling  the  town,  that  fire  should  be  put  to  thft 
principal  buildings  and  shops,  they  all  quitted  the  place, 
which  was  soon  in  a  blaze  behind  them,  just  as  the  head 
columns  of  the  Turks  were  approaching  the  entrance  to 
the  plain  on  the  opposite  side.    The  whole  population  then 
took  the  road  toward  Napoli,  though  many  turned  off  to- 
ward the  sea  coast  of  the  Argolic  gulf. 

In  so  large  and  populous  a  place  as  Tripolitza,  the  sol- 
diers of  Ibrahim  found  much  plunder ;  some  sick,  feeble,  and 
old,  to  butcher,  and  some  young  children  to  sell  for  slaves; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  army  for 
a  long  time.  He  made  arrangements  for  a  military  depot 
there,  and  for  its  defence ;  but  he  had  too  good  advisers 
about  him  to  allow  him  to  neglect  taking  advantage  of  the 
panic  which  now  pervaded  the  country,  to  the  "v^  heart  of 
which  he  had  penetrated,  and  in  the  largest  town  of  which 
he  was  quartered. 

He  prepared  them  to  make  a  sudden  dash  upon  Napoli, 
and  attempt  to  take  it  by  surprise,  or  a  sudden  coup  de  mam; 
utterly  disregarding  the  army  of  Colocotroni,  which  had 
withdrawn  northward.  Napoli  was  only  eight  hours  dis- 
tant ;  the  roads  were  difficult  and  defensible,  but  he  could 
hear  of  no  preparations  for  it,  and  accordingly  moved  for- 
ward with  7000  infantry,  and  1000  cavalry,  and  descended 
upon  the  plains  of  Argos  without  meeting  a  single  obstacle. 
But  on  his  way  he  had  roused  a  lion,  who,  though  now  re- 
treating before  him,  was  preparing  to  make  a  bold  stand. 

Demetrius  Ipselanti  had  for  some  time  been  living  the  re- 
tired life  of  a  private  gentleman,  entirely  unconnected  with 
politics  or  war.^   He  was  obliged  to  flee  with  the  rest  from 
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Tiipolitza,  but  it  was  reluctantly;  he  was  looking  round  at 
every  step  for  a  place  to  make  a  stand,  and  soldiers  to  make 
it  with.    Arrived  upon  the  plain  of  Argos,  instead  of  Beek** 
ing  safety  within  the  walls  of  Napoli,  or  imitating  the  ex- 
atinpie  of  Colocotroni,  who,  from  the  mountain  tops,  was 
beUomng  out  to  his  countrymen  to  fight,  and  show  a  good 
exa»^e ;  Ipselanti  resolved,  if  possible,  to  save  the  impor* 
tant  position  of  the  Mills,  at  whatever  risk ;  but  he  could 
Only  Hind  two  hundred  men  daring  enough  to  join  him, 
though  he  pmmised  to  send  immediately  over  to  NapoU 
for  more ;  with  these,  however,  he  prqNured  to  defend 
the  position.     It  is  opposite  Napoli,  across  the  gulf,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  wheie  a  little  rill  of  beautifully  clear 
water,  issuing  from  a  swamp,  (the  femous  lake  of  Lema,) 
gives  a  good  mill  privilege ;  here  were  some  mills,  just  on  the 
sea  shore,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  a  garden  with.an  outer 
waH.    It  IS  important,  as  it  is  the  only  jdace  where  com 
and  wheat  can  be  made  into  fiour  for  Napoli,  and  the  near^ 
est  fit>m  which  water  can  be  got,  provicfed  the  aqueduct 
diottld  be  cut  off.    Ipselanti  immediately  despatched  a  boat 
to  Napoli  for  a  rekiforcemeiit  of  men,  and  a  supply  of  am- 
mumtioR ;  noneccmld  be  got  ready  that  night,  end  the  boat 
returned  with  only  about  twenty  men,  hardy  enough  to  vo* 
famteer ;  among  these  were  three  Swiss,  and  two  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  main  part  of  the  Turkish  army  had  passed  by,  with- 
out perceiving  the  importance  of  the  Mills,  or  the  danger  of 
leaving  such  a  position  behind*  But  the  Greeks  ventured 
out,  and  daringly  discharged  their  muskets  in  defiance.  A 
division  of  two  thousand  men  was  then  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  the  cavalry  came  galloping  up  ahead 
without  dreaming  of  much  resistance;  but  being  hotly  re- 
ceived they  fell  back,  and  the  infantry  advancing,  com- 
,  inenced  a  desperate  attack.  But  the  Greeks,  securely 
lodged  in  the  mills,  and  behind  the  walls,  poured  forth  such 
a  shower  of  balls  as  staggered  them,  and  it  required  all  the 
efforts  of  their  officers  to  keep  them  firm.  At  this  moment, 
a  party  of  Turks  broke,  through  the  outer  garden  wall,  on 
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the  extreme  right  of  the  Greek  po«itk>D,  and  w&e  tonBODg 
their  line  to  chai|[e  on  the  flank,  when  deven  mea*  who 
were  posted  behind  the  inner  waO,  finding  their  fire  too 
small  to  check  them,  threw  away  their  muskets,  and  jump- 
ing over  the  breastwork,  rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  the 
Turks,  and  by  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  onset, 
completely  drove  them  fi-om  the  garden,  and  saved  the  po- 
sition :  three  of  the  little  band  were  wounded. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  first  attack  was  now  orer,  and 
the  Tttiks  could  not  be  brought  up  again  to  free  the  close 
and  weU  directed  fire  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  drew  off  with 
some  loss,  carrying  their  dead  with  them. 

Fdled  in  this  attempt,  but  not  checked,  Ibralum  poshed 
on,  and  entered  the  large  town  of  Argos,  whidi  is  only 
eight  miles  6tom  Napoh,  and  in  plain  sight  This  place 
had  contained  12,000  inhabitants,  but  it  wa^  now  c<»nplete]^ 
deserted,  and  every  soul  had  taken  refiige  in  and  about 
NapolL  The  situation  of  that  town  was  peculiarly  critical, 
and  unfit  to  stand  the  shortest  si^e ;  for  the  refiigees  had 
been  crowding  in  from  every  part  until  it  was  frill  to  em- 
barrassment \  every  entry  way,  garret  and  ceDar,  was  fiDed 
with  femiUes ;  they  were  sitting  on  mats  at  the  caraen  of 
streets,  and  under  the  porches  of  the  churches;  the  town 
was  crammed  fiiU  of  a  mass  of  human  beings  whom 
fear  made  worse  than  useless.  The  gates  were  then  shut, 
and  the  diousands  that  came  pouring  in  fir<Hn  Tripolitza, 
Argos,  &c  were  obliged  to  encamp  outside  of  the  walls; 
they  huddled  as  near  to  them  as  they  could,  and  set  them- 
selves down  under  the  cover  of  blankets  hung  upon  poles, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  hard  fate. 


*  One  of  them  wse  an  American,  who  had,  on  other  ocea8iona,di8lin- 
gniahed  himaelf  for  daring  courage,  J.  P.  Miller,  of  Randolph,  Vt.  The 
untiringzeal  with  which  this  gentlemen  has  senred  the  canae  of  the  QreekS) 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  inyited  dangerous  ser- 
▼ice  when  there,  haye  gained  for  him  the  gratitude  of  those  who  know  hinii 
while  the  prudence  of  his  deportment  among  the  dissipated  foreigners  is 
Greece,  served  to  give  the  natires  a  good  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
Americans. 
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An  immediate  attack  was  expected  and  dreaded  by  tlie 
people ;  but  the  sensible  men  desired  it,  knowing  thait  the 
height  and  strength  of  their  walls,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
fortifications,  must  render  it  a  harmless  one  to  themselves, 
but  injurious  to  the  Turks.    All  possible  preparation  was 
made  however,  that  the  confusion  would  admit.  The  regu- 
lar troops  amounted  to  only  enough  to  defend  the  ramparts 
and  serve  the  batteries  ;  and  to  send  out  the  undisciplined 
men,  to  meet  and  oppose  the  bayonets  of  the  Egyptians, 
ivould  have  been  madness.    All  the  horses  however  were 
collected,  and  about  a  hundred  young  men  mounted,  and, 
in  a  sally,  opposed  with  success  the  approach  of  a  small 
party  of  Ibrahim's  scouring  horse. 

The  Pashaw  himself,  with  his  suite,  approached  within 
cannon  shot  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  but  could  find  no 
weak  point ;  nor  was  any  one  hardy  enough  to  advise  him, 
with  his  as  yet  new  troops,  to  assault  one  of  the  best  fortified 
places  in  the  East.  To  remain  arid  blockade  it  would  have 
been  fatal ;  he  had  already  counted  too  much  on  the  panic, 
or  ignorance  of  his  enemy,  in  advancing  so  far ;  should  the 
Greeks  recover  from  it,  and  occupy,  the  passes  in  his  rear, 
the  plain  of  Argos  might  prove  as  fatal  16  him  as  it  had  to 
Drami  Ali ;  he  resolved  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  TripoUtza. 
Accordingly,  the  next  morning  the  flames  of  Argos  showed 
that  he  had  left  it,  and  he  marched  towards  TripoUtza,  di- 
viding his  army  into  two  parts,  and  arrived  there  unmolest- 
ed, having  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  PeloponessusK 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Necessity  of  discqfUne  in  the  Greek  armtf — Ulysses — Ca- 
vern of  Parnassus — Greek  fleet ' sails  in  two  dhnsums-^ 
Sakturis  defeats  a  divisicfn  of  the  Turkish  fleet  ai  Caeo 
D*Oro — Miaulis  is  obliged  to  steer  toward  Hydra — Me- 
tums  to  Candia — Attempt  to  hum  the  Turkish  fleet  €Mt 
Suda — Massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners  at  Hydra. 

The  remittances  of  the  English  loan,  which  continued  to 
arrive  from  time  to  time,  and  the  partial  revenue  which  the 
government  obtained,  enabled  it  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  active  exertion,  and  the  number  of  the  regular  troops 
continued  increasing.  Colonel  Favier  of  the  French  army, 
was  appointed  to  the.  command  of  them,  and  intrusted 
with  the  raising  and  disciplining  more.  But  the  strength 
of  the  confederation  was  broken,  or  rather,  its  weakness 
exposed.  An  army  of  15,000  men  had  marched  unopposed 
from  one  end  of  the  Peloponessus  to  the  other,  and  shown 
that  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  soldiery,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  difficult  passes  of  the  country  possessed  by 
their  Capitani,  would  never  put  them  on  a  footing  with  a 
regular  army.  People  became  more  and  more  convinced, 
that  the  Turks  had  been  beaten  during  the  last  four  years, 
rather  from  their  own  stupidity,  than  the  skill  or  courage  of 
their  opponents ;  and  those  foreigners  were  no  longer  laugh- 
ed at,  who  told  the  Greeks  that  10,000  disciplined  Euro- 
peans  could  beat  the  whole  force  of  Greece. 

Government  too,  felt  its  own  slight  hold  on  the  affection 
of  the  people,  from  having  been  obliged  to  take  from  prison 
a  man  accused  of  treason,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Peloponessus.    It  had  been  obliged  to  con^romise 
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"firith  Colocotroni ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  news^  came  that 
Ulysses,  who  had  held  out  the  longest  of  the  rebels,  was 
now  a  prisoner.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  he  was  dis- 
lodged from  Athens,  dnd  after  a  show  of  resistance,  re- 
treated to  the  north,  where  he  was  more  than  suspected 
of  correspondence  with  the  Turks.  He  had  left  his  cele- 
brated cavern  on  Parnassus,  which  contained  his  family, 
tind  all  his  valuables,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  retainers. 

Gourah  was  sent  against  him,  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  his  old  master, who  had  yet  conside- 
t*able  resources  left,  Ulysses  suddenly  appeared  before  him 
with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  said  he  had  come  to  deli- 
ver himself  up<  to  the  justice  of  his  country,  and  looked  for 
a  full  acquittal  as  soon  as  all  the  circumstances  should  be 
known.     He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Athens,  and  confined  in 
a  Venetian  tower.     In  a  few  days  he  attempted  to  escape 
by  letting  himself  down  from  a  very  high  window  by  a 
rope;  but  it  broke,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  fall.   Suspicions 
were  had  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  them ;  the  same  suspicions  would 
have  been  thrown  out  by  the  enemies  of  government,  if  he 
had  died  of  a  fever. 

The  next  object  was  to  get  possesion  of  the  grotto,  or 
mountain  retreat  of  Ulysses ;  and  it  was  a  most  difficult  one 
to  accomplish,  for  force  could  not  effect  it ;  starvation  could 
not,  for  it  was  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  as  for 
fraud,  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  for  the  cavern  was 
beld  by  an  Englishman,  Trelawney,  who  had  so  far  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  Ulysses  as  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  and  he  now  bid  all  Greece  defiance.  The  capture 
of  it  was  effected  only  after  much  lost  time,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  deeds  within  it,  the  relation  of  which  would 
appear  more  like  romance  than  history.  Trelawney,  after 
having  been  desperately  wounded,*  and  perhaps  getting 

*  This  affair  has  been  rariously  represented,  and  as  tiie  character  of 
some  Englishmen,  and  an  American,  as  well  as  thai,  of  Mavrooordato, 
must  depend  something  upon  the  explanation  given  of  it ;  and  as  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  parties  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  know  all  the  particu« 
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fattgtu'il  with  iii»  solitary  situation,  retired  n  itli  his  young 
bride,  and  passed  to  the  Ionian  islands. 

Go\crnment  now  turned  its  whole  attention  to  getting  the 
fleet  out  to  sea  to  oppose  that  of  the  Turks,  upon  which 

Un,  I  am  iDdnced  to  glye  them.  Ulynes  had,  in  the  opinion  of  manj, 
been  fake  to  his  country ;  he  had,  it  wan  confidently  asserted,  tried  to 
procure  the  aasanination  of  Mavrocordato ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  yirtually 
setting  the  goTenunent  at  diimnce,  though  keeping  up  the  appearance  ef 
submisfion.  His  favourite  resort  and  strong  hold,  and  which  be  preferred 
to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  was  a  remarkable  caTem  on  Mount  PamaaBOi, 
the  entrance  to  which  cannot  be  attained  except  by  climbing  up  a  preci- 
pice by  the  help  of  ladders ;  it  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  in  one  of  the 
apartments  a  living  spring,  and  the  rocks  so  hang  down  over  the  mouth  of 
it,  that  no  shot  or  bomb  can  be  thrown  into  it;  it  is  divided  by  nature  into 
different  apartments,  and  art  has  formed  store  rooms,  magazines;,  and  every 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  a  supply  of  provisions  for  years.  Trelaw- 
uey  was  left  by  Ulysses  in  possession  of  this  cavern. 

Fenton  was  a  Scot,  a  young  man  endowed  with  great  personal  advan- 
tages, but  a  cold  blooded  deliberate  ruffian ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  cavern 
by  Trolawney,  and  became  his  pretended  friend ;  he  soon  offered  to  go  to 
Xapoli  and  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  government;  but  be  was,  at  the  same  time, 
in  correepondpnce  with  government,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Jarvis, 
and  had  offered  to  procure  the  capture  or  death  of  Ulysses,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  cavern  into  the  hands  of  government,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum.  Being  informed  by  Jarvis  that  his  plans  would  be  listened  to, Fenton 
started  for  Napoli.  On  arriving  at  NapoU  he  had  several  interviews  with 
Mavrocordato ;  what  plana  were  agreed  upon  is  not  known ;  this  is  known, 
t!iat  in  some  of  his  letters  to  Jarvis,  Fenton  had  offered  to  kill  Ulysses  and 
Trcla wney,  if  necessary.  After  makmg  his  arrangements  with  government 
through  Mavrocordato,  secretary  of  state,  Fenton,  in  order  the  better  to 
conceal  from  the  inmates  of  the  cavern,  that  he  had  been  plotting  treason 
against  them,  induced  the  government  to  issue  a  pubUc<order  for  him  to 
quit  NapoU  in  two  hours,  as  being  a  nupieious  person.  He  then  went  to  the 
cave  and  told  Trelawney  every  thing,  and  that  he  had  persuaded  govern* 
ment  he  was  sincere  m  his  offer  to  murder  his  friend  and  benefactor ;  of 
course,  Trelawney  would  discredit  any  accounts  he  mtght  hear  of  it,  as 
he  could  not  conceive  such  baseness  possible.  Still  Fenton  went  on  hatch- 
ing bis  plot,  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  he  chose  fyr  the  in- 
iitiumeut  of  liie  crime,  a  young  Englishman  of  fiimily  and  education,  and 
that  the  arch  villain  should  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  it.  His  victim  (for  I 
must  call  Whitcomb  the  victim)  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  been 
a  midshipman  in  the  British  service,  and  had  come  to  Greece  burning  with 
enthusiasm  for  her  cause,  and  still  more  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself 
by  Some  daring  act 4  he  was  full  of  vanity  and  ambition,  daring  andfaead- 
.^Jtofiig,  indeed»  but  gencroys  and  proud ;  and  I  believe,  would  then  have 
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every  land  operation  depended ;  and  as  there  was  money 
to  pay  the  sailors,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
ready  for  sea,  fifty  brigs  and  ten  brulots,  or  fire  vessels.  One 
half  this  squadron  was  conducted  by  the  Chief  Admiral 

■haddered  at  the  bare  thought  of  what  he  was  afterwards  induced' to  com- 
mit.    He  left  the  party  of  soldiers  with  whioh   we  were,  and  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  wandering,  went  to  the  cavern  of  Ulysses ;  he  was  met  by  Fenton, 
and  carried  up  to  the  cavern.     In  one  single  day  Whitcoiub  became  the 
admirer  ot  Fenton ;  thought  him  the  noblest,  the  most  romantic,  the  bravest 
of  men ;  in  one  day  more  Ke  thought  him  mjured  and  abused  by  Trelaw- 
ney,  learned  to  hat^  Treiawney^  beliered  that  Trelawney  despised  him,  and 
meditated  injuring  him ;  and  on  the  third  day  he  swore  eternat  friendship  to 
Fenton,  and  that  he  would  stand  by  him  at  all  hazards,  in  any  attempt  to 
regain  what  he  beheved  his  right.    Still,  Fenton  dared  not  propose  his  hor- 
rid plan ;  he  had  wound  his  coil  about  his  victim,  but  feared  that  the  spring 
of  virtue  might  not  yet  be  poisoned.    Two  days  more  were  passed  in  riot 
and  drinking,  and  Whitcomb  was  excited  by  wild  plans  of  power,  and  of 
becoming  prince  of  the  surrounding  province,  if  Fenton  could  become  mas- 
ter of  the  cavern,  and  there  was  only  Trelawney  in  the  way.    On  the  sixth 
day  they  were  to  meet  Trelawney  after  dinner  on  the  ledge,  in  front  of  the 
cavern,  to  practise  pistol  firing ;  this  was  the  moment  Fenton  chose  foi  the 
execution  •  of  his  plan ;  he  got  Whitcomb  intoxicated,  and  made  him  be- 
lieve that  he  feared  Trelawney  had  a  plot  to  murder  them  both.  Whitcomb 
swore  to  stand  by  his  friend  to  the  last,  and  promised  to  be  ready  on  any 
signal.  .  It  was  Trelawney^s  first  fire,  and  after  hitting  the  mark,  he  went 
a  httle  forward,  and  in  his  usual  cold,  unsocial  way,  stood  with  his  back  to 
them ;  Fenton  raised  his  carbine,  (which  was  not  loaded,)  and  pointing  it 
at  Trelawney,  snapped — he  looked  with  pretended  dismay  at  Whitcomb^ 
as  begging  him  to  second  him,  cocked   and  snapped  again :  ^^  He  turned 
upon  me  such  a  look — 1  knew  not  what  I  did — I  raised  my  gun,  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  fell  from  my  own  emotion^  i**  these  were  the  words  of  the  mad 
boy,  who  had  become  all  but  an  assassin.     Two  balls  with  which  his  gun 
was  loaded,  had  lodged  in  the  back  of  Trelawney,  and  he  was  apparently 
dying. 

The  soldiers  rushed  in,  and  Whitcomb  heard  the  voice  of  Fenton,  who 
was  supporting  Trelawney,  crying,  ^^  There  is  the  young  traitor ;  shoot  him, 
cut  him  down,  do  not  let  him  speak ;''  but  Whitcomb  ran,  gained  an  inner 
apartment,  and  taking  off  his  sash,  fastened  it,  and  threw  himself  over  the 
precipice.  By  some  strange  means  he  got  safely  to  the  bottom ;  after 
running  some  time  he  was  met  by  some  soldiers  of  Ulysses',  a^d  carried  back 
to  the  cavern  half  distracted.  On  entering,  he  asked,  ^^  Where  is  Fenton?" 
**  At  your  feet ;"  and  he  looked  down  upon  his  bleeding  corpse.  There  was 
a  Swiss  in  the  cavern  who  had  seen  the  transaction ;  he  had  seen  the  emo- 
tion of  ^Vbitcomb  before  the  affair,  and  could  not  believe  he  committed  the 
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Mianlis,  to  watch  the  Egyptians  off  Candia^  and  the  result 
of  his  operations  has  been  seen  both  at  Navarino  and 
Modon. 

The  other  division,  commanded  by  Sakturis,  went  to 
cruise  off  Mityiene,  to  intercept  the  Constantinople  fleet 
Sakturis  kept  beating  about  before  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
daneUes,  waiting  for  the  Capitan  Pashaw^s  fleet,  until  he  was 
almost  tired,  and  perhaps  his  vigilance  was  relaxed.    At  any 
rate,  while  he  was  lying  off  one  of  the  islands  too  far  to  the 
south,  the  Turkish  fleet  passed  out,  and  bore  away  toward 
the  Peloponessus.     Soon  however,  Sakturis  got  notice  of 
the  movement,  and  instantly  following,  he  overtook  them 
off  the  southern  extremity  of  Negropont;  and  the  moment 
he  could  come  up,  he  engaged  them  with  much  spirit.    The 
two  fleets,  as  usual,  kept  up  a  most  furious  cannonade,  at  a 
harmless  distance ;  and  no  injury  was  sustained  on  either 
side,  though  the  threatening  aspect  and  rapid  movements 
of  the  Greeks,  frightened  the  Turks,  who  were  every  mo- 
ment expecting  a  brulot ;  and  one  soon  came.     The  Hind 
blew  a  little  fresher,  and  a  fire-ship  darting  forward,  grap- 
pled a  fifty  gun  frigate,  and  instantly  both  were  in  flames. 
The  Turkish  vessels  now  began  to  show  symptoms  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  Greeks  becoming  more  bold,  ran  close  to 
them,  pouring  in  a  well  directed  fire  from  their  feeble  broad- 
act  ;  and  when  he  heard  Fonton  crying  out  to  kill  him,  without  letting  him 
speak,  he  became  convinced ;  he  ordered  a  soldier  to  fire  upon  him ;  the 
ball  just  passed  Fenlon's  head — he  turned  round  quickly,  and  seeing  the 
Swiss,  whom  he  Imew  to  be  a  dead  shot,  aiming  another  musket  at  him — 
without  showing  the  least  emotion,  he  turned  fully  in  front  of  him,  put  bis 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  cried,  "  Fire  again,  I  am  ready ;"  received  the  ball 
through  his  heart,  fell,  rolled  upon  his  face,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 
Whitcomb  was  put  in  irons,  and  kept  in  till  Trelawney,  against  all  human 
expectation,  recovered  a  little.    He  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him, 
his  irons  taken  off,  and  he  set  at  liberty ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  the  least 
idea  that  Whitcomb  had  fired  upon  him,  and  he  continued  to  treat  him 
kindly.     Whitcomb  said,  "i  could  not  stand  this  generosity;  I  confessed 
to  him  the  whole ;  I  even  gave  it  him  in  writing,  and  he  dismissed  rae."  Tre- 
lawney recovered,  and  Whitcomb  is  rained  and  desperate ;  he  has  blighted 
the  hopes  of  his  highly  respectable  mother,  and  wounded  the  pride  of  hia 
brave  brothers,  who  are  officers  of  the  British  army. 
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sides :  and  at  this  instant  another  brulot  running  down  a 
large  corvette,  set  her  on  fire.  This  completed  the  confii- 
sion  of  the  Turks ;  they  squared  away  their  yards,  and  ran 
before  the  wind,  followed  by  the  Greeks,  who  forced  one 
corvette  on  shore  at  Syra,  and  captured  five  Austrian  trans- 
port vessels,laden  with  ammunition, some  shells  and  cannon, 
and  many  valuable  stores,  destined  for  Kiutahi  at  Missilon- 
ghi.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  pursued  its  wfty  in  disorder  to-^ 
ward  Candia.  The  corvette  which  had  bee^  forced  on 
shore  at  Syra,  was  followed  by  two  brigs ;  but  the  Turks 
landed  on  the  island,  supposing  it. to  be  neutral,  and  set  fire 
to  their  vessel.  The  Greeks  of  the  island,  however,  coming 
down  upon  them,  they  were  almost  all  killed.* 

The  other  division  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Miaulis, 
remained  off*  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morea,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  of  striking  another  blow ;  for  though  the  af- 
fair at  Modon  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  Greek  sailors,  the  loss  of  vessels  was  not  such  as  mate- 
rially to  injure  the  Turks.  Miaulis  therefore  determined 
upon  making  one  bold  efibrt,  to  terminate  the  campaign, 
by  destroying  the  Egyptian  fleet  then  lying  in  Suda,  a 
large,  commodious,  and  well  fortified  port  in  the  north  of 
Candia.  He  prepared  every  thing  with  his  usual  prudence, 
and  was  about  sailing  for  the  place,  when  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  an  accident,  which  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  an  eye 
witness.  ^^  It  had  been  a  superb  day,  but  almost  a  perfect 
calm ;  and  about  noon  I  was  sitting  by  Miaulis  on  his  usual 

*  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  Uie  circumstances  of  this  affair,  about 
which  considerable  has  been  said,  and  that,  little  creditable  to  the  Greeks. 
I  hope  Mr.  Emerson's  account  may  be  the  true  one.  ^  One  corvette  had 
been  driven  to  Syra ;  here  she  was  followed  by  two  Greek  brigs,  and  obliged 
to  surrender,  the  captain  having  made  a  capitulation  that  she  should  be 
yielded  up  to  the  :<  reeks,  as  soon  as  the  crew  were  landed  in  safety  on  the 
island :  but^thelast  man  had  scarcely  left  her,  when  a  train  which  had  been 
laid  by  the  Turks  exploded,  and  blew  her  to  atoms.  The  Greeks,  enraged 
at  their  disappointment,  thronged  on  shore,  and  after  a  vast  deal  of  confu- 
sion, succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  who  were 
afterwards  sent  to  Hydra." 

I  fear  this  is  rather  as  it  should  have  been,  than  as  it  was. 
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place,  at  the  taff*rail.    He  web  tpekking  of  the  proqpect 
of  affiiirSt  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  tke 
expedition  oo  which  he  was  bound :  he  menlioiied  hia  hopes 
of  success  with  animation  and  enthusiasm.    All  ^t  oncei 
a  caique  (a  large  boat)  rounded  the  point,  and  af^^eared 
labouring  with  all  her  oars  to  reach  us.    In  a  momeDt  the 
old  man^s  countenance  fell :  ^  There,^  said  he,  slapping  his 
thigh,  ^  comes  the  intelligence  which  I  fear  will  dash  our 
hopes ;  I  know  by  the  appearance  of  that  boat,  that  it  k 
the  bearer  of  bad  news.^    In  the  mean  time  the  caique  was 
slowly  approaching :  the  sailors  who  had  caught  the  words 
of  the  Admiral,  had  given  over  all  bustle  on  deck,  and  had 
crowded  in  silence  to  the  side,  to  mariL  her  approach,  and 
hear  the  news.    She  came  up,  and  her  first  wcM'ds  operated 
like  a  thunderbolt    ^  The  Turkish  fleet  had  passed  Ihe  Dar- 
danelles, and,  at  the  moment  of  her  departure,  was  wittun 
thirty  miles  of  Hydra.*    Every  consideration  of  natimial 
honour,  or  the  safety  of  Greece,  seemed  to  have  passed 
away ;  and,  Hke  men  awakening  from  a  dream,  the  utmost 
hurry  and  preparation  sounded  through  every  part  of  the 
ship,  as  they  hastened  to  get  her  under  way,  and  fly  to  the 
relief  of  their  families,  and  the  protection  of  their  homes. 
Signals  were  immediately  fired,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
every  anchor  was  weighed,  every  yard-arm  spread  with 
canvass,  and  the  whole  fleet  steering  for  Hydra.^ 

A  few  days  tn'ought  them  near  it ;  and  on  receiving  the 
agreeable  news  of  the  attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  its 
dispersion  by  Sakturis,  Miaulis  immediately  steered  back 
again  toward  Candia,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the-  other 
division.  He  found  Sakturis  the  next  day;  and  uniting 
their  squadrons,  which  now  amounted  to  seventy  sail,  they 
all  steered  for  Milo  to  reidctual.  From  Milo  the  Admiral 
steered  with  his  whole  force  for  Suda,  stiH  determined  or 
attacking  the  Egyptian  fleet  with  his  fire-ships.  But  on  ar- 
riving there,  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  him.  The 
Turks  had  got  information  (probably  fi'om  a  French  vessel) 
of  his  intention ;  and  their  fleet,  instead  of  lying  in  secoiity 
within  the  inner  harbour,  and  as  usual  moored  close  to  one 
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another,  were  now  well  secured,  and  divided  into  fonr  por- 
tions, so  that  if  any  one  diould  be  set  on  fire,  it  should  not 
commonieat^  to  the  rest    The  most  effective  part  of  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  about  forty  vessels,  frigates,  corvettes, 
*and  brigs,  was  stationed  in  the  outer  harbour ;  and  though 
afaiofit  despairing  of  success,  Miaulis  advanced  to  attack 
them,^  As  soon  as  his  foremost,  vessels  got  within  range  of 
tbe  guns  of  the  Turks,  a  furious  cannonade  commenced, 
durkig  which  the  brulots  advanced  with  a  veiy  light  wind, 
and  the^Turkish  vessels  began  to  retire  within  the  inner 
harbour.    Two  brulots  however.  Tan  on  a  large  corvette 
at  the  same  moment,  s<et  fire  to  the  trains,  and  all  three 
Were  instantly  involved  in  flames;  the  brulottiers  saving 
themseltres  in  their  boats.    They  picked  up  three  Turks 
who  swam  towards  them^  but  these  were  the  only  ones  of 
the  crew  of  the  corvette  who  were  sa,ved.    The  Turks  now 
retired  with  some  confusion,  and  the  Greeks  eagerly  ad- 
vanced ;  one  brulot  ran  in  close  to  the  island,  in  an  attempt 
to  grapple  a  frigate ;  but  the  frigate  avoiding  her,  she  was 
lefl  exposed  to  the  fire  of  several  ships  and  the  batteries. 
Her  crew  were  obliged  to  desert  her,  and  take  to  their 
boats ;  they  were  followed,  and  once  surrounded  by  barges 
sent  out  from  the  Turkish  frigates,  but  fought  their  way 
through,  and  were  picked  up  by  Miaulis. 

No  other  damage  was  done  to  the  Turks,  and  the  dis- 
appointed Miaulis  was  obliged  to  await  a  more  favourable 
occasion.  ] 

The  daring  Canaris  joined  him  the  next  day,  with  a  fire- 
ship,  which  he  had  been  constructing  almost  entirely  at  his 
own  expense. 

A  violent  storm  arising,  the  Greek  fleet  was  dispersed  for 
some  time,  and  many  of  the  vessels  returned  home.  About 
this  time  too,  the  brig  of  Capt.  Athanasius  Kriezi  was 
blown  up  l^  a  Turii,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
kept  as  a  servant  on  board ;  and  only  two  men  of  her  crew 
escaped.  The  reception  of  this  news  at  Hydra,  caused 
one  ef  the  most  atrocious  massacres  which  has  disgraced  < 
the  Greek  revolution;  and  though  there  were  some  pal- 
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liating  circumBtances ;  though  it  difl^  in  many 
from  the  Turkish  maasacres,  {wkkh  are  allwaf$  emoomaragti 
by  the  government  and  leaders^  still  troth  demands  its  re- 
cord :  and  that  it  may  not  be  said  to  be  glossed  over,  H  ii 
give;i  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered however,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an  admiier  of  tiw 
Greeks;  and  that  his  object  was,  without  penrertin^tnitb» 
to  make  a  fine  ^^  picture/^ 

«    «    «  44  *]^)|Q  wretch  immediately  went  below,  and*  ia 
*^  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  set  fire  to  the  powder  magaane, 
and  blew  up  himself,  his  captain  and  shifMnates.     Theie 
is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the  world,  where  the  ties  of  blcM>d 
^'  and  clanship  have  more  closely  united  the  inhabkanls 
''  than  at  Hydra :  and  the  sensation  produced  by  tUa  ev^iit 
may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  individual  thus  destroyed  wasc<mnected  intimat^ 
*"  with  almost  the  whole  population,  by  birth,  marriage,  or 
^^  the  bonds  of  firiendship ;  and  that  as  the  ofiicers  and  crew 
^^  of  every  ship  are  almost  invariably  related  to  each  other 
^^  in  a  nearer  or  more  remote  degree,  a  whole  &mily^  and 
"  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished^  was  thus,  at  a  blow, 
^^  eradicated  fi-om  the  midst  of  the  community. 

"  The  news  spread  instantly  fi'om  end  to  end  of  the 
^'  Marino,  and  seemed  to  produce  an  extraordinary  s^isa- 
tion.    In  a  few  moments,  fi'om  the  balcony  where  I  sat, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual  commotioii  of 
^^  the  crowd  below,  which  now  consisted  of  four  or  five  thoa- 
^'  sand ;  they  kept  rushing  backward  and  forward,  but  al- 
^^  ways  tending  towards  the  door  of  a  monastery  close  by 
me ;  one  apartment  of  which  served  for  the  office  of  the 
Marino,  and  another  for  the  prison,  in  which  were  con- 
''  fined  a  large  number  of  Turkish  captives.    I  ad^ed  a 
'^  Hydriot  who  sat  beside  me,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
^^  the  commotion  in  the  crowd ;  he  replied,  with  a  little 
^  emotion,  ^  perhaps  going  to  kill  a  Turk.^    His  words  wefe 
"^  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  door  of  the.  monastery,  not 
twenty  paces  fi'om  n^e,  was  burst  open,  and  a  qrowd 
rushed  out,  forcing  before  them-  a  young  Turk  of  ex- 
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*'  tremely  fine  appearance,  tall,  athletic,  and  well  formed ; 
^^  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
^*  at  this  awfiil  moment ;  he  was  driven  out,  almost  naked, 
^  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  trowsers,  his  hands  held 
^^  behind  his  badi,  his  head  thrust  forwards,  and  a  hell  of 
^  horror  seemed  depicted  in  his  face :  he  made  but  one  step 
**  over  the  threshold,  when  a  hundred  ataghans  were  planted 
^  in  his  bodjr ;  he  staggered  forward  and  fell,  a  shapeless 
^  mass  o(  blood  and  bowels,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  his 
^^  enraged  executi(Hiers,  each  eager  to  smear  his  knife  with 
J*  the  blood  of  his  victim.     By  this  time  another  wretch 
^^  was  dragged  forward,  and  shared  the  same  fate ;  another 
^^  and  another  foUowed,  whilst  I  was  obliged  to  remain  a 
**  horrified  spectator  of  the  massacre,  as  the  defenceless 
^^  wretches  were  butchered  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
'^  by  which  I  misst  have  descended  in  order  to  make  my 
^  escape.    Each  was,  in  turn,  driven  beyond  the  door,  and 
got  a  short  run  through  the  crowd,  and  fell  piecemeal, 
till  at  length  the  carcase  lost  all  form  of  humanity,  be- 
neath the  knives  of  his  enemies.     Some  few  died  bravely, 
never  attempting  to  escape,  but  falling  on  the  spot  where 
**  they,  received  the  first'  thrust  of  the  ataghans ;  other 
^^  weaker  wretches  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  sea  through 
^^  the  crowd,  but  sunk  down  beneath  a  thousand  stabs, 
*^  screening  for  mercy,  and  covering  their  faces  with  their 
**  gory  hands. 

^^  In  die  mean  time  I  had  got  within  the  cafis,  and  closed 
"  the  door  and  windows ;  within  were  a  few  of  the  young 
^^  Primales,  who  w^e  sinking  with  shame  and  horror  for 
>^  the  actions  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  noble  Canaris 
"  was  lying  on  a  bench,  drowned  in  tears.^^ 

This  is  a  foul  blot,  and  if  on  the  historic  page  of  an 
enlightened  nation,  would  require  ages  of  good  deeds  to 
wash  it  out ;  hut,  independently  of  the  fact  of  the  Hydri- 
otes,  and  all  descendants  of  Albanians,  being  more  fero- 
cious than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  he  who  knows  all  the 
circumstances,  will  see  much  to  palliate  it.  He  who  has 
seen  the  effects  of  the  cold*blood^  barbarity  of  the  Turks, 
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in  the  matilation  of  Greeks  of  evciy  age  and  sex,  frooi  Ae 
tender  in&nt  to  the  boerj  doUid;  he  who  lias  been  wiA 
the  Greek  army,  and  had  hit  ejea  eteiy  OKinuag  nehiied 
with  the  sight  of  the  heads  of  those  wielches  who  IimI  £ri- 
len  into  the  handi  of  the  Turks,  stickiiv  opoD  poles  befiiie 
the  !■»«• :  who  has  seen,  in  the  same  sitnatioo*  Greeks  ahb' 
pended  upright  in  the  air  upon  stakes  dbrren  lhro«(g|ft  ike 
whole  length  of  their  bodies,  stiD  alive  perhaps,  and  writh- 
ing with  all  the  horrid  pangs  of  impalement;  be  who  has 
seen  this,  and  known  it  to  be  done  in  cold  blood,  widi 
the  api^oval  of  their  officers,  and  in  aecordance  with  the 
precepts  of  their  religion,  cannot  but  feel  the  darker  jms9- 
sioQs  of  human  nature  rise  in  bis  breast,  and  cease  to  woo* 
der,  that  an  infuriated  mob  should  commit  such  deeds  as 
that  at  Hydra. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Siege  cf  MiuUangM — Scientific  operation  of 
Poikm/y'^haracUr  of  the  Oredu  of  Mi$tSonghi — 
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Variaui  obbouUm  repuUed-^-KarraUkalM  hanmes  Ae  rear 
of  the  Twrlnsh  armff—Ofers  of  etpihdoHon  r^ectedby 
the  Chreeki'^Letter  of  Lamh^o  Veicoe — Oemerti  attadc 
by  the  Turki—OaUani  defenee^Miaidis  oppearB  to  the 
relief  of  the  ftace—Jhieen  of  by  the  Turhek  fleets 
Intrigues  <f  foreigners  at  Napoli—Genercd  Roche-- 
Proceedings  of  Ibrahim  Pashaw^Attempt  to  Imm  Ik 
Turkish  fieet  in 


It  has  beeu  mentioned,  that  about  the  first  of  May  the 
aops  of  the  Seraskier  had  descended  as  far  as  Missiksigiti, 
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and  that  taking  up  their  positions  around  it,  tKe  blockade  of 
the  place  was  commenced* 

Blissilonghi,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt^  was 
merely  a  fishing  station,  and  contained  about  3000  iohabi* 
tsmtm ;  but  as  the  war  continued,  it  was  found  to  be  a  place 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  Western  Greece,  as  a  point 
of  conmiunication  by  sea  with  the  rest  of  the  confedera* 
Uon,  a  place  of  centcalization  for  military  op^tttioiis,  and 
of  refuge  for  those  inhabitants  of  the  north,  whom  the 
events  of  the  war  might  drive  from  their  homes.  Its  forti- 
fications were  a  mud  wall,  ten  feet  in  height,  and  a  ditdi 
four  feef  in  depth;  and  its  artillery  consisted  of  four  [aeces 
of  cannon  mounted  pn  crazy  carriages. 

'  Yet  in  this  situation  Missiionghi  opposed  a  succesafbl  re- 
sistance to  die  army  <Mf  Omer  Vrioms,  who^  in  ISSSt^  be- 
sieged it  for  three  months.    In  1823  it  was  again  besieged 
by  the  Scodrian,  and  defi^nded  by  the  obstinate  courage  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  lfi34  no  enemy  appeared  before  it  It  had 
been  very  much  improved,  new  batteries  erected,  and  put  in 
a  respectable  posture  oi  defence.    The  fortifications  were 
further  improved  by  Lord  B]rron.  Itjaow  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  about  twelve  thousand  «ouls,  and  had  four  thousand 
men  cq>able  of  bearing  arms.    It  had  become  the  most 
impiHrtant  place  in  Western  Greece ;  schools  were  establish- 
ed there,  a  newspaper  in  the  modern  Gre^k  wais  regularly 
published ;  and  a  local  junta,  or  governing  commiscaon,  was 
appointed  by  the  general  government,  consisting  of  three 
persons.* 

The  moment  the  S^asjkier  arrived  with  the  reniiaining 
trOE^,  which  increased  the  besieging  army  to  14,000  m^i, 
the  trenches  were  opened  in  a  regular  manner ;  and  Kiutahi 
showed,  by  his  operations,  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
European  advisers  perfectly  skilled  in  the  science  of  war, 
and.  that  he  was  vvise  enough  to  take  their  advice.  His 
^oops  proceeded  to  take  up  theirrespective  positions,  with 
a  view  to  the. establishment  of  a  si^e,  and  each  troop  for- 

*  Diainant0p<^o0,  Canay^  and  Thunolis. 
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lified  ittdf  by  buildiiig  ap  a  Ktde  wall  in  a  curcidar  shape, 
to  defend  iteelf  from  sallieB  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Pasbaw  had  arranged  his  communications  with 
Bpinis  and  Thessaly,  and  had  obtained  some  artillerj  from 
Ynssuf  Pashaw  of  Patrass ;  but  his  dependance  for  that, 
and  for  ammunition,  was  on  the  Capitan  Pasbaw,  and  he 
was  eagerly  looking  for  the  Ck>n8tantinople  fleet 

He  howeiwr  commenced  his  operations  against  the  town 
immediately,  made  his  approaches  regularly,  and  placed  his 
cannon  and  mortars  in  battery.    A  great  number  of  sbeDs 
were  thrown  into  the  place  daily,  the  cannons  were  clirect- 
ed  against  the  walls,  and  his  approaches  to  the  place  con- 
tinued.   The  Greeks  were  astonished  and  amused  at  this, 
to  them,  new  and  wondArfol  pmcfiM,  in  which  the  benegers 
npproAcheA  close  to  them,  digging  in  the  trenches,  and  yet 
continually  covered  by  the  parapet    A  line  of  contraval- 
lation  was  soon  estaUished  at  four  hundred  yards  distance  ; 
this  served  for  the  first  parallel,  and  batteries  were  erected. 
The  Pashaw  knew  that  there  were  but  few  of  his  AlbaniaD 
soldiers  that  could  be  made  to  stoop  to  manual  labour ;  he 
had  therefore,  in  his  passage  through  the  country  above, 
induced  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  some  villages,  to  rely  upon 
his  solemn  promises  .of  protection,  and  remain   in  their 
homes  en  his  approach.    But  they  paid  dearly  for  their 
credulity ;  two  thousand  of  them  were  seized,  and  carried 
along  with  the  army,  and  were  now  forced  to  dig  in  the 
trenches,  and  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  works,  in- 
tended for  the  destruction  of  their  countrymen.    The  situ- 
ation of  these  poor  creatures  was  miserable ;  wretchedly 
clad,  and  scantily  fed,  worn  out  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart, 
they  were  urged  on  to  their  crud  task,  by  lashes  and  prick- 
ings with  swords;  and  when  exhausted  nature  could  do  do 
more^  and  they  sunk  down  unable  to  work,  they  were  butch- 
ered, and  their  heads  carried  in  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  to 
the  officers  to  claim  the  reward  for  an  enemy  slain. 

Meantime  the  Missilonghiotes  were  far  from  being  idle. 
There  is  no  town  in  Greece  whose  inhabitants  were  more  mo- 
ral,  intelUgent  and  patriotic ;  they  had  besides,  something  of 
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the  vive  la  gUmre  principle ;  they  knew  that  the  eyes  of  aO 
their  countrymen  were  fixed  upon  them ;  that  the  whole  civi 
lized  world  regarded  the  contest  with  intereist ;  and  they 
were  determined  to  support  the  reputation  their  town  had 
so  deservedly  gained  by  the  former  sieges  it  had  sustained. 
Their  batteries  roared  from  morning  to  night  in  answer  to 
the  Turkish  cannon ;  the  soldiers  continually  watched  upon 
the  wall  for  an  unlucky  Turk  to  project  his  head  or  limbs  a 
little  over  their  works,  where  their  muskets  could  reach  him ; 
and  from  ti^ie  to  time  sallies  were  made  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  generally  to  their  advantage,  as  they  chose  their 
time  for  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Kiutahi  having  completed  < 
his  works,  and  formed  his  third.parallel  within  a  short  dis* 
tance  of  the  walls^  made  frequent  attempts  to  carry  the 
bastion,  called  the  ^^  Franklin*  battery/^  But  he  was  re- 
pulsed ;  and  the  increased  shower  of  shot  and  shells  which 
he  poured  into  the  town,  seemed  only  to  call  forth  an  in- 
creased shower  from  within.  Many  soldiers  were  killed,  it 
is  true ;  the  bursting  shells  tore  the  houses  to  pieces,  and . 
destroyed  women  and  children.  Yet  the  women  .were  any 
thing  but  a  burden  to  the  men ;  they  showed  much  patient 
courage,  and  even  cheerfulness;  though  exposed  during 
the  day  to  balls  and  shot,  and  employed  in  the  night  avoid- 
ing the  bursting  of  bombs,  whose  course  they  had  learned  to 
distinguish,  1:^  their  fiery  track  through  the  sky. 

The  Greeks  laboured  hard  to  strengthen  their  walls ;  and 
built  casemates  in  several  exposed  parts,  to.  cover  the  sol- 
diers as  well  as  the  famiUes.  Distress  for  provisons  b^^ 
to  be  felt ;  but  they  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  their 
fleet  for  supplies.  They  heard  also  with  joy,  that  the  Ro- 
meliote  chiefs  Kondoyani,  Rankos,  Costa  Botzari,  ZavelJa, 
an4  others  who  had  left.  Navarino,  were  now  united  with 

*  The  Greeki  admire  the  character  of  Franklin.  His  name  is  fiur  more 
familiar  to  them  than  that  of  any  other  American,  not  excepting  Washing- 
ton. Many  of  the  ^*  sayings''  of  the  philosopher,  are  in  the  mouihs  of  their 
initmcted  men. 
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Kanakkaki,  and  eodeaYonring  to  hatasB  the  rear  of  de 
Turiu.  lo  iact,  the  effect  of  it  was  soon  teen ;  far  Kmn» 
kaki  9o  intemipted  the  conuniiiiicatioD  with  Eaatem  Greece, 
that  Kiutahi  was  obliged  to  pre  it  op  entirely ;  and  the 
Greeks  took  possessioa  of  the  country  aroond  Salona. 

The  Pashaw  then  nade  several  attempts  to  eflbct  a  lodge- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  town ;  bat  being  uniibraaty  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  and  his  ammunition  nearly  ftilnig  hun,  (so 
that  instead  of  bullets,  his  men  fired  round  stones  from  dieir 
camuMif)  he  was  obliged  to  relax  his  efforts,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently lor  the  Constantinople  fleet,  which  ought  ere  this  time 
to  have  arrived.  But  the  Greeks  knew  why  it  was  delay- 
ed ;  they  had  heard  of  the  advantage  gained  by  Saktnris, 
and  failed  not  to  let  the  Turks  know  it  Miauhs  had  9eoi 
them  a  few  small  vessels  with  some  supplies,  cooducled  by 
captain  Neuga;  and  had  promised  soon  to  bring  eflfoctnal 
succour. 

They  had  need  of  this  consoling  assurance ;  for  on  the 
10th  they  discovered  the  Turkish  division  steering  toward 
the  place,  consisting  of  twenty  large  vessels  of  war,  and 
twenty  smaller  ones.    This  armament  had  brought  to  Kiu- 
tahi every  thing  that  he  wanted.    Immediate  prqiaraikHis 
were  made  by  the  Turks,  for  taking  advantage  of  the  scar- 
city of  provisions,  which  they  knew  prevailed  in  Missiionghi, 
and  for  pressing  still  harder  the  siege,  at  a  mom^it  whem 
it  would  be  most  insupportable.    Cannon  in  great  numbers 
w^e  landed  firom  the  fleet,  with  mortars  and  howitzers,  nnd 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  ammunition  to  suj^ly  them. 
New  batteries  were  erected ;  the  wall  began  to  cTumUe 
before  them ;  and  the  fleet,  continually  cruising  before  the 
place,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  Ana- 
tolico  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  thus  shut  out  all  sullies 
of  provisions.,    By.  land,  the  works  were  approached  very 
near  the  walls ;  attempts  were  made  by  bringing  immense 
quantities  of  earth,  branches  of  olive  trees,  beamsi,  &c.  to 
fill  up  the  ditch  in  fi'ont  of  the  wall ;  and  large  rewards  were 
offered  by  Kiutahi,  to  each  Turkish  soldier,  who  wouM  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  a  bag  filled  with  earth,  into  the  fosse. 
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The  continual  caiuiCHiade  kept  up  against  the  walls,  and 
the  shower  of  bullets  from  the  nearer  works,  made  it  dtffi^ 
Gult  for  the  Greeks  to  keep  their  stations.    But  they  did  so ; 
axtd  though  their  loss  was  considerable  everyday,  they  kept 
up  a  better  directed,  and  more  murderous  fire  upon  the  as- 
saUantSL     Their  attention  was  now  intefisely  oecupiedin 
ereetiag  new  works,  within  the  outer  ones^^  'so  that  in  case 
those  were  utterly  destroyed,  they  m^ht  still  baye  a  defence. 
Misailonghi  has  no  walls  upon  the  side  next  the  sea ;  its 
defence  there  consists  in  flats,  which  extend  four  miles  out, 
and  are  covered  with  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water.    There 
are  ehanAels  however,  through  this  basin,  by  which  boats 
deeply  hden  ean  approach  the  town ;  but  they  are  so  very 
narrow  and  crooked^  that  none  but  the  fisbernien  who  haVe 
passed  years  among  them,  can  thread  them.    The  entrance 
to  this*  basin  is  defended  by  a  little  islet,  on  which  was  bulk 
a  fert,  called  Vasiladi.    This  position  is  the  key  of  the  place, 
and  ca&  efieetually  prevent  the  passive  of  any  boat  withiB 
the  basin^ 

In  order  to  avoid  Vasiladi,  the  Turks  with  much  good 
sense  transported  flat  bottomed  boats  across  the  neck  <^ 
land,  wbieh  projecting  into  the  sea,  forms  the  basin,  and 
launched  them'  into  it  ,  In  these  cannon  were  placed, 
and  approaching^  the  town,  they  began  to  cannonade 
it;  and  from  that  moment  the  inhabitants,  assailed  from 
both  sades,  and  their  provisions  being  entirely  cut  off,  began 
to  sa£fer  severely.    Three  favourite  captains  felt  within  m 
many  daysv"*  and  the  positions  on  the  land  side  were  ex« 
trerady  dUficult  to  retain.    In  this  situation,  there  wa&  se^ 
coming  toward  their  walls  a  small  number  of  Turks,  making 
signs  for  a  conference ;  it  was  a  deputation  from  Kiutahi. 
Being,  introduced  into  the  place,  and  carried  before  the  as- 
sembled chiefi,  the  notorious  Tahir-Abas  began  to  explain 
the  situatioaof  the  Turkish  army ;  every  thing,  he  said,  was 
prepared  for  an  assault ;  mines  were  dug,  which  would  over- 
Aeow  the  walls  and  batteries ;  the  soldiers,  aU  burning  with 
impatience^  would  rush  through  the  breach,  and  the  place 

*  Vlnatf^  Lepeniotik!,  and  Oonrrosnaras. 
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would  be  given  up  to  their  fury.    To  avoid  this,  the  Pashaw 
in  his  tender  mercy,  implored  the  Greeks  to  accept  his  pro- 
tection, and  give  up  all  into  his  hands;  their  sins  should  be 
forgotten,  and  they  should  be  cherished  like  his  cbildrea. 
The  younger  captains,  and  their  attendants,  answered  to 
this,  by  a  cry  of '*n«uv«r!n«Ai^rr  war!  war!  but  the  older 
chiefi,  more  true  to  their  nature,  gave  a  denial  pontive 
enough  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  well  provided  for 
the  siege;  yet  with  just  enough  of  hesitation,   to  show 
that  there  was  a  possibiUty  of  effecting  more,  by  a  longer 
negotiation. 

Immediately  the  Turks  recommenced  the  cannonadd 
and  bombardment  by  land  and  sea,  with  fresh  fiiry ;  and 
the  soldiers  began  to  move  forward  as  if  to  give  an  assault 
A  mine  was  sprung  near  the  bastion  called  Botzaris ;  the 
shock,  and  the  mass  of  earth  thrown  out,  filled  up  the  ditch, 
and  partly  ruined  the  wall ;  and  the  Turks  rushed  forward 
to  give  the  assault,  and  entered  to  the  very  breach.  Bat 
the  Greeks  clung  to  their  positions  behind  the  ruins,  and 
kept  up  such  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry,  that  the  Turks 
were  driven  back ;  and  though  the  fire  was  continued  until 
night,  no  material  impression  was  made  upon  the  place : 
very  few  Greeks  had  been  killed,  while  the  Turks  had  suffer- 
ed severely. 

Nevertheless,  much  distress  began  to  be  felt  by  the  inha- 
bitants from  want  of  provisions :  the  necessaries'  of  life  had 
become  exceedingly  scarce  ;  famine  began  to  break  down 
the  spirits  of  many,  whom  dangers  had  not  affected.  The 
ammunition  too  was  almost  expended,  and  this  made  them 
look  with  some  dread,  upon  the  preparations  of  the  Turks 
for  a  new  assault  These  were  more  extensive  than  be- 
fore ;  and  again  a  deputation,  headed  by  Tahir  Abas,  came 
to  propose  terms  of  capitulation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
older  chiefs,  who  took  into  consideration,  the  destitute 
situation  of  the  place,  that  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted,  that  the  walls  presented  several  places  where 
breaches  had  been  effected,  that  the  arrival  of  their  fleet 
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might  be  delayed,  that  famine  must  reduce  them — ^some 
of  them  seemed  indined  to,  Usten  to  terms.  But  this  exaspe- 
rated the  younger  part  of  the  council,  who  cried  loudly  for 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  deputation.  Nicolas  Zer-^ 
vas,  and  Qeorgios  Kitzos,  paivticularly  distinguished  them- 
selves, by  the  fiery  indignation  with  which  they  repelled  the 
least  approach  to  terms. 

The  deputation  retired ;  but  Tahir  Abas,  determined  to 
try  every  possible  means  to  effect  his,  object,  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Lambro  Veikos,  a  vene- 
rable Suliote  chief,  imploring  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
procure  a  capitulation.  The  answer  of  the  old  chief  was 
as  quaint  as  cunning,  ^^  Wehave  been  friends;. difference 
^^  of  religion  has  made  us  fight ;  but  still,  let  the  istream  of 
^^  our  friendship  run  on ;  you  have  twice  proposed  us  capi- 
"  tulation  ******.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  firiend, 
whetb^,  if  being  in  a  castle  completely  fortified,  well  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  with  provisions  of  all  kinds  in  great 
*^  abundance,  and  plenty  of  water,  with  good  soldiers,  and 
'^  numerous,  should  we  surrender,  what  would  be  our  fate? 
^^  should  we  not  be  hated  of  God,  and  despised  by  brave 
"  men,  and  particularly  by  you  ?  Where  could  we  go  to 
"  hide  our  heads,  even  if  we  were  sure  of  keeping  them  an 
^^  our  shoulders  .^^^  &c.  ' 

P.  Sf    I  send  you  a  present  of  some  rum,  which  I  beg 
you  to  distribute  among  your  soldiers,  when  they  prepare 
for  the  assault.^^    This  letter  was  sent,  together  with  the 
rum,  which  was  perhaps  every  drop  the  old  man  could  col- 
lect in  the  place. 

Kiutahi,  finding  all  atteidpts  at  arrangement  with  the 
garrison  perfectly  useless,  prepared  for  immediate  and  des« 
perate  action.  The  whole  army  approached  the  walls ;  the 
boats  were  brought  up  to  the  attack,  and  every  thing  was 
prepared ;  and  the  Greeks,  all  at  their  posts,  were  in  mute 
expectation  of  the  assault.  Suddenly,  their  two  outer  batte- 
ries were  blown  into  the  air,  with  a  stunning  noise  and  tre- 
mendojis  crashy  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  also 
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brought  down  a  considerable  length  of  the  walL     Instaady 
the  batteries  all  along  the  Turkish  line  opened  tbra*  fire, 
and  the  soldiers  rushing  forward  with  loud  cries,  entered 
tlie  breach,  and  climbing  up  the  ruins  amid  clouds  <^  dasi 
and  smoke,  planted  their  standards  upon  the  top.     The 
Greeks  were  for  a  moment  amazed ;  a  cry  ran  through 
the  town  that  the  walls  were  all  blown  down,  and  the  Tank- 
ish  army  had  entered;  but  it  was   only  for  a  mooient; 
the  men  ran  to  help  their  comrades  in  the  exposed  parts, 
and  soon  collected  a  formidable  number,  who  ranged  thenh 
•elves  behind  the  inner  ramparts,  and  opened  a  deadty 
fire  upon  the  Turks.    The  latter  held  possession  of  the 
waH  for  two  hours,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  diire  the 
Greeks  from  their  inner  rampart ;  but  each  moment  gained, 
was  every  thing  to  the  latter,  while  the  Turks,  in  an  exposed 
situation,  and  losing  very  fast  the  furious  excitement  by 
which  they  were    urged  on  to  a  first  attack,  began  to 
waver ;  and  the  Greeks  rushing  forward  jcleared  the  breach 
and  ramparts,  which  were  covered  with  dead,  and  took  se- 
veral standards. 

A  furious  attack  was  made  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
fiotiOa  in  the  basin,  with  the  same  result  The  Turks 
were  completely  repulsed  at  every  point ;  the  Pasfaaw  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  could  hardly  persuade  his  men  to 
remain  in  the  camp.  The  Greeks  however,  were  in  a  situ- 
ation hardly  more  enviable ;  they  were  victorious  indeed, 
but  their  ramparts  were  extensively  injured;  their  am- 
munition was  reduced  to  a  few  barrels  of  powder ;  provi- 
sions were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  cruising 
in  the  gulf,  cut  of  all  hope  of  supply,  and  left  no  chance  of 
escape  but  by  abandoning  their  town,  and  trying  to  force 
their  way  through  the  enemy  ^s  lines. 

In  this  moment  of  despondency,  and  almost  of  despair, 
they  discovered  a  squadron  of  small  vessels  steering  toward 
them ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  going  out  to  meet  them.  It 
was  Miaulis  with  twenty-eight  vessels.  He  engaged  tbe 
Turks,  at  the  same  time  that  Sakturis,  with  five  vessels,  ap- 
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proaehed  Afissilongbi,  and  attacked  the  Turkirii  flotiUa. 
Most  of  the  Turks  had  fled  from  it ;  all  the  boats  were 
burned,  and  two  small  vesseb  taken.  Provisions  and  amrau* 
nition  were  then  landed ;  and  from  despondency,  the  whdie 
population  was  at  once  transported  to  the  most  extravagant 
/oy;  they  wept,  and  danced,  and  sung;  the  church  beUs 
virere  all  ringing,  and  the  shouting,  with  the  report  of  mus-' 
ketry  and  cannon,  announced  their  exultation  to  the  Tuiks, 
To  crown  their  joy,  the  Junta  received  a  letter  from  Car* 
raiskakis,  stating  that  he  had  reached*  the  rear  of  the  Turk* 
idh  army,  and  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  sortie,  in 
conjunction  with  an  attack  from  hinu  This  was  done  the 
same  night,  and  though  the  general  attack  was  unsuccess^ 
fill,  the  poldiers  returned  with'  considerable  spoil. 

A  few  of  the  Turkish  vessels  retired  within  the  gulf  of 
Ckninth,  the  rest  steered  south,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Crreek  fleet,  who  left  the  garrison^  of  Missilonghi  new  strung 
with  hope,  to  repair  their  fortifications,  and  ^  wait  for  those 
attadcs»  which  they  knew  their  stubborn  enemy  would 
make. 

Napoli,the  capital,  was  now  a  scene  of  continual  party 
quarrelling :  government  was  in  great  embarrassment  from 
many  causes.  The  Hydriote  and  Spetziote  sailors,  having 
tasted  of  the  loan,  had  become  entirely  selfish,  and  absolute- 
ly refiised  to  sail  without  pay.  This  was  perfectly  natural 
and  just ;  but  feeling  the  importance  of  their  services,  they 
demanded  their  wages  in  advance. 

Colocotroni  wrote,  complaining  loudly  of  the  cowardice 
of  the  soldiers,  who  deserted  the  passes  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  refiised  to  follow  him  in  any  attack.  There 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  better  reason  given,  for  their  not 
following  him  in  an  attack,  than  that  which  he  gave ;  bat 
there  was  doubtless  a  panic  among  them.  The  new  mode  of 
fighting  which  the  Egyptians  practised,  and*  their  scientific 
movements  and  precautions,  rendered  of  no  avail  those  cir* 
comstances  which  gave  the  Greeks  so  great  an  advantage 
over  the  other  Turks,  who  were,  like  themselves,  undiafci- 
plined. 
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Foreigners  too,  contribated  very  much  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country,  by  seizing  the  moment  of  g^enerai 
gloom  and  discouragement,  for  the  advancement  of  tlieir 
own  factions.     Gen.  Roche,  a  deputy  of  the  French  com- 
mittee, was  most  blamed ;  because,  being  the  most  simple 
and  open  hearted,  he  disclosed  too  readily  his  schemes  \  and 
they  were  defeated  by  others,  who  under  the  cover  of  a  hue 
and  cry  which  they  raised  against  him,  for  pronaoting'  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  power,  went  on  perfecting  their  own 
|dans  for  the  same  object    Roche  was  a  soldier  of  more 
experience  than  talent ;  honest  and  sincere  in  his  exertioos 
for  the  good  of  Greece ;  but,  blindly  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bons, he  thought  he  could  not  more  effectually  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks,  than  by  ridding  them  of  their  republi- 
can predilections,  and  making  them  elect  for  their  king, 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     But  the  Greeks 
were  too  keen  for  him  ;  they  tickled  hitik  with  flattery,  undi 
they  made  him  disclose  all  his  schemes ;  received  with  smiles 
and  thanks,  the  watches,  medals,  pistols,  and  other  presents, 
which  he  made  them,  and  then  pursued  their  own  course. 
Suddenly  appeared  a  petition  signed  by  many  Greeks,  de- 
manding the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  English 
government. 

This  roused  the  ire  of  the  General,  and.  all  who  were  in 
reality  of  the  French  faction ;  and  he  vented  it  in  a  furious 
protest,  in  which  he  pretends  to  represent  the  interests  of 
France ;  and  was  weak  enough  to  be  imposed  upon  by  an 
American  adventurer,  named  Washington,  who  also  sub- 
scribed the  protest,  signing  himself  "  Deputy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philhellenic  Committees.  ^^ 

If  the  British  government,  by  any  agents,  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  this  affair,  they  must  have  the  credit  of  managing 
adroitly,  and  remaining  concealed.  Capt.  Hamilton,  com- 
mander of  the  rBritish  squadron  then  in  the  Archipelago, 
was  loudly  reproached.  But  it  is  Certain,  that,  that  gen- 
tleman, be  his  pditical  views  what  they  may,  has  invariaWy 
acted  nobly  towards  the  Greeks,  and  gained  the  love  of  all 
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'Who  know  him  personally,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the 
M^hole  nation.* 

It  would  be  as  uninteresting  as  unavailing  to  try  to  develope 
the  secret  sources  of  these  factions,  by  which  foreign  interests 
were  attempted  to  be  advanced.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  far  too  great  importance  ha»  been  attached  to  them 
abroad ;  and  the  idea  has  been  held  up,  that  what  could  be 
eflFected  in  NapoU,  would  influence  all  Greece ;  as  France 
and  England  can  be,  by  operations  in  Paris  or  London.  It 
'was  easy  enough  to  obtain  to  any  paper,  a  long  list  of  names 
"With  titles  appended,  as  sounding  and  imposing  abroad,  as 
useless  and  insignificant  at  home ;  colonels  and  generals, 
civil  officers  and  ministers,  bishops  and  archbishopa,  would 
sign  by  scores,  for  h,  cori-sid-e-ra-ti-on :  but  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  not  expressed.  The  public  mind,  it  is 
true,  was  for  the  moment  depressed ;  and  the  people,  dis- 
couraged by  the  alarming  progress  of  the  enemy,  would 
look  round  for  something  to  grasp  at.  But  a  little  success, 
or  short  delay,  would  revive  public  confidence,  and  the  de- 
sire of  independence  would  continue  uppermost. 

Ibrahim  Pashaw,  on  retiring  from  Napoli  and  the  Argo- 
lis,  toward  Tripolitza,  was  closely  followed  by  Demetrius 
Ipselanti  with  a  few  soldiers.  Niketas  also  had  resumed 
his  active  partisan  exploits ;  and  a  force  of  one  thousand 
men  conducted  by  Coliopolo,  was  of  some  use.  Ibrahim^s 
first  movement  was  toward  Patrass;  but  here  he  met  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  roughness  of  the  country  favour- 
ed the  operations  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  beat  back  his 
troops  in  several  skirmishes,  ^ith  considerable  loss.  One 
movement  which  looked  like  union  and  system  between 
Colocotroni,  Coliopolo,  and  some  other  capitani,  resulted 
in  the  checking  a  large  division  of  the  Turkish  army,  head- 


*  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Swan's  statement,  who 
says :  ^^  by  the  Greeks  Capt.  Hamilton  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
angel,  whose  benevolence  is  as  unbounded  as  his  power :  yet  he  has  never 
once  favoured  them  at  the  expense  of  justice,  or  when  it  interfered  with 
the  course  of  duty." 
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«i  Iqr  the  Padiaw  in  parson ;  who  after  long  many 
was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Tripolitza.    Bat  it  was 
cntirelj  a  war  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Gretka  ;  ud 
they  had  learned  too  well  bjr  bitter  experience^  the  nu^agA 
of  their  enemy,  to  venture  down  on  the  friain,  to  meet  bim 
hand  to  hand.    Wherever  the  country  presented  those  in- 
equaUties  and  difficult  rocky  passes,  that  rendered  wtMoctr 
ual  the  assistance  of  cavalry  or  heavy  infiuitiy,  tlie  I^ght 
Greeks  would  oppose  a  successfid  resistance ;  and  excur- 
sions of  this  kind,  cost  Ibrahim  many  of  his  best  troops. 
But  wherever  the  openness  of  the  country  would  allow  his 
forces  to  act,  there  was  no  attempt  at  resistance;  and  the 
plains  and  fruitfid  valleys  of  the  Peloponessos  were  oyer- 
nin,  and  death  and  destruction  scattered  around,  by  Ina  rath- 
less  soldiery.  He  had  commenced  with  a  course,  as  landaUe^ 
as  politic;  strictly  observing  his  capitttlations,and  sometimes 
protecting  those  who  fell  into  his  hands.    This  showed  his 
power  over  his  men,  and  the  perfection  of  their  discqihne. 
But  when  he  found  the  measure  unavailii^,  and  that  no 
Greeks  came  to  submit  to  him,  he  gave  free  scope  to  his 
deadly  hate  of  the  name  of  Christian,  by  encouraging  his 
soldiers  to  glut  their  thirst  of  blood,  in  the  butch^  of  the 
males;  and  to  gratify  their  brutal  and  unnatural  lusts, in 
the  abuse  of  the  women  and  children. 

Wherever  his  army  could  penetrate,  their  fijiy  was  shown, 
not  only  in  the  butchery,  or  more  horrid  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  wretches  who  had  not  had  time  to  escape ;  but 
the  smoke  of  the  twrning  villages  that  went  up  around 
them, — the  olive  trees  hewn  down  and  withering, — ^the  vines 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  trampled  under  foot — and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  every  thing  that  could  be  usefiil  to 
Dum,  showed  the  malignuit  intention  of  the  invader.* 

*  A  number  of  oflkere  being  sent  by  Capt&in  Hamilton,  to  endeavour  to 
efSdd  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  Mr.  Swan,  his  chaplain,  acoompanifld 
them,  and  Md  the  rare  chance  of  an  interview  with  the  redoubtable  Ibra- 
him ;  he  thus  describes  him :  ^  The  Pashaw  is  a  stout,  broad,  brown-ftoad 
vulgar  looking  man,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age ;  strongly  marked  with 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TTie  Islanders  gain  the  ascendancy  ;  and  the  Presidency  of 
Conduriotti  becomes  secure — Proceedings  of  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment — Act  of  the  Bth  of  June — J^otice  taken  of  it  by  the 
British  Government — Repeal — Operations  of  the  Turkish 
fleet — Destruction  oflpsara — Miaulis  destroys  the  Turkish 
Flotilla— Miaulfs  Division  returns  to  Hydra — Turkish 
Fleet  attempts  the  Destruction  of  Samos — Successfully  op' 
posed  by  Sacturis — Naval  Battle. 

The  course  of  events  v^rhich  marked  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  revolution  during  this  year,  seems  to  have  been  dvirelt 
upon  with  peculiar  delight  by  its  friends  abroad ;  and  not 
without  reason ;  for,  viewed  from  abroad,  the  condition  of  the 
country  appeared  extremely  favourable. 

A  loan  of  £800,000*  had  been  negotiated  ia  London ;  the 
Turkish  armies  had  been  completely  foiled  in  their  attempts 
ujpon  the  country  ;  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  met  by  the 
Greek  vessels,  successfully  opposed,  and  its  progress  arrest- 
ed ;  the  internal  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  th?  most  knowledge,  and  apparently  of  the  most  honesty, 
in  the  country. 

But  those  upon  the  spot  were  witness  to  much  of  that 
jealousy,  division,  and  civil  war,  which  must  ever  mark  the 
progress  of  an  ignorant  people  through  a  revolution.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1823,  the  military  Chieftains  had  got 
the  power  into  their  hands ;  that  they  exercised  it  in  such  an 
illegal  and  tjrrannical  manner,  that  a  kind  of  internal  revolu- 
tion was  effected  ;  they  were  deposed,  and  the  Executive 
power  devolved  upon  the  party  of  which  Mavrocordato  was 
the  soul ;  but  the  Islanders,  particularly  the  Hydriotes,  were 
the  head.    Conduriotti  was  President.    The  iSenate,  com- 

*  At  59  per  cent.  makra|^  JS478>000. 
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Muw>^l  r/ift  p^x<«^  in  ^-.OHt  oc  tiii*  Pm^mees  a>  die 

TO,  ca/rj  .r^r  oo  a^  -  war :  Cj^x  &:»^*iniinect 

tajie  (arm  f^r.yu  aad  ±e  C:i*e£§  5=ar«rif  fc> 

prM\r^3fi^    Tr^j*^rz^  arid  Xap^^a  *ii  Ri^mann*  woe  beU  ly 

ll'hen  Mr,  E.  Karc-ire  arm^d  at  Zaaic  with  Ae 
'Ulni^nt  of  ific  Er^^i^-'ih  Vaii,  £40fJ.^,  it  w»  dbr 
JM^  of  ^arh  p«uty  u>  g*:t  (KnsgesMrjO  of  k,  »  il 
tU.'rn  A)i^c^-4«     B'Jt  tijere  coii>i  be  oo  diDdbt  dnC  the 
Gf0Wfmmf:rti  msu  the  real  and  legal  ooe,  aad  to 
itf/;ll:  nrHwitfMta/jrjjrigtheattempcof  theChieftuK  topre- 
Yent  fU  being  paid  at  aiX 

There  wax  the  greater  want  of  mooey  at  the  time,  9md 
the  delay  v^hich  was  experienced  in  defirenng  il  iiio  tfae 
Ittiidii  of  Government  was  very  dangeroas.t 

During  the  sonuner,  the  chril  dissen^oos  in  some  lUMaire 
ceaiedf  all  the  danger  from  the  enemy  pressed  i^ka  them. 
Bui  they  were  afterwards  renewed  ;  the  CSonrefnmeiit  look 
fnore  vigorowi  meastu^s ;  the  Chieftains,  dJocotrota,  An- 
dreas  Londos,  Sisseni,  Andreas  Zaimi,  Dillyani,  N3Qelas,and 
ffome  others  were  denounced  as  rebels  and  enemies  to  their 
counlry,  and  Ihe  sword  of  justice  was  unsheathed  against 
Ibcm.  Government,  knowing  well  how  much  the  people 
and  soldiery  of  the  Morea  were  attached  to  these  Chieftains 
and  rrirnatCMi  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  soldiery  firom 
Ihe  North,  Roumeliotes,  and  others.  A  Bulgarian,  Hadja 
Christo,  a  man  of  most  daring  courage,  and  considerable  mi- 
litory  talent,  was  appointed  to  lead  their  forces.    Not  much 

*  Thty  prttanded  tbtt  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  Members  of  Go- 
VMnmtDt  bed  tspired,  tiid  a  new  let  ought  to  be  cfaofteo. 

t  The  death  of  Lord  Byrou,  and  the  ooo-erriFal  of  Col.  GrordoD,  two  of 
the  Comminloneri  appointed  to  reoeiTe  the  loaoi  caused  much  delay  ind 
embarraiimeot  in  the  dlipotal  of  the  mooej. 
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bloodshed  took  place  however.  The  principal  affair  was  near 
TripoUtza,  in  which  Panos,  the  eldest  son  of  Colocotroni, 
and  about  forty  men  were  kiUed.  That  place  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Government,  as  well  as  Napoli.  John  CoUetti, 
Minister  of  War,  was  the  person  mo^t  active  and  efficacious 
in  prosecuting  the  affair  on  the  part  of  Government.  He 
possessed  considerable  talent  for  war  as  well  as  for  intrigue ; 
and  he  had  more  influence  than  any  other  man^  in  bringing 
over  the  Roumeliote  soldiers. 

Public  opinion  was  against  the  rebels^and  their  resistance 
%vas  very  short.  They  had  but  small  pecuniary  resources  ; 
.their  soldiers  quitted  them,  and  they  were  soon  solitary  fu- 
gitives. But  \^ith  one  single  exception  (that  of  Ulysses) 
not  a  man  of  them  joined  or  even  treated  with  the  enemy. 
Ulysses  had  been  supplanted  by  Gourah,  formerly  his  lieu- 
tenant;'  who*  was  now  in  the  interest  of  Government,  and 
had  got  command  of  the  fortress  of  Athens. 

Government  was  secure  in  NapoU,  and  one  by  one,  the  rer 
bellioiis  Chiefs  came  in,  and  deUvered  themselves  up  as  pri- 
soners. They  \^ei*e  sent  to  Hydra,  a!nd  confined  in  a  mo^ 
nastery,  but  not  rigorously  treated. 

€k>vernment  w^it  on  taking  such  steps  as  seemed  to  it 
most  proper  for  securing  the  country  against  the  Turks, 
against  the  rebels,  and.  for  keeping  itself  in  power.  No*- 
tlung  seemed  wanting  but  the  presence  of  Mavrocordato,  to 
allow  it  to  pursue  with  success,  a  course  of  policy  similar  to 
that  followed  by  all  civilized£k>vemments,  for  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  the  ablest  head  for  politics,  and  the  b6st 
acquainted  with  the  crooked  pplicy  of  the  different  Europe- 
an Courjts.  The  first  place  in  the  Govertmient  could  not 
be  given  him  for  many  reasons,  but  all  knew  the  force  of 
an  observation  he  had  made  to.  the  President,  who  said  to 
him  "  Mavrocordato,  you  know  I  am  ignorant  of  politics  ; 
how  can  I  serve  if  I  accept  ?"  "  Never  mind, — never  mind,'* 
repUed  the  shrewd  manager,  **  you  shall  be  the  ship,  and  I 
will  be  the  rudder." 

Mavrocoi:dato  had  beeii  during  the  whole  year  employed 
at  Missilonghi,  in  Western  Greece  ;  of  which  Province  he 
was  Governor,  and  which  as  has  been  seen,  with  the  as- 
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^1  Eiwv]ip»*aa  ^'^vvz.K  Thai 

t^jr  tft«?  ToHukS)  (-jetr^-flRs  or 

Yetk  w.^  be  fc^mri  on 

tbe  prjif«{r>ie  igpfjyaprje  of  the  Greek 

fOdiftKkrf  #/  thtt  (:»  fet  anamled) 


feeimf  fiifkrb  prompted  that 

er|ttitatjfe  than  the  maimef  of  enforcing  iL 

The  Gneekj  had  ir/vr  reached  the  feorth  year  of  their 
irtrugikv  tmafffixted,— a^,  d»coiin^  bjr  the  Cdhiaets  of 
Ettrr^^e.    They  had,  afanost  berond  hope,  ancccMfiJy  op- 
posed four  birantons ;  and  they  ncm  saw  nith  fedfa^  of 
fodjgnatfon,  that  all  their  prospects  mig^  be  fabstei^  by 
meaiM  <ft  Etiropeao    assistance  giren  to  th^  enemies. 
They  knew  that  a  vast  army  was  about  to  be  embarked  at 
Alexandria  for  the  Peloponessns  ;  that  this  army  woiddbe 
transportedf  and  its  siqyplies  broa^  by  the  merchani  ves- 
sels of  Aostria,  France,  and  En^and.    They  coidd  make 
some  oppositbn  to  the  huge  but  miwieldy  shqis  (^  the 
Turks,  but  how  could  they  act  against  this  new  enemy  7 
They  saw  every  day,  ships  loaded  with  provisions  enter 
the  Turkifth  fortresses,  which  they  were  heaeffng  ;  they 
saw  men  and  ammunition   every  day  brought  to  rein- 
force their  enemy's  armies,  under  the  cover  of  European 
flags. 

And  what  were  their  feelings  ?    ^'  If  these  men,"  said 
they,  "  in  the  sordid  spirit  of  gain,  will  enlist  themselves  in 
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the  service  of  the  Turks,  they  become  our  enemies,  and  as 
our  enemies  we  will  treat  them." 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  news,  or  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  orders  from  London,  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  gave  notice  that  every 
Rritidi  vessel  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  seize  and 
detain  such  Greek  cruisers  as  they  might  find  upon  the  seas, 
until  the  edict  of  the  8th  June  should  be  recalled  by  the 
Greek  Government.  An  alteration  was  then  made  by  Go* 
vemment)  in  the  edict,  which  exempted  from  violent  treat-* 
ment,  all  neutral  vessels  which  might  not  have  Turkish 
troops  on  board.  But.  they  were  obliged  farther  to  alter  it, 
and  give  up  all  right  to  molest  neutral  vessels,  unless  they 
were  accompanying  the  Turkish  fleet,  or  entering  Turkish 
ports,  under  a  state  of  actual  Uockade  by  sea. 

Thus  the  Sultan  was  furnished  with  means  of  supplying 
his  armies,  which  he  had  not  himself  in  his  own  dominions ; 
his  fleets  could  not  divide  themselves- into  small  squadrons, 
and  keep  up  the  necessary  communication  ;  his  vessels  of 
war  never  dared  to  *  cross  the  seas  singly  ^  and  he  had  no 
merchantmen  that  could  or  would  do  it.  In  this  situation 
he  found  ready  relief  from  his  embarrassments  in  the  cupi- 
dity of  European  merchants,  who  eagerly  ofiered  their 
vessels  to  transport  his  troops  ;  to  carry  them  supplies  of 
provision  and  ammunition ;  to  bring  back  the  prisoners 
that  might  be  taken,  for  him  to  glut  his  love  of  blood  upon ; 
or  the  heads  and  ears  of  the  slain  to  adorn  the  walls  of  his 
Seraglio. 

These  merchants  risked  nothing ;  even  if  they  were  captur- 
ed by  the  Greeks  transporting  Turkish  troops  or^ammunition, 
they  could  only  have  their  cargoes^  taken  from  them, 
and  they  be  allowed  to  go  without  having  a  hair  of  their 
heads  injured;  nay,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  often  to  pay 
them  their  freight  J  and  always  a  certain  svmfor  demurragey^ 

*  Who  can  wonder  at  the  indignation  felt  by  the  Greek  Goyemnient 
at  ioch  conduct.  Who  would  not  have  felt,  when  seeiDj;  a  foreign  vessel 
coiavejing  supplies  to  an  army  which  was  ravaging  his  country,  an  inclina- 
tion to  fire  into  and  sink  her,  without  asking .oae  question,  or  listening  to 
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even  if  they  were  oondenmed  as  lawful  prizes.  Axd 
they  couU  return  to  Alexandria  or  Constantinople,  and 
reload^  sure  of  their  pay  at  all  events^  and  sore  that  their 
Govenunent  would  protect  them,  in  a  course  so  compJete/y 
in  accordance  with  the  first  principle  of  the  Holy  AUianc^e, 
— **  down  with  all  attempts  to  better  the  conditioa  of  the 
people." 

France  looked  on  with  cold  indifference.  Russia  atths 
very  ooaei  by  proclamation  disapproved  the  attempt  at 
revohition,  and  styled  it  trnjustiJiabU  rebellion.  Britain,  fay 
her  actions^  proclaimed  her  sentiments  to  be  the  same;  wlule 
Austria  pursued  a  course  most  unjust  in  itself  and  most 
vexatious  and  injurious  to  the  Greeks.  They  worane  arrayed 
against  all '  the  powers  that  be ;'  and  the  few  words  of  sym* 
pathy  and  commiseration  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  our 
first  Magistrate  in  one  of  his  Messages  were  seized  upon 
with  delight,  and  made  the  base  of  many  fimd,  but  alas ! 
vain  and  di8q)pointed  hopes. 

The  t3nrants  of  Eurq)e  frowned  upon  this  attempt  of 
liberty  to  rally  in  her  ancient  home,  and  they  would  op^y 
have  helped  the  Turks  to  drive  her  from  Europe ;  but  there 
was  a  9fini  abroad  at  which  they  trembled ;  the  chained 
lion  was  half  roused:— Public  Opinion  would  not  be  re- 
pressed; they  felt  it  dangerous  to  check  its  course ;  and  tike 
able  drivers,  they  slacked  the  rein  during  the  moment  of  ex- 
citement, and  there  arose  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ^  cry  of 
lympatt^  and  encouragement  by  the  people,  which  went  to 
the  heart  of  every  Greek,  and  cheered  and  animated  him  in 
his  toils  and  sufferings.  - 

Butthe  Porte  undiscouragedbythecalamitousresultofthree 
successive  campaigns,  prepared  for  another  and  ^:eater  ex- 

the  coward  cry  for  quarter  !  Yet  what  an  uproar  has  been  made  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  because  th^  Greeks  hare  not  in  every  instance  treated 
these  their  Earo(eau  foejs  with  all  the  kindness  and  poliUness  that  was 
wished.  It  is  onl^y  strange  that  they  have  been  «o  well  treated.  The  vast 
majority  bare  got  off  with  nothing:  worse  than  the  pilfering  th*»ir  private 
properly ;  and  there  are  many  who  have  been  forced  to  say,  they  were 
never  ashaued  of  their  aeryice,  until  they  had  seen  how  well  the  Greeks 
behaTod  to  them. 

1  never  knew  but  one  Amerioaa  vessel  thus  engaged :  she  was  from  Boston. 
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ccrtion.  Violent  means  were  used  to  sustain  the  public 
credit ;  the  hated  and  dreaded  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  cail^ 
ed  in  to  assist ;  and  eTery  arsenal  in  the  empire  rang  with> 
the  note  of  preparation,  to  equip  the  formidable  fleet,  which 
'was  to  carry  death  and  destruction  among  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago :  while  the  hordes  of  Albanians  were  to  pour 
<town  from  the  North,  mi  uniting  with  the  myrmidons  of 
^"Bgypt  from  the  Soi^h,  were  to  slay  and  bum,  till  nola  Gia- 
oiir  diould  be  left,  who  dai^d  pronounce  the  woid  liberty, 

'  Housref,  the  Cafntan  Pashaw,  made  the  most  active  exer- 
tions  at  Constaiitinople,  to  get  the  fleet  ready :  great  rewards 
virere  promised  to  the  motley  race  of  men,  who  styled  them- 
'  selves  sailors  ;  while  the  troops  to  be  taken  on  board,  were 
reminded  of  Scio  ;  ^  we  will  give  you  the  spoil  of  a  dozen 
Seios."  Flat  bottomed  gun-boats  were  prepared  for  the 
puipose  of  making  debarkments ;  and  at  last,  all  being  reja.- 
<fy,  the  proud  fleet  left  the  Sultan's  lair,  aad  gliding  down 
the  Dardanelles,  spread  itself  out  upon  the  beautiful  iEgean. 
liere  they  were  met  by  two  light  Greek  cruisers,  appointed 
to  watdi  th^n,.  and  ascertcdn  their  numbers  ;  these,  after 
saihiig  up  and  down,  before,  around,  andamdng  the  huge 
fiagates,  and  with  their  sails  half  fuiied  up,  aa  if  in  mockery 
of  their  shi^dmess,  spread  their  white  wings^  and  darted 
away,  like  sea-gulls  to  their  rocky  homes,  to  g^ve  the  alarm. 
The  Turkish  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Negropont,  and  after 
throwing  in  supplies  there,  passed  close  to  the  little  island 
of  Sciathud,  which  has  not  more  than  3000  inhabitants ;  sent 
in  a  pompous  message,  saying  that  Continental  Greece,  and 
the  resi  of  tiie  islands  had  submitted  ;  that  if  they  would  do 
«o,  they  might  rest  under  the  ^  shadow  of  the  Sublime  Porte," 
if  not,  to  prepare  immediately  for  a  fate  like  that  of  Scio. 
The  only  answel*,  was  a  busy  OHitinuance  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  defence ;  and  the  Capitan  Pashaw  steered  for 
Scopelos,  to  play  the  same  &rce  with  like  success.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Salonica,  and  took  in  a  large  body  of 
Turkish  Albanian  soldiers.  The  rendezvous  was  then  fixed 
at  Mitylene,  where  the  whole  formidable  armament  arrived, 
without  any  other  accident  than  the  loss  of  sundry  spars, 
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and  masts,  from  nmning  foul  of  each  otjber,  and  canrykig 
away  rigging,  &c.  which  always  happens  ina  Turkish  Oset; 
even  if  sailing  in  pleasant  weather,  finom  one  little  idand  to 
another. 

The  first  object  sheeted  for  destmction,  was  Psara,  or  Ip^ 
sara,  a  rocky  islet,  which  q)pears  like  a  speck  <m  the  aor* 
face  of  the  £gean ;  but  which  was  the  focus  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  carried  on  by  its  active  and  enierprifliiig  inhabi- 
tants, to  every  part  of  the  world.  Ipsara  ccmtained  about 
35,000  inhabitants,  and  it  prssented  the  best  oppcMtun^fiv 
the  stranger  to  study  the  character  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
and  admire  the  great  degree  of  similarity  idiicfa  it  baa  pre* 
served  to  that  of  their  glorious  ancestry. 

^  The  PMurians  are  genuine  Greeks,  without  any  nuxtnre 
<^  iji  Turkish  or  Albanian  blood.  They  have  nothing  in  ^ 
pearance  or  character  which  is  not  truly  national  Jngd- 
nious,  k>quacious,  lively  toexeess,  active,  enteTprinng;  va- 
^  pouring  and  di^utatious.  And  I  may  add,  I  have  never 
seen  a  population  more  abundant  in  beauty*  and  inteUi-* 
gencecf  countenance,  than  that  of  Psara."  It  was  the  third 
{dace  ^in  pcMiit  of  commercial  importance  in  Greece ;  and 
its  inhabitants  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Hydra  and 
«id  Spetzia  in  enterprize.  In  common  with  those  Islands,  it 
had  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  under  the  Turkish  domimon ; 
no  Turks  Uved  upon  it ;  and  it  was  subject  only  to  the  an* 
nual  pajmnent  of  a  tribute,  and  the  supplying  a  quota  of  sai- 
lors for  the  Turidsh  fleet.  The  Ipsariots  pushed  their  com- 
merce to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  li^t 
polucca  vessels  were  every  where  remarked  for  the  grace 
of  their  models,  their  speed,  and  excellence  in  manoeuver- 
ing.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  rich ;  aQ  were 
flourishing ;  and  the  well  built  houses,  and  coiitinual  bustle  in 
its  streets,  gave  signs  of  successful  commerce.  Ipsara  had 
been  one  of  the  first  islands  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  j 

and  it  had  always  furnished  a  number  of  ships  for  the  Greek  | 

fleet.    Situate  remotely  from  the  centre  of  the  revolution,        4 

*  I  have  never  seen  Ui«  Ip^ariole  women  excelled  in  elearaess  and 
brilliancy  of  complexioo. 
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iEuid  in  the  very  track  of  the  TiuUsh  fleet,  it  had  bdeil  bOA^ 
sidered  as  peculiarly  in  danger ;  and  pi'eparations  had  beeti 
tnade  to,defend  it.    But  for  three  successive  campaigns,  the 
Capitan  PashaW  had  swept  by  it,  without  making  any  at- 
tempt upon  it  and  the  inhabitants  had  relapsed  into  security  t 
theit  miserable  batteries  were  in  no  order ;  and  they  wer6 
listlessly  smoking  their  pipes,  or  playing  at  cards  in  the  Cot 
fee-houses,  when  word  was  given  from  their  telegraph,  that 
the  Turkish  fleet  Was  in  Sight,  and  steering  for  their  island, 
distantly  all  was  bustle  and  confusion ;  some  ran  to  the 
batteries  to  prop  up  the  carriages,  and  load  the  Irusty  can- 
non ;  others  buckled  on  theii"  belts,  and  stuck  into  them  their 
yataghans  and  pistols ;  others,  fearful  of  the  issue,  began  t6 
prepare  their  vessels  and  boats  for  flight ;  While  the  women 
clasped  their  children  closer  to  their  bosoms,  and  retired  to 
the  inner  apartments,  as  if  to  escape  the  danger,  by  losing 
sight  of  it. 

The  next  morning  the  Turidsh  frigates  artd  liiie-of-battle 
ships  approached  the  town,  and  began  a  furious  canilonade^ 
which  was  briskly  returned  from  the  batteries ;  and  th6 
"whole  day  was  passed  in  cannonading,  without  much  da- 
mage being  suflered  on  either  side.   At  night  the  Greeks  be- 
gan to  feel  at  ease,  sure  that  the  Turks  could  never  accom- 
plish any  thing  in  this  way ;  but  during  the  night,  Housref 
Pashaw  had  efiected  by  means  of  his  flotilla  adisembarkment 
of  all  his  Albanian  soldiers  on  the  back  side  of  the  island. 
These  drove  in  the  Greeks  who  were  there,  and  mounted 
the  hills  which  overhang  the  town ;  arid  at  daylight  the  Ipsa- 
riotes,  to  their  astonishment  and  dismay,  daw  the  heights 
ahove  them  covered  by  the  Turkish  standards;   around 
which  gathered  every  moment  thicker  and  thicker,  the  \^ild 
band  of  Turks  who  were  preparing  to  rush  down  upon  them. 
But  it  was  only  an  instant ;  a  single  glance  told  every  soul  in 
that  devoted  place,  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  was  on  board 
ther  vessels ;  and  immediately  there  was  a  wild  rush  of  men^ 
women,  and  children,  towards  the  harbout*.    Every  on6 
in  the  lower  town  who  could  move,  ran  with  the  crowd,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  resolute  men,  who  would  risk  a  momeitt 
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to  save  ftome  Taluabies;  or  mochen  who  rsn  riuieidm 
about  the  streeU,  for  their  lost  children. 

When  the  crowd  attained  the  beach,  thej  immediatdy 
thronged  the  Tessels  that  were  nearest,  mshing  on  boaid 
of  them  indiscrimnateljr ;  some  woold  crowd  into  a  lii^ 
tie  boat,  push  ofi^  and  soon  swamp  it;  others  were  forced 
into  the  sea  by  the  press ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the 
shrieks  of  the  women,«  and  yells  and  splaahing  of  tbr 
drowning  wretches,  created  a  scene  of  horrid  confiwoa, 
which  baffled  eveiy  effort  of  the  few  cool  and  collected 
men,  who  endeavoiured  to  establish  order  in  the  embait 
ation.    Nothing  was  thou^t  of  but  getting  on  board,  and 
soon  as  on  board,  of  catting  the  omk  and  poshing  <^;  lor, 
already  the  Allah !  shoot  <^  the  Turks,  told  that  they  had 
started :  and  they  were  seen  rudiing  doim  the  hiDs,  firing 
their  muskets,  and  waving  their  scimitars. 

The  Tessels  pushed  off,  crowded  full ;  some  of  the  peo- 
ple hanging  on  the  sides,  others  jdimging  in  to  fellow  them ; 
while  many  helpless,  old  and  young,  were  left  behind,  to 
await  the  Turks,  who  like  a  troop  of  hungiy  wohes,  were 
already  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  fighting  the  desperate 
few  who  resisted ;  and  cutting  down,  indiscriminately,  all 
who  yielded  and  begged  for  mercy.    Some  of  the  streets 
were  obstinately — desperately  defended,  till  not  a  man  was 
left ;  and  it  cost  the  Turks  great  numbers  of  their  best  sd- 
diers,  ere  they  got  possession  of  the  place.    Then  began  the 
search  for  those  ^ho  bad  hidden  themselves ;  they  were  dra^* 
ged  out,  and  all  butchered ;  and  their  noses  and  ears  cut  oS 
to  be  packed  in  salt,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.     A  consi- 
derable number  of  boys  and  young  women,  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  were  preserved  for  worse  purposes.   All  opposi- 
tion was  soon  over,  except  on  the  part  of  about  two  hun- 
dred Greeks,  who,  after  desperately  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  tower  or  small  castle,  above 
the  town.    Here  they  held  out  for  some  time,  against  eiery 
assault  that  could  be  made,  un^il  unable  longer  to  resist 
overwhelming  numbers,  they  put  fire  to  the  magsazioe,  and 
wore  blown  with  their  assailers,  into  the  air. 
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The  Turks  then  proceeded  to  pillage  the  houses ;  two 
days  n^ere  enough  for  this ;  and  in  that  time  they  ransacked 
every  thing,  carrying  off  the  moveable  valuables,  and  de- 
stroying the  rest. 

The  Capitan  Pashaw  then  sailed  with  all  his  larger  vessels 
for  Salonica :  leaving  his  flotilla,  and  a  few  vessels  of  war, 
with  about  two  thousand  men.  He  meant  to  return  in  a 
week,  and  take  them,  and  go  on  to  Samos  to  renew  the 
scene. 

But  the  hour  and  the  avenger  were  at  hand ;  the  Ipsariote 
vessels,  which  had  escaped  with  the  principal  part  of  the 
population,  the  pursuit  of  the  Turkish  boats,  had  arrived 
at  Hydra,  and  told  their  sad  tale.  Instantly  every  thing 
changed  at  Hydra :  there  was  no  more  delay,  no  obstacles 
started ;  there  was  an  end  of  the  clamour  for  pay,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  squadron  of  about  forty  fire  brigs  was  ready. 
Miaulis  took  the  command,  and  bore  away  for  Ipsara. 

As  the  Greek  vessels  came  round  Point  St.  George,  the 
Turkish  flotilla  began  tp  fire  upon  them.  Without  noticing 
this,  Miaulis  made  signal  to  land  thirty  men  fi'om  each  vessel, 
to  attack  the  Turks  on  the  island,  who  were  about  twelve 
hundred  in  number.  Fifteen  hundred  sailors  were  landbd, 
who  drove  the  Turks  to  the  shore,  killing  about  three  hun-» 
dred.  The  rest  embarked  and  put  to  sea,  and  were  pursued 
by  Miaulis.  A  brig  of  war  was  soon  blown  up ;  a  guiollette 
^d  shallop  taken,  many  gun  boats  sunk;  and  the  rest 
driven  before  a  strong  wind,  were  pursued  to  the  coast  of 
Scio,  where  they  ran  on  shore,  and  were  beat  to  pieces. 
The  crews  escaped,  but  the  Turks  lost  more  than  one 
thousand  men  in  this  aflair. 

Miaulis  then  returned  to  Ipsara,  and  took  on  board  the 
men  whom  he  had  debarked,  as  well  as  several  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  contrived  to  escape  to  the  hills. 

After  the  cannon  were  taken  from  the  batteries,  with, 
whatever  else  valuable  the  Turks  had  spared,  the  fleet 
sailed  away,  leaving  the  lately  bustling  and  interesting 
islet,  a  blackened  waste,  with  only  a  single  monk  for  iU 
inhabitant-^and  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 
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There  had  been  some  uncertainty  about  the  movements 
of  the  Capitan  Pashaw,  Miaulis  therefore  on  sailing:  from 
Hydra,  had  sent  vice  admiral  Sakturis  to  cover  Samos, 
with  a  division  of  the  Greek  fleet  He  now  found  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  gone  to  Balonica,  and  prepared  to  attack  it  there. 
He  soon  came  in  sight  of  them,  but  the  Turks  bore  away 
for  Mitylene ;  and  the  wind  coming  on  to  blow  strongly 
from  the  N,  E.  he  was  obliged  to  run  for  Scyrus,  where  he 
remained  two  days. 

From  Scyrus,  Miaulis  was  obliged  to  return  to  Hydra- 
obliged  by  that  want  of  order  and  system,  which  must  ever 
render  inefiectual  any  warlike  expedition.  The  sailors  had 
been  got  to  sea,  under  the  strong  excitement  caused  by  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Ipsara :  no  arrangements  had 
been  made  about  their  pay,  or  even  about  victualling  the 
vessels  for  a  sufficiently  long  time. 

On  arriving  at  Hydra,  all  the  energies  of  the  venerable 
Jlfiaulis,  and  the  exertions  of  every  patriot  in  the  naval 
fclands,  were  called  into  action,  by  the  necessity  of  imme* 
diately  getting  the  vessels  again  to  sea,  occasioned  by  the 
news  of  the  sailing  of  the  formidable  armada,  which  had 
been  so  long  preparing  at  Alexandria. 

They  were  encouraged  however  in  the  hope  of  resist- 
ing it,  by  the  cheering  news  received  from  vice  admiral 
^akturis. 

That  gallant  sailor,  on  arriving  with  his  division  of  the 
fl^eet  off  Samos,  found  that  the  island  was  in  the  most  im^ 
niinent  danger ;  for  large  hordes  of  Asiatic  Turks  were  col- 
lected upon  the  continent  at  Scala  Nova,  waiting  to  be  trans« 
ported  across  the  straits  by  the  fleet  of  the  Capitan  Pashaw, 
Sveiy  necessary  measure  was  then  taken  for  defence; 
the  Samiotes  sent  their  women  and  children  to  the  moun* 
tains,  and  fortifled  the  passes  that  lead  to  them,  so  as  to 
defend  ihcmselve?  in  case  the  enemy  should  be  victorious 
on  the  sea,  and  effect  a  disembarkation  upon  the  island. 

Soon  the  proud  fleet  of  th0  Capitan  Pashaw  was  seen 
framing  down  toward  Samos,  and  the  Greek  vessels  ad- 
yano«d  to  meet  it.    And  here  one  cannot  but  pause  a  roo* 
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ment,  to  compare  the  two  parties,  and  wonder  at  the  con- 
trast, between  them.  On  one  side,  bore  down  a  long  line  of 
lofty  ships,  whose  very  size  and  weight  seemed  to  give  them 
a  slow  and  stately  motion ;  completely  furnished  at  every 
point  for  war  ;  their  decks  crowded  with  splendidly  armed 
soldiers,  and  their  sides  chequered  with  double  and  triple 
rows  of  huge  cannon,  that  it  seemed  could  belch  forth  a 
mass  of  iron  which  nothing  could  resist.  On  the  other  side, 
came  flying  along  the  waves,  a  squadron  of  light  brigs  and 
schooners,  beautifully  modelled,  with  sails  of  snowy  white  ; 
and  with  fancifully  painted  sides,  showing  but  a  single  row 
of  tiny,  cannon.  There  seemed  no  possibility  of  a  contest ; 
one  fleet  had  only  to  sail  upon  the  other,  and  by  its  very 
weight,  bear  the  vessels  under  water  without  firing  a  gun. 
.  But  the  feelings  which  animated  them  were  very  differ- 
ent. The  Turks  were  clumsy  sailors ;  they  felt  ill  at  ease,  and 
as  if  in  a  new  element ;  but  above  all,  they  felt  a  dread  of 
Greek  fire-ships,  which  made  them  imagine  every  vessel  that 
approached  them  to  be  one.  The  Greeks  were  at  home 
on  the  waves ;  active  and  fearless  mariners,  they  knew  that 
they  could  run  rQund  a  Turkish  frigate,  and  not  be  injured  ; 
they  knew  the  dread  their  enemies  had  of  fire-ships,  and 
they  had  their  favourite,  the  daring  Canaris  with  them. 

The  fleets  soon  closed,  and  such  an  action  commenced, 
as  would  have  been  expected  from  such  forces  ;  the  Greeks 
hovering  about  their  enemy,  seeking  a  chance  to  attach 
their  fire-ships,  but  not  venturing  too  near  the  ^tremendous 
batteries  of  the  large  ships :  this  continued  till  night,  the 
Greeks  defending  the  channel. 

The  next  morning  the  larger  Turkish  vessels  attempted 
to  force  their  way  through  the  channel,  and  the  fight  be* 
came  pretty  close ;  when  Canaris,  with  h  ■  fire-ship, >an  di- 
rectly down  on  a  frigate  under  full  sail,  grappled,  and 
set  6ie  to  his  train,  saving  himself  in  his  boat.  Both  ves- 
sels were  immediately  in  a  blaze,  and  the  fire  communi- 
cating to  the  frigate^s  magazine,  she  blew  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  another  Greek 
firesbipi  or  brulotia^  grappled  a  brig  of  war,  and  a  third 
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one  with  acMirette;  the  whole  took  fire,  and  were  destroy- 
ed ;  and  the  panic  struck  Torks  fled  with  their  fleet,  anci 
were  pursued  bj  the  Greeks,  who  captured  several  traiiff- 
ports. 

A  subsequent  attempt  to  draw  off*  the  Greek  vesseb,  ancI 
pass  the  troops  fi-om  Asia  Minor  to  Samos,  being  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  small  craft,  the  Turks  were 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  ravaging  that  idand ;  and  the 
army  at  Scala  Nova,  seeing  the  entire  failure  of  the  fleet, 
immediately  of  itself,  as  if  by  common  consent,  dutmaded^ 
and  each  man  went  his  way,  without  waiting  for  an  order. 

The  Capitan  Pashaw  then  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
eflfecting  a  junction  with  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  Sakturis, 
unable  to  oppose  him  in  the  open  sea,  now  waited  <MiIy  for 
the  arrival  of  Miaulis  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  fleet  8a- 
mos  was  saved,  and  they  had  only  to  think  of  their  Egyptian 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  ni.       • 

Egyptian  expedUtm  taUs  for  Greece — Oppoted  by  tke 
Greek  fleet — GcJUant  and  tkOftd  operationt  of  SSaidi* — 
He  beats  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  several  encounters — Sue- 
cessfuUy  opposes  its  passeige  to  Candia— Greek  fleet 
returns  home — Turkish  operations  by  land  succestfulb/ 
opposed  by  the  Greeks. 

We  have  seen  that  Mehemet  Ali,  Pashaw  <rf  Egypt, 
prepared  with  alacrity  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Saltan  to 
conquer  the  Peloponnessus.  His  son,  Ibrahim,  had  been 
named  Pashaw  of  that  country,  and  he  had  only  to  van- 
quish the  Greeks  to  secure  himself  the  possession  of  ft; 
this  would  still  farther  strengthen  Egypt,  and  make  her 
more  certain  of  becoming  independent  of  the  Porte. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  European  merehuit 
vessels  were  hired  to  convey  the  troops;  20,000  of  the 
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newly  dkfcipliiied  infantry,  and  2000  cavalry,  were  em- 
barked on  board  them ;  vast  supplies  of  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, artillery^  and  warlike  stores  of  all  kinds,  were  also  put 
on  board,  and  every  preparation  was  made  that  would  have 
been  done  in  any  European  expedition.  Many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean officers  who  had  long  been  employed  in  disciplining 
the  troops,  accompanied  them  in  the  capacity  of  instruc- 
ters ;  and  the  medical  staff  was  filled  up  by  young  surgeons 
principally  fi'om  Italy,  whose  cupidity  had  been  excited  by 
the  munificent  promises  of  the  Pa^aw. 

The  troopa  were  tolerably  well  disciplined,  perfectly  well 
armed  and  equipped,  and  the  whole  expedition  seemed  to 
announce,  that  Egypt  had  recovered  h^r  long  lost  great* 
ness  and  power. 

Thirty  fiigates,  many  corvettes  and  smaller  vessels 
of  war,  were  prepared  to  guard  the  transports  on  their 
passage,  and  keep  ofif  the  Greek  vessels;  the  Sultan  had 
aent  an  admiral*  with  three  fi'igates,  to  accompany  the 
JEgyptians ;  (probably  to  act  as  a  spy,)  and  there  were  two 
Tunisian  firigates  also. 

This  formidable  expedition  left  Alexandria  for  Rhodes, 
but  the  wind  not  favouring,  it  put  into  Maori,  on  the  coast 
of  Aaia  Minor,  where  the  troops  were  landed  to  continue 
their  drilling,  and  the  ships  were  put  in  repair ;  for,  although 
they  had  had  only  a  fortnight^s  cruise,  and  with  no  storms, 
stiU,  in  every  movement  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  there  were 
spars  and  rigging  carried  away  by  mismanagement,  and 
running  afoul  of  one  another. 

Leaving  Maori  the  fle^t  steered  again  for  Stanchio,  but 
put  into  Rhodes,  where  many  of  the  fiigates  let  go  their 
anchors  in  one  hundred  imd  twenty,  and  others  in  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  fathen^s  of  water ;.  others  where  their  cables 
could  notreach  the  bottom,  and,  of  course,  they  lost  theml^ 

After  lying  at  Rhodes  five  days  it  came  on  to  blow,  and 
the  Pashaw,,.wbo  had  anchc^ed  in  seventy  fathoms  water, 
finding  Im  ship  wad  drifting  out  to  sea,  (against  his  will,) 

'''  Turitish  men-of-War  (it  is  known)  have  ofUn  had  their  anchors  drop- 
ped in  16Q,  180, 190  fathoms  of  water ! 
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hoisted  signal  for  the  fleet  to  follow  him,  although   a  gale 
was  coming  on.     A  tolerable  idea  may  be  had  of  the  es- 
timation  in  which  an  officer  is  held  in  the  Turkish  service^ 
from  the  fact  of  the  Fashaw's  ordering  the  captain  of  his 
frigate  to  be  publicly  bastinadoed  on  the  deck,  for  not  being 
able  to  hoist  his  anchor,  as  he  had  let  out  too  much  cable. 

After  a  rough  passage,  and  the  loss  of  several  transport?, 
the  expedition  arrived  at  SitanrhiOfWhehe  it  joined  the  fleet 
of  Constantinople  under  the  Capitan  Pashaw.     Immediate 
preparations  were  now  made  to  effect  debarkments  on  the 
larger  Greek  islands,  though  the  spirit  of  hostility  between 
the  Capitan  Pashaw  and  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet  and  army,  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  rather  retarded  them. 
But  all  were  put  into  confusion  by  the  news  that  a  squad- 
ron of  Greek  vessels  was  coming  down  to  attack  them.     If 
they  waited  for  this  in  the  narrow  gulf,  crowded  up  with 
their  transports,  it  would  be  certain  destruction ;  therefore 
all  the  large  vessels  of  war  immediately  put  out  to  sea  to 
meet  their  daring  f^nemies.     The  Grp.ek$(  had  about  seventy 
vessels,  for  Sakturis  had  joined  Miaulis,  and  they  drew  up 
in  a  hne  opposite  the  gulf  of  Stanchio.     The  Turks  met 
them,  though  few  of  their  frigates  ventured  within  gunshot. 
Ibrahim  Pashaw  himself  however,  in  his  frigate,  followed 
by  Captain  Gibraltar,  and  another  Egyptian  frigate^  really 
showed  something  like  spirit,  and  advanced  within  point 
blank  shot  of  the  Greeks ;  though  as  the  Turks  fired  their 
guns  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  lashed 
previous  to  sailing,  they  did  not  much  harm.     The  Greeks 
detached  two  fire  vessels  against  Ibrahim,  but  they  were 
burned  ineffectually,  and  night  coming  on,  the  Turks  an* 
chored  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  the  Greeks  just 
around  the  northern  point  of  it,  at  Gironte. 

After  waiting  several  days  to  refit,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Turks  to  attack  the  Greeks  as  they  lay  at  Gironte  ;  but  the 
Greeks,  instantly  forming  their  fleet  into  two  lines,  met  and 
repelled  the  attack ;  and  a  skirmishing  was  kept  up  till  night 
Miaulis  imagining  the  object  of  the  Turks  to  be,  to  reach 
J^amos,  made  signal  to  his  vessels  to  work  up  that  way,  but 
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The  eieet  of  his  being  left  to  continue  this  deetnictiv^ 
WBifare  was  foreseen,  and  many  plans  were  devised  by  go* 
vernnient  to  check  him :  all  the  rational  and  good  patriots 
inclined  to  the  measure  of  combatting  him  with  weapons 
Hke  his  own*-^iscipIined  troops ;  and  the  corps  training  at 
Napoh  was  put  under  command  of  Colonel  Favier,  with 
Kmtted  means,  however.  It  was  soon  augmented  to  two 
thousand  men,  and  might  have  easily  been  increased  to  ten 
thousand ;  but  all  the  leading  men  coiild^  not  be  brought 
heartily  to  engage  in  it ;  some  from  not  being  convinced  of 
its  utility,  others  from  considering  it  opposed  to  their  own 
private  or  party  views. 

But  the  most  bold  and  rational  scheme  (rational  from 
its  very  boldness)  was  formed  at  Hydra,  by  some  of  the 
most  pa&iotic  Primates ;  this  was,  to  enter  with  two  fire- 
ships  disguised  as  Austrian  merchantmen,  into  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria,  where  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet  was 
then  lying,  preparing  to  transport  troops  and  supplies 
to  Ibrahim;  and  in  the  night,  set*  fire  to  their  fire-sbip^, 

the  imall  pox ;  his  countenance  poaMBiM.litUe  to  eoifage,  bat,  when  he  flpeski, 
which  he  does  with  conndenble  ease  and  fluency,  it  becomes  animated, 
and  rather  striking.  If e  freqaently  accompanies  his  words  with  a  long 
drawling  cry,  which,  to  European  ears,  sounds  ridiculously  enough.  His 
manner  carries  with  it  that  sort  of  dedsion,  yrhich  is  thie  common  appendage 
of  despotisms  Deprived  of  this,  he  would  resemble  an  uneducated,  haid- 
iavoured  seaman  of  pur  country.  He  was  plainly  clothed  for  a  Turk,  and 
his  camp  establishment,  altogether,  had  none  of  that  parade  and  luxury 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  eastern  warfare."  *'  Speaking  of  the 
Morea,^  continues  Mr.  Swan,  ^  although  he  regretted  the  necessity  of  his 
present  proceedings,  yet  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue  them  to  the  utmost. 
He  would  bum  and  destroy  the  whole  Jlilorea,  so  that  it  should  neither  be 
profitable  to  the  Greeks,  nor  to  him,  nor  to  any  one.  What  would  these 
infatuated  men,  the  dupes  of  their  own  imbecile  government,  do  for  provi- 
sions  in  the  winter?  He  knew  that  his  owi.  soldiers  would  also  suffer-:— that 
tbey  too  must  perish ;  but  his  father,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  training  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  he  was  in  daily  ezpectatinuyof  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
thousand.  If  thesd  wereout  off  he  would  have  more,  and  be  would  persi^- 
vere  tm  the  Greeks  returned  to  their  former  state.  One  of  th^  castles  on 
the  plain,  he  said,  had  just  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  ^1  put 
to  the  sword ;  the  other  was  expected  to  fall  immediately.  H«  tciptAfi^  *  J 
wiQ  Qot  cease  till  the  Morea  be  a  ruin !' " 
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tnd  let  them  drive  among  the  whc^  mass  of  Tessds, 
which  the  port  was  crowded.  The  practicabOity  of  the 
scheme  was  known,  fixim  the  fact  of  one  of  the  Gredi  res- 
sels  having  the  last  year  entered  the  port,  and  being  unsus- 
pectingly visited  by  a  boat  from  the  shore,  the  crew  of 
which  she  carried  off 

*'  In  Greece  nothing  is  secret  :^^  yet,  this  ezpeditioii  was 
kept  profoundly  so ;  two  brigs,  one  belonging  to  Manoli 
Tombazi,  the  other  to  Antonio  Kriezi,  were  fitting  out,  and 
two  fire  vessels  to  accompany  them ;  this  was  known,  bat 
no  more  ;  and  the  people  went  half  crazy  to  find  out  their 
destination.  The  crews  were  selected  with  great  care, 
taking  only  those  men  who  spoke  Italian  fluently.  After 
the  vessels  left  the  harbour,  each  commanded  by  its  respec- 
tive owner,  and  accompanied  by  a  brulot,  the  crews  were 
addressed  by  the  captains,  the  desperate  nature  of  the  en- 
terprise was  explained,  and  fiilt  liberty  offered  for  any  one 
to  go  back,  who  had  no  heart  for  the  affair.  But  there  was 
not  a  man  bold  enough  to  own  himself  afiraid ;  they  answered 
with  an  approving  shout,  and  the  vessels  went  on.  After 
many  delays  and  obstructions,  they  arrived  off  Alexandria, 
and  the  two  brulots  entered  the  harbour  unsuspected,  in 
broad  daylight.  !6ut  all  the  hopes  of  the  patriot  were 
dashed  by  a  misunderstanding  and  dispute  between  the 
captains  of  the  fire-vessels,  which  caused  such  strange 
movements,  that  they  were  suspected,  and  fired  upon ; 
not  by  the  Turks  alone,  but  by  a  French  vessel  of  war 
also.  One  brulot  however,  ran  on  a  little,  struck  a  fi'igate, 
and  set  her  on  fire ;  but  it  was  extinguished ;  the  other 
burnt  without  doing  any  other  harm,  than  putting  into  the 
greatest  confiision  the  whole  fleet,  as  well  as  every  Turk  in 
the  place,  who  saw  the  Giaours  come  into  their  port,  and 
set  fire  to  their  vessels  under  the  very  guns  of  their  fortress. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract fi'om  the  merit  of  those  patriots  who  were  hardy 
enough  to  conceive,  and  generous  enough  to  make  great 
exertions  to  execute  such  a  plot    And  as  the  merit  of  any 
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action  is  enhanced  by  the  motives  of  it  being  more  or  lei^s 
,^  disinterested  ;  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  both  Tombazi 
and  Kriezi  are  men  of  great  wealth ;  that  they  left  at*  Hy- 
dra the  enjoyment  of  all  those  luxuries,  which  money  can 
any  where  command ;  they  left  friends  who  loved,  and  fami- 
lies who  adored  them,  to  go  unsolicited,  ^pon  an  expedi- 
tion which  could  not  possibly  result  in  any  other  ad|fantage 
to  them,  than  that  to  be  derived  from  their  country^s  inde- 
pendence. But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  these  men 
had  shown  the  noblest  patriotism,  which  appeared  brighter, 
compared  with  the  selfishness  of  most  of  the  Hydriotes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Alarm  of  the  Greek  govemment'^Flourishing  situation  of 
Eastern  Greece — Devastation  of  some  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Pdoponessus-^Greek  fleet — Egyptian  fleet  brings 
reinforcements^  to  Ibrahim — Progress  of  the  siege  of 
Missilonghi — The  efforts  of  Kiutahi  Pashaw  defeated^-- 
He  retires — Resolution  of  the  Missilonghiotes-^Turkish 
fleet  arrives  before  Missilonghi— Vain  efforts  of  Miatdis 
to  throw  provisions  into  Missilonghi— Ibrahim  Pashaw 
commences  his  operations  against  Missilonghi — State  ef 
thaitofwn. 


The  Greek  government,  at  Napoli,  had  now  in  iome 
measure,  began  to  lose  confidence  in  its  ability  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  internal  difficulties,  and  ex- 
ternal  foes ;  and  looked  round  for  foreign  aid ;  for  the  end 
of  the  loan  was  fast  approaching,  and  what  with  the  rapacity 
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of  themiilors,  who  would  not  (infiict  many  coidd  not)  goto 
sea  without  pay,  and  the  necewity  of  augmenting  tke  regu- 
lar troops,  no  means  could  be  Sound  of  squeezmg  from  a 
people,  whose  commerce  and  agriculture  had  been  for  Ave 
years  at  a  stand,  money  enough  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

One  of  Miaulis^  vessels,  conunanded  by  his  son,  was  des- 
patched to  London,  ostensibly  to  carry  the  petition  wUdi 
had  been  got  up  for  British  protection ;  but  also,  ton  dK 
purpose  of  sfeing  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
assistance  fix>m  that  part  of  the  loan,  which  had  been  re- 
served for  fitting  out  an  expedition,  to  be  commanded  by- 
Lord  Cochrane. 

Tricoupi  was  also  sent  to  the  Ionian  islands,  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Lord  High  Commissicmer;  for  what 
purpose  is  not  exactly  known,  but  undoubtedly  something 
connected  with  the  {H-otection. 

There  was  tranquillity  however,  in  Eastern  Greece,  and 
the  plains  of  Bceotia ;  the  country  about  Athens,  and  aD  At* 
tica,  were  covered  with  rich  crops,  which  showed  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  cul- 
tivate it,  when  the  least  prospect  of  security  was  c^ered. 

Gourah  commanded  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and 
though  he  was  little  inclined  to  render  into  the  hands  of 
tfie  central  government,  the  revenues  of  the  province,  stiH 
they  were  not  lost,  for  they  w;ent  toward  provisioning  for- 
tress.* 


*  This  imiUtton  of  the  castoim  of  the  Turkish  empire  which  most  of  the 
Greek  chieft  practiM,  who  get  poesesnon  of  a  fortress,  or  strong  hold,  which 
gifesthem  command  of  the  revenues  of  the  surroonding  coaitry,deseTte0« 
and  has  met^severe  reprobation.  Yet,  after  talking  with  some  of  the  chieft 
ahout  it,  I  have  become  conyinoed,  that  ahnost  all  ignorant  men  in  their 
situation  would  do  the  same.  They  say,  *^  We  do  not  know  the  peiions 
eomposiii^  the  government;  they  may  be  good  men,  bnt  they  im^  bt  W 
ones ;  if  we  ^ve  them  ap  our  revenues,  they ,  maif  6e  well  applied,  but  tb^ 
1M9  not  be.  Now,  we  must  have  something  expended  for  our  own  province; 
we  know  ourselves,  and  that  if  we  keep  the  money  it  will  be  tiifis  api^ ; 
wbythePfgiveopaoeiteiBtyibrMianeertsinty?''    The  IkUa^  of  till  tr^. 
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But  the  Morea  was  in  a  different  situation ;  Ibrahim 
Pashaw  had  laid  waste  the  southern  parts  of  the  province 
of  Arcadia,  and  all  Messenia.    As  for  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  oppose  him,  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
military  operations ;  and  a  recital  of  the  petty  conflicts 
which  the  peasantry,  in  volunteer  parties,  every  day  en- 
Sl^kged  the  outskirts  of  his  army  with,  would  be  tedious  and 
imiiurtructive.    These  were  the  only  sources  of  opposition 
or  loss  to  him,  if  the  brave,  and  often  well  directed  partisan 
fefibrts  of  the  Turcophagos^  Niketas,  and  a  few  other  Capi- 
tani,  be  excepted.    But  there  was  no  military  talent,  no 
enterprise  at  the  liead ;  Colocotroni,  the  General  in  Chief, 
sat  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  reconnoitered  the  enemy 
with  his  spy  glass,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week ; 
white  his  soldiers  were  roasting  the  sheep,  which  they  had 
stolen  from  the  peasantry.    But  his  imbecility,  which  had 
always  been  known  to  those  acquainted  with  him,  now  be- 
gan to  be  mcHre  apparent  to  all.    He  did  nothing,  either  as 
a  genera],  or  personally  as  a  brave  partizan  ;  nor  was  this 
altogether  from  want  of  ability ;  for  any  man,  possessing 
the  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  high  reputation,  the  in- 
fluence over  the  soldiery  and  the  peasantry,  that  Coloco- 
troni  did,  might  have  destroyed  in  detail  the  army  of  Ibra- 
him, if  it  had  persisted  in  its  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the 
mountainous  and  rocky  parts  of  the  country.    And  why 
then,  did  not  Colocotroni  do  it  ?    The  answer  is  plain ; 
there  was  no  high  incentive.    His  country  ? — ^it  was  con- 
tained in  his  own  province.    Glory  ? — he  car^d  not  a  fig 
for  frune. .  Plunder  7 — alas !  there  was  the  rub ;  frona  the 
Egyptians  he  could  get  only  hard  fighting,' and  simple  mus- 

Sument  is  clottbtiets  unperceWed  by  some  of  them ;  yet  those  who  do  see  it, 
will  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it  to  the  people*,  who  pay  their  tenths  ii^to  the 
hands  of  him  who  they  know  has  the  power  to  take  them  if  they  refuse. 
Henoe  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  different  chiefs  to  j^thold  of  fortresses; 
heooemany  of  (he  civil  distnrbances ;  hence  the  care  of  Colocotroni  to 
keep  the  enemy  oat  of  his  own  province ;  that  his  reventie  may  not  be  cut 
off;  that  he  may  subsist  upon  the  earnings  of  the  poor  peasant,  and  leave 
untouched  the  ill-gotten  treasures  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Ionian  islands, 
to  Trieste,  and  other  places,  for  safe  keeping. 
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kets,  enriched  only  with  steel  bayonets.    Had  there  been 
another  Tripolitza,  or  Napoli,  to  take,  and  millions  of  pas- 
ten  to  have  gained,  Colocotroni  would  not  hare  had  to 
complain  that  his  soldiers  would  not  follow  him  to  the  6g^ 
The  whole  course  of  his  conduct  had  been  indicative  of  hii 
motives ;  why  had  not  Patrass  been  taken  ?  why  had  thai 
weak,  but  vastly  more  important  fortress,  resisted,  when 
TripoUtsa  and  Napoli  had  fallen  ?  why  had  the.  general, 
who  pressed  with  such  vigour,  and  unceasing  vigilance,  the 
siege  of  those  places,  contented  himself  with  an  ineffideot 
blockade  of  the  fortress  which  commands  the  whole  golf 
of  Corinth,  and  which  blockade  he  often  left  on  tiiviai  bu- 
siness T  Patrass  had  no  riches ;  there  was  only  a  sturdy 
garrison  to  fight,  and  lead  and  iron  for  plunder. 

But  the  summer  had  not  passed  without  causing  a  cona- 
derable  •loss  to  Ibrahim  of  his  troops,  and  he  now  found 
himself  too  weak  to  undertake  any  important  operations, 
or  to  continue  in  the  caitre  of  the  Morea  with  anj  safety; 
for  he  was  too  wise  to  count  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
inactivity  of  his  enemy,  which  had  hitherto  so  much  fovoor- 
ed  him.  Moving  south,  theref<»e,  he  left  a  garrison  of 
2000  men  in  Tripolitza,  and  remained  with  his  army  in  the 
fertile  country  about  Calaraata,  waiting  till  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  from  Alexandria  should  bring  him  those  reinforce- 
ments, and  supplies  of  ammunition  and  (Movision,  which  he 
so  much  needed. 

Every  day  brought  to  him  news  of  the  vast  preparations 
which  were  making  at  Alexandria,  for  the  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition on  a  scale  so  extensive,  as  should  enable  him  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  country  inunediately.  Ten 
thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  hundred  horse,  were  to 
be  embarked,  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of 
eveiy  kind.  These  accounts,  so  cheering  to  him,  were 
alarming  to  the  Greek  government;  which  now,  wid& 
an  exhausted  treasury,  and  without  o^t^  was  more  tlttn 
ever  called  upon  for  exertion.  The  only  effectual  way  of 
defending  the  country,  was  by  getting  out  the  fleet  to  op- 
pose the  Alexandrian  expedition  while  on  the  passage.  This 
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expedition,  if  successfiil  in  reaching  the  country,  it  was 
feared  would  be  ruinous  to  their  cause,  and  all  minds  were 
at  work  to  divine  the  intentions  of  the  Turks;  whether  they 
meant  to  attack  Hydra  or  Spetzia,  and  afterwards  Napoli ; 
none  could  tell 

Preparations  for  defence  were  made  however,  on  every 
point.    The  Hydriotes  and  Spetziotes,  independent  of  their 
O'wn  force,  called  in  several  thousand  Roumeliotes  to  defend 
their  islands,  in  case  a  debarkment  should  be  attempted. 
But  it  was  of  most  importance  to  get  out  the  fleet,  and  af- 
ter much  difficulty,  the  sailors  were  induced  to  embark,  and 
the  vessels  put  to  sea,  and  remained  cruising  oif  Cape  Ma- 
tapan.    Here  they  continued  some  weeks,  when  an  un- 
lucky circumstance  overset  their  patience  and  patriotism  to- 
gether.    One  of  the  vessels  had  gone  to  Hydra  for  repairs,- 
and  the  crew  being  very  importunate  for  their  pay,  the  Pri- 
mates contrived  to  get  money  enough  to  satisfy  them.    The 
vessel  returned  to  the  fleet,  and  the  sailors  spread  the  news 
among  their  comrades.     Instantly  every  man  began  to  cry 
out  for  home  ;  they  imagined  their  Government  had  got  a 
fresh  supply  of  money ;  and  to  use  their  own  expression, 
were  *  eating  it  at  their  ease ;'  and  they  determined  to  go, 
and  get  their  share.    Nothing  could  stop  them ;  respectfully 
disobedient  to  their  Admiral  and  Capitani,  they  insisted  up- 
on going  immediately  ;  and,  as  it  were,  carried  Miaulis  with 
them  to  Hydra. 

The  emeigency  was  pressing ;  the  Alexandrian  expedi- 
tion it  was  expected  would  sail  immediately ;  perhaps  it  had 
already  done  so  ;  contributions  were  made,  the  sailors 
were  partly  paid ;  and  the  vessels  got  out  I0  sea  again,  with 
all  possible  haste.  They  pressed  sail  for  the  Southern  point 
of  the  Morea,  weathered  it,  and  saw  the  vast  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  nearly  an  hundred  transports  of  all 
sizes^  escorted  by  forty  vessels  of  war,  just  entering  the 
spacious,  and  secure  port  of  Navarino.  This  was  discou- 
raging indeed  ;  and  destroyed  the  fond  hopes  which  had 
been  built  upoii  the  exertions  of  the  fleet.  But  still,  it  was 
possible  that  it  might  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  Turks,  by 
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w&tniuDg  htSott  NiTaiiDO ;  when  tfe  nowi 
that  the  Speliiota  and  the  IpeuiotB  darwrnam  had 
drewB  and  retired  to  their  reqpectrre  homee  ;  lerangthB 
ireoereble  lliauhi  witb.only  twen^five  Hydriole  hnga,  and 
mx  bnilots  to  watch  the  enemy.  Eveiy  tnie  Greesk  bhA- 
^  to  learn  the  came  of  this ; — there  had  been  m  qoarrei 
about  the  priiesi  This  shameful  transartion  ooD^inoed 
aD,  of  the  want  of  an  oiganiied  national  fleet,  and  showed 
them,  at  an  awfiil  crisis,  tiie  misery  of  their  present  sj^beoL 

But  this  had  been  known  before  ;  hardly  a  man  or  wd- 
man  in  the  countiy,  but  had  learned  to  tlunk  that  a  nationBl 
fleet  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  ooiHtiy.  They 
knew  that  Lord  Cochrane  had  engaged  to  oooie ;  they  had 
kM^  been  eqiecting  him  ;  and  now,  to  hear  the  impalieii^ 
and  oft  repeated  demand  fiM'him,one  would  have  siqipQaBd 
that  he  vras  a  promised  Saviour.  They  saw  thenwdvesoa 
the  brink  irf*  an  abyss  from  vrhich  be  nqght  save  them;  they 
knew  that  a  hurge  part  of  their  kmn  had  been  icaeifed  Is 
buy  steam  vessels  for  him ;  they  knew  loo,  that  nearly  tea  mi- 
Sons  of  piastres,  (to  them  an  enormous  sum)  had  been  sent 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  building  vemeb  of  war;  and 
the  first  question  asked  of  the  strai^ger  oa  las  aiTivaL,wa8r 
*  vrhere  is  Lnd  Cochrane ;  vrhere  are  eur  AaKrican  Ships  f 
Alas  !  while  the  inhabitants  of  Missiloi^gU  ware  crybag  oA 
to  thdr  Govemmmt,— *  for  the  love  of  God !  send  as  but  one 
ship,  to  break  the  blockade,  send  us  but  dry  biacok  to  eat 
and  we  swear  to  defend  our  vralbvrhile  one  sUme  remaiiv 
uponanodier;' — dioee  shqw  were  lyiqg  halffinisheii  m  the 
dods  of  London,  and  New-Toik ;  and  haipy  men  iHiitf 
were  rioting  oa  the  money,  vrhich  should  have  seat  tfan 
to  CSreeoe.    But  vre  are  anticipating. 

Ibrahim  Fsafaaw  landed  hisnevriy  arrived  troops  at  Na- 
varino;  embaiked  ten  thousand  of  those  who  had  became 
in  some  measure  used  to  the  vrar  of  the  oountiy;  andda- 
petched  them  on  board  the  shqisof  war  for  Ifiailuagla; 
whOe  he  himself  at  the  head  of  aOOO  cavaky,  started  of  by 
land,  akqg  the  level  <^m  coaatii  on  the  Wesieta  «de  of 
the 
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MeiBLntime  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  progress  of  the  siege 
of  Missilojighi.  After  the  reUef  given  to  the  place  by  Mi- 
aulis  and  Sakturis  in  August,  and  the  successful  sortie  of 
the  Grteeks,  the  Seraskier  continued  obstinately  to  press 
the  siege,  but  no  longer  by  frequent  assaults,  to  which  he 
could  not  bring  Ins  men.  He  pushed  up  his  works  however, 
sprung  several  mines,  destroyed  many  parts  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  kept  up  a  continual  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment of  the  place ;  which  caused  much  suffering  during  the 
month  of  September.  His  troops  once, got  possession  of  a 
bastion,  but  were  driven  from  it  with  loss.  8ck)n  after,  the 
Greeks  in  their  turn,  sprung  a  mine  ubder  his  most  advanced 
works,  killed  a  considerable  number^  of  Turks ;  and  sall}iing 
cut,  drove  his  men  from  several  posts,  and  entirely  destroy- 
ed them. 

From  th9.t  moment,  the  Pashaw  thought  of  nothing  but 
establishing  and  fortifying  himself  in  the  posts  he  had  gain- 
ed :  but  the  Greeks  were  not  content  with  this.  Several 
sallies  were  made,  and  the  Turks  so  much  harassed,  that 
the  Pashaw  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  advanced  posts ;  and 
withdrawing  hiis  whole  army  to  the  extremity  of  the  plain, 
fortified  his  camp,  and  waited  for  Ibrahim. 

The  Greeks  had  now  a  short  breathing  space  ;  for  seven 
months  they  had  been  living  as  it  Were  in  a  storm  of  iron, 
which  had  killed  many  hundred,  not  only  men,  but  women 
and  children;  their  walls  were  shattered;  their  houses 
thrown  kown ;  and  the  rainy  season  was  now  approaching, 
when  all  their  hardships  must  be  doubled :  they  heai*d  too, 
that  a  new  and  a  more  formidable  enemy  was  about  to  join 
their  old  one,  and  theie  was  every  appearance  of  their  de- 
termination to  push  the  siege  during  the  winter.  Here  was 
i}ow  an  alternative  offered  to  them — ^to  quit  the  place  in 
safety  while  the  Turks  were  withdrawn ;  or  wait  and  conti- 
nue to  defend  their  town  against  new  attacks,  and  sustain 
new  sufferings,  with  lessened  hopes  of  a  successful  termina- 
tion. They  adopted  the  latter,  and  the  nobler  one  ;  and 
thoughdoubtless  there-were  many  circumstances  which  made 
it  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  still,  due  oredit  should  be  given 
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tbem  for  patriotic  motives,  and  laudable  |»ide.     Their  fittk 
newspaper  had  been  cootinoed  through  aD  the  Ticiflflitiicfes  of 
the  fiege ;  they  cootrired  to  get  news  from  abroad,  and  oo- 
thing  was  so  gratifying  to  them,  as  to  see  that  they  were  taken 
notice  of  all  over  Greece,  and  Europe,  and  that  tbeir  ef- 
forts  were  called  heroic.     The  vanity  inherent  in  their  na- 
tioQ  was  highly  gratified ;  and  when  they  read  the  celdhra- 
tion  which  the  Government  at  Napoli  had  ordered,  <m  hear- 
ing of  their  gallant  conduct,  on  the  2nd  August,  they  were  in 
raptures,  and  proudly  regarded  one  another,  as  much  as  to 
say,  **  the  world  then,  indeed,  caUs  us  brave  men."    The  re- 
solution was  taken  to  defend  the  town  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  to  trust  to  the  exertion  of  their  Government  formpi^tpBg 
them  with  provisions.    Many  have  blamed  them  tor  not 
sending  off  their  families ;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  its  effect  would  have  been  good ;  it  would  have 
rid  them  it  is  true,  of  many  useless  mouths ;  but  in  what  situa- 
tion will  man  fi^  so  proudly  and  so  desperately,  as  when  con- 
scious that  beings,  dear  to  him  as  life,  are  dependuxt  upon 
his  bravery?  or  with  what  heart  could  the  soldiers  have  re- 
mained defending  bare  walls,  and  empty  houses,  when  caa- 
scious  that  their  wives  and  children  were  dependant  ob 
strangers,  and  perhaps  suffering  from  want  ? 

The  walls  therefore  were  patched  up  as  well  as  they  could 
be  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  long  aiul  obstinate 
resistance. 

On  the  18th  they  saw  the  Turidsh  fleet  approaching  ;  it 
passed  up  the  Gulf  of  Patrass,  .landed  the  Egyptian  troops 
on  the  North  side  ;  and  was  preparing  to  land  the  siq)pfes 
for  Reschid,  when  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-thi^e 
brigs,  was  seen  approaching.  The  Turks,  fearing  to  be 
caught  in  a  narrow  Strait,  where  they  could  not  escape  the 
brulots,  instantly  stood  out  to  meet  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
large  vessels.  A  skirmishing  commenced,  and  continued  sU 
day,  without  the  Greeks  being  able  to  injure  the  Tmts,  or 
approach  and  supply  Missilonghi.  The  next  day  Misolis 
made  a  fresh,  but  equally  vain  attempt.  They  were  then 
separated  three  days  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  when  Mi- 
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d.ulis  again  advanced,  and  was  again  repulsed ;  he  continued 
his  brave  but  unavailing  exertions  for  a  week,  and  was  then 
obl^ed  to.  retire  sorrowfully  to  Hydra,  to  iieek  amore  effi- 
caent  force. 

Reschid  PashaWj  now  supplied  with  every  necessary  for 
his  army,  again  opened  his  batteries  upon  Missilonghi ;  but 
desisted  from  any  attempts  at  assault,  until  Ibrahim  should 
arrive.  The  latter  had  left  Navaritio  with  3000  horse,  and 
a  few  foot.  He  destroyed  all  the  villages  along  the  Wes- 
lem  shores  of  the  Aforea,  and  met  with  obstinate  resistance, 
only  at  Gastouni,  and  Piergos.  Near  the  latter  place,  about 
an  hundred  cuid  sixty  Greeks,  who  had  attempted  to  oppose 
his  passage,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  swampy  spot,  where  they 
gall^  his  cavalry  excessively,  in  several  assaults  which  were 
made  upon  them.  Tlie  infantry  were  brought  up,  and  got 
a  similar  reception,  which  drove  them  back  ;  they  came  up 
again  and  again,  and  were  as  often  repulsed  ;  and  the  Turks 
were  about  abandoning  the  attempt,  when  suddenly  a  vio- 
lent show^  of  rain  coming  oto,  the  chai^  was  renewed  with 
fixed  bayonets.  The  mulcts  of  the  Greeks  were  soon  wet, 
and  Gould  not  be  dischai^ed ;  and  the  Arabs  rushing  in 
among  them,  bayonetted  every  man. 

Continuing  his  march,  Ibrahim  reached  Lepanto,  and  em- 
barking his  cavalry,  crossed  the  Gulf;  joined  his  land  forces 
which  had  been  brought  round  by  the  fleet,  and  marched  to- 
ward the  devoted  Missilonghi.  He  then  sat  down  before  its 
walls,  and  proceeded  to  take  such  steps  as  the  rules  of  mi- 
litary art  dictated,  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the 
sure,  but  certain  operations  of  famine,  fle  had  ten  thou- 
sand well  disciplined  Arabians  ;  and  the  irregular  troops  of 
Kiutahi,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  were  by  order  of 
the  Sultan  placed  under  his  direction.  However,  the  orders 
of  the  Sultan,  as  in  every  case  where  they  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  any  Pashaw,  were  not  much  regarded  ;  and 
the  two  armies  encamped  just  near  enough  to  each  other,  to 
secure  the  great  object  of  rigid  blockade  ;  but  without  any 
actual  intercourse.  The  Greeks,  who  know  well  the  jealou- 
sies that  exist  betweeft  Turkish  Officers  of  all  rank,  and  that 
ihey  ahnost  uniformly  work  for  each  other's  destruction  (un- 
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less  some  great  national  or .  religious  point  is  at  stake)  bidt 
strong  hopes  upon  it  in  this  case.     But  they  were  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  steps  which  they  saw  Ibrahim  ^as  tak« 
ing  against  them :  their  only  chance  of  safety,  was  id  bia 
adopting  the  plan  of  carrying  the  place  by  sudden  and  re- 
peated assaults  :  these  they  felt  confident  they  could  repel, 
and  hoped  by  a  determined  resistance,  and  spreading  havoc 
among  the  assailants,  to  dishearten  his  tnxqps,  as  they  had 
d<Hie  those  of  the  Seraskier.    They  feared  exceeding  a  k»g 
and  strict  blockade,  which  by  cutting  c^their  8U{^Iies,  nmst 
inevitably  end  in  their  ruin ;  the  place  was  now  bat  very 
poorly  supplied  with  provisions  ;  the  enemy's  fleet  ivas 
cruising  c^the  Gulf,  and  intercepting  all  boats  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  ;  and  the  unfortunate  garrison  was  obliged 
to  exercise  that  most  difficult  kind  of  courage, — the  passive 
and  unresisting.    The  fire  finom  the  enemies'  cannon  had  al- 
most entirely  ceased  since  the  arrival  of  Ibrahim,  but  he 
had  placed  in  positions  covered  fipom  the  guns  of  Missiloiig. 
hi,  a  number  of  mortars  ;  and  day  and  night,  threw  in 
bombs  of  difierent  sizes,  which  bursting  among  the  few  re- 
maining houses,  injured  or  destroyed  them  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants.     Such  was  the 
state  of  Missilonghi  at  the  close  of  1825. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

Prospects  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Opening  of  1826 — Em-  [1826# 
barrassment  of  the  Governments-^  Call  for  a  new  Jfa-  [Jan. 
tional  Assembly-^^Progress  of  the  Siege  of  Missilonghi — 
Relieved  by  Miaulis — Letter  of  Miaulis — Regular  TVoops 
under  CoL  Favi^r — Expedition  of  Jfegropont — Favier  U 
defeated — Danger  of  his  TVoops-^^Relieved  by  Ipsariote 
and  Hydriote  vessels. 

The  prospects  and  hopes  of  the  Greeks  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  year,  were  fsir  diflferent  from  those 
which  had  presented  themselves  the  last :  then,  all  was 
bright  and  promising :  the  most  timid  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  contest  would  end  in  the  entire  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  firom  their  soil,  while  the  more  daring  hoped  to  ex- 
tend the  insurrection  through  the  Northern  jyrovinces ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those,  who  in  the  fullness  and  pride 
of  new-bom  success,  talked  proudly  of  marching  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  again  seeing  the  city  of  St.  Sophia  in  the 
hands  of  the  rightful  owners.  Now  all  had  changed ;  a  sin- 
gle campaign  had  served  to  show  them  that  enthusiasm  and 
courage  unaccompanied  by  union,  are  in. vain  opposed  to  an 
enemy,  whoee  scientific  and  disciplined  movements,  are  di- 
rectedby  a  single  enei^tic  head.  For  four  years  they  had 
defeated  the  armies  of  the  Sultan ;  they  had  scattered  his 
jSeets;  they  had  taken  from  him  towns  and  castles,  and 
learned  to  look  with  contempt  upon  his  power ; — should  they 
then  fear  the  Satrap  of  Egypt,  one  of  his  vassals  ?  The  re- 
sources of  Egypt  were  not  to  be  coiapared  with  those  of 
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Greece ;  lor  her  people  were  enslaved,  ignorant,  and  degrad- 
ed, to  a  much  greater  degree  than  ever  the  Greeks  were ; 
they  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  courage,  nor  any  induce- 
ment to  enter  into  the  war  ;  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
f^t  heartily.  Yet  h  had  proved  otherwise ;  the  resources 
of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  able  Mehemet  Ali,  had  render- 
ed him  more  powerful  abroad  than  the  Sultan  himself;  and 
by  making  his  soldiers,  what  the  soldiers  of  tyrants  ought  to 
be,  living  machines  who  dare  noi  even  think  for  themselves, 
he  had  made  his  army  an  irrresistible  one,  to  those  who 
knew  no  command  but  their  own  wilk. 

From  excessive,  confidence,  the  Greeks  bad  ran  into  the 
oi^iosite  extreme,  of  diflUence  in  themselvea ;  and  atthodg^ 
fiur  firom  despairing,  they  would  gladiiy  have  made  a  com- 
promise, and  given  up  a  laige  part  of  what  they  had  caUed 
liberated  Greece ;  there  were  many  even,  who  wonkl  Imvc 
been  glad  of  foreign  protection.  But  they  looked  confident- 
ly for  a  change  in  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  if  the  eiq:>ect- 
ed  naval  assistance  should  arrive ;  the  name  of  Cochrane 
was  on  every  lip — Cochrane  vras  to  reduce  their  unndy 
sailors  to  order ;  he  was  to  blow  the  Turldsh  fleet  out  of  vra- 
ter  ;  he  was  to  quell  the  turbulent  Chiefe,  and  put  their 
strong  holds  into  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  in  slioit, 
they  looked  to  Cochrane,  as  the  Jews  do  to  their  Messiafa,  £»"  a 
political  Saviour.  Nor  were  their  calculations  ahogelher 
unfounded  ;  had  Cochrane  then  been  in -Greece  with  Ins 
promised  force,  there  is  not  a  doid>tbut  he  could  have  made 
head  against  the  Turkish  fleet ;  he  could  have  su{^>lied  Mis- 
alonghi,  and  that  hmve  and  devoted  garrison  would  have 
defended  their  crumbling  walls,  until  the  soldiers  of  nnnhim 
wi^t  have  grown  grey  before  them.  The  q>irit8  and  re- 
sources of  the  Greeks  were  yet  unexhausted  ;  mudi  mi^ 
have  been  expected  from  a  6reA  impulse  given  them ;  at  aS 
events  if  conununication  with  Egypt  could  have  been.cut 
off,  IbraUm  vronid  have  lieen  obliged  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  Greeks,  or  march  to  Constantinople  and  give  hirasrif 
up  to  almost  asgreat  an  enemy — ^die  Sultan.  The  people 
had  kmg  been  amused  with  stcnries  about  the  terrible  power 
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and  dull  of  Cochrane,  this  mighty  man  of  war,  until  they  be^ 
lieved  them,  and  looked  upon  him  as  almost  a  demigod— ^£ 
eivof  •  Kox^v ; — was  the  common  question  of  the  day,  and  was 
answered  by  fresh  stories  about  the  progress  of  his  London 
Steam  Boat  expedition,  and  the  nearness  of  its  approach. 

All  the  remittances*  of  the  English  Loan  had  been  ex?- 
pended»  the  Government  had  no  other  revenue  than  the 
scanty  and  uncertain  one  from  the  customs,  and  the  islands ; 
and  these  were  only  received  by  the  right  hand  of  the 
Treasurer,  to  be  insftantly  paid  out  by  his  left.  The  differ 
j?ent  Chiefs  were  calling  aloud,  for  pay  and  rations,  for  ten 
times  the  number  of  soldiers  which  they  really  had  on  foot ; 
and  were  put  oiT  with  idle  promises,  and  idler  titles.  The 
sailors  also  must  be  paid,  or  would  not  go  to  sea.  The 
whole  swarm  of  Agents,  who  are  necessarily  employed  in 
the  machinery  of  Government,  were  presenting  their  ac- 
counts, and  neglecting  their  duties,  till  they  should  get  mo* 
ney  to  support  themselves ;  nobody  was  paid ;  yet  no  man 
weni  away  vnth  a  refusal ;  the  eternal  tivgiov, — to*morrow 
— ^to-morrow,  wa3  used  to  parry  all  duns  ;  and  it  passed 
into  a  bye  word,  that  the — to-morrow  of  the -Government 
meant  the  next  year  ;  and  the  ^  day  after,'  meant  never. 

It  is  only  astonishing  that  any  thing  like  order  or  subordi^ 
nation  was  preserved,  even  in  appearance  ;  yet  it  was  so  ; 
every  mark  of  respect  and  attention  was  paid  to  Govern- 
ment, and  to  its  orders, — except  that  of  impUcit  obedience  ; 
the  Chief  who  bullied  them^  said — *^  may  it  please  your  it 
lustriotts  Excellencies,  ^ou  must  and  shall  pay  me  ;"  and  he 
who  disobeyed  them,  did  it.-beggiiig  pardon  of  his"  most 
respected  and  lawful  rulers." 

But  the  extreme  facility  with  which  all  the  forms  and  pre- 
cautions of  legislative  business  were  adopted,  and  the  regu- 
lar.and  systematic  course,  of  it,  showed  a  considerable  abili- 
ty in  the  people  to  govern  themselves  by  Representatives ; 
though  yet  too  ignorant  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  free 

*  The  two  loans  amounted  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  (calcolated  at 
par,)  yet  only  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  were  received  by  the  Greek 
Government  in  caih 
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re  ooe,  either  to  tuMfiww  to 
;  kii  nlo  sqMrale  proviaoesliy 
to  tnroar  the  decided  inrhtinM  of  the  peopk 
far  RepabhcM  iMtitntifiM  A  iqinmatotiie  fa™  of  Go- 
fcii— eat  it  the  one  by  which  Gteecedioald  be  gofemed; 
but  it  wot  not  the  one  to  rain  her  from  boodige,  Md  ooadnct 
hcrthnN^along  and  Moody  rerofatioB,  to  independence ; 
it  WM  rolrnlited  to  give  ne  lo  a  thonwind  diffimhiea  and 
deh^  ;  the  timeforaction  was  spent  in  defibantioo  ;  caa- 
tioQf  polky  was  need,  where  anheflitatiDg  meenres  shooki 
have  been  taken.  A  bold  stmigfatforwaid  and  onifiinn 
connetbrou^  a  swanqiyWiD  often  more  qoicUy  and  suely 
bring  one  to  a  pven  point,  than  a  cautioiis  windiqg  round  it, 
without  a  beaten  track. 

This  was  abundantly  ptoved  in  the  Greek  Government ; 
•ectioiial  prejudices  and  interests,  instead  of  actii^  as  use- 
fol  checks,  only  ck)gged  the  wheels ;  the  Kepresentatire 
Body  was  continnaUy  in  fear  of  rendering  the  Executive  too 
despotic ;  and  wUle  every  sensible  man  in  it,  owned  that 
the  most  rational  way  of  saving  the  country,  was  by  disci- 
plining a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  form  a  r^ular  and 
efficient  army,  that  might  not  only  repel  the  enemy,  but 
put  down  the  wild  Chieftains — garrison  all  the  stroi^ 
places  in  the  country,  and  enforce  the  regular  payment 
of  the  revenue  : — ^while  all  acknowledged  this,  still  they 
did  not  heartily  co-operate  to  effiact  it  True,  there 
were  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  those  most  strong- 
ly urged,  were  in  reality  so  far  from  objections,  thait  they 
called  loudly  for  the  measure  ; — ^viz.  the  prejudices  and  jea- 
lousies of  the  wild  Chieftains  and  soldiery,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Government ;  but  had  this  right  ann  of  the  Execu* 
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tive  been  strengthened^  it  would  hate  beea  entM^  to 
ma^Kk  at  Chose  jealousies,  and  make  for  itself  a  rbvoaue. 
i^ra  horn  publico  should  have '  been  the  motto,  a|id  a  dioioe 
given  to  the  rich  to  ^ntribate  vohmtaiify,  or  hare  iMat  sao* 
ney  taken  by  force :  two  millions  of  people  were  on  the  pc^ 
^  extenadinatixMH  wl^  then  stand  for  the  abstraet  rights,  cf 
m  few  ? — ^There  was  still  money  in  the  country  ;  there  were 
rich  and  extehsive  families,  which  made  no  other  use  of 
their  fortunes,  than  to  take  advantage  Of  surrounding  dis- 
tress, and  increase  their  own  income.  Had  the  differeut 
byaaches  of  th^  iisunily  of  Notarai^  DiUyani,  Coloeotroiii, 
Ma^rromidiahs,  C<Hidiiriptti,'  Botaxt,  and  a  few  oliiers,  beeii 
properly  tated,  more  ^hsbi  five  miffiohs  of  d6flars  mi^ 
have  been  <emptied  into  the  pubKc  chest ;  and  much  of 
^lidiiic^  by  r%fa^  belonged  there. 

TTie^ime  had  now  expired  for  which  the  Members  of  the 
CSoremment  had  been  chosen ;  and  as  continuai  ttiirfordmes 
liad  befallen  ,the  country  during  Iheir  tLdministration,  a 
strong  desire  was  manifested  by  the  people  for  a  change ; 
and  this  desire  made  use  Oi^  and  the  disccuftent  aiigm^oted, 
by  those  Primates  tirho  were  out  of  power,  and  wito  widh* 
ed  for  a  change^'ad  a  chance  for  thdr  getting  in.  Another 
National  Assembly  was  therefore  to  be  called,  9nd  some- 
tkiag  was  lKq>ed  from  the  alterations  which  k  mgH  make ; 
preparatimis  were  actively  made  for  k  by  afi  but  Ihe  actual 
Government,  whith '  manifested  an  unreasonable  desn^te^ 
retard  it  as  much  as  possible.^  ; 

Meautime  the  crisis  was  aa  immineid;  one»4»nd  the  .ac« 
counts  from  MissilonglM,  repretenited  that  j^ace  as  oloseljr 
besieged  by  file  united  force  of  Ibrahim  and  Khitahi ;  and 
again  suffering  extremely  tor  Want  of  provisions.  Missilong- 
hi  was  the  bulwark  of  Greece,  and  sooiethjng  it  wai  ab^< 
luiely  aeoessarjr  to  do  to  save  it ;  much  indiFidual  exejplioo 
was-flierefore  made ;  the  Members  crf'^e  Representative  Bo« 
dy  contributed  mopey,  each  as  his  feelings  prompted  hin) ;  the 
exaofiple  was  followed  at  Hydra,  ahd  other  places  ;  the  Prj* 
mates  gave  their  voxels,  anddc^nianded  oi^y  that  the  sailors 
wagesand  provisions  shoirid bepaid  for ;  and  agnail  squadrw 
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was  got  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Miaulis.  He  had 
been  preceded  by  a  small  division  of  Spetziote  vessels,  %ml 
steered  €lirectly  for  Misailonghi  with  his  little  fleet  of  twen- 
ty-four brigs ;  a  literal  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  veae- 
ble  admiral,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  his  proceeding,  as  well 
as  of  the  degree  of  subordination  that  exists  in  the  Gi^efc 
fleet.    Extract.* — ^"  After  our  departure  fixim  dience,  we 

Mir*  <r»v  «iT»Oir  ir«;^«c«#tF  fitit^ifAtiBtfAn  fil  Xvw99^  Im  l^tgi^^h  ns 

T#«fM,  mild ^94  9v^wk$»d  rm  ttmttnltm  Aftf^fW  AMfiaAn,  mi  Avi/>«- 
tmu  X«t{;c.  «rf •#MXtr«fiif  t^t  ^•tifit^^t  «^«ir  U  /<«>  «cpx«tr4amir  «vtm  4* 
fttrd  mfpBvfiUt  /li;t.^(rTic  vif  9f49U>ii^t9i  #vva>«i^tfT«ift«TA«ft««^  |uit- 

TMT  4lr%K«(VM  dA««v,#<«</itf»4^4#t.    Ti  irv^iTfXicov  TtV  K.  *AWjp4i»  nnfrcv, 

;^Mrrtf  fUrd  ttmha  «Aoi  ccnl  Tiic  *£«i*«^K)  «f  8.  $\ft«/Kfr  uV  rir  AJ^^m  «-e» 
MtrtxiyAov  /lAt*  dif/UCnwm/JLff  rdc  fc«ft/{o/ui»Ac  vcf*  «/«•?  <r^f •(  Mei  Ilex*- 

i'jid  iffilHr  f  ^VM  Ml}  •  x«ic  fMi  ifi^P^^^  '^^  '*'*'  ^XMitiir  «AT«r««-iv,  tic  timt 

v«v  ^T»v  A're  irtfTMirTA  IpdfJUM,^ Ktd  furd  <rd(UT«  «ir^  39.  fie  rer  fyBpmwf^  M*i 
if'  cv  If «y«f  *Oy0v  Ko)  K«ftiU«c  KfUct  VfiF«y,  /utfyov  it9Cti^ti4/^/u§poi  ^iro  rnt 

i6§9ftif€g  hu  irf%0mfiarf*U9i  ft\  U»  dtyuifAf^  pii  dvfdfJLH9i  id  *nKtuiamfjt§t  ?• 
V>09  |ric  «iroCiCiHrMK«  tT«r  t j»  10  iNff  T«f  7  •Jpar  tii(  4^ui^c  if«yii«-aiy  tf p^tfii 
fifrad«'o  nirfAf  in^irov  15  fti>4x«i  i^fi^iKd  irxt(a,  if^«vv<r«  fcf  ovfkidy  2yv«»r 
ft«9*»/u«f*  ^M  afAfiCflbAXevTic  OTI  ^{'iiTii  0  i^^^^f  *^  f*^  ixCtx*  ifft  «riff  Bia? 
tKttfHf  iid  f  *  iffiXirfrN  «rovc  ir^hitfrnM/abtiut,  iirif  cvfro^ctf  re^  fui  o-AXt^w/tifr, 
mi  ?«  f iiv/K«;ti(r«fiffy  i ni  T«r  ^jtv^Ac,  (»»;  ft//l9ii/uif •  A^»  fftyd^ai  twfxdf*- 
r«y  sAT«*df  fttVttfX'^a  ft«c  8»f  ;8oxJr  ^;^<^^  vir9X«(,  ka^  iif  oS  ft£c  Vf<4^ 
K«T«  rp«»T«f  oxoy  TO  )ruf  TMy,  XtfCav««y  dno  vo?  TAcftftWr^or  JiyTisru^fflMr- 
^<y  /K«r  AfKirnt  (iifAlaf^iifx*"^'  fd  oirto-BWfofjii^Qvr  roirt  Cxiirofrff  el  ttidTAi 
fittr,  ««<  A4«rrf(*Acl  v«  «r«r  Chd^ouf  Iri  ^«xxoy,  Ixt^y  tf/fvi/f^  jciti  s^fW 
4ir*  ^f  >«^f  ^00  y^faihAt  fJittt^  »«l  dyt«(«y  vo^c  tcwr  <r i  /^  Ktrn/uiA  rotf<ro  9m- 
fovr<r*  ▼«  Xoivi  irxoit^  iA«  to  tfi/fu^dnrAf,  luti  If  iix9o/Kif  Jid  tov  rvfoc  Ttv^- 

"  nXN^of  o^Ndlf  Tfc  rpox^if,  6ti  fif  T*  aCM  TOB  MiroXO^Hot/  yfp«,  /car*  to 
n^o«8jrAwroy,  Jroy  a-^  ^^«  ///ut^iTy  KABt^futUn  fAta  i^Bpiid  p^tydrA^  kai  vreiu9tvrti 
Vfit  Alritt  l^Bd&ttfAtf  iittl  vh  9  ifta  vie  »w«TOff,  ero»  b  ywfKJt  »^ir»xifr»c 
Tm^'yue  Uehlmt  K€v  Auvh  ^HvBufBttc  hrisiklyH  S^erifUAfi§  tufUifi' 
hmfAA'aurUhfhcr.de  tWoir^tnBnfitt,  fftydrd,  iK\d  fxrydkn  «0fClTT«24  »*- 


/ 
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feamed  with  grief  th^  return  of  the  Spetziote  division  to 
their  homes,  {"igla'lSia,  to  their  own),  and  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  ADssilonihi :  meeting  however  on  the  rou>'  three  of 
tiheir  vessels,  one,  the  fighting  ship^of  Capt.  John  Trou- 
pee,  and  the  two,  the  fire-stips  of  Ca{^.  Anaguros  Lem- 
puce,  and  Andniikos  Kotza,  we  besought  them  to  follow 
us  ;  they  with  joy  received  our  *  call,*  and .  are  struggling 
now  with  us.  The  5th  we  arrived  off  Zant^  in  the  :night. 
The  violent  and  irresistible  wind  of  the  Gulf  however  dis- 
persed us.  The  ^e-ship  of  Captain  Andrea  Pepini,  which 
"WBB  before  leaky,  sunk  ;  but  all  the  men  were  saved."         ^ 

**  Assembling  aftei*wards  all  of  us  near  Ekinados  on  the 
8th,  we  came  to  the  harfjiour  of  Alis3ilonghi,  that  we  might 
debark  the  provisions  and  ammoniti-^Fl  brought,  by  us,'*         ? 

"  Who  can  describe  without  tears,  the  joy  with  which 
tiiat  heroic  garrison  and  people  received  us,  and  the  dis- 
tressing situation  in  which  we  found  them  ?    •  They  had  been 

^  ■         ,-     ■  •         . 

^m  XTtLf  irifiirau  300,  jf  «V  ei  30  Mm .;|^s'i«yoi  alxf^clkmvot'  «{  mfffa^rfu  Ika' 
HfAff  ti  liTTniy9€Ai,»»i  oKlyovt  i'lifctvaf  Vii  /^dpKttt  fe«c« 

^  To  Bi*/*a  *rti(  irvfiai'iSs  T«^<r»r,  mi  ^  C/i6fT«  tnc  ht^ttyuc^  T^ofAtpa^^tt'tU  ti 

m^^  ir^iinv  Iji^futx  KeLfdCiOf^iftoMfitwA  %t(.rd  vd  AKf^riiftof  n«irai,  divi  9m> 
i'fAfivnt  $U  Co«6«<av  rig  ttAilrfAenK  KOfdrTac,  h-fdmfc^  tig  «iV;^o«tr  ^uytif. 

/<rtv  rd  U'imKi^i'ttuBufAf^tf  itar*  aifrcif  K*i  i/i/o  TroXifjttKcCf  *rA  hreaa.  rai  itd^%iio»' 
'    fay  l»c  IttT^orfiir  Tfiy  tlAvrpSy. 

fiCCiA  ifikrMvfay  isr^Tidrfus  »«<  Knonft^  ifAUC  /i  ^xno'eifa'arrts  tit.  to  *Avrlfr 

fAvjAct^lA  ntfi  *rh  6.  a/>fley,  *ctl  vtpi  <r»y  8.  i'uo  i^BfUci  TrupiroKiKoi  Mxdov  /uofA 
irXwriofi  fcatr  hnraf  5/uac  ^li  ovf^iifictret  ittuBufAfAtf  ktr  ttbreif  rat  fietfmtCfiiAf 
rSn  <rov  free  t^BftApuini^oktKQV  ii  drBftMOt,  trrfOftH^  ^vyifvts,  d/tax*^  '"^^  v^' 
fMncAf^tis  x^*^  ^*^  ^'••i'*  TO  i^  a\\4  vf9^%dvAf  ivi/fvpBny  kaI  tmc  v»f  OttfAf 
irfdvn  tUytfathfvytif  bxoso  tx^ft^^t  roKoci  tof  bitoloi  nfiith  icunyirrtc  mCtlru.' 

i,nitifiia*fit§f  vdt  AyityfUt,  rdf  eirofac  vif  lO  t/;^«fcfy  d#«ofi  ticM^  xa^atrtf 
*t$t  ywiuiif*t*'^*i^rHf  S%  *rif  mf*t  %Ar0.ya6(JiiBa  fd  ifACiCdva^fjitf -ilc  Mi^t- 
xiyfiof  rd  er«  fiidc  AirifiUfaf  ino  td  mM^n  fAtrttKef4.tffBhjtF*  ifCS'ttit  icdii  KOihd 
Tftfiiteu  f irTtt^ ;^cM«^/«ec  Ka\«/UToWov,  to  ovrehir  fAt  iwa,  tac7a  hii'dBn  ai*riKfv 
ToC  Titrttkd',*^ 
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ao  miidi  atrakeoed,  as  to  Hmil  the  portioii  of  bread  to  SM 
dncfanf,  and  afterwards  to  30  drachma  per  man  (AHj)  ^ 
andhim^g  eaten  the  meat  of  ames  and  camels,  they  Jasi 
of  al  remained  several  days  fiuting  i  resting  aoWy  oo  ihe 
rspoit  of  our  soon  appearii^^    FVom  tfie  Tioienca  of  the 
wind,  we  ramatned  moored  with  two  anchors,  not  boa^ 
aUe  to  finish  the  work  of  disembarkatiQn )  ^mhaa  on  tibe 
10th,  at  the  7th  hoar  of  the  daj,aH)earBd  coming  firoBi^' 
traas»  about  fifteen  laige  hostile  ships  impelled  by  a  fiurwiai 
toward  as.    Not  donbtii^;  that  the  enemy  sought  to  drive 
us  from  oar  pootion,  that  he  mi^  discomn^  the  Uocfcad' 
adf  w^e  reserved  not  to  aaove,  and  to  fight  upon  ear  ancJbers 
m  WBi  were.    Two  firigates  qtproaobsd  to  our  flag  slip 
(vsvofxttc,— admiraPs  dup]  witii^  pistol  abot ;  and  when 
they  had  disefaaqjed  all  their  first,  fire,  receiving  consideia* 
ble  damage  finom  our^  more  regular  letuni  fire^  began  to 
makewayback.    Our saitoraseek^ this,  and tbavtrng  toio' 
jare  them  atiO  more,  inc<msiderately,  and  unknown  to  me,  cot 
our  two  eablea,  end  opened  the  aaib ;  obaenritig  tine  mo- 
tion all  the  real  of  the  veasela  imitated  it,  and  came  out 
throiig^  the  hostile  fire*? 

'^  Being  informed  thodaybefiNreyeaterday,thaiiii  Ae  low 
«r  watera  of  MiaaSonghi  againatRocopenislu^  there  was  for 
two  days  a  hostile  frigate  tm  shore,  and  hastening  there, 
we  arrived  the  9th  hour  6f  the  night  (3  A.  H.)  vdien  the 
brave  hrulctiwr  (fire  captain),  Geoige  Ft>litea,  going  against 
her,  in  a  diort  time  burnt  her«  She  waa  not  as  we  had 
heard,  a  frigaite,  but  t^  laige  corvette  of  24  guns,  erwift  sttting, 
tmd  one  of  d^ebeH  of  the  Byzantine  fleet.  There  were  on 
board  of  her  dtiout  300  men,  of  whom  30  were  Christian 
shvea ;  the  most  were  burned  o^^  drowb^ ;  a  few  our 
boats  saved" 

**The  si^tof  the  combustion,  and  the  noise  ^t&b  etpio- 
aion,'  miNie  dreadful  in  the  darkness  find  the  silence  of  the 
night,  so  much  luunbled  the  fierceness  of  the  eo^Hy,  diat 
about  twenty  hostile  ships  then fouiid atCape Piasa^  matead 
of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  grounded  corvette,  turn- 
ed away  in  complete  flight.    We  observing  that  the  brave 
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fire  captain  AnarguroB  Lempeses  followed  them  alone,  di- 
rected against  them  ako  two  armed  vesdels,  which  followed 
Hmm  aa  far  as  Patrasa"  - 

.  <*  Yesterdayp  the  16th»  in  the  m<Miung  all  the  hostile  fleets 
composed  of  about  j50  shq^s,  sailed  out  from  Patrass  and 
JKiioaeri ;  we  nearing  the  Antirrean  Cape»  bore  down 
vpon  the  eiiemy^  The  battle  began,  about  the  6th  hour, 
and  about  the  8th  two  hostile  £|re-ships  came  alone  neigtr 
ua;  but  when  by  signal  we  sent  out  pur  boats  against  them, 
Ham  the  men  of  one  of  them  fl^  afirighlsd)  and  without 
ilGi^^itii^  die  fell  into  our  bands  alive»  (undamaged,)  the 
other  a^ccomplisted  her  escape;  and  about  the  9th  hour, 
all  the  hoft^  fleet  turned  in  general  flight,  ^md  we  chas- 
ing them,  droTO  them  i^am  to  Patrass." 

*^  The  fiiiBmie  day,  and  4x)-day,  (having  retumed  to  Missi* 
loi^i^)  we  recovered  our  anchors  which  we  had  le^  on 
the  10th,  cuttiijg  our  cables.  At  this  time  we  are  employ- 
ad  landing  at-  Missilonj^  what  remained  of  die  9U{^Uea 
we  bad  bonou^t  with  us,  and  abofit  seven  thousand  Kila 
^  corot  which  with  cMther  vessels  we  happily  effected  off 
Fetabu" 

The  good,  old  Admiral,  in  his  simple  but  nervous  manner, 
louciiBS  upoadie  nifferiiig  of  the  inhabitants  of  MissikHighi ; 
yet  it  was  not  his  province  to  dwell. upon  it^  he  thought  per- 
haps it  migbt  look  like  going  beyoQd  the  strict  line  of  his  du- 
1^,  But  those  suierings  were  now  extreme ;  as  he  says,  for 
aeverd  days  they  had  remained  without  food,  .yet  there  re- 
solution 6f  defendii^  dieir  tovm  **  to  the  last  of  their  blood 
tad  th^  breath,"  was  unshaken  ;  and  after  getting  their 
supi^  of  provisions  and  ammi^nition,  they  bade  adieu  to 
their  brethren  of  the  fleet ;  gased  uppn  dieir  vecedtilg  ves- 
ads  without  a  si^,  or  wish  to  a<soompany  diem,  and  return* 
;  ^to  theirrampartfi^to  watch  and  oppose  the  movements  of 
tbaTurks»  Jn>rabi«  was  pressing  the  caege  closer,  his  bombs 
^fli^g  inlo  the  town,  and.bursting^  had  destroyed  almost 
ei^ry  house  :  the  inhabitants  w^re  riieltered  in  part  by  dig- 
ging holes  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  with  something 
juat  iuffideai  to  keep  off  the  rain ;  but  they  cbukt  be  but 
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very  imperfectly  sheltered ;  for  having  now  been  Aiit   tqi 
nearly  ayear,  their  clothes  had  become  ragged  and  dirty, 
and  very  insufficient ;  their  numbers  too,  were  cooaiderabfy 
reduced,  though  this  was  made  up,  by  little  bands  -wbo 
wottkl  now  and  then  force  their  way  in. 

Nor  were  their  distresses  unknown,  or  unpitied  by  ^le 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  Missilonghi  was  continually 
talked  <^;  the  people  saw  it  holding  at  bay  the  two  annies 
of  the  Sttltaut  and  felt  that  it  was  keeiHng  them  off  finom 
their  own  possessions,  while  good  patriots  wept  at  the  tbou^ 
of  the  nakednessandhungerof  its  defenders.  Exertiwis  were 
made  every  whereto  raise  fresh  contributions;  to  send  them 
supplies,  not  cwdy  of  provisions,  but  of  clotlung ;  ftMrthey  wowld 
again  be  in  want  very  soon,  the  fleet  having  scqiplied  tbem 
finr  only  about  thirty  days. 

Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  newly  raised  regular 
troops,  now  amounting  to  about  3000  men,  should  have  heen 
sent  to  attempt  to  relieve  Missiloqghi ;  but  this  did  not  meet 
the  ideas  of  their  Commander,  Col.  Favier,  ^^bose  sway 
over  tfaeni  had  become  absolute,  and  who  was  filled  wHhthif 
idea,  that  as  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth  in  the  French 
army,  no  one  could  possibly  know  any  tlung  about  the  re- 
quisite military  (^rations,  but  himself.    He  had  obtained^ 
from  Government  at  a  moment  of  great  depression,  a  sort 
of  carte  blanche,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  regular  troops ; 
and  he  was  now  inclined  not  only  to  make  the  best  nse  of 
it,  but  treated  the  Government  vnth  a  degree  of  rudeness, 
that  was  neither  gmtlemanlike  nor  8ol<fierUte. 

CoL  Favier  is  a  native  of  France,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age .;  he  was  a  sddier  of  Napolemi^  and  rose  from  the 
ranks  to  the  grade  of  Colonel.  He  served  at  one  time  as 
m  Aid  decamp  to  Ney,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave 
officer.  Partaking  fully  of  that  enthusiastic  attachment,  and 
w^  ??^^''''' '^**^^**  ^*««^'^^^<>^  Napoleon  fekto- 
STa^""*^^^  '^'^'■'  ^""^"^  ^'^^S^  ^  ^  ^"^^  to  ef- 
troopBrCS"'  ;^  ^^"^  ""^  ^"""^  Nai>oleon,  among  tte 
<*liged  to  ^^;^  .  ^"^^  completely  unsnccessfhl,  hews 
"y.  and  took  refuge  in  England.     TheGroekre- 
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vdtttion  fioon  after  breakuig  out,  Favier  in  the  spirit  of  ad^ 
venture,  went  to  Greece,  btit  soon  left  the  country,  disgust- 
ed with  that  want  of  older  and  discipUne,  which  seined  so 

-  intolerable  to  one  tmined  in  the  belief,  that  war  could  not 
be  carried  cm  except  by  men  who  could  stand  with  "  heads 
up,  chin  toiiching  the  upper  edge  of  the  stock,  eyes  striking 
the  ground  fifteen  paces  in  front."  He  returned  to  Greece 
again  in  183S,  and  arriving  at  the  time  when  the  alarming 
progress  of  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  had  opened,  the  eyes  of  Go« 

,  vemiaent  to  the  uecessity  of  immediately  raising  regular 
troops,  and  being  the  only  foreigner  of  any  military  rank  or 
experience  at  hand,  he  was  appointed  to  the  coiniiiand  of 
the  regiment  di^n  raising,  \nth  power  to  increase  it.  He 
devoted  lumself  with  ardour  to  the  task,  leanied  the  Ian- 
guage,  and  soon  had  by  far  the  largest  and  best  corps  of 
disciplined^  troops,  of  any  one  that  had  yet  been  raised  in 
Greece  ;  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  he  bad.  more  exten- 
sive mpans  put  at  his  disposal. 

Favier  is  an.  excellent  soldier,  a  strict  disciplinarian,,  per- 
lectly,  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiaB  of  miUtary  science, 
brave,  and  hardy;  but  he  is  no  general ;  his  mind  is  not 

,  strong  and  capacious  enough  to  conceive  original,  or  em- 
brace c(»nprehensive  ideas;  and  he  is  so  thoroughly , sa- 
tisfied of  the  infalUbility  of  his  own  judgment,  so  fiill  of 
.contempt  for  the  military  abilities  of  any  one  but  his  own, 
and  those  of  Le  Grand  NapoUon^  that  he  will  not  take 
advice.  If  counsel  was  ^ven  him  by  any  one  whom 
he  wa«  obliged  to  respect,  he  woidd  listen  with  an  im- 
patient  and  hau^ty  air, — and  be  sure  to  reject  the  plan 
because  proposed  by  smother ;  but  if  a  person  not  above  him 
should  suggest  any  thii^  that  ought  to  be  done,  he  would  in- 
terrupt tb^n  wi^,  ^  iSah  !  e^est  une  b^tise  cela  vou9  ne  con-' 
naUsez  pas  Us  Gr^csr    This  conduct,  and  his  marked  par- 

,  tiality,  to  French  officers,  disgusted  many  foreigners,  and 
placed  on  a  very  unpleasant  footing  those  German,  Swiss, 
and  other  officers  who  were  then  in  the  service,  and  whose 
Philhellenism  was'  (generally  speaking)  much  more  pure, 
than  that  erf  the  Frenchmien,  who  had  come  to  Greece. 
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should  lead  it  for  the  first  time  again^  an  enemy,  that  he 
ivould  be  sure  of  beating,  if  it  were  only  a  mob  of  old  wo- 
men. 

Negropont  had  been  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Turks  for  two  years ;  the  Pashaw  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
energy,  he  treated  his  Greek  subjects  with  considerable  mo*  ^ 

deration,  that  they  might  not  be  induced  again  to  rebel ; 
and  the  Turks  of  the  island,  were  considered, as  brave  as 
ally  in  the  empire.  Still,  Negropont  had  been  pitched  upon 
by  Favier,  and  there  he  prepared  to  go.  Gourah  eagerly 
promoted  the  scheme,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  pro- 
mised solemnly,  (what  he  never  meant  to  perform)  to  send 
a  regular  supply  of  provisions. 

He  left|  Athens  on  the  22nd,  vnth  1300  of  his  regular 
troops,  accompanied  by  600  irregulars ;  and  went  to  Mara- 
thon, where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  more  than  a  fortnight. 
Here,  if  any  where,  his  men  might,  have  caught  a  spark  of 
the  fire  of  their  ancestors,  for 

'*  Standiog^  on  the  Persians'  graves 

They  could  not  deem  that  they  were, slaves.'' 

Favier  had  with  liim  a  small  company  of  artillery,  and  one 
of  cavalry;  the  latter  commanded  by  Renardde  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.  All  being  ready  and  provisions  taken  for  a  few 
days,  they  embarked,  and  a  fair  wind  took  them  in  a  few 
hours  over  to  Negropont,  and  they  landed  at  Stura.  From 
hence  he  pushed  down  towards  Caristo,  a  castle  in  the  South- . 
ern  extremity  of  the  island ;  a  slight  skirmishing  took  place 
before  it,  but  the  Turks  not  choosing  to  fight  for  thej  sur^ 
rounding  country,  rietired  before  the  Greeks,  and  prepared 
to  (^efend  the  town.* 

Favier  determined  to  attack  them,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  they  had  of  the  ground,  and  their  being  shelter- 
ed by  the  hcuses.  He  brought  up  his  force  ther'efore  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  the  infantry  marched  to  the  at- 
tack in  excellent  order ;  they  were  supported  by  the  fire 
of  six  light  field-pieces,  vyhich  were  well  managed,  and  made 
considerable  havoc  among  the  Turks,  who  recieved  the  at- 
tack of  the  infantry,  with  a  hot  fire  of  musketry.  The  Greeks 

"*  Fayier  had  failed  in  his  plan  of  carrying;  ^rababa,  by  a  coup  de  moxn* 
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advanced  however  with  much  fiminess  and  spirit,  ud  were 
just  on  the  point  of  getting  possesnon  of  some  faooaes  in  Ibt 
ootflkirU,  which  would  have  sheltered  them,  wrhen  the  fire  of 
their  artillery,  which  for  some  minutes  had  been  sfac^eni^g, 
ceased  entiF&ly — the  axletrees  of  the  carriages  had  bnAen,* 
and  the  infimtry  vras  left  exposed  to  the  whole  Tmkish  fire, 
which  was  redoubled ; — it  was  too  much  for  raw  troops  ; 
they  retreated,  and  the  day  was  lost.  They  were  in  re- 
ality beaten,  although  positions  were  taken  under  the  fire  ef 
the  castle,  and  the  town  held  in  aege ;  still  the  moral  effed 
had  taken  place ;  the  corps  had  come  hand  to  hand  with 
the  enemy,  and  had^not  been  successfiil.t 

•  It  wai  t  fTMt  fault  that  thaaa  gads  had  not  beeh  rafficiantly  proved 
before  going  into  action,  bat  tarely  there  was  lome  exoase  for  FaTiar  ;  they 
were  part  of  a  pare  of  artillery  which  had  been  provided  by  ihe  Pkilhdlewts 
of  London,  and  for  which  a  large  1001  had  been  paid  by  the  Greeks  ;  bat 
they  all  proved  apon  trial,  that  they  had  been  made  merely  to  sell! 
This  is  only  one  oat  of  an  ,  hundred  instances,  where  shamefai   imposi- 
tions have  been  practised  upon  the  Greeks  abroad ;  not  where  g:ift8  were 
sent  them, — ^Tor  then  they  cooM  not  complain  of  the  quality  ;  bat  where  . 
they  hare  paid,  and  paid  enormous  prices  too.     Let  the  American  or  the 
European,  who  makes  such  an  outcry  against  the  poor  Greek*  who  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  cries  of  his  starving  children,  turns  pirate  to  feed  them ; 
let  him  consider,  I  say,  the  base  frauds  which  have  been  practised  upon  the 
Greeks  in  Marseilles,  London,  and  New- York,  and  be  will  pat  faxsiiaDd  on 
his  mouth,  and  l»e  silent.  '  He  will  blnsh  to  think  that  his  coantrjmen,  to 
whom  Greece  in  the  hour  of  her  agony,  was  stretchiog  out  her  haoda  :  to 
whose  honor  and  honesty  she  was  trusting,  and  opening  wide  bar  parse- 
strings,  that  they  might  take  their  own  jost  pay ; — these  men,  these  Chris- 
tians, were  coldly  speculating  on  her  misery  ;  they  were  eagerly  graspiag 
at  her  last  dollar,  and  stopping  their  ears  to  the  screams  of  thousand?,  to 
whom   their  frauds  might  biiug  captivity  or  death.     For  my  part,  Tlook 
with  more  respect,  upon  the  ignorant  but  daring  pirate,  who  r€>ams  the 
Archipelago  «« in  full  and  free  defiance  "  of  law  and  jostice,  than  upon  the 
sanctimonious  Christian  merchant,  who  pirates  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law ;  and  whose  very  Bible  is  bought  with  the  legal,  but  unjust  spoil  of  the 
widow  and  orphan. 

•r  Many  foreign  officers  who  served  in  this  expedition,  proved  useful;  it 
would  require  too  much  lime  to  enumerate  them,  and  their  merits ;  but 
it  would  be  Wrong  not  to  mention  Reynard  de  St.  Jean  de  Angely,  com- 
mandant  of  the  cavalry.  The  cavalry  owed  iU  establishment  and  its  sop- 
port  to.this  noble  spirited  Frenchman,  who  not  only  paid  a  large  part  of  its 
expenses  irom  his  own  purse,  but  laboured  incessantly  in  drilling  the  men. 
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Favier,  \dio  during  the  whole  affair  displayed  the  utmost 
sangfroid^  took  measures  to  hold  his  ground,  and  renew  the 
attack,  or  turn  it  into  a  siege.  He  remained  several  days 
occupied  with  preparations,  and  blockading  the  place :  wheii 
news  caifie  that  Omer  PashaW,  Governor  of  the  island,  was 
rapidly  advancing  with  1500  foot,  and  400  horse  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  garrison.  The  news  had  hardly  arrived,  when 
Count  Gramba  with  a  few  of  t\^e  cavalry,  which  had  been 
out  at  a  little  distance^  came  galloping  in  with  hot  haste,  pur- 
sued by  a  large  party  of  Turkish  horsemen.  The  whole 
of  the  enemies'  force  was  coming  up  rapidly,  and  an  imme- 
diate retreat  was  necessary,  if  they  could  not  be  stopped  in  the 
passes  above.  This  proved  impossible ;  and  Favier  retreat- 
ed in  perfect  order  to  the  sea-shore,  where  his  small  vessels 
-with  his  provisions  were  lying,  and  with  which,  he  had  not 
established  a  firm  communication  by  posts. 

He  immediately  intrenched  himself  upon  the  sea-shore 
«nd  took*the  necessary  precautions,  determined  to  wait  un- 
til the  arrival  of  reinforcements  should  allow  him  to  resume  the 
offensive.     But  his  situation  soon  became  very  perilous  ;  a 
squadron  of  Turkish  vessels  which  had  been  lying  at  Egripo 
came  dovm  the  Gulf,  and  attacking  the  little  flotilla  of  Greek 
boats  and  Misticoes,  which  had  transported  the  troops,  and 
on  which  they  depended  for. bringing  them  supplies  of  pro- 
vision from  Marathon,  forced  them  to  fly ;  and  blockaded  the 
place  by  sea.     The  Turi^s  then,  with  tKe  garrison  of  Caris- 
to,  marched  down,  and  taking  positions  around  Favier,  com- 
pletely hemmed  him  in,  and  he  was  left  with  only  a  few 
days'  provision.     The  boats  however,  which  had  escaped, 
carried  the  news  to  Marathon,  from  whence  it  went  to 
Athens,  and  on  its  reaching  Egina,.  where  the  Ipsariotes  had 
their  station,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  fit  out  some 
vessels  of  war ;  and  being  joined  by  a  few  Hydriotes,  they 
steered  around  Cape  Sunium,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
blockading  Turkish  squadron.     The  situation  of  the  regu- 
lars had  become  distressing  indeed,  their  provisions  were 
reduced  to  the  last  biscuit ;  and  they  hailed  with  joy  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Greek  vessels^  r  . 
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These    iinroediately   attacked  the     Turidsh    aquadroD, 
which,  however,  made  but  little  resistance,   and   retired  op 
the  Gulf.    The  troops  were  then  embarked  aixMrd  theves- 
seb,  though  the  Turks  on  the  land-side,  attaoke<],  in  orderUi 
pi«vent  it;  this  was  repulsed,  the  embarcatioB    eSbded 
with  order,  and  Favier  stepping  on  board    the  bst  man, 
they  all  sailed  away  for  the  friendly  island  of  Tinos.    The 
kss  in  all  the  different  affairs,  had  not  amounted  to  on  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Progress  of  the  siege  of  Missilonghi — AssmtU — Turks  re- 
pulsed — Garrison  makes  a  sortie — Ibrahim  prepares  to 
attack  the  isUxnds  in  the  harbour  of  Missilonghi — Titkes 
Yasiladi — Noultma — AnatoUco — GdUant  defence  ofClis- 
sova — Distress  of  the  garrison-^Miaulis  appears — Is  wi- 
able  to  force  the  blockade — Resolution  of  the  garrison — 
Last  hours  of  Missilonghi — Steps  taken  by  the  Greek  go- 
vernment— Attempt  to  revolutionize  Candia — Chreeks  take 
the  fortress  of  Grabousi — Result  of  the  Candioie  expe- 
dition. 

MissiLoxGHi  had  now  held  out  a  year  against  all  the  efforts 
of  Turkey.  The  army  of  the  north  and  the  army  of  Egypt 
were  both  besieging  it ;  great  numbers  of  Turks  had  fallen 
before  it ;  and  such  seemed  the  obstinacy  and  courage  of 
the  garrison,  that  the  resuh  was  entirely  doubtful,  provided 
the  besieged  were  supplied  with  provisions.  The  eyes  of 
many  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  them,  and  the  relation  of 
their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  exposure,  moved  many 
benevolent  persons  to  undertake  something  for  their  relief. 
The  different  committees  devoted  considerable  sums,  to- 
ward effecting  a  supply  of  the  place  with  clothing  and  pro- 
visions ;  and  the  generous  Eynard,  to  whom  Greece  owes 
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eternal  gratitude,  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts.  Money  and 
provisions  were  sent  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  from  thence 
various,  and  almost  daily  attempts  were  made  to  break  the 
blockade,  and  run  in  small  craft  with  provisions ;  and  it  was 
in  this  way,  that  the  garrison  was  principally  supplied. 

Soon  after  the  successftil  attempt  of  Miaulis  to  succour 
the  place  on  the  2d,  Ibrahim  determined  upon  a  general 
assault ;  and  his  Arabs  were  seen  every  day  from  the  walls, 
practising  all  the  evolutions  and  marches  necessary,  in  at- 
tacking places ;  marching  up  to  sham  batteries,  and  fighting 
their  battles  eagerly  in  prospective.     On  the  24th,  all  his 
batteries  began  at  once,  and  more  furiously  than  usual,  to 
shower  balls  and  bom'bs  into  the  town ;  and  a  division  of 
Arabs  were  marched  up,  apparently  to  assault  the  walls ; 
but  they  halted  a  short  distance  from  them,  and  took  po- 
sition in  some  of  the  abandoned  advanced  works  of  Kiu- 
tahi.     The  Greeks  supposing  this  to  be  intended  merely  as 
a  point  d^appui  for  a  more  general  attack,  determined  not 
to  await  it.     They  rushed  out'  therefore  in  the  night,  and 
attacking  the  Arabs  with  fury,  drove  them  from  the  position, 
killing  about  two  hundred,  and  gathering  some  spoil ;  but 
that  of  which  they  were  most  proud,  was  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean muskets  with  bayonets,  which  weapon  they  had  learn- 
ed to  hate,  because  they  feared  it.    Their  own  loss  was 
only  twenty  killed  and  wounded.  .  The.  next  day  Ibrahim 
renewed  the  attempt,  and  was  again  repulsed ;  and  from 
that  moment,  he  confined  his  operations  to  bombardment, 
and  strict  blockade.     He  knew  if  he  could  efiect  the  latter, 
the  town  must  faU^  for  there  were  not  thirty  days  provisions 
in  it. 

This  rational  plan  he  proceeded  to  put  into  operation, 
by  efiecting  a  blockade  by  sea  ;  for  he  had  just  seen  the 
garrison  snatched  from  destruction  by  a  timely  supply  of 
ammunition  and  provisions  thrown  ifi  by  the  Greek  fleet ; 
asd  it  was  essential  to  his  plan,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this.  He  therefore  put  every  hammer  and  chisel  that  could 
be  found,  into  active  operation,  making  large  flat  bottomed 
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boats,  in  which  his  men  might  traverse  the  lagcxMos,  ani  it- 
tack  the  islands,  which  defend  the  passage  up  to  MiaailonghL 

Vasiladi  is  a  small  islet  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbov 
of  Missilonghi,  and  so  situated,  that  a  battery  upoo  k  could 
command  all  the  channels  but  one,  by  which  boats  can  get 
up  to  the  town*  It  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  Greeks, 
and  had  the  semblance  of  a  battery  upon  it 

Ibrahim  having  prepared  every  thing,  his  floats  and 
barges  were  towed  round  by  his  steam-boat,*  filled  with 
soldiers ;  also  several  gun*boats  with  heavy  artilleiy,  as  wdl 
as  bomb  ketches,  with  mortars.  The  whole  flotilla  advanced 
up  the  lagoon,  at  the  same  time  that  a  battery  just  erected 
on  the  shore,  began  to  play  upon  Vasiladi ;  the  barges  were 
also  soon  within  range,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
and  mortars,  under  cover  of  which  boats  filled  with  soldi^s, 
advanced  to  the  island,  and  rattled  in  their  musket  balls  like 
hail.  Still,  not  a  Greek  was  seen  ;  not  a  shot  was  heard ; 
the  garrison  were  all  lying  close  behind  their  tittle  atone 
breastworks,  waiting  for  the  near  approach  of  the  boats. 
These,  encouraged  by  the  non-resistance,  advanced,  the 
soldiers  shouting  with  all  their  might,  and  firing  thdr  mus- 
kets most  furiously,  to  where  the  Greeks  ought  to  be.  When 
they  got  within  close  shot  however,  a  sudden  and  weU  di- 
rected volley  from  behind  the  wall,  entirely  overset  their 
resolution,  and  the  barges  pulled  back.  The  attack  ivas 
renewed  again  and  again,  on  different  points  during  the  day ; 
the  shells  were  falling  and  bursting  in  every  part  of  the  little 
islet,  and  it  seemed  that  not  a  man  could  be  left  alive  ;  nor 
could  one  be  seen:  it  was  only  die  rapid  and  dreadful 
fire,  which  flashed  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  ruined 
wall,  as  the  Turks  approached  close  to  it,  that  told  them 
their  enemies  were  still  alive.  The  day  was  wearing  fast 
away;  the  Turks,  discouraged  by  their  frequent  fsohires 
and'their  losses,  were  retiring ;  and  the  Greeks  began  to 


'-''  Two  steam-boats  had  been  built  for  his  father,  the  Pashaw  of  EgTpl* 
in  London ;  one  waf^  employed  on  the  Nile,  and  the  other  was  with  the 
fleet. 
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show  their  beads  from  behind  the  stones  for  an  instant,  to 
cry,  "  where  are  you  going,  you  horned  rascals?" — when  a 
bomb  falling  into  their  magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion,  throwing  down  the  walls,  and  burying  the 
soldiers  in  stones  and  rubbish.  Instantly  the  Turks  per- 
ceived the  nature  .of  the  event,  and  returned  with  savage 
yells  of  joy  to  the  attack.  They  rushed  in  from  all  sides, 
and  landed. .  About  half  the  Greeks  were  dead  ;  some  still 
resisted  with  their  yataghans,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
overpowering  numbers;  while  others  plunged  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  tried  to  escape  to  Missilonghi.  A  few  of  them  ef- 
fected it,  traversing  the  fiats  to  the  distance  of  three  miles; 
but  the  most  were  overtaken,  and  cut  down  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  boats,  or  shot. 

The  possession  of  Vasilada  was  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Turks,  as  it  would  almost  necessarily  insure  the  pos- 
session of  the  other  islands  in  the  bay ;  and  this  would  ef- 
fectually ruin  the  garrison,  both  by  preventing  the  entrance 
of  boats  with  provisions^  and  by  making  the  fishing  ex. 
tremely  dangerous.    Batteries  were  therefore  immediately  ^ 
erected,  and  the  place  put  into  a  proper  posture  of  defence. 
The  next  day  the  Turks  following  up  their  advantage, 
attacked  the  little  rock  caHed  Noultma.  The  handful  of  men 
who  defended  it,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  fled  across  the 
flats  to  Poros,  and  from  thence  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Anatoliko.    The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  now  di- 
rected against  this  island,  which  was  in  a  terrible  situation. 
It  had  no  fortifications  at  all,  and  only  a  few  days  provisions; 
there  were  but  four  hundred  fighting  men  upon  it,  and 
th^e  were  huddled  there,  upwards  of  three  thousand  women 
and  children.    The  whole  force  of  the  Turks  was  coming 
against  it ;  and  though  its  situation  was  so  desperate,  cut 
off  completely  from  all  aid ;  still  they  did  not  choose  to  at- 
tack it,  without  first  oflfering  a  capitulation.    This  was  ac- 
cepted, and  life  and  liberty  promised.    The  Turks  then 
took  possession ;  put  to  death  many  of  the  men,  all  the 
aged  J  the  sick,  cmd  the  wounded^  and  the  infants  ;  the  rest 
were  kept  for  the  menial  oflUces  of  slaves,  or  to  be  sent  to 
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the  markeU  to  be  soM.    During  this  affair  a  sortie  was 
made  from  Musilonghi,  and  three  hundred  Tuika  killed. 

The  possession  of  these  islands,  gave  the  Turks  almost 
complete  command  of  the  basin  of  Missilonghi;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  fishing.  This  wa» 
a  severe  blow ;  for  on  the  large  quantity  of  fish^wluch  wero 
daily  taken  in  the  lagoon,  the  inhabitants  had  of  lale  de- 
peiuied  principally  for  food. 

Having  thus  aU  the  western  waters  of  the  basin  under 
his  command,  and  the  town  shut  upon  that  side,  Ibra- 
him prepared  to  finish  the  blockade,  by  taking  Clis8ova,on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  basin.  On  the  fifth,  all  his  troops 
were  seen  in  motion,  and  the  boats  preparing  for  a  new- 
attack  ;  but  the  Greeks  knew  not  the  destined  point,  until 
the  next  morning  at  daylight,  when  the  whole  were  se^i 
taking  the  direction  of  Clissova,  which  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  flats,  which  are  covered  only  one  or  two 
feet  with  water,  and  fordable.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  were 
assured  of  the  direction  the  enemy  was  taking,  they  has- 
^tened  to  attempt  reinforcing  the  little  garrison;  which  con- 
sisted of  only  an  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  brave 
SuUote  chief,  Kitzos  Zavellas,  jumped  into  a  boat  with 
only  fifteen  men,  and  rowed  rapidly  to  try  to  reach  the 
island,  before  the  enemy  should  attack  it.  He  succeeded, 
and  his  example  exciting  others,  he  was  followed  by  an 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  who,  joining  themselves  to  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  already  there,  hastily  prepared  for  a  des- 
perate defence.  There  were  some  slight  walls  and  breast- 
works about  the  shore,  and  a  chapel,  which  was  the  only 
building  on  the  island,  and  which  had  been  fortified. 
Taking  their  places  in  little  parties  of  ten  or  twenty,  be- 
hind the  difierent  coverings,  the  Greeks  waited  for  the 
enemy,  who  advanced  with  order,  in  full  force. 

When  their  boats  had  almost  completely  encircled  th# 
island,  the  bombardment  began  from  the  land  side,  and 
from  the  ketches,  and  the  barges  all  advancing,  approached 
within  musket  shot ;  when,  at  a  signal  given,  all  the  sol-' 
diers  leaped  from  them  into  the  water,  to  wade  to  the  id- 
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cmcL  This  wai  the  moment  dioflen  by  ZaveUaa  to  open 
his  fire«  and  it  was  so  hot  and  well  directed,  chat  the  Turks 
fell  back  in  confusion,  entered  their  boats,  and  retired  oat 
of  reach  of  shot,  leaving  the  carcasses  of  many  of  their 
companions  behind  them.  They  were  again  brought  up, 
and  again  repelled ;  a  third  time  it  was  attempted,  but  they 
would  not  come  within  range  of  the  musketry^  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  yelling,  and  cursing  the  Greeks. 
Fresh  troops  were  brought  up,  and  the  attack  renewed 
vjpoa  fresh  points,  during  die  whole  morning ;  and  the 
Greek  muskets  hardly  had  time  to  cool ;  but  the  Turks 
wouM  not  advance  cloaefy  to  the  assault,  and  the  utmost 
efibrts  of  their  officers  could  only  force  them  just  within  the 
reach  of  i^oty  which  came  so  deadly,  from  an  enemy  whom 
ihey  oould  not  see,  and  whose  mnnbers  ther  did  not  know, 
S2*^«b«fci.  dinner.  "^ 

The  bombardm^it  however,  continned,  and  it  was  from 
dM  bcuBting  of  the  sheUs  only  that  the  Greeks  suffered ; 
Ibrahim,  however,  stiU  obstinately  bent  upon  carrying  his 
point,  advanced  a  column  of  two  thousand  Arabs,  and  tried 
to  make  them  ford  Ae  passage  to  the  island.  They  entered 
the  water,  but  a  galling  fire  so  harassed  them  whOe  wading 
in  the  mud,  that  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  retired  with  loss, 
nor  could  they  be  brought  up  again ;  and  thus  the  little  band 
triumphed,  having,  with  a  triffing  loss  on  their  own  part, 
killed  more  than  five  hundred  enemies,  besides  the  wound* 
ed.  The  mardi  and  the  flats  were  strewn  with  their  corpses, 
and  the  Greeks  [Mdied  up  about  a  thousand  muskets,  which 
bad  been  thrown  away. 

It  was  a  day-  of  triumph  and  rejoicing  to  the  garrison, 
and  to  all  the  mhabitants  of  Misstbnghi,  and  it  was  doom* 
ed  to  be  their  last  ItH^ahim,  by  his  different  batteries,  had 
g6t  complete  command  of  the  harbour,  so  that  the  nume- 
rous smdl  vessds  whidi  were  continually  hovering  round 
with  provisions  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Ionian  Greeks;^ 
and  the  European  committees,  couM  not  have  a  chance  of 
mmung  in.  Their  last  rations  were  ^ven  out,  and  they 
wore  prepming  to  Inafce.  a  sortie,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
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discovered  advancing  toward  the  place,  and  fHrepaiing  to 
attack  the  Turkish  vessels.  From  the  depth  ot  desptat 
they  were  raised  to  sanguine  hope,  which  burst  Ibrth  in 
one  general  cry  of  exultation :  )«^«  tn  t  es#«  **  Glory  to 
thee,  O  God  1^^  shouted  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  place,  as  they  rushed  with  frantic  joy  to  the  shore,  to 
gaze  upon  the  approaching  fight,  which  they  had  no  doubt 
would  result  in  the  victory  of  their  countrymen,  and  their 
own  deliverance. 

Miaulis,  with  only  thirty  light  brigs,  came  up,  and  foond 
the  Turkish  fleet  anchored  off  the  place,  and  covered  in  part 
by  the  batteries.  He  saw  at  once  that  their  superiorrtf  in 
force  and  position,  gave  them  every  advantage ;  but  he  ran 
close  to  them,  commencing  a  running  fire,  in  hopes  of  fri^t- 
ening  them  fi'om  their  position ;  in  the  mean  time  he  srat 
a  boat  with  letters  to  the  garrison,  and  she  succeeded  in 
passing  all  the  batteries,  and  getting  safely  to  the  town, 
where  the  letters  were  read  to  the  crowd  of  emaciated, 
ragged  beings,  who  thronged  to  hear  the  news.  They 
were  consoled  somewhat  by  the  promises  of  speedy  suc- 
cour, and  their  hopes,  which  had  begun  to  flag,  again  re- 
vived ;  but  the  men  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  thdr  &te 
was  decided.  Miaulis  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  the  enemy^s  fleet ;  nor  was  there  any  ratic»al 
hope  that  if  he  could  do  it,  he  would  be  able  to  pass  bat- 
teries erected  upon  the  islands. 

They  had  just  rejected  the  proposals  of  Ibrahim,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  islands,  moved  with  compassion  at  the 
fate  which  seemed  to  await  these  devoted  warriors,  had  re- 
paired to  the  camp  of  the  Turks,  to  try  to  effect  a  capitula- 
tion. The  next  day  they  saw  the  attempts  of  Miaulis  re- 
newed, and  again  frustrated ;  the  third  day  it  was  the 
same; — ^there  was  no  hope  of  succour  left ;  and  they  reserved 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy ^s  ranks,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt A  man  was  found  bold  enough  to  venture  with  tet- 
ters to  the  chiefs  on  the  outside,  beseeching  them  to  come 
to  their  aid,  and  make  a  feint  at  least,  to  divert  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  enemy,  ^t  the  moment  of  their  sortie,  and  to 
^ye  them  notice  by  a  volley  from  the  mountains. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  melancholy  task  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  sortie.     It  was  found  that  the  number  of  the 
soldiers  was  reduced  to  30CM),  of  whom  from  four  to  five 
hundred  were  sick  or  wounded  ;  there  were  about  a  thou- 
sand men  without  arms,  and  five  thousand  women,  chil- 
dren, and  aged  persons^     It  was  resolved  that  the  wounded 
and  sick,  the  aged,  feeble,  and  those  women  who  would 
not  consent  to  attempt  the  flight,  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
large  mill,   with   a  quantity  of  powder ;  that  they  should 
m^e  resistance  enough  to  bring  the  Turks  around  them, 
and  then  blow  it  up.  .  ^n  old  wounded  soldier  agreed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  mine,  which  had  been  dug  under  the 
bastion  Botzaris,  and  put  fire  to  thirty  casks  of  powder 
which  were  there,  when  the  enemy  should  enter  the  town. 
The  .men  then  went  round,  destroying  every  thing  that 
was  valuable ;  the  women  sat  with  their,  heads  bowed  upon 
their  knees ;  they  spoke  not  to  one  another,; — they  looked 
not  to  one  another, — all   feeling  seemed  lost,  the  still- 
ness  of  desperation  alone  was  there, — and  they  waited  with 
dread,  yet  impatience,  for  the  signal  of  sortie  which  was  to 
deterbfiine  their  fate. 

On  the  ^d  at  sunset,  a  volley  was  heard  from  the  moun- 
tains; the  chiefs  knew  that  their  countrymen  were  at  hand 
to  help  them ;  ahd  they  sent  round  to  warn  all  who  were 
determined  to  sally,  to  meet  at  the  Orange  battery,  and 
start  at  eight  o^clock.  Then  the  long  suppressed  feelings 
of  human  nature  burst  forth,  then  the  waitings  of  those  who 
were  to  be  left,— the  agonizing  sobs  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters,  who  were  to  part  from  husbands,  children,  and  bro- 
ther^,  half  changed  the  stern  resolution ;  and  many  deter- 
mined, that  come  what  would  come,  they  would  stay  and 
share  the  fate  of  their  sick  or  feeble  relatives  ;  and  others 
resolved  to  try  to  drag  them  with  them,  and  lessen  their 
own  chance  of  escape,  by  shanng  it  with  anothef.  Many 
of  the  women  assembled  at  the  appointed  place,  clad  in 
male  attire,  and  armed,  determined  at  least  to  die,  if  they 
could  not  escape.    The  last  sacrament  was  administered 
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hj  the  Bishop  and  the  Priests  to  the  whole  pqpulatioii,  wA 
each  one  prepared  himself  for  death. 

By  eight  o^elock  they  had  ahnost  all  assemUed,  and  four 
fight  bridges  which  had 'been  prepared  for  the  oocaaiofli 
were  thrown  over  the  ditch.    It  had  been  agreed  that  tfcey 
should  go  in  two  bodies ;  one  composed  of  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  principally  Gteeka  firom 
other  parts,  with  but  few  women :  the  other  body,  ecMiipos- 
ed  of  about  as  many  more,  but  principally  MJaailoDglHoleBi 
with  their  families,  were  to  foUow  the  first  body.    The  ene- 
my had  become,  by  some  means  advised  of  the  sortie,  and 
had  made  preparations  to  destroy  the  gahiscm  beibte  lliey 
should  reach  the  mountain.    The  Arab  corps  was  posted 
on  the  left  in  entrenchments ;  the  amy  of  Kiutahi  on  the 
right ;  the  cavalry  was  posted  m  the  centre  of  the  pkon, 
ready  to  act  wherever  it  might  be  necessary;  and  a  boc^ 
of  Arabs  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountftHi, 

Almost  all  the  Greeks  had  now  sallied  out,  and  wete  watt- 
ing  in  darkness  and  silence,  to  hear  the  mudietry  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  expected  to  attack  ^  enemy  in  tiie 
rear.  An  hour  was  passed  in  the  most  irapatieiit  eipeota* 
tion ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  voices  of  the  enemy ^s 
sentinels,  and  the  low  wailing  of  womm  and  children  be- 
hind  :  all  were  uneasy  and  restless,  when  a  voioe  wa^r  liaaid 
among  them  crying,  ^^forward^aU  upon  tk<  Ttttks.^^  It 
was  repeated  by  every  voice ;  and  the  whole  of  the  front 
body  rising  from  the  ground,  where  they  had  been  croudi- 
ing  in  order  to  be  .more  screened,  rushed  eagerly  fon^ntfd, 
and  forced  their  way  past  the  first  of  the  enemy's  entroEich* 
ments  with  small  loss  ;  pushed  across  the  plain,  and  rapidly 
approached  the  mountain.  A  body  of  cavalry  here  met 
them ;  but  they  dashed  on  with  desperate  speed,  the  pistol 
in  one  hand,  and  the  yataghan  in  the  otlier ;  and  the  cavalry 
gave  way  before  them.  Uniting  however  again,  the  Turks 
hung  upon  their  rear,  and  kiUed  a  great  many  of.  those  who 
lagged.  The  sick  and  feeble,  and  many  women,  sunk  cfown 
and  w^e  left ;  and  some  husbands  stabbed  their  wives  and 
cbiMren,  who  could  no  longer  drag  after  them,  and  who' were 
thus  saved  fit>m  torture.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  inountainsi 
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tbey  were  met  by  the  corps  of  Arabs  who  were  statioMd 
there,  and  who  tried  to  oppose  them.  But  it  was  as  easy 
to  stqp  the  mad  buU,  and  they  broke  through  eveiy  obsta^ 
de^  heedless  of  die  danger,  and  gained  the  mountains  with 
the  loss  only  of  four  hundred  of  their  bimd. 

The  fate  of  the  other  body  was  far  different    This  had 
a  great  proportion  of  women  and  children  in  it ;  they  were 
not  prepared  to  start,  fi4ien  the  signal  ^^  forward^^  was  given 
by  the  first  body ;  many  of  the  men  were  still  withio  the 
place,  collecting  their  famiUes :  they  started  however,  al- 
noat  immediately  after.    But  the  Turks  were  now  aroused ; 
^e  camion  began  to  roar,  and  the  musketry  to  rattle  idl 
along  their  line;  and  loud  yells  of  the  Albanian  army  <m 
the  right,  were  heard,  as  Uiey  rushed  to  assault  the  town  on 
that  side.    At  this  moment  of  confusion,  a  cry  was  raised 
among  the  Greeks,  ^^  backward^  backward;  to  the  ramparts^ 
io  th6  ramparts  f^  and  the  whole  crowd,  without  knowing 
why,  eagerly  turned,  and  ran  towards  the  town.    At  the 
•ane  moment  that  they  entered,  the  Turks  entered  upon 
the  otiber  side,  and  they  were  all  instantly  mingled.    The 
Greeks  fought  with  the  fury  of  desperate  men ;  and  the 
women  ran  shrieking  towards  the  sea,  where  many  plunged 
in,  with  their  children.    The  old  soldier  seated  in.  the  mine 
now  touched  the  train ;  and  the  tremendous  explosion,  which 
threw  down  the  whole  bastion,  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
Turks,  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.    For  a  few  mo- 
ments all  was  still ;  the  Greeks  began  each  to  seek  some 
place  where  he  could  longest  defend  himself,  or  where  his 
fiiends  w^re  shut  up ;  and  the  Turks  were  uniting  to  make 
a  general  attack.    The  mills,  where  so  many  women,  and 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  were  shut  up,  was  from  the  size  of 
the  building  supposed  to  contain  something  valuable ;  and 
die  Turks,  eager  for  plunder,  c6llected  around  it,  and  at- 
tempted to  burst  in ;  when  fire  was  put  to  the  powder,  and 
besiegers  and  defenders,  were  blown  together' into  the  air. 
At  daylight  the  whole  Turkish  army  came  trooping  in 
from  every  part,  eager  to  take  possession  of  a  place,  which 
had  cost  them  so  nauch  blood  and  toil : — and  what  did  they 
find  ?  A  wide  extent  of  smouldering  ruins ; — the  walls  were 
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thrown  down,  or  cramUing;  the  streets  choked  i^>  widi 
the  rubbish  of  fallen  houses,  and  strewed  with  dead  bodies; 
a  few  boiidingB  only  were  left  standing,  and  oyer  tbree  of 
those,  the  flag  of  the  cross  was  still  flying,  to  tell  that  jet  a 
desperate  few  were  alive,  to  fight  under  it.  These  were  im- 
mediately  attacked,  and  after  an  obstinate  re8istance,de8droy- 
ed,  with  all  their  defenders ;  one  of  them,  howeTer,h£M  out 
three  days,  and  was  then  blown  up — and  thus  ended  Mis- 
silonghi. 

About  three  thousand  Greeks  were  slain  within  the  place ; 
as  mliny  more,  principally  women  and  children,  were  taken 
and  sold  into  captivity.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  perhaps 
quite  as  severe,  but  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  first  corps,  which  had  succeeded  in  making  its  way 
to  the  mountains,  after  having  been  joined  by  the  garriaoD 
of  Clissova,  pushed  on,  and  soon  met  the  small  partj  of 
their  countrymen,  who  had  fired  the  signal  They  all  made 
for  Salona ;  but  the  country  through  which  tbey  bad  to 
march,  had  been  desolated  by  the  Turks.  Not  a  house  was 
standing ;  not  a  solitary  peasant  was  to  be  met;  and  their 
sufferings  fi'om  hunger  were  extreme.  Three  hundred  sunk 
down,  and  died  upon  the  road,  unable  to  accomplish  the 
march  of  two  days.  At  Salona  they  found  some  supplies, 
and  pushed  on  to  Corinth ;  and  on  arriving  th^-e,  all  that 
remained  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missilonghi,  were  about 
twenty-five  hundred  emaciated  beings,  looking  more  l&e 
spectres  than  men.* 

*  There  were  thirteen  foreigners  in  Minrilonghi,  principaUy  C^nnans; 
only  one,  an  Italian,  escaped.  Meyer  was  the  most  distinguished ;  he  was  a 
young  Swiss  surgeon,  and  had  joined  the  Greek  army  as  volunteer  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  insurrection.  He  became  attached  lo  a  beaatiiiil 
MiMilonghiote  girl,  married  her,  and  became  a  Gre6k,in  dress,  language, 
and  feelings.  He  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  kll  about  him,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  supporting  the  siege ;  he  edited  the  Misai. 
longhi  Chronicle,  whiph  he  published  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  final 
catastrophe ;  and  he  was  chosen  one  df  the  military  commission  governing 
the  place.  His  duties  were  unceasing ;  he  commanded  one  of  the  batteiies, 
•nd  was  day  and  llight  either  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  soldim,  or 
working  the  cannon  j  and  he  often,  it  is  said,  would  cowect  the  proof  Aeets 
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The  attention  of  all  Greece  had  for  months  been  fixed 
with  deep  interest  upon  the  siege  of  Missilonghi,  not  only 
on  account  of  anxiety  about  their  brethren,  and  sympathy 
for  their  suiTerings,  but  they  felt  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  at  stake.upon  the  result ;  and  when  ^ey  heard  that 
Miaulis  had  not,  been  able  to  throw  provisions  into  the 
place,  a  general  gloom  seemed  to  settle  on  every  counte- 
nance, and  the  most  sanguine  were  discouraged. 

The  National  Assembly  of  deputies^  or  the  selection  of  a 
new  administration  was  then  sitting  at  EJpidaurus,  and  im- 
mediate measures  were  there  taken ;  to  effect  the  relief  of 
Missilonghi,  if  possible;  and  a  council  of  the  principal  chie& 


of  his  newspaper  while  eommandiog  at  the  hattety.  When  the  final  sortie 
was  made,  his  wife  was  sick ;  he  resolved  to  stay  and  die  with  her,  and  his 
UtUe  ohildren,  and  Was  one  of  those  blown  up  in  the  last  house. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  was 
brought  away  by  one  of  the  refugees:  *^  The  labours  which  we  have  under- 
gone, and  a  wound  which  I  have  received  in  the  shoulder,  while  I  am  in 
expectation  of  one  which  will  be  my  passport  to  eternity,  have  prevented 
me  till  now  from  bidding  you  my  last  adieu.  We  are  reduced  to  feed  upon 
the  most  disgusting  animals — we  are<  suffering  horribly  with  hunger  and 
thirst.  Sicl^ess  adds  much  to  the  calamities  which  overwhelm  us.  Se- 
venteen hundred  and  forty  of  our  brothers  are  dead.  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bombs  and  balls,  thrown  by  the  enemy,  have  destroyed  our  bas- 
tioDK  and  our  houses.  We  have  been  terribly  distressed  by  the  cold,  for  we 
have  suffered  great  want  of  wood. 

^  Notwithstanding  so  many  privations,  it  is  a  great  and  noUe  spectacle, 
to  witneds  the  ardour  and  devotedness  of  the  garrison.  A  few  days  more 
*  and  these  brave  men  will  be  angelic  spirits,  who  will  accuse  before  God,  the 
indifference  of  Christendom,  for  a  cause  which  is  that  of  religion.  All  the 
Albanians  who  had  deserted  £rom  Ae  standard  of  Reschid  Pasha w,  have 
now  rallied  under  that  of  Ibrahim.  In  the  name  of  all  our  brave  men, 
among  whom  are  Notha  Botzaris,  Travellas,  Papadia-mantopolas,  and  my- 
self, whom  the  government  has  appointed  general  to  a  body  of  its  troops,! 
announce  to  you  the  resolution,  sworn  to  before  Heaven,  to  defend,  foot  by 
foot,  the  land  of  Missilonghi,  and  to  bury  otfrteZoes,  without  listening  to  any 
capitolation,  under  the  ruins  of  this  city.  We  are  drawing  near  our  final 
hour.  History  will  render  us  justicer-posterity  will  weep  over  our  misfor- 
tunes. I  am  proud  to  think  the  blood  of  a  Swiss,  of  a  child  of  William 
TeU,  is  about  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  heroes  of  Greece.  May  the  relation 
of  the  siege  of  Missilonghi,  which  I  have  written,8arvlve  me.  I  have  made 
mveral  copies  of  it." 
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waacalladloftdiriie  upon  the  bait  plan  of  tkrowiiiip  im 
pliat  bjr  land  Aksl  wlule  tbejr  weiedaliberaliQgythe 
tro|ilie  WW  aocompliihed   The  newt  of  the  ftU 
ghii  prepared  as  the  people  were  for  it,  acted  like  m 
upon  them ;  it  was  received  during  the  oelebrmtioB  of  a 
and  turned  all  their  joy  into  a  depression  of  spiiila, 
amounting  to  despair :  many  looked  npon  the  canae  of 
Greece  as  lost 

The  National  Assembly,  which  had  been  deliberating 
since  the  sixth,  u|^n  less  important  tqwcs,  seemed  wtrmk 
with  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  party  achemea,  as  weB 
as  of  substituting  an  administration  which  ahouid  be  Moone 
actire  and  efficient  than  the  last  had  been ;  and  deeming  it 
necessary,  in  a  time  of  pressing  danger,  that  the  power  should 
be  more  concentrated,  they  agreed  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  eleven  persons,  to  be  called  the  Governing  Commis- 
sion,  which  should  have  ftill  power  to  regulate  the  affiiirs  of 
the  country  until  the  approaching  September,  when  the 
National  Assembly  should  be  again  convened,  and  resonie 
the  power.    The  representative  body  was  to  be  set  ande  fer 
that  period ;  but  a  most  awkward  substitute  was  made, 
viz.  a  commission  of  thirteen  persons  elected  from  among 
the  Deputies  of  the  National  Assembly,  called  the  commis- 
sion  of  the  Assembly.    The  office  of  this  body  was  to  call 
together  the  National  Assembly  at  the  end  of  nx  months, 
and.  to  attend  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Governing  Commission  were  Peter* 
Mavromichalis,  (or  Petrom  Bey,)  Andreas  Zaimis,  A.  DOiy- 
anis,T.  Siseni,  Spiridion  Tricopi,  Andreas  Iskos,  John  Vh« 
cos,  Demetre  Samedoff,  Andreas  Hatsee  Anageros,  Anag- 
nosti  Monahedee,  and  Paniotti  Demetrakropulo. 

The  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  was  composed  of  Areh* 
bishop  Germanos,  Porphuris,  the  Bishop  of  Artas,  P. 
Notara^,  Anagnosti  Kopanitna,  Anastasius  Londos,  T.  Da- 
riotos,  Speredeon  Kaloyeropolos,  G.  Enian,  V.  Boudouri,  G, 
Boukouri,  G.  Velisarios,  E«  Xenos,  and  N.  RinierL  Havipg 
appointed  these  Commissions  (or  the  inmiediate  govenunent 
of  the  country,  the  national  assembly  dissolved,  or  rather 
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H^djoamed  for  six  months,  after  issuing  the  following  pro- 

olamation. 

**  The   representaitives   of  the    different    provinces  of 
Oreece,  assembled  at  Epidauruas,  and  legally  and  regularly 
eonyened  in  the  thud  National  Assembly,  having  adopted 
plans  tending  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people,  and 
uiMuiimously  decided  upon  that  which  present  circum- 
stances demand,  and  upon  the  necessary  mode  of  carrying 
their  decisions  into  execution  previous  to  the  prorogation 
of  their  labours,  as  ordained  by  the  decree  No.  4,  offer,  in 
Uie  first  place,  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  humbly  and 
submissively,  the  tribute  of  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  devoutly  trusts  in  him, 
and  which,  although  he,  in  his  wisdom,  has  submitted  to 
bitter  trials,  he  has  not  for  a  moment  forsaken  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  but  has  looked  down 
upon  it  from  on  high,  and  evinced  to  it  his  divine  power, 
and  the  glory  of  his  sacred  name. 

**  Having,  from  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  performed  the 
duty  of  testifying  their  gratitude  towards   Omnipotent 
Providence,  they  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion, its  unanimous  and  undivided  determination  to  live 
and  die,  ainidst  all  the  chances  of  war,  in  firm  adherence 
to  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  that  they  will  unceasingly  struggle  to  de- 
liver Greece,  which  a  long  despotism  has  polluted  and  en- 
slaved; and  which  barbarism  has  profaned.  "The  Greek 
nation  hopes  that  its  heroic  devotion,  and  its  brilliant  deeds 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing  trials,  which  have 
proved  to  the  potentates  of  Christendom  that  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  th«r  contest,  they,  by  discourse  and  invoca- 
tions, failed  not  to  express,  namely,  that  the  Greek  nation  did 
not  take  up  arms  to  establish  its  political  existence  on  revo-- 
lutionary  principles  which  monarchical  Europe  cannot  ad- 
mit of,  or  to  appreciate  to  itself  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
subject  other  nations,  but  to  deliver  itself  from  that  which 
is  by  some  wrongly  denominated  Turkish  leeitimacy,  which 
i  40 
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the  Greek  nation  never  acknowledged,  and  which  the  Porte 
itself  never  imagined  that  it  possessed. 

^  The  Greek  nation  did  not  arm  itself  to  violate  its  oaths, 
or  to  transgress  its  duty  and  obligations,  fi>r  it  newer  swoie 
fealty  to  the  Sultan  as  hb  captive  slave,  nor  did  the  Suitas 
ever  exact,  as  a  master,  those  oaths  by  force  or  vidence; 
nor  do  the  Hellenians  fight  to  subvert  those  institations 
which  have  social  order  for  their  basis ;  for  it  is  notorious 
that  they  bad  no  institutions  or  laws,  but  the  word  of  the 
Sultan.    The  Greek  nation,  in  taking  up,  and  retaining 
their  arms,  sought,  imd  still  seek,  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
name,  which  was,  together  with  its  clergy,  persecuted  and 
condemned.    It  seeks  the  perfect  independence  of  the  land 
of  its  ancestors,  of  which  violence  and  force  alone  deprived 
it.    It  seeks  freedom,  and  a  political  existence,  of  which  it 
has  been  despoiled ;  in  a  word,  it  wishes  to  avoid  subjec- 
tion to  any  nation  whatever. 

^^  These  are  the  objects  for  which  the  Greek  nation  com- 
bats ;  for  these  alone  it  sees,  placidly  and  without  yielding, 
its  cities  and  its  villages  deluged  with  blood,  its  country 
made  a  desert,  thousands  of  its  members  dragged  to  slaugh- 
ter, thousands  into  slavery  and  debasement ;  for  these, 
alone,  with  a  firm  determination,  it  has  dared  to  prefer  the 
loss  of  its  mqst  valued  relations,  to  a  relapse  into  the  power 
of  the  Turkish  tyranny. 

^'  The  representatives  of  the  Greek  nation  consider  it  their 
duty  to  proclaim  these  things  openly  to  those  who  axe  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Christ,  and  whose  hearts  beat  re- 
sponsive to  the  generous  sentiments  and  unchangeable 
resolution  of  the  Greek  people.  They  entertain  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who  exercise  dominion, 
and  Christ,  convinced  of  the  equity  and  justice  of  their  con- 
test, will  in  this  appalling  hour,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  an 
unfortunate  nation,  whose  sufferings  arise  from  its  profess- 
ing, and  maintaining  a  similar  creed  as  themselves. 

"  The  representatives  of  Greece  proclaim  aloud  the  above, 
m  the  face  of  God  and  man ;  and  in  relinquishing  their  la- 
hour  as  members  of  the  National  Assembly  until  September 
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next,  they  offer  up  their  supplication  with  confident  hopes 
and  humble  prayers  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  so* 
licit  his  omnipotent  benevolence  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
mercy  on  the  dangers  of  his  creatures,  and  to  shed  the  rich 
effusions  of  his  clemencv  on  the  Greek  nation,  which  con- 
siders  Him  as  its  only  hope,  its  sole  refuge,  and  ladt  resource. 

**  The  President  of  the  Assembly, 

"  PANUTZOS  NOTARAS- 

*'  The  Secretary  General, 

"  A.  PAPADOPULOS," 

» 

The  newly  appointed  government  then  proceeded  to 
Napoli,  to  commence  its  operations. 

The  bad  news  fi*om  Missilonghi  did  not  come  alone :  the 
Candiote  expedition  which  was  undertaken  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  year,  had  proved  almost  an  entire  failure ; 
and  instead  of  the  promised  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
diverting  Ibrahim^s  attention  to  relieving  Candia,  the  suc^ 
cess  of  the  expedition  was  confined  to  the  capture  of  the 
strong  fortress  of  Grabousa.    This  expedition  was  under- 
taken principally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Candiote  refugees, 
who  were  anxious  to  rouse  their  island  again  into  insurrec- 
tion ;  for  since  the  failure  of  the  first  one,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  island  by  the  Turks,  who  held  all  the  strong  places, 
the  Greek  inhabitants  who  had  escaped,  massacre  and  fled 
to  the  mountains,  were  obliged  by  hunger  to  descend  to  the 
plains ;  and  the  Turks  finding  that  without  thein,  the  island 
must  remain  a  waste,  ceased  the  slaughter. 
.  The  Pashaw,  a  man  of  poficy,  treated  them  so  well,  that 
almost  all  who  had  fled,  came  back  again,  and  were  now 
pretty  quietly  bearing  the  yoke,  Ughtened  indeed,  but  still 
galling.    To  seize  by  a  sudden  coup  de  fncdn  some  of  the 
fortresses,  and  to  excite  a  general  rising  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.    It  was 
composed  of  twelve  hundred  men,  principally  Candiotes ; 
and  th6  first  embarkation,  of  about  three  hundred,  was 
led  by  Demetre  Calliergi,  a  Russian  Greek  of  large  fortune, 
who  had  been  serving  his  country  with  zeal,  for  some  time. 
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He  bad  the  title  of  General,  tboqgh  a  mere  boy ;  bothewas 
full  of  sealotts  patriotbm ;  brave,  enterprising,  and  not  de- 
ficient in  talent  He  steered  for  Graboosi,  a  stroi^  auMl 
almost  impregnable  fortress  on  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  island,  which  had.  cost  the  Turks  an  e^teen  yean 
siege  to  take  from  the  Venetians  ;  and  was  at  last  gained, 
it  b  said,  by  substituting  sequins  for  cannon  balls. 

Yet  CaUiergi  determined  to  attempt  its  capture,  knowmg 
well  the  careless  way  in  which  it  was  guarded :  a  descrip- 
tion of  this,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
Turkish  fortresses  are  kept,  when  danger  is  supposed  to  be 
£aur  off.    Grabousi  is  a  barren  rock,. about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad  ;  its  sides  rise  precipitately  out 
of  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  except 
on  the  side  next  the  main  island  of  Candia,  where  is  a  land- 
ing place ;  the  distance  across  to  Candia  is  not  quite  a  mile, 
and  here  is  a  fort    The  western  end  of  this  rock  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  sudden  rising  of  two  hundred  ieel, 
very  steep,  and  formiiig  a  kind  of  natural  fortress ;  the  three 
sides  next  the  sea  being  entirely  inaccessible :  a  biscuit  can 
be  pitched  from  the  top  into  the  waves  which  dash  at  the  bot- 
tom of  clifis,  more  than  two  hundred  feet  high.    The  Vene- 
tians had  made  a  strong  fortification  of  it,  by  building  ram- 
parts along  the  east  side,  Vhere  it  is  approached  by  a  zigzag 
path  up  the  rocks.    It  was  furnished  with  a  fine  artiJiery, 
and  bad  barracks  for  several  thousand  men ;  but  the  Turk- 
ish garrison  had  pulled  them  down  for  filel,  rather  than  go 
out  and  cut  it ;  and  if  a  bit  of  iron  was  wanting  for  any 
purpose,  they  would  wrench  it  off  of  a  gun  carriage.    To 
make  a  respectable  defence,  it  ought  to  have  had  a  garrison 
of  eight  hundred  men :  but  the  Pashaw  of  Candia,  whose 
object  is  to  squeeze  out  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  money 
as  he  can,  and  to  spend  as  little  as  possible,  had  thouglit  it 
good  economy,  while  he  sent  his  report  to  the  Sultan  of 
five  hundred  men  to  garrison  Grabousi,  to  keep  only  i&f 
there ;  and  the  captain  on  his  part,  thought  it  good  econo- 
my, w^e  he  sent  his  report  to  the  Pashaw  of  fifty  men;  to 
keep  only  ten,  and  pocket  the  pay  and  rations  of  the  rest. 
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Thus  Gf  abottsi  was  left  with  ten  Turks  to  defend  k,  and 
only  seven  of  these  were  fit  for  duty.  Callxergi  appears  off 
the  place  with  three  small  v^issels,  and  the  captain  of  Gra* 
bousi  runs  off  to  Candia,  to  tell  the  Pasliaw  he  fears  the 
Giaours  may  be  coming,  and  to  get  n^oney  to  raise  men, 
and  supply  the  place  with  provisions.  Meantime  Calliergi 
sent  a  boat  on  sh(»:e  in  the  night,  with  eleven  daring  Cre- 
tans, all  speaking  the  Turkish  language.  These  men  land- 
ed on  the  main,  and  finding  out  from  a  poor  fisherman,  the 
signal  that  was  used  to  call  a  boat  from  the  fortress,  they 
made  it ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  skiff,  rowed  by  two  soldiers 
of  the  fortress,  approached  them.  Being  hailed  from  the 
boat,  the  Greeks  answered  that  they  were  Turks,  s.ent  by 
the  Pashaw  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  They  were  taken  on 
board  gladly^  and  while  rowing  across,  they  learned  that 
there  were  only  four  men  and  two  boys  in  the  castle  above* 
7hey  then  seized  the  two  Turks,  threatened  them  with 
death  if  they  madis  a  noise,,  and  demanded  the  signal  for 
opening  the  gates.  The  terrified  Turks  answered  that  they 
did  i^ot  believe  they  would  be  shut ;  for  beside  that  they 
themselves  were  expected  back  in  a  few  moments,  the  sol- 
diers .within  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  close  the  gates, 
for  they  wiere  hard  to  be  moved,  the  hinges  being  broken. 
The  Greeks  then  climbed  up  the  hill,  rushed  through  the 
open  gate,  seized  two  guards  who  were,  snoring  on  their 
posts,  cut  down  a  third,  who  resisted  stoutly,  and  would  not 
cry  Amqun^  and  took  possession  of  the  place. 

Thus  eleven  men,  without  firing  a  .shot,  or  losing  one  of 
their  number,  carried  one  of  the  istrongest  places  in  the 
East.  The  next  morning  all  the  Greeks  landed,  and  began 
to  patch  up  the  fortress ;  to  prop  the  gun  carriages,  which 
were  dropping  to  pieces ;  to  cleanse  the  cistern,  and  make 
the  gates  moveable  •n  their  hinges.  Soon  they  saw  a  ves- 
^1  steering  toward  them  from  Candia,  the  principal  fortress ; 
and  supposing  fi-om  her  Austrian  flag,  that  she  was  coming 
with  suppUes  firom  the  Pashaw,  to  the  garrison,  they  hoisted 
the  Turkish  standard  on  the  walls,  and  the  Austrian  came 
on  unsuspectingly  toward  the  landing;  when  an  eighteen 
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pound  ihoC  wliizxing  over  Ins  remA,  and  the  fia^  of  Ae 
aom  hottted  oTer  the  red  banner  of  Turkey,  told  faiin  be 
had  fid]en  into  the  hands  of  Christians  and  enemies 

The  rest  of  the  expedition  having  landed,  after  the  most 
precioas  moments,  when  the  Tmlts  were  unprepared,  had 
been  wasted  at  Graboosi  in  idle  discassi<Nis,  and  qoairels 
about  precedency;  they  marched  into  the  interior  of 
CandJa,  and  called  the  Greek  inhabitants  to  rise.  The 
Turks  were  driven  from  the  western  part  of  the  idand, 
and  some  progress  made,  but  the  people  generally  had  not 
much  confidence  in  the  expedition,  and  would  not  rise ; 
they  feared,  and  with  reason,  that  until  a  suffideot  naval 
force  should  appear  to  keep  off  the  Egyptian  fleet,  the 
Tuikish  fortresses  would  be  relieved  before  they  could  take 
them ;  fresh  troops  would  be  landed,  and  the  insurrection 
be  put  down,  and  the  penalty  paid  for  it,  in  the  blood  or 
captivity  of  thousands  of  women  and  children.  Besides, 
they  looked  to  the  Sphakiotes  to  set  the  example ;  a  brave 
and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  in  the  south  part  of 
their  island,  who  had  always  kept  their  soil  free  from  the 
Turks,  and  lived  in  a  surly  understanding  with  the  Turks, 
paying  a  nominal  tribute,  but  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  leaders  of  the  expedition,  however,  did  not  wish  the 
Sphakiotes  to  partake  in  the  insurrection,  and  thus  de- 
prived it  of  its  most  important  support ;  then  they  disgust- 
ed the  inhabitants  by  the  exactions  and  impositions  which 
their  soldiery  continually  practised ;  nothing  went  right ; 
they  misunderstood  each  other,  disputed  about'  power  be- 
fore they  got  it,  and  made  nb  important  military  acquisi- 
tions. 

Meantime,  the  Turkish  commander  was  preparing  to 
give  them  business ;  he  collected  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  a  few  horse,  and  falling  upon  the  Greeks, 
forced  them  to  retire,  drove  them  from  one  position  to  ano- 
ther, until  they  arrived  opposite  Grabousi.  Here,  as  if 
ashamed  to  give  up  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  main  island, 
the  Greeks  made  a  stand ;  and  the  old  Turk,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  came  on  with  all  speed  to  attack  them. 
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A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Greeks  being  broken  in  upon 
by  his  cavalry,  were  driven  to  the  rocks,  or  made  to 
plunge  into  the  sea,  to  swim  over  to  Grabousi ;  they  had  lost 
four  hundred  men  in  the  different  affairs,  and  nothing  then, 
or  afterwards,  was  effected,  of  any  consequence. 

The  Turks  returned  without  attempting  any  thing  against 
Grabousi,  knowing  its  strength  ;  they  committed  the  usual 
outrages  upon  the  peasantry,  though  in  a  lesser  degree ;  a 
few  .strings  of  noses  and  ears,  a  few  old  men  and  children 
butchered,  and  a  jfew  women  carried  off  for  their  slaves  ; 
with  the  smbke  of  sundry  villages,  served  as  an  atonement 
for  suffering  others  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Those 
parts  which  had  engaged  in  it,  however,  were  utterly 
desolated,  and  the  inhabitants,  knowing  there  would  be 
no  quarter  for  them,  had  taken  refuge  under  the  walls  of 
Grrabousi.  Here  were  assembled  several  thousand  fami- 
lies upon  a  barren  rock,  without  the  possibiUty  of  return- 
ing in  safety  to  their  homes,  without  provisions,  and  with- 
out houses ;  how  were  they  to  be  supported  ?  It  was  only 
by  marauding.  Some  of  the  men,  therefore,  forn^d  par- 
ties, and  pillaged  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  island,  Greeks 
as  well  as  Turks ;  while  others  seized  upon  the  coasting 
vessels  that  pasaed  by  ;  and  hence  began  those  depredations 
upon  the  sea,  which  got  for  Grabousi  the  nWJie  of  a  den  of 
pirates.    .  .  \ 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Naiunud  AaaMy  appoint  a  commiisian  te  regtdaie  Oe 
qgfairs  of  the  country— Character  of  the  members  of  Ae 
new  goeemment — Of  ZaimU — Of  Petro  Mamromickelu 
—Of  Sisem—Of  DiOyanir^Of  Triedepk—Moeememis  cf 
Ibrahim  Pashaw—Operatum  of  Kiutahi  Pmhrno — 
Commences  the  siege  of  Athens— Exertums  ai  NapM 
to  raise  money — Chunadio— Piracies — ObsertaHens  an. 

The  National  Assembly  having  devolved  itspowel*  upon 
the  commission,  dissolved  itself,  and  the  hewly  appointed 
government  repaired  to  Napoli,  where  it  commenced  the 
exercise  of  its  fimction  with  considerable  vigdwr.  It  m\g|ht 
be  called  an  amalgamation,  in  its  party  character ;  fot 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  Primates  and  Capitani,  by  uni- 
ting, had  put  down  the  hitherto  predominating  influence  of 
the  naval  islands,  and  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  Fanor 
riote  influence,  in  the  exclusion  of  its  great  head,  Mavro- 
cordato,  from  the  government ;  still,  the  islands  were  repipe- 
sented  in  the  persons  of  Samedoff  and  Monahedes,  and 
the  influence  of  Mavrocprdato  was  still  felt,  though  unseen. 
It  was,  however,  merely  that  influence  which  a  man  of  su- 
perior talents,  and  great  acquired  information,  must  always 
have  in  an  unenlightened  cpnimunitv* 

The  president  of  the  governing  commission  was  Andreas 
Zaimis ;  the  most  distinguished  niembers  were  Mavromi- 
chalis,  Dillyanis,  Tricupi,  and  Siseni. 

Zaimis  is  a  Primate  of  the  Morea ;  that  is^  the  head  of 
one  of  those  families  w^ich,  in  every  province,  exercise 
considerable  sway  over  the  inhabitants,  aiid  are  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  feudal  chiefs;  their  influence  can  be  traced  far 
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back ;  afid  their  hereditary  influence,  though  derived  from 
no  known  edict,  and  prescribed  by  no  kw,  has  always 
been  tacitly  acknowledged;  the  result,' perhaps,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  of  some  kind 
or  other,  in  the  ruder  state  of  society. 

Zaimis  is  about  forty  years  of  age ;  his  person  fiill  of 
vigour,  his  complexion  florid,  and  the  style  of  his  features, 
though  rather  layman  than  Grecian,  is  beautifiilly  regular. 
There  is  much  of  a  gentlemanly  dignity  about  him,  an  in- 
nate pride,  without  haughtiness,  which  is  very  rare  with  the 
Greeks;  he  has  the  staid  air,  and  dignified  reserve  of  the 
Mussulman,  without  his-  appearance  of  9eIf-complacency, 
and  contempt  for  others. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  patriotism  of  Zaimis ; 
he  sincerely  loves  his  country,  and  as  cordially  hates  the 
Turks ;  he  has  given  that  proof  of  it,  which  to  a  Greek,  is 
the  surest  test,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  property.  He  joined 
in  the  rebellion  against  the  government,  at  one  period,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  was  a  period, 
when,  supposing  themselves  free  from  fear  of  Turkey,  the 
Greeks  were  eagerly  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
their  own  private  or  party  power,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
suppose  many  ^f  them,  who  had  from  their  cradles  been 
taught  to  look  upon  might  ^s  right,  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt to  get  it  for  themselves  justifiable,  provided  it  did  not 
materially  injure  their  common  country. 

Zaimis  is  a  soldier  as  well  as  Primate,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  with  honour  in  several  afiairs ;  his  moral  character 
is  irreproachable ;  and  those  who  have  seen  him  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for  the  aflec- 
tioQate  kindness  with  which  he  discharges  them.  But  his 
talents'  were  not  of  that  striking  cast,  wliich  seem  neces- 
sary to  direct  a  revolution. 

Mavromichalis  has  taken  a  most  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution,  and  his  name  is  well  known  abroad. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Waddington,  whotfe  almost  every  word  is 
valuable,  should  say  of  him ;  ^^  Petro  Bey  is  a  fat,  dull« 
well  looking  personage,  who  is  addicted  tq  no  particular 
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class  of  political  opinions,  and  appears  peculiarly  imen- 
Ughtened  by  any  sort  of  foreign  information.    He  is  under- 
stood to  have  made  great  progress  (for  an  Oriental)  in  the 
science  of  gastronomy,  and  is  willing  to  emln^ce  any  faim 
of  government  which  will  leave  him  riches,  and  give  iiim 
peace,  abundance,  and  security.    It  is,  then  imi^^ied,  he 
would  introduce  French  cookery  among  the  Maniotes,  as 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  indifferent  potations  of  tbezr 
Spartan  ancestors.**    Now,  all  this  is  very  fine,  and  for  the 
most  part  true ;  but  it  should  not  have  been  said,  or  more 
should  have  been  added,  to  explain.  Still  more  ungenerous 
is  the  flippant  observation  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who,  if  be  knew 
nothing  of  Mavromichali8,but  that  ^^  he  is  a  good  humour- 
ed round-faced  fellow,  who  seems  remarkable  for  nothing 
more  than  his  appetite  and  epicurism,**  should  have  said 
nothing.    It  is  unfair,  in  speaking  of  a  public  character,  to 
set  forth  merely  his  personal  defects,  or  one  of  his  foibles, 
and  leave  him  to  be  judged  by  it  Mavromichaiis,  it  is  true, 
is  fat,  and  a  gourmond  ;  he  had  rather  send  to  Marathon 
for  lamprey  eels,  and  luxuriously  eat  them  from  a  wbite 
plate,  and  with  a  knife  and  fork ;  than  sit  down  on  the 
ground  with  Colocotroni,  and  tear  a  lamb  to  pieces  with 
his  fingers,  which  had  been  roasted  whoR  on  a  wooden 
stake,  by  a  dirty  soldier,  who  basted  it  by  rubbing'  in  oil. 
But  then  he  does  not  buy  his  eels^  with  money  unjustly 
wrung  from  the  peasantry ;  and  though  he  ^^  waddles  in 
his  gait,**  he  has  been  oflener  seen  waddling  toward  the 
enemy,  than  from  them.    True,  he  would  infinitely  ^  prefer 
that  the  Turks  should  come  to  him  and  fight,  for  he  dis- 
likes locomotion ;  but  he  would  not  give  way  an  inch ;  and 
he  has  shown,  that  when  they  would  not  come  to  him,  he 
could  go  after  them. 

He  had  enjoyed,  before  the  revolution,  the  place  of  Go- 
vernor, or  Bey  of  Maina ;  that  mountainous  province' of  the 
Mo^a  which  includes  part  of  Lacedemon,  was  inhabited 
by  such  a  tyrbulent,  warlike  set  of  men,  that  the  Turks,  on- 
able  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  bad  made  a  kind  of  compro- 
mise, and  appointed  a  Greek  to  govern  it,  who  should  cot 
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lect  the  revenues  aad  pay  them  over,  without  the  province 
being  troubled  with  the  presence  of  Mussuhnen.  Petro 
Mavromichalis  Was  in  this  post  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  possessed  such  an  influence  over  the  Maniotes, 
that,  separated  as  their  province  is  from  the  rest  of  the  Mo- 
res, by  strong  natural  divisions,  he  might  have  prevented 
theni  from  joining  so  soon  in  the  revolt,  and  kept  his  own 
lucrative  situation.  But  the  first  shpt  was  hardly  fired  in 
the  Morea,  the  insurrection  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
result  entirely  uncertain,  when  he  hastened  to  join  it ;  and 
his  subsequent  exertions,  the  gesierous  sacrifices  of  his  fa- 
mily,"*  the  daring  courage  and  heroic  death  of  his  sons  and 
nephews,  certainly  entitle  him  to  respect  We  should  ra-^ 
ther  pity,  than  blame  that  ignorance  and  narrow  policy, 
which  have  made  him  sometimes  consider  party  interest  to 
foe  preferred  to  general  good. 

George  Siseni  is  a^e,  hale  old  man,  gentlemanly  in  his 
appearance,  plays  the  part  of  a  host  with  npble  hospitality; 
is  fond  of  books,  and,  for  a  primate,  wondrously  versed  in 
fi;>reign  literature ; .  but  he  thinks  more  of  lording  it  over  thp 
plains  of  Gastouni,  than  of  freeing  the  rest  of  his  country. 
Dillyani,  the  hescd  of  the  most  powerful  family  of  the 
Morea,  is  rich,  powerfiil  by  means  of  his  extensive  con- 
nexions, and  dangerous  for  the  subtlety  and  ability  with 
which  he  forwards  the  plans  for  his  own  and  his  family  ag- 
grandizement, at  the  expense  even  of  the  common  weal. 
He  is  the  Metternich  of  Greece,  the  prince  of  intriguers ; 
and  though  his  name  is  not  known  abroad,  and  seldom 

«  M  Jq  the  morniiig  we  resumed  our  conference  with  MavromichaliB  re* 
lative  to  the  release  of  his  son.  Tears  stood  in  bis  eyiBs  when  he  told  ue 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family*  One  of  his  children  fell  at  Carysto,  another 
atNeo  Castro,  while  a  third  was  prisoner  to  the  Turks  at  Modon,  and  his 
brother,  at  this  time,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  Napoli.  These  dr- 
cumstances  he  enumerated  to  prove  the  vivacity  of  his  patriotism,  and  to 
■bow  the  exertion  his  family  had  made.  He  had  supported  the  revolution 
firom  the  very  commencement ;  and  could  we  be  the  means  of  emancipating 
his  son,  nothing  within  the  compass  of  his  ability  should  be  wanting*  to 
testify  his  gratitude,  not  though  it  were  the  laitdrop  of  his  blood;*'-— Aet^.  Jtfr. 
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mentioned  tt  home;  tbete  is  not  a  man  who  has  beeato 
actively  engaged,  or  so  infloential  in  tbe  Taiimu  kUqpn 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  civi]  diBsentioiis  and  win, 
which  have  disgraced  the  revohition.  He  is  tMom  aem 
in  public ;  men  know  not  his  person,  and  often  ta&  of  him, 
without  mentioning  his  name ;  he  is  a  sort  of  spkriti  wtiose 
unseen  operations  are  continuaJI)  felt ;  '< «  2im/tAm  £■»**  k  a 
common  expression  about  him. 

Speridion  Tricoupi,  who  was  a  protege  of  hord  ChnKid, 
received  an  excellent  English  education  under  that  noble- 
ma,  is  fluent  in  the  language,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian ;  I 
possesses  a  laige  stock  of  acquired  information ;  consHfera* 
ble  oratorical  powers,  and  would  be  called  an  accomplidied 
gentleman  in  any  country.  He  had  married  tbe  ekkst  n»> 
ler  of  Mavrocordato,  (an  accomplished  lady,)  and  of  coorse 
felt  an  inclination  to  support  his  party ;  but  his  patriotisDi 
is  pure ;  he  looks  upon  the  cause  with  the  extended  views 
of  a  statesman,  and  wishes  for  the  general  emancipalioii  of 
the  country.  He  is  not  gifted  with  decision  of  character 
enough  for  a  leader ;  nature  meant  him  rather  for  a  coun- 
sellor. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  leading  men  appointed  by 
the  National  Assembly  to  govern  the  country,  in  f^ce  of 
the  constitutional  executive  and  representative  bodies,  for 
six  months.  On  arriving  at  Napoli,  energetic  measures 
were  used  to  put  the  machine  of  government  into  active 
operation,  and  give  force  to  its  decrees  through  every  part 
of  the  country.  There  was  only  one  thing  wanting  to  eflect 
it ;  but  that  was  as  necessary,  as  a  mo^g  power  to  an  en- 
gine— money.    . 

The  judiciary  department  was  more  attended  to,  and  the 
effects  of  it  soon  seen,  in  tbe  bodies  of  two  men  swinging 
upon  the  trees  without  the  town.  They  had  been  tried  with 
as  much  formality  and  fairness,  and  had  every  advantage  of 
the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  counsellors,  that  they  could  have 
had  in  any  country ;  but  were  convicted,  the  one  of  murder 
and  robbery,  the  other  of  treasonable  communications  with 
the  enemy ;  and  were  both  executed  publicly  with  all  due 
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ewemony,  save  ontf  Bubstkuting  a  tree  for  a  gaHows,  and 
JSapeasing  with  the  cap. 

Trials  for  petty  offences  were  equally  well  managed; 
and  though  a  complete  system  of  laws  had  not  been  de- 
vised, the  Cede  Napoleon  had  been  adopted  for  the  present 
regttlation'of  the  country.  A  marine  court  had  been  es- 
tabiished  also,  for  the  judgment  of  prkees ;  and  though  a 
perfect'  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  international 
law  was  not  always  shown  in  its  jadgments,  yet  among  its 
members  were  some  men,  whose  European  education  and 
extensive  knowledge,  enaUed  them  to  fill  the  office  with 
credit.  Most  of  its  decrees  were  respected  by  the  Enghsh 
and  French  naval  officers ;  as  for  the  Austrians,  their  policy 
had  all  along  been  so  unfair  and  vexatious,  that  the  Greeks 
ceased  to  look  for  any  thing  i>at  insult  and  injustice  from 
them. 

The  governing  commission  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
reappoint  Ooloootrcmi,  he  being  the  head  of  their  party,  to 
the  place  of  general  in  chief  of  the  Peloponessus,  though 
his  insufficiency  had  been  seen,  and  his  popularity  was  pn 
the  wane. 

.  The  Commission  was  chiefly  occupied,  however,  in  at* 
tempts  to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury,  to  enable  itself 
to  oppose  successfully  the  efforts  which  it*  saw  the  enemy 
was  preparing  to  make. 

Ibrahim  had  returned  to  the  Mprea  afiter  the  fall  of  Mis* 
silonghi,  with  his  army  much  reduced  in  numbers,  it  is  true, 
but  still  formidable ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops  was 
daily  expect^  frogl  Egypt.  He  had  re-entered  Tripolitza, 
and  afiter  resting  there  a  few  days,  attempted  t6  pass  by 
the  nearest  route  the  Messenian  gutf ;  but  he  was  met  by 
Niketas  in  the  mountains,  and  all  his  attempts  to  get  throu^ 
were  foiled.  Returning  to  Tripolitza,  he  took  more  troops, 
$md  proceededUo  Caritena,  a  large  viHage,  which  he  de- 
stroyed. He  then  sent  forward  a  division,  which  burnt  the 
populous  village  of  Andritzena,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
about. 
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Ibrahim  then  marched  toward  Mistra,  but  Coloootrou 
g<ling  to  afltist  NiketaB,  and  being  fidlowed  by  Coliopolo, 
and  others,  they  mustered  so  strong,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Thpolitsa,  without  effecting  any  important  ol>- 
ject.  From  Tripolitza  he  marched  with  all  his  force  (leav- 
ing only  a  garrison  in  that  place)  toward  his  fortresses  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peloponessus.  He  was  conside- 
rably harassed  by  the  irregular  soldiers  and  the  peasantiy, 
who  picked  off  his  men  very  often ;  and  be  loat  aereral 
hundred  before  he  arriTcd  at  the  sea  coast 

But  he  had  not  effected  these  Tarious  marches  witiioat 
considerable  injury  to  the  Greeks,  and  utteriy  desofatiog' 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  generally,  in  the  districts 
that  were  exposed  to  invasion,  were  constantly  opon  ^^ix 
guard ;  they  had  sentries  upon  the  moantains,and  outposts 
established  at  some  distance ;  these  gave  them  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  they  would  all  fly  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  had  previously  buried,  perhaps^ 
most  of  their  valuables.  In  some  parts  even,  the  inhabi- 
tants retired  to  the  mountains  every  night,  driving  with 
them  their  flocks,  and  coming  down  the  next  day  to  con- 
tinue their  labours  in  security ;  or  if  the  Turks  were  ap- 
proaching, they  would  remain  in  their  fastnesses,  cmd  watch 
for  their  retiring,  and  would  come  down  the  instant  their 
last  columns  were  seen  to  file  off 

But  many  a  beautiful  village  was  surprised,  and  shared 
the  usual  fate— the  butchering -of  its  old  men  and  women; 
the  brutal  usage,  and  unnatural  abuse  of  the  women  and 
children  ;  their  mutilation  and  tormeni|s,  and  their  being 
obliged  to  end  by  becoming  the  slaves  of  the  soldiery,  who 
would  load  them  with  the  spoil  of  their  own  homes,  and 
make  them  follow  like  beasts  of  burden.  A  crowd  of  these 
helpless  wretches,  emaciated,  dirty,  and  heart-broken,  were 
kept  continually  with  the  army,  and  were  suffered  to  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence  while  any  strength  remained  to 
them  to  make  them  usefiil,  or  any  beauty  to  make  them  an 
object  of  sale.  But  the  mofnent  the  man  began  to  totter 
under  his  burden,  or  the  female  to  pine  away,  and  assume 
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the  lack  of  a  frightful  •spectre,  the  bullet  or  knife  were  theu- 
portion ;  and  they  were  sometimes  started,  to  run  off  like 
hares,  and  to  be  shot  at  by  a  troop  of  goggled  eyed*  Arab 
soldiei^. 

Ibrahim  had  found  himself  too  weak  to  attempt  any 
movement  of  importance,  aiid  therefore  was  now  encamp- 
ed in  the  fertile  districts  of  Messenia,  with  his  soldiers 
quartered  in  different  positions,  in  order  to  get  easier  sup- 
port, and  was  waiting  until  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  fleet 
should  bring  him  reinforcements. 

Kiutahi  Pashaw  also  had  actively  continued  his  opera- 
tions, after  a  short  relapse  on  taking  Missilonghi.  He  had 
c}oiie  what  few  Pashaws  have  been  able  to  do, — kept  hi^  ar- 
my together  through  the  winter,  and  persuaded  them  to  un- 
dertake a  new  campaign,  without  first  returning  'to  their 
homes. 

He  marched  therefore,  with  10,000  men  towards  Salona, 
and  arrived  there  without  any  obstacle.  From  that  place 
the  Turks  pushed  on  towards  Athens,  and  were  considerably 
harassed  by  the  troops  of  Karraiskikis  ;  that  warrior  had 
not  the  means  of  offering  an  effectual  resistance ;  he  had 
been  so  active  however,  and  had  caused  such  immense  da- 
mage to  the  Turks  by  his  parfisan  excursions,.that  he  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  Chiefs. 

Kiutahi  employed  himself  busily  in  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  Athens  ;  establishing  a  lineof  communication  with  Egri- 
po  and  Zeituni,  and  raising  fresh  troops.  The  latter  end  of 
this  month  his  troops  began  to  appear  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
plain  of  Athens,  i^d  in  a  few  days  there  were  enough  to  take 
up  defensive  positions  near  the  town,  though  not  to  act  on 
the  offensive. 

The  Greek  (Jovemment  had  sufficient  to  occupy  its  at- 
tention ;  the  principal  ground  of  apprehension*however,  was 

*  I  hardly  kifow  a  better  .word  to  express  the  appearance  of  the  hideous 
eyes,  so  often  seen  among  tbe  Arabians  of  Ibrahim's  army.  Is  it  the  fre- 
quency of  opthalmia  alone  in  their  climate,  or  combined  with  other  causes, 
that  make  this  distortion  and  or ergrowth  of  the  organs  of  vision,  so  com- 
mon? 
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for  the  islands  of  Spetzia  and  Hydra,  which  it  was  siq^Ksaej 
with  much  reason,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack  by  the 
Turks.  There  seemed  no  other  way  of  finishii^  the  wm 
than  by  destroying  these  two  islands,  where  the  whole  ma- 
ritime strength  of  Greece  existed,  and  then  to  blockade  Aa- 

poli  by  land  and  sea. 

Hydra  it  was  determined  should  be  defended,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  by  many,  that  it  would  be  attacked,  as  K 
might  ruin  the  Turkish  expedition ;  being  very  rocky  and 
steep  on  all  sides  and  with  but  few  hindiog  places  ;  b^ 
well  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  filled  with  a 
population  who  would  fight  like  she-tigers  for  their  homec;,  k 
could  make  a  more  desperate  resistance  peiiiaps,  than  any 

place  in  Greeca. 

Spetzia,  on  the  contrary  it  was  thought  by  many  advisable 
to  abandon,  for  it  is  flat,  a  debarkation  can  be  eflTected  on 
any  part  of  it,  and  it  has  but  few  guns.  Its  inhabitants  were 
therefore  counselled  to  go  to  Hydra;  and  prepared  to  do  so; 
and  much  was  said  about  the  love  and  concord  of  the  Spet- 
ziotes  and  Hydriotes,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  Tipea©  two 
islands  are  situated  within  twenty  mUcs  of  each  other ;  they 
are  both  inhabited  by  people  of  Albanian  descent,  who  have 
the  same  dress,  manners,  prejudices,  and  occupations  ;  there 
is  no  other  distinguishable  difference  between  them,  thm 
that  one  is  bom  in  Spetzia,  and  wears  a  handkerehief  tied 
around  his  cap ;  while  the  other  is  bom  in  Hydra,  and  wears 
none.  But  there  is  so  important  a  difference,  that  they  dis- 
like, and  are  jealous  of  one  another  ;  wlVL  not  intermarry  or 
associate  together  on  free  and  friendly  terms ;  they  are  for- 
ever Hydriotes  and  Spetziotes. 

As  it  was  suspected  the  whole  forCe  of  Turkey  would  be 
turned  against  Hydra,  it  w«ts  resolved  to  send  four  tfiousand 
Roumeliote  soldiers  there,  to  assist  in  the  defence  ;  aad  as 
the  Hydriotes  produced  the  money,  the  soldiers  were  easily 

procured. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  also  to  get  away  the  Roume- 
liote soldiery  from  NapoU,  and  to  pay  the  troops  which  were 
to  be  sent  against  Kiutahi  and  Ibrahim  ;  but  the  Govern- 
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went  was  nearly  pennyless»  the  crisis  was  imminent,  the  so^ 
^ters  who  had  long  been  without  pay,  demanded  not  their 
arrears,  bat  only  a  small  allowance  to  buy'  shoes  and 
bi:ead.  It  was  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  as  np  new  tax  could  be  levied ;  a  pubUc  meet- 
ing was  called  therefore  in  the  Square  at  NapoU,  to  take 
mto  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  nation* 

The  Square  was  filled  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  peo- 
ple stood  all  eager  expectation  to  know  what  was  wanted  of 
them  ;  when  one  Genadios,  a  schoolmaster,  and  man  of 

* 

some  learning,  began  to  address  them.  He  stated  the  course 
the  revolution  had  taken  ;  called  to  mind  the  enthusiasm 
and  union  of  feeling  which  existed^ in  its  cpmmencement  ; 
dwelt  on  the  present  depressed  state  of  affairs,,  aiid  lowering 
prospects  of  their  beloved  Greece ;  and  called  upon  them  by 
every  thing  dear,  to  coine  forth  in  th^  hour  of  commcm  suf-^ 
ferii^  and  danger,  and  throw  in  their  substance.  Then  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  he  threw  down  his  purse,  saying, 
**  there  is  my  all,  I  give  it  to  my  country  as  freely  as  I  would 
to  my  child,  and  I  promise  to  serve  any  one,  in  any  occupa- 
tion for  a  year,  and  pay  the  whole  salary  into,  the  public 
chest."  The  effect  of  his  patriotic  speech  was  astonishing — 
the  crowd  were  moved  to  tears,  and  seemed  more  awaken* 
edto  a  seiise  of  their  duty,  than  they  had  been  by  the  nume- 
rous ancl  urgent  appeals  and  proclamations  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment.  Many  voices  were  raised  offering  their  money,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  Commission  from  the  peo* 
pie,  to  receive  the  gifts ;  a  Secretary  was  named  to  record 
them ;  and  every  man's  name  called  out  with  the  sum  annex- 
ed to  it. 

Other  speakers  rose,  and  die  feeling  was  kept  up  all  day ; 
there  was  a  rush  to  s^e  who  should  get  in  their  offering 
first,  and  each  one  courted  the  shout  of  applause,  which 
burst  from  the  crowd,  when  the  sum  given,  wa^s  supposed  to 
be  large,  i^  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  donor.  The 
public  excitement  forced  the  Chiefs  and  rich  men  to  come 
forward,  though  unwillindy;  and  a  scornful  laugh  was  rais*' 
ed  as  their  names  were  called  out.    . 

42 
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But  a  different  shout,  abunt  of  eathunastic mp^kmm&  fot- 
iowed  the  announceivent  of  the  message  of  Prince  BeoW' 
trius  Ipselanti ;  he  had  no  money  he  said^  hot  he  aent  tks 
gold  scabbard  andtrimaiingsof  hisswoidybegga^tfaat  tfef 
might  be  kept  in  deposit,  till  he  should  gel  a  thwand  pias- 
tres to  redeem  them  with. 

Toward  evening,  Genadios  again  came  fiMimad,  wnA 
proposed  that  every  able  bodied  man  shoold  ann,  and 
march  against  the  enemy  ;  and  that  all  the  horses  in  tk 
places  should  be  taken  for  the  puUic  service-  ^  and  if  ai^ 
ofthe  rich  refuse,'' said  he,  "^  let  ustake  them  by  ibroei.'^  JSs 
words  seemed  to  be  hw  to  the  pe(^,  for  instanljy  the 
Captains  and  soldiery  began  to  run  off  in  every  dmetion, 
and  soon  relumed  leading  in  the  horses  iit  aU  die  piindfia)' 
men^  who  were  obliged  to  ^ve  them  up.  Zairais  the  Paesi- 
dent  had  anticipated  them ;  for  his  house  bemg  near  die 
Square,  the  words  of  Genadios  had  be«i.lieaR^  and  three 
siqpetb  Arabian  coursers  were  brou^l  forward  in  the  name 
of  the  President. 

The  next  day  the  excitement  continued*  and  eontxSMdons 
poured  in  ;  the  scddiers  gave  their  ornaments^  die  women 
sent  jewels,  and  even  the  children  were  anxious  to  have 
their  names  called  out  among  the  contributors. 

The  third  day  Genadios  collected  the  schoiarB  fitmi  all  the 
schools,  and  paraded  them  in  the  puMic  square ;  he  then  ad* 
dressed  the  people,  appealed  to  th^  feelings  as  m^i,  as  fa- 
thers, if  they  could  withhold  their  money  when  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  such  as  those  presoit^  in 
every  part  of  their  country  were  aboirt  to  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  for  want  of  means  to  defend  them.  Then 
the  children,  who  had  been  instructed  to  act  their  pert,  all 
cried  out,  ^  save — oh !  save  us  from  the  Turks." 

By  such  means  did  this  modem  Tyhaeus  ccmtriveto 
raise,  and  keep  up  an  excitement,  which  spread  to  many 
towns,  and  produced  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  sup- 
ply of  public  wants. 

The  Government  was  obliged  to  turn  its  attention  riso  to 
another  evil,  which  had  increased  to  such  ui  extent,  as  to 
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be  the  cause  of  infinite  vexation  to  their  own  people,  and 
the  source  of  more  scandal  and  dbuse  irom'abroad,  thteiil 
afl  other  causes  put  together — ^the  piracies  daily  committed 
on  this  high  sea. 

Tliere  is  scarcely  a  pait  of  the  world  that  holds  out 
giuter  &cihties  afid  inducements  to  fnracy  than  die  Archi- 
pefaigo ;  the  isiaiids  are  sprinkted  about  at  a  ehort  distance 
fh»i  6aeh  other ;  theypre^nt  points  from  which  the  ap-^ 
proadi  of  vessels  can  be  discovered  at  a  long  distance  ; 
they  abound  with  little  bays  and  indentations  of  the  coast, 
HI  which  boats  may  be  (Secured,  and  caverns  where  men 
may  conceal  diemsdves  ;  the  calms  which  prevail  so  often, 
leave  naarchant  vessels  lyk^  <^iHiipletely  at  the  mercy  of 
boats ;  and  the  inhabitanti^  o(  the  islands,  are  as  active  et- 
pert  sailors,  as  those  of  any  nation.  These  ctiiiises,  atid  the 
v?aiit  of  an  effid^t  €rdvemtoieht,  always  made  this  sea  the 
resort  t>f  piratiss,  ih  a  gi^ater  of  less  degree. 

J^t  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  the  entire 
lemoval  of  all  police  or  governmental  authority,  and  the 
increasiitg  pbtefty  df  a  lai^  clkss  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
au^eitted  the  evil.  Commerce  Was  entirely  at  a  stand ; 
their  vessels  lay  motiontesi^  at  their  anchors,  mbitth  after 
month)  imd  year  after  year ;  their  rigging  was  dropping  to 
{Mdoes  ;  their  boats  lay  rotting  on  the  beach ;  and '  the  sail- 
ors were  prevented  from  going  abroad,  by  the  wants  of 
their  hatf  naked,  and  hungry  wives  and  children.  Many  of 
them  began  to  plunder  vessels,  and  were  successful ;  their 
cottipaiiioBs  saw  their  success,  and  imitated  their'example, 
till  piracy  became  the  oiily  occupation  of  thousands.  They 
feohd  HtM  they  w^re  nearly  free  from  danger  in  the  com- 
mission of  it,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  to  take  them  ; 
though  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war  of  France, 
England,  and  Austria,  were  continually  on  the  look  out,  al- 
ways pmrsuing,  but  seldom  catchii^  them.  It  was  not  un- 
commem  fbr  a  frigate  after  a  hard  chase  of  a  pirate,  to  cut 
her  off  fr6m  every  chance  of  escape,  and  force  her  into  a 
bay,  fixHn  which  there  was  no  outlet ;  the  barges  would 
thai  be  mi^ned,  and  sent  in  to  bring  out  the  pirate ;  but  not 
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a  vessel,  nor  boat,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  one,  was  to 
be  seen ;  there  was  no  creek  or  outlet  by  which  she  coaU 
have  esc^>ed  ;  where  was  she,  for  she  certainly  had  cons 
inhere;  had  the  Greeks  lugged  her  off  masts  and  all,  into  the 
mountains?  Itwasfor  a  long  time  a  mystery  ;  they  did  not 
know  that  the  Greeks  would  puU  out  the  plugs  of  their-Uttfe 
vessel,  tumble  overboard,  and  paddle  €m  riuMe  like  water 
dogs,  and  let  her  sink  to  the  bottom,  which  was  not  vesy 
deep.  They  would  then  watch  in  the  caves,  till  they  saw 
the  astonished  Europeans  retire  ;  and  the  moment  the  fri- 
gate was  well  under  weigh;  they  would  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ter, dive,  one  after  another,  till  they  had  thrown  all  the  bal- 
last stones  out  of  their  sunken  bai^,  and  thus  lighten  ber,  un- 
til she  would  rise  to  the  surface ;  wh^i  they  would  li^t 
her,  and  row  away  to  seek  more  spoil. 

But  they  were  sometimes  taken  by  the  Eknropeans,  in 
spite  of  all  their  skill  and  cunning,  and  their  capture  serv- 
ed only  to  harden  them  in  their  course  ;  for  instead  of  bemg 
strung  up  at  the  yard-arm  as  they  expected,  they  were  sent^ 
to  Malta  or  other  places  to  be  tried,  and  were  always  acqmt- 
ted ;  for  murder  could  never  be  proved  against  them,  and  the 
courts '  would  not  condemn  them  to  death  for  mere  piracjf  ! 
Jfot  one  pirate  was  executed  publicly  m  the  Archipelago.  In- 
stead of  cruising  among  the  islands,  with  the  carcasses  of 
half  a  dozen  pirates  swinging  at  their  yard-arms  in  ierrorem 
to  the  rest,  the  foreign  ships  of  war  merely  burnt  the  pirate 
boats,  and  the  men  escaped.  What  was  the  burning  of 
their  boats  to  them  ?  They  could  steal  another ;  or,  as  eve- 
ry Greek  sailor  knows  how  to  build  a  vegfsel,  from  her  keel 
to  her  topmast,*  they  would  get  upon  a  woody  coast,  and 

*  Almost  every  Greek  sailor  is  capable  of  being  a  shipbuilder,  and  it  is 
aarprising;  to  see  the  skill  and  ing;enuity  which  they  exhibit.  I  hare  been 
assured  that  some  of  their  most  beautiful  vessels,  that  are  known  to  all 
mariners  as  the  finest  specimens  of  g^raceful  modelling  and  syttmetricil 
construction,  were  built  by  men  calling  themselves  master  workmen,  but 
who  did  not  know  the  common  principles  of  Mathematics.  I  wa»  once 
going  along  the  beach  in  the  tittle  retired  island  of  Scopelus,  and  iny  at-* 
tention  was  attracted  to  a  long  and  beautifully  shaped  boat,  nearly  finiflH 
td.    I  approached,  and  found'  only  one  maot  squatting  beside  her  on  bii 
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imth  a  rude  axe,  a  saw,  and  their  knives,  in  a  few  days 
complete  a  boat ;  force  a  Papas  or  Priest,  to  come  and 
sprinkle  her  with  holy  water,  and  to  pray  for  her  success; 
and  away  they  woidd  go,  in  a  boat  so  fleet,  that  few  barges 
cotdd  overtake  her. 

Prom  this  security,  from  Ae  ease  with  which  foreign 
merchant  vessels  yielded  themselves  up,  and  the  profit  de- 
rived firom  it,  the  business  became  so  common,  that  pirates' 
swarmed  upon  every  part  of  the  Archipelago.  It  soon  be- 
came notorious,  and  concealment  i^as  hardly  necessary ; 
there  was  no  authority  in  the  islands,  even  among  the  inha- 
bitants who  were  well  disposed,  to  punish  the  offenders ; 
and  their  spoil  was  brought  in,  and  sold  in  the  markets* 
There  is  no  question  but  if  this  had  happened  at  first,  the 
good  among  the  community  would  have  put  down  the  free- 
booters ; — ^but  the  evil  had  come  on  so  insensibly,  that  it  was 
incurable ;  the  pirate  lived  known  and  secure,  and  had  pow-^ 
er  and  associates  enough  to  make'him  dangeroiis. 

Afler  this,  flocked  in  a  crowd  of  outcast  ragamuffins 
fnoni  all  quai^ters ;  Ragusians,  Sicilians,  Maltese,  &c.   in- 

heeb,  eatiog  biaeait  and  olires.  I  asked  him,  where  the  builders  frere  ? 
*  F.yal  %tf*At,^  replied  he  ;  be  was  building  her  alone.  I  looked  round  for 
bis  tools,  but  not  seeing^  them,  asked  hin^  where  his  scale  and  compasses' 
were.  The  man  stared  ;  I  found  he  did  not  know  Gunter's  scale,  from  a 
gridiron,  and  resolved  to  wait  and  see  bim  resume  his  work.  After  he  had 
finished  his  oUtos,  wiped  his  mustachios,  and  crossed  himself  three  times  ; 
he  got  up,  examined  bis  little  red  cross,  and  piece  of  garlic,  which  be 
had  nailed  on  the  bow  of  bis  boat,  to  keep  off  the  devil,  and  all  other  eyil 
spirits,  and  finding  all  well,  he  resulted  his  tools.  He  had  a  rude  aie ; 
a-  block  of  wood  with  a  handle  drove  into  it,  for  a  mallet ;  another  icsl^u- 
ment  which  he  called  a  saw,  but  which  to  me  seemed  wondrously  like  a 
notched  iron  hoop ;  and  his  dividers  were  formed  by  a  piece  of  oak  wood  , 
split  half  way  up,  with  a  wedge  to  push  up  and  down,  to  open  or  sbut'the 
arms :  one  of  the  split  ends  he  would  dip  into  a  composition  of  brick 
dust  and  spittie,  to  shew  me  how  well  it  would  describe  a  circle  ;  but  his 
principal  instrument,  and  with  which  he  could  cut,  plane,  and  mortise,  and 
which  he  wore  in  bis  girdle,  was  a  long,  well  tempered  knife.  1  went  off, 
thinking  about  Daedalus  and  Archimedes  ;  and  as  I  turned  round  to  look 
again  at  the  graeefaUy  modelled  boat,  which  the  old  man  had  shaped  out, 
I  wondered  where  he  got  his  ideas  of  beauty  and  proportion,  or  if  he  had 
trwc  heard  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles. 
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craifli^  the  aumber,  and  aMing  outngei  iirinck  the  Gredv 
never  ImkI  practised.    But  still,  by  far  the  greater  nnwlnpi 
of  pirateSi  always  have  been  Gredks, 

Tlwy  wentgeoeraHy  in  long  narrow  boalflp  cdkd  MRsU* 
coti  f  carrying  a  great  spread  of  camFiflS,    and  puDiiig 
fioos  twenty  to  thirty  oars ;  hence  they  coold  mem  ^th 
speed  with  the  wind,  or  in  a  calis.    They  have  goDerdljr 
-thirty  (H*  forty  men  on  board,  armed  with  mtiaketa,  piatab, 
and  yataghans ;  some  of  the  boats  are  higer,  and  carry  a 
swivel  or  smaD  cannon  on  their  bows,  and  a  greater  nmaber 
of  men.    They  wait  until  they  see  a  vessel  becalmed,  aad 
then  approach,  and  frighten  her  crow  into  sobnusnoo ;  or  - 
if  any  symptoms  of  resistance  were  shewn,  they  Would 
caD  in  odier  mistiooes  to  overpower  them.    When  they  gA 
on  board,  they  commence  {dondering,  and  seldom  ftuah,  un- 
til notUng  vahiable  is  left.    They  often  threaten,  aad  some- 
tinses  idmse  the  crew,  la  order  to  make  them  leU  where  the 
money  u  hid ;  but  they  do  not  died  blood  uatess  in  %ht ; 
there  can  only  two  or  three  cases  of  murder  be  shewn  Bstis- 
iactorify,  to  have  occurred,*  aad  m  all  those  casesi  fbr^gn-. 
ers  were  among  the  pirates. 

This  kind  of  piracy  had.rendered  comtnunication  between 
the  islands  difficult,  and  many  sincere  exertions  were  made 
by  Government  to  put  it  down ;  and  there  wants  no  other 
fitct  to  show  thirt  it  was  not  a  general  system,  dian  to  say ,  that 
the  Greeks  as  a  people  steered  more  diretily  frdm  thtst  ptrdt- 
cieSf  than  any  other  nation.  The  coasting  trade,  and  Kttle  in- 
tercourse which  must  constantly  be' kept  up,  was  rendered 
uncertain  and  insecure ;  One  could  not  cross  from  island  to 
island,  without  being  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  many  6f  tiie 
coasters  were  obfiged  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 

•  Two  EdglUh  sentlemeh  of  my  acquaiaUnce,  couins  down  fttMn  iht 
Goir  of  ealamis,  were  attacked  at  noon  day  by  a  boat,  in  plaio  «^f  df 
Hydrt ;  they  gave  op  etery  thii^  with  a  good  grtioo.  fading  qo  vio- 
lence intended,  Mr.  K n  begged  for  his  tratch.  it  being  taluable  to 

^.  u  •  fiimity  piece ;  they  gave  it  to  him,  aho  m  piAoU  to  defend  Wm- 
withlStT  '*******"•  Enconnged  by  this,  he  tfaid  il  Was  htttd  to  be  left 
pan.e.  to  N.^JoH  '  *""*  ^*  ^'"^^''  "^''"*^  ^^"  ^^*  •«^"«*  <^  W  ^ia  ex- 
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phrat«%  «»f pay  fiir tha  pmiliege  of  gaB% clear.  Theyatill 
pi^servedieirdbuu^h feelings;  a  Hydfiotawouki  plunder 
a  Baooftey  but  nethkig  wouU  induce  him  to  take  any  thing 
fiomabrodier  islander;  he  would  as  soon  neglect  to tiim 
tile  lamps  which  ia  every  Greek  vessel,  pirate  cht  not»^cooli* 
quafiy  bunis  b^Cbare  the  pictui^  of  the  holy  Yiigin ;  or  think 
of  going  to  phmder  a  foreign  vessel^  without  first  devupitiy 
crossing,  himself  aod  prw^ing  for  success. 

But k waisiiot  finom  tl^  smdU fry, that  fore^ vessels  saf- 
fered  most ;  the  greatest  oi^iy  was  made  against  those 
Instgett  yasseliE^  brigsy  and  schooners^  which  saving  imder  the 
Gradk  fla^  audit  was  saki  \idth  the  Gommtssiofi^of  the  €k»- 
vemmest^  ^hindered  indiscriaunately  vessels  of  all  nations, 
ufider  pretence  of  looking  for  Tuikishprqierty*  There  is  no 
doubt  but  many  outrageous  roU>eries  were  €omnnttedin 
this  wsay,  and  that  tpo»  by  vessels  holding  regular  Conmus- 
skms  fixyn:  Goi^mment ;  many  of  the  Captains  diq»layed  a 
cupidity  and  acriminal  neglect  of  tfieir  sacred  duty  aapa^ 
triots;  naoty  an,  instance  was  th^re^  of  e^t  or  ten  vessels 
beii^  onlered  to  sea  to  block  a  Turkidi  port,  and  not  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them  everiqppearing off  it;  the  rest 
would  go  upon  the  more  profitable  business  of  making  pri- 
zes. They  finind  very  many  vessels,  Austrian,  Erench,  and 
English,  engaged,  by  the  Pashaw  of  Egypt  and  by  the  Sul* 
tan,  carrying  supphes  of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  the 
Toridsh  fortresses  and  amues.;  others  Mrere  bringing  ma. 
cUnes,  warlike,  and  of  all  kinds,  from  London  and  Marseil- 
les, to  the  Pashaw  of  Egypt ;  these  latter  the  Greeks  coukl 
not  make  prizes  of,  because  the  Lena  otJfation^  did  not  per- 
mit them  ;  their  fii^,  the  Christian  flag,  covered  the  jHDper- 
ty  of  the  Turk! 

It  was  notvalways  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain  die 
Austrian  vessels,  which  they  found  steering  directly  from 
Constanttmqple  or  AHexaadria^  to  Navarino,  loaded  with' 
powder  and  ball :  the  papers  could  not  alvrays  be  found,  the 
legal  proof  could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  then  some  becU»' 
ing  Captain  of  a  frigate  was  often  near,  to  **  damn  the  Greek 
r^tU^  and  make  them  relinquish  their  prey. 
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After  all,  after  we  have  given  to  many  of  the  Greek  Cv^ 
tains  and  sailors  the  name  that  they  deserve — greedy  pi- 
rates*  if  the  subject  is  examined,  it  will  be  foond  dmt  die 
number  of  piracies  actuaUy  committed,  is  infinitely  smailer 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  look  critically  at  the  accoiiDt9 
which  are  so  carefully  blazed  abroad,  and  they  will  be  foond, 
many  of  them,  to  have  their  origin  in  the  Gazettes  of  Ykn- 
na,  or  the  Oriental  Spectator.    And  of  those  outrages  reat 
ly  committed,  many  were  jtat  acts  of  relrdnUion  ;  yes  !  the 
phmderings,  abuses,  and  bastinadoes,  suffered  by  many  Eu^ 
ropean  sea  Captains,  were  often  the  meet  rewaid  of  the 
base  spirited  poltroon,  who  sold  himself  for  gold  to  serve 
the  Turks  ;  and  engaged  indirectly  in  the  war  of  extermina-' 
tion,  against  a  Christian  people,  struggling  for  their  liberty, 
their  religion,  and  their  existence. 

The  Greek  Government  showed  every  disposition  to  as^ 
sbt  the  foreign  vessels  of  vmr  to  suppress  these  piracies 
and  abuses  ;  and  by  enactment  it  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  all  vessels  which  should  be  found  at  sea,  anned,  except 
they  were  furnished  with  proper  papers  authoriauig  them 
to  cruise,  and  countersigned  by  the  Admiral ;  and  it  declar-^ 
ed  all  such  vessels  pirates.  Foreign  vessels  therefore  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  discrinunating,  and  all  the  licenced  crui- 
sers being  registered,  abuses  might  be  detected^ 

In  order  further  to  prevent  abuses,  the  following  articler 
was  inserted  in  the  same  act  of  Crovemment.  ^  Art  6.  And 
"  whatever  vessel  under  a  neutral  flag,  carrying  contraband 
"  warlike  stores,  shall  be  taken  by  a  Greek  cruiser,  duly  pnv 
*^  vided  with  a  commission  according  to  the  2d  Article  of 
''  this  act,  she  shall  be  brought  without  delay  before  the  Ma- 
"  rine  Court  for  trial,  and  judgment.  But  if  the  Captors  be- 
"  fore  bringing  her  to  ^he  Court,  or  before  the^  decision  of 
*^  the  Court  is  pronounced,  shall  lay  hands  upon  the  caigo^ 
"  steal  or  waste  it,  or  injure  the  vessel,  her  sailors,  or  any 
*'  one  on  board ;  not  only  shall  they  lose  their  commissiofff 
''  but  be  held  as  pirates,  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  in  that 
"  case  provided." 

But  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
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ment,  and  the  presence  of  the  fleets  of  every  maritime  coun- 
try in  the  Archipelago,  the  piracies  continued,  continue, 
and  will  continue,  until  order  and  an  efficient  Government 
shaD  be  established  in  Greece.  Until  commerce  shall  re- 
same  its  natural  channel,  and  emplojrment  be  given  to  the 
sailors,  the  seas  will  be  insecure.  These  men  will  not  sit 
tamely  still,  and  pine  in  want  with  their  families,  when  a 
bold  stroke  at.a  Frank  vessel,  would  put  them  in  possession 
of  plenty ;  they  are  too  skilful  not  to  devise  {Jans  of  es- 
C9fing  pursuit,  and  too  daring  not  to  brave  the  necessary 
danger. 

The  FV>reign  Consuls  established  in  the  different  ports 
(who  are  Greeks  by  descent,)  might  have  contributed  to 
suppress  the  growdi  of  piracy ;  but  unfi[>rtunately,  these  men 
are  among  the  very  meanest  and  worst  of  the  Greeks. 
They  are  generally  Catholics,  (for  many  famiUes  embraced 
that  religion  during  the  rule  of  the  Venetians  over  Greece,) 
and  true  ta  the  spirit  of  their  dogmas,  they  hate  their  bre- 
thren as  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  prefer  Maho- 
metanism  to  it  '  Besides,  these  Consuls  were  generally  se- 
lected from  among  the  trading  class  of  Greeks, — a  cringing, 
double  dealing  set,  who  disgrace  their  country  by  their 
frauds ;  and  by  being  most  known  abroad,  stamp  their  own 
.  character  on  that  of  the  nation. '   ^ 

These  Consuls  so  far  from  attempting  to  put  down  pira- 
cies, were  often  indirectly  concerned  in  them  ;  and  many  of 
them  grew  richer  upon  the  spoil. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PfteetJmg$  ^  Umkm PmMhmm—AUtmfU  ^pen^raUUu 
Dkttia  of  Mama— h  rtpyUtJ^Kimimkicmtmms  ike  SUg< 
rf  AthtnM'-'BaitU  cf  Gmidturi-^Col.  Fmoier  wHk  tkeJR^^ 
lart  i$  beaim—Kiulalu  takts  tkt  lower  Tornn  of  Aikema— 
Greeke  shii  themtelvee^miluAaropoUB—Actim  Uimeen 
the  TWiuA  omd  Greek  Flute— Enenis  m  lAe  mmOhs  of 
Sepiomber  md  OcioUr. 

Tflt  united  Egyfidm  and  Turkuh  armies  havi^  aooom- 
I^ulied  tbe  destraction  of  Misalooghit  had  no  loqger  any 
oooifldOQ  object :  Ibrahim  therefore,  with  his  shattered  ar- 
my iwepared  to  return  to  the  Pekpcmessiis ;  and  Kiutahi  to 
prepare  for  fouahing  the  conquest  of  RoumeUaby  talung 
Athens. 

Ibrahim  had  arrived  safely  at  Trqiohtza,  before  Colocotro- 
ni  who  was  4^niMBng  himself  in  the  moontains  with  a  few 
followers,  heard  any  thing  about  it  The  Puhaw  rested  but 
very  few  days  at  TripoUtxa,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the 
surrounding  country  for  his  army  to  subsist  ij^xm,  and  mardh 
ed  South  intending  to  pass  by  the  smaller  defies  to  Mess^ua. 
After  passing  some  weeks  there,  he  returned,  and  again  com- 
menced hostilities ;  but  his  success  was  confined  to  the  burn- 
ing several  little  villages  and  making  some  slaves ;  arriving  at 
the  mountains  near  Mistra,  he  was  met  by  Niketas,  and  a  severe 
skirmishing  took  place ;  enough  to  make  Ibrahim  conclude  it 
was  unsafe  to  penetrate  farther.  He  returned  therefore  to  Tri- 
politza,  virreaking  his  vengeance  upon  the  captives  he  bad  ta- 
ken, torturing  and  putting  them  to  death.  AtTripolitzahaving 
made  fresh  preparations,  he  marched  vnth  a  lai^e  force  to- 
ward Mistra,  but  he  found  himself  still  more  stoutly  oppos- 
ed here.  The  indefatigable  Niketas  had  watched  his  mo- 
tions, and  threw.himself  in  Us  viray,  sending  off  news  to  Co- 
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tocotroni,  who  with  Coliopolos,  and  about  two.thousand  men, 
eame  running*  to  his  assistance.  No  important  affair  took 
place  ;  but  Ibrahim  suffered  from  the  little  bands  who  lurk- 
ed in  every  place  about  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  wouki 
aflford  them  security. 

Ibrahim  Pashaw  then  marched  to  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Morea,  where  he  remained  some  weeks  recruiting  his  men 
after  their  fatigues,  and  preparing  for  new  operations.  All 
the  Province  of  Messenia  was  his ;  he  had  laid  waste  and 
ruined  the  whole  of  the  Southern  part  of  Arcadia ;  and  his 
possession  of  Tripolitza  ensured  him  that  Province  ;  there 
was^  therefore  only  the  Province  of  Maina  for  him  to  subdue, 
upon  that  depended  Laconia ;  and  these  two  his,  all  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Morea*  were  secure  to  him. 

But  how  to  possess  himself  of  Maina  was  the  diffi<mlty  ; 
that  Province  is  rough  and  un^  for  the  motions  of  a  regular 
army ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  defended  by  the  lofty  Southern 
ridge  of  Taygetus,  and  its  inhabitants  are. the  most  warlike, 
and  accustomed  to  arms,  of  any  Province  in  the  Morea ; 
they  had  never,  it  is  true,  distinguished  themselves  abroad 
(as  they  say,)  that  is  out  of  their  own  district,  for  they  are  too 
selfish,  to  care  much  about  the  struggle  of  the  common  coun* 
try,  unless  it  interfered  with  themselves  particularly ;  but  it 
was  certain  from  their  turbulent  habits  while  formerly  under 
the  Turks,  that  they  would  make  a  desperate  resbtance,  if 
their  country  was  invaded. 

Ibi^m  had  aboutfourteen  thousand  effective  soldiers 
left,  including  all  his  garrison,  although  he  had  not  yet  re* 
ceived  all  his  expected  supplies  from  Egypt.  He  prepared 
to  march  against  Maina  with  eight  thousand  of  his  disciplin- 
ed troops,  and  sent  round  some  of  his  vessels  into  the  Gulf 
of  Messenia,  to  co-operate  by  water.  He  went  in  person 
ftom  Calamata,  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  ridge  of 
mountains  which  he  had  to  pass ;  and  the  next  day  moved 
forward  with  his  army.  The  fleet  had  been  directed  to  sail 
up  along  the  shore  of  Maina,  and  make  demonstrations  of 
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knding  men,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Greekf 
from  the  real  point  of  attack. 

Tlie  army  poshed  on  East  finom  Calamata,  and  arrmi^  on 
the  4th  at  the  Yoot  of  the  moontaioflt  found  every  pashkm 
occopied  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  built  up  their  yfede  stone 
breastw(»ks,  and  were  lying  down  behind  them,  wUb  tbeir 
kn^  guns  sticking  out  finom  every  crevice.    Ibrahim  how- 
ever, determined  to  attack  them,  and  his  men  advanced 
with  ccMisiderable  spirit,  but  were  at  once  driven  back  wfaea 
the  fire  began  to  flash  finom  the  little  walls,  for  each  shot 
was  deliberately  aimed,  and  took  eflfect    The  Arabs,  liow- 
ever,  were  again  brought  up,  but  uselessly  ;  they  could  not 
injure  the  Greeks,  and  were  driven  back  every  time  with 
kiss  :  new  points  of  attack  were  son^t,  and  the  day  spent 
in  various  attempts  to  dislodge  the  Greeks  tH*  torn  tbdr  po- 
sitions, but  it  was  vras  unavailing;  the  attack  comj^etelyiail- 
ed,  with  a  loss  of  about  four  hundred  men.    The  G^reeks 
were  under  the  direction  of  Anastaaius  Mavronuchalis,  and 
four  or  five  Chiefs  who  had  hastily  gathered  together  aboiit 
two  thousand  men  ;  their  loss  vras  cmly  about  twenty. 

Ibrahim  still  resolutely  bent  on  penetrating  the  Province, 
kept  his  positions  in  fi*ont  of  the  Greeks ;  and  on  the  5th,  em- 
bariied  1500  men  to  be  landed  a  few  miles  below,  and  thence 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  to  turn  up  the  country  to  the  left, 
and  endeavour  to  take  the  Greek  pointion  in  the  rear.  This 
move  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  Greeks ;  the  landing  was  made 
uno[qx>sed,  because  unexpected ;  and  the  troops  penetrated 
to  Tzimora,  before  they  met  any  opposition. 

But  the  news  had  spread  like  wild  fire  through  the  cood- 
try,  and  all  armed :  Constantine,  the  brotfier  of  Petro  Mav- ' 
romichalis,  was  there  collecting  soldiers,  to  reinforce  die  ar- 
my which  had  repelled  the  attack  at  Arnuro  the  day  bef(»e. 
He  ran  therefore  to  the  barriers  with  his  few  soldierB,  and 
was  foUowed  by  a  crowd  of  peasantry.  The  whcde  countiy 
was  aroused,  and  resembled  a  disturbed  hornet's  nest ;  tbe 
Spartan  blood  seemed  to  be  up,  for  hundreds  of  women 
came  on  with  the  men,  lugging  great  muskets,  and  with  a 
yataghan  and  pistols  stuck  in  their  girdles.    An  obstinate 
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straggle  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  barriers,  and  the  Greeks 
drove  back  the  Turks  from  them. 

The  neji  morning  bemg  still  more  numerous,  they  sallied 
forth,  attacked  the  Turks,  drove  them  from  their  poations, 
and  forced  them  back  toward  their  vessels.  Another  at- 
tack was  here  made,  and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  re-em- 
bark in  haste  after  losing  about  five  hundred  men. 

The  same  day  Ibrahim  made  an  attack  upon  Armiro,  but 
was  repulsed  completely  ;  and  finding  that  Colocotroni,  to 
whom  the  Mainotes  had  written  for  help,  had  arrived  vdth 
2500  men  under  Iatrak<^  Meietopolo,  and  Petzimana,  he  re- 
tired to  Calamata,  and  reUnquished  all  hope  of  penetrating 
Maina  upon  that  side.   *  ' 

From  Cal^amata  he  moved  slowly  up,  and  passing  the  de- 
files entered  again  into  Arcadia,  and  sent  his  cavalry  into 
every  part  of  the  level  country  to  destroy  any  village  that 
m^t  have  escaped  former  ravaging,  and  to  drive  away  the 
peasantry  who  might  have  come  down  firom  their  moua- 
tain  retreats  during  his  absence. 

He  spent  the  month  principally  in  this  work  of  des- 
truction;  he  was  ofteii, opposed  by  the  difierentCapitans, 
and  harassed  considerably.  Gennaios,  the  brave  son  of 
Colocotroni,  covered  himself  with  honour  in  several  skir- 
mishes. In  one  affair  the  only  corps  of  cavalry  which 
the  Greeks  had,  consisting  of  SOOiiorse,  was  engaged  with  ^ 
the  enemy,  and  behaved  well.  Col.  Almeida,  a  Portu- 
guese officer,  commanded  the  company  of  100  vduch  was 
disciplined,  aad  with  it  charged  a  small  body  of  Arabs,  who 
threw  themselves  into  a  hollow  square,  but  were  routed  and 
cut  xxp;    Several  wedcs  passed  in  such  skirmishing. 

Ibrahim  then  marched  with  eight  thousand  men  from 
Tripolitza  Eastward,  and  crossing  the  mountains  entered 
Laconia,  probably  with  a  view  of  penetrating  Maina  finom 
the  North.  He  destroyed  on  the  route  Kastri,  Agio  Petro, 
Agio  lonni,  and  Kalara,  and  penetrated  to  Astros  upon  the 
flea-coast. '  Most  of  the  flying  viUagers  had  taken  refiige  in 
this  jdace,  which  is  a  little  p^ainsula  of  high  land,  and  upon 
which  vras  a  then  unfinished  fortification,  building  by  one 
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ZaphiiropokM*  who  waxing  rich  firom  the  guftiii^  ot  thoic 
•boot  him,retohredonbaiUii4(aca8lle,bywfakdiiiieu»iie 
aught  exerciae  sway  over  the  sorroQodiugpitmDoei 

Into  this  pkce,  Niketas  who  had  beeo  foikmiog  BtaraUm 
like  hii  shadow,  with  about  three  hundred  aoUien,  threw 
himself  with  the  detennination  to  defend  it* 

Ibrahim,  however,  did  not  stxy  to  attack  him;  bat  divid- 
iug  hb  army  into  three  colnmns,  he  marched  vHdi  tiie  cen- 
tre one  upon  Mistra,  and  sent  one  to  the  ni^bt,  the  other  to 
the  left  along  the  sea^coast,  directiog  them  to  burn  and  de* 
stioy  every  thing  on  their  vray.  This  they  esecnted  eflec- 
tnal^,  ^wyni'^  many  villages,  the  principal  of  vriiich  were 
Yrachova,  and  Prasto.  But  the  centre  cohnmi  meelii^ 
vrith  considerable  resistance  in  the  mountains,  the  {dan  was 
defeated  and  the  army  reunited  before  Astros. 

Niketas  had  in  the  mean  time  got  soflkaent  remfinnce* 
ments  to  defend  the  place  ;  and  the  attack  of  Ibrahim  on 
the  16th,  thoufi^  well  fdanned,  wasrepulsed ;  nor  could  he 
by  any  stratagem  get  possession  of  the  fdace,  wbich  would 
have  been  a  most  impcwtant  position  for  him.  Hethenre- 
traced  Us  steps  to  the  Province  of  Arcadia,  and  altered 
Tripolitza,  having  effected  the  destructiMi  of  most  of  the 
villages  m  the  district  of  Laconia,  and  driven  those  inlmbit- 
ants  y9ho  escaped  finom  his  scddiery,  to  take  i^Sage  in  the 
mountains,  or  iqx>n  the  strong  places  on  the  sea-ibtNre. 

Let  us  now  look  a  Uttle  to  the  proceedipgs  of  Kiutahi  in 
the  North ;  we  have  seen  that  after  the  fell  of  IGssikm^ 
he  occqued  himself  solely  with  preparii^  for  the  siege  of 
Athens,  the  last  and  moat  important  poailioo  vdiicbhe 
vrould  have  to  take  to  give  him  command  of  all  Roumdia. 
He  v?as  detained  by  various  difficulties  in  getting  m^n,  and 
clearipg  the  routes  by  which  his  communication  with  Tbe9- 
saly  must  be  kept  up^  and  which  were  defended  by  little  bo* 
diei  of  soldiers,  acting  without  mu^  order  however,  as 
Karaidnkis  was  away. 

The  month  of  June  passed  entirdy  away  before  he  wis 
ableito  leave  Thebes,  and  it  vras  the  middle  of  Jidy  before 
his  army  assembled  in  force  upon  the  plains  of  Athens;  bis 
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Ikie  of  ponunQiiiinition  was  by  a  ehain  of  posts  to  OrqK>,  a 
Iktie  harbour  in  the  Gulf  of  Egrisso,  just  above  Maratfion. 
FVom  Qropo  he  eomlnunicated  by  water  with  Egrisso,  and 
by  the  Gkdf  of  Tatanda  with  ^ituni,  whence  his  {nincipal 
tUxea  \9ete  drawn,  and  with  Volo  ;  about  twenty  small 
vessels  were  emi^oyed  in  this  service. 

Aiedem  Athens  is  built  iq)on  the  same  spot,  wlach  Ce- 
crops  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty*four  years 
«^ce,  pitched  upon  to  found  his  colony,  and  wher&  he  built 
the  city  called  fin^  Cecropia,  and  afterwards  Athena, 
'whjich  name  k  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  a  beautiful  plain,  at  the  sloping  foot  of  Hymettus, 
«bout  seven  miles  tcom  the  Pirakis  ;  a  commodious  port,  for- 
merly connected  by  two  limg  walls  with  the  city. 

The  Acn^oUs  or  Citadel  of  Athens*  is  a  natural  fortress, 
a  vast  mass  o{  rock  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  an  eighth  in  breadth  ;  it  rises  so  precipitately  on  the 
iknith  side  that  it  is  inaccessible ;  the  Norih  is  less  so,  it 
comes  up  more  slopmg,  but  still  very  steep,  and  leaves  on 
the  top,  and  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  a  level  area  of  800  feet  in  lengt]i,and 
400  in  breadth.  This  area  is  surrounded  by  a  slight  wall  in 
those  phces  where  the  rocks  are  not  precipitous  enoii^h,  and 
this  mode  it  capaUe  of  repelling  the  assault  of  any  enemy,  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  artillery.  After  that  epoch,  it  was 
more  regularly  fortified  by  the  Venetians,  and  has  now  high- 
er walls,  batteries,  andatower.'    The  area  on  the  top  of  the 

*  The  following;  extract  (rom  ui  intercepted  letter  of  Kiatahi  Pashe w, 
•bom  his  ideu  libout  Athens.  **  The  Citadel  of  Athens  aa  is  known  to 
**  yon,  was  baiK  of  old  on  «  high  and'  inaccessible  rock ;  not  to  be  injured 
**hj9.  mine,  nor  nccessible  toassanlt.  ■■  .  It  is  most  important  be- 
*f  oanse  H  is  Ter  j  ekl,  and  from  it  went  oat  of  yore  many  famous  philoso- 
**  phers ;  it  has  works  of  art  yery  old,  which  make  Uie  learned  men  of  Ea- 
**  rope  wonder ;  and' for  this  reason,  aU  the  Earopeans  and  the  other  na- 
**  ti<tais  of  imbefieters  r^;ard  the  citadel  as  their  own  house.  And  be- 
**  cause  they  r/egard  it  as  a  plaee  of  pilgrimage  and  worship,  all  the  Enro- 
**  pemw  and  all  the  ttattons  of  iaiklels  caUed  Christians,  laboar  to  proTeat 
*'  its  being  taken  from  these  apostate  dogs.  But  we  hope  to  beat  them 
'*  with  the  assistaace  of  divine  Proridenoe,  and  the  wonder-working  pray- 
**  en  of  our  king,  the  Ruler  of  the  lurfaoe  of  the  worldi  &c.  l(o." 
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rock  of  the  Aciopolii,  if  filled  with  the  fltupendoos  rukis  cC 
those  temples  and  biiildiiigs»   which  were  the   piide   of 
Athens  when  she  was  acknowledged  the  Queen  of  Cities  ; 
but,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  descrilMng  that  ipot,  (doubt- 
less the  most  interesting  in  the  world*  to  the  ki¥er  of  clas- 
sic recollections)  the  numerous  and  copious  woiks  winich 
have  been  published  on  the  subject,  would  renderit  useless. 
The  modern  city  b  built  around  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis  or  Citadel,  and  the  houses,  about  sixteen  hundred 
in  number,  are  surrounded  by  a  slight  wall. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  commanded  by  Gourah,  a 
brave  and  determined  man,  who  for  more  than  a  year  bad 
held  the  place,  and  controlled  the  bwer  city,  and  allthePror 
▼ince  of  Attica,  the  revenue  of  which  he  a{^Htipnated  to 
himself ;  and  with  them,  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  pro^riaons 
for  the  Citadel,  enough  to  last  with  care,  a  select  ganriscM 
for  two  years.  He  had  about  800  men  in  the  Citadel,  and 
there  were  1000  in  the  lower  tovm ;  most  of  the  women 
and  children  and  useless  persons  had  been  sent  to  Salamis, 
thou^  too  great  a  number  remained  behind. 

On  arriving  before  Athens  the  first  care  of  Kiutahi  was 
to  establish  himself  m  such  position  that  he  might  act  on 
the  offensive  and  defensive  both.  He  stretched  his  lines  in 
a  way  to  accomplish  this,  if  possible  ;  and  established  seve- 
ral batteries,  from  which  he  threw  balls  and  shells  into  the 
town.  The  principal  battery  was  erected  upon  the  Muse- 
um hill,  now  called  more  commonly  Philopappus.  From 
this  he  could  fire  aCnost  point  blank  into  the  Acropolis,  and 
from  there  his  mortars  did  considerable  injury. 

The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  idle  ;  they  kept  the  can- 
non of  the  Acropolis  in  a  continual  roar,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  possibility  of  their  arresting  the  progress  of  the  ene* 
my*s  works ;  and  the  frequent  sallies  they  made,  the  daily 
skirmishes  which  took  place  on  the  plain,  and  in  the  olive 
groves  about  the  city,  by  their  various  issues  showed  that 
the  possession  of  the  country  was  still  doubtful.  Kiutahi, 
however,  with  his  characteristic  perseverance,  went  on  with 
his  operations,  and  .difficulties  seemed  only  to  roiise  ^him  to 
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greater  exertion.   But  a  more  formidable  enemy  was  gather- 
ing in  his  rear. 

The  Greek  Crovemment  had  been  labouring  very  hard  to 
establish  a  camp  in  the  rear  of  Kiutahi,  and  prevent  him 
pressing  the  siege  of  Athens.  Karraiskakis,  who  had  now 
risen  into  considerable  notice,  and  seemed  to  bid  fair  by  his 
talents  and  his  powerful,  influence  over  the  Roumeliote  sol- 
diery, to  eclipse  aU  his  brother  Chiefs,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand all  the  irregular  troops  which  should  be  raised  in  Rou- 
-melia ;  and  Colonel  Favier  with  the  regular  troops  was  to 
c<M>perate  Mdth  him  in  harassing  Kiutahi, 

The  Pashaw  had  on  the  17th  in  a  furious  attack,  made  him^ 
self  master  of  the  lower  city,  and  driven  the  Greeks  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Acropolis,  when  he  heard  that  a  force 
was  advancing  upon  his  rear :  Colonel  Favier  with  fifteen 
hundred  regulars,  accompanied  by  the  brave  band  of  Phil- 
hellenes,  composed  of  sixty  volunteer  European  officers, 
fanded  from  Saiamis.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  three 
thousand  irregulars,  commanded  by  various  Chiefs  under 
Karraiskakis,  and  all  united,  advanced  to  a  little  village  called 
Gaidari,  where  they  took  their  positions ;  the  iri'egulars  on 
each  side,  and  Favier  in  the  centre. 

The  next  morning  Kiutahi  with  six  thousand  infantr>%  and 
a  few  cavalry,  advanced  against  them^  and  proceeded  to  at- 
tack them  with  great  vigour  ;  the  Greeks  resisting  with  as 
much  resolution ;  their  little  corps  of  artillery  doing  great 
execution,  and  the  corps  of  Philhellenes  covering  itself  with 
honour,  by  daring  bravery.  The  battle  continued  five  hours» 
sometimes  more  fiiriously,  then  again  slackening :  but  in 
the  afternoon  the  Turkish  soldiers  retired  with  considerable 
loss. 

But  the  indefatigable  Eautahi,  knowing  well  that  every 
thing  depended  on  his  defeating  this  corps,  and  being  that 
very  night  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Omer  Pashaw  from 
Negropcmt,  with  eighteen  hundred  horse,. he  determined  on 
a  new  attadc. 

He  advanced  therefore  the  next  day  with  more  troops,  an 
overwhelming  cavalry,  and  an  efficient  artillery ;  and  recom- 
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menced  the  attack  with  fury.  The  Gredu  resiated  succca- 
fully  for  some  time,  and  the  regulars  by  their  conduct  in 
the  hoUest  fire,  showed  to  the  irregulars,  that  it  wasposabk 
to  stand  erect,  and  fight  with  their  bodies  exposed. 

The  Turkish  cavalry  galloped  several  times  witUn  pistol 
shot  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  their  infantry  creeping  aloiig  be- 
hind rocks,  and  in  hollows,  kept  up  a  close  fight ;  while  their 
artillery  effectually  served  with  grenades,  was  very  gaffing. 
But  the  Greeks  stood  their  ground,  notwithstandingthat  three 
of  the  four  (neces  of  light  artfllery,  .were  thrown  out  of  ac^ 
vice  ;*  nearly  a  thousand  Tuiiu  had  fieJlen  ;  when  a  Greek 
Chief,  Vassos,  fled  with  his  men,  before  a  charge  which  the 
TuriLs  made  upon  him ;  and  his  example  spreading  panic 
among  the  rest,  they  all  quit  their  position  and  ran  to  the 
hills ;  leaving  the  r^ulars  to  be  cut  up,  or  stand  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle. 

A  retreat  was  necessary,  and  credit  is  due  to  Colonel  Fa- 
vier,  not  only  for  his  bravery  during  the  day,  but  for  the 
coohiess  with  which  he  directed  his  retreaL  It  was,  it  is 
frue,  almost  a  flight ;  for  they  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
cavalry,  that  passing  through  a  village  where  they  had  de- 
posited their  wounded  the  day  before,  they  were  obl^edto 
leave  them  ;  the  horsemen  galloping  in  one  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  they  left  the  opposite  one,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
saw  the  heads  of  their  wounded  companions  diippnig  at  the 
saddle  bows  of  their  pursuers. 

Favier,  however,  effected  his  retreat  in  tolerable  order  to 

a  secure  position.t 

* 

*  These  were  toaie  of  the  lainoos  London  pore  aont  out  with  so  mnch 
porode  to  Greece — their  ixletrees  were  of  ce«t  iron,  mod  aaopped  oS, 

t  A  fewdmji  efter  this  efleir,  the  French  NaTol  Commonder  was  Ijio^  in 
the  hnrfaoar,  end  the  Torlnth  Peahew  came  on  hosrd  to  poy  him  o  eooipli- 
mentery  vinit;  and  while  sitting  in  the  cabin,  in  came  Kamisknkis,  with 
the  tame  intention,  and  ignorant  of  his  enemj  beiqg  Uiere.  The  meetipg 
was  a  singular  one — the  Gre^  Chief^  the  onljone  perhaps,  whom  the  Pfe- 
shaw  respected  and  feared — pot  hit  hand  on  his  breast,  and  made  the  custo- 
mary salnte  by  bending  the  body,  bntthe  prood  Tnrk  woaM  not  retara  it 
It  was  probacy  an  inTolvntary  act  on  the  part  of  Karraiskakia,  and  not  as 
•fterwardssaid,aprofoHionof  hoMagndae;  for  ttm  Tmk  cooid  acthnva 
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Kiatahi  returned  to  Athens  in  triumph  with  the  loss  of  on- 
ly a  very  few  men,  and  resumed  the  siege  of  the  Acropolis 
'With  redoubled  vigour ;  he  fortified  himself  in  several  posi- 
tioiis  within  the  lower  town,  and  his  army  occupied  all  the 
heights  around  that  were  of  any  importance.  With  his  present 
force  of  cavalry  he  was  secure  in  the  possession,  and  com- 
mand of  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  city.  Leaving  him 
therefore  to  continue  bombarding  and  cannonading  the  Acro- 
polis, from  which  the  cannon  of  the  Gk'eeks  answered  **  fast 
and  well,"  let  us  look  at  the  maritime  operations  of  the  two 
belligerents. 

Another  great  expedition  was  fitting  out  at  Alexandria, 
though  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  it  went  on,  seemed 
to  augur  that  the  purse  of  the  Egyptian  Satrap  waxed  low, 
and  that  his  credit  was  injured.  It  was  supposed,  however, 
by  the  Greeks,  that  this  armada,  united  with  one  fitting  out 
from  Constantinople,  was  to  fall  upon  some  vital  part  of 
Greece — Hydra  most  probably.  The  Government  there- 
fore, anxious  to  prevent  this  union,  had  with  much  difficulty 
got  a  small  squadron  to  sea,  under  the  command  of  Vice  Ad- 
mffal  Sakturis,  to  go  and  oppose  the  Constantinople  division, 
which  was  more  advanced  in  its  preparations  than  the  Alex- 
andrian. 

Sakturis,  after  sailing  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Darde- 
nelles,  steered  South  to  cover  Samos,  which  he  had  reason  to 
think  was  to  be  the  object  of  attack.  Hearing,  however, 
that  Topal  Pashaw  with  two  seventy-fours,  twenty-seven  fri- 
gates and  Corvettes,  and  seven  brigs,  had  left  the  Darda- 
nelles, he  immediately  sailed  to  meet  him.  Off  Scio  he  dis- 
covered  this  fleet ;  and  on  the  28th,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense disparity  of  force,  he  determined  at  least  to  try  to 
frighten  the  Turks  ;  and  having  Canaris  with  him  in  a  fire- 
ship,  he  was  certain  of  some  bold  attempt  being  made. 

The  wind  being  light,  it  was  some  time  before  the  two 

more  real  pride  of  soul  (hat  had  the  wild  Chief;  aad  afterwards,  to  theet- 
bortatioD  of  the  Pashaw  that  he  would  persuade  his  brother  rebels  to  sub- 
mit, and  accept  his  mercy  and  protection — '*  Protection  !**  said  Karraiskakis 
**  yo«  cannot  protect  your  own  head.asain8t  the  mandate  of  the  Porte.'* 
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itqpadroBa  raet^  when  they  conMM^irr<l  a  ifaum  and 
thoogh  nther  hvmless  canDoaade;  bal  the  wind 
gave  to  the  Greeks  tbe  windwaid,  and  the  IWfcs 
off  M  they  came  down  nearer ;  stiD  they  kqit  ia  good  cnder, 
and  a  sharp  firing  was  maintained  fcr  floaae  tine.    SnJdbat- 
ly  a  Tcssel  was  seen  to  single  out  from  the  Greek  ine,  and 
bear  directly  down  among  the  Tmkish  frigates;  itwaaCana- 
ris— every  Tork  knew  his  fire-ship  ;  the  whole  fire  of  the 
fleet  was  directed  upon  her  akme,  bat  she  advanced  fond- 
ly through  a  diower  of  baDs  toward  the  kige  sUps,  vrhoi  two 
shot  stnick  her  between  wind  and  water,  and  she  bcg^  to 
fin.    StiD  the  daring  Canaris  drove  her  on  half  nntiiifr  in 
hope  ot  gFqi|di^g  an  enemy  before  she  shoidd  g»  down  ^ 
hut  baiges  finom  the  frigates  coming  out  to  ooEt  him  off  firom 
retoming,  he  was  obliged  to  set  fire  to  his  vessel,  and  tiy  to 
escape  in  his  boat 

He  was  pursued  by  the  bei^ges,  and  obliged  to  %fat  cles- 
perately  for  ten  minutes,  losing  several  of  his  men,  and  re- 
ceiving a  wound  upon  the  head,  and  another  upon  his  arm 
before  he  could  reach  the  Greek  vessels. 

The  Turkish  fleet  showed  no  indfaiation  to  oontinne  the 
fi^t,  though  they  had  not  suflfered  much ;  the  smell  of  a 
burning  brulot  was  an  unpleasant  odour  to  the  nostrils  of 
Topal  PaduLW ;  it  reminded  him  of  the  fiite  of  two  of  his 
predecessors ;  be  vrithdrew  his  fleet  therefore,  and  steered 
for  Mitylene. 

After  remaining  here  a  few  days,  Topal  sailed  for  Coo- 
stantinople,  probably  recalled  by  an  order  of  the  Sultan, 
who  was  then  in  great  trouble,  putting  down  the  Janissaries. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

» 

Proceedings  of  Ibrahim  Pasham — Distresses  of  Greece — 
Operations  of  Kiutahi — Death  of  Gourah — Civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Greeks — Arrival  of  the  Steam  Corvette^ 
Perseverance — Continiuition  of  Siege  of  Athens — RelieV' 
ed  by  Colonel  Favitr — Expedition  of  Talanda — Judicious 
Operations  of  Karraiskakis — Disputes  about  the  place  Jor^ 
the  meeting  of  the  Jiational  Assembly. 

The  months  of  September  and  October,  passed  away 
without  any  important  military  action,  yet  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  operations  was  to  injure  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  struggle  seemed  to  be  destined  to  end 
from  gradual  exhaustion. 

Ibrahim  Pashaw  wept  about  the  M orea  like  a  destroying 
spirit ;  and  the  smouldering  villages,  the  blackened  and 
scathed  trunks  of  the  olive-trees,  the  trampled  vineyards, 
and  the  mutilated  human  bodies  in  all  stages  of  putrefac- 
tion, marked  the  route  he  had  taken  from  province  to  pro- 
vince ;  the  inhabitants  almost  invariably  fled  before  him, 
where  the  country  was  level,  and  from  the  mountains 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  homes  and  hopes.  But 
little  resistance  was  made,  and  this  httle,  was  by  the  despe- 
ration of  a  few  rude  peasants ;  or  those  brave  and  indefa- 
tigable Capitani,  who  chose  rather  to  fight  for  their  country 
than  for  pay  ;  of  these  Niketas,  and  Staikos  (called  a  fool 
for  his  headlong  courage)  were  the  principal,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  others,  had  means  of  supporting  more  than  a 
handful  of  men. 

An  awful  weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  Colocotroni 
for  what  he  did  do,  yet  a  still  greater  one,  for  what  he  did 
not  do.    His  place  of  Commander  in  Chief  gave  him 
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grett  iniliienoe ;  and  bad  he  booed  Uuiaelf  aa  mnAwboA 
oppotingtbe  enemy,  as  attending  to  bis  private  intereata  and 
party  quarrels,  an  effectual  opposition  migfat  bawe  been 
made  to  the  passage  of  IbraUm  into  many  parts,  wlijch  be 
utteriy  desohted.    He  felt  tbat  be  was  incs|Mbie  of  os^gan- 
ixing  an  army,  upon  tbe  Euit^ieaa  pbm,  or  of  commanding 
one  wben  oiganized ;  tbe.-«fore  be  would  not  encourage  dui- 
dpline.    But  he  was  a  general,  and  thought  he  must  baire 
an  army,  and  instead  of  profiting  by  the  experience  be  bad 
had,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  rude  jwldiers  to  stand  in 
lai^  bodies  before  the  bayonets  of  the  Egyptians,  instead 
of  dividing  the  Greeks  into  an  hundred  guerrilla  bands,  and 
harassing  the  enemy  by  desultory  petty  skirmishes,  which 
would  have  worried  regular  troops  to  distraction,  Coloco- 
troni  spent  his  time  in  unavailing  eflbrts  to  cirflect  hige  bo- 
dies of  men,  who  might  give  the  semblance  at  least  of  an 
army. 

But  there  were  not  the  means  for  it,  the  country  was  not 
in  a  situation  to  support  a  laige  army,  the  feibng  of  rations 
for  one  day  would  disperse  it.  Colocotroni  too,  was  not 
content  witha  ration  per  man ;  he  wished  triple  and  quadrur 
pie,  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  line  his  purse.  He 
it  was,  who  by  his  example  encouraged  the  Greek  Capitani 
to  go  on  in  their  shameful  system  of  extortion ;  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  this  time  daily  giving  out  rations,  and  paying 
(in  paper  it  is  true)  the  wages  for  forty  thousand  men,  to 
the  different  Capitani ;  and  they,  all  united,  could  not  have 
mustered  ten  thousand  men.  Colocotroni  practised  this 
more  than  any  one,  sending  in  his  report  of  three  or  four 
times  as  many  men,  as  he  really  had,  and  demanding  for 
them  pay  and  rations. . 

Favier,  after  his  repulse  at  Gaidari,  had  retired  to  Sala- 
mis,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Methina,  a  little  pe- 
ninsula which  he  had  fortified,  and  made  use  of  as  head- 
quarters for  the  regular  troops.  Kiutahi  Pashaw  pressed 
the  siege  of  Athens  with  vigour,  bombarding  the  Acropolis 
every  day.  The  Greeks  returned  his  fire  as  constantly,  and 
several  sallies  were  made  vrith  various  results.     In  the  lat- 
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ter  part  of  September  a  determined  one  was  made ;  the 
Greeks  fell  upon  the  Turks  in  the  lower  town  with  fiuy, 
drove  them  from  their  position,  killing  several  hundred. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  some  fuel  which  they  most  need- 
ed, and  reti^red  again  within  the  Citadel. 

On  the  12th  October,  Gourrah,  the  Commander  of  the 
Citadel,  was  killed  upon  the  ramparts  by  a  rifle  ball ;  and  in 
him  Athens  lost  more  than  could  be  restored  to  her  ;  a  sm* 
gle  determined  Chief,  whose  courage  was  equalled  only  by 
fais  obstinacy  :  hereafter  she  was  to  be  governed  by  a  do* 
zen. 

But  the  most  melancholy  scene  presented  to  the  spec- 
tator of  this  interecfting  struggle,  was  that  of  the  civil  distur* 
bances  which  broke  out  in  the  Province  of  Corinth,  and 
iiriuch  went  on  increasing,  till  actual  hostilities  were  com- 
menced.   It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  puUic,  to  go 
throu^  the  details  of  this  civil  war;  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
world,  whether  Notaras,  or  Notaropolo,  had  the  best  claim 
to  the  revenue  of  the  Province  of  Corinth ;  they  are  both 
criminal,  be  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  what  it  may ;  and  so 
are  the  different  Chiefs  and  Primates  who  took  one  side  or 
other,  with  hireling  soldiers ;  and  ruined  the  crops,  and  deso- 
lated a  large  part  of  the  Proyinoe  of  Corinth  ;  distressing 
the  inhabitants  to  an  excessive  degree.  •  Some  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides ;  Dilly  anir  who,  while  he  sat  upon  his  bench 
with  the  Government,  had  been  hatching  and  fomenting 
these  quarrels,  to  advance  his  own  interest  as  being  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  parties,  left  Napoh  to  go  and  promote 
by  artful  management,  his  selfidi  schemes. 

And  the  President  Zaimis  must  follow  him,  forsooth,  com- 
missioned publicly,  to  put  down  the  quarrellers,  but  in  reality, 
to  see  that  Dillyani  should  not  effect  his  pjfuis. 

Colocotroni  too,  ran  (as  he  says)  with  his  soldiers  to  put 
dawn  by  force  both  parties ;  but  it  was  rather  fox-like  to  see 
if  while  tlie  hem  and  bear  were  lying  exhaxisted  by  their  ef- 
forts, be  mi^t  not  seise  the  prey — ^the  fortress  of  Corinth. 
The  mid  of  the  whole  business  was  just  as  it  should  have 
been ;  the  SuUotes  and  other  RoumeBotes  who  had  been 
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hirod  by  the  diferent  partiesy  gelling  tired  with  waiting  for 
their  pay,  seiied  upon  the  crc^  of  currants,  the  dbject  of  dis* 
pute,  and  lold  it  for  their  own  benefit 

Thus  was  another  district  of  the  Peloponeflnv  mined  for 
this  seajmn,  by  the  rapacity  c^the  Chiefr  and  Primates. 

On  the  14th,  the  inhabitants  of  Napoli  and  of  aU  Greece, 
were  electrified  by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  one  cC  the 
long  expected,  but  at  last  almost  despaired  of,  armed  Steam 
Ships.    She  was  a  fine  strongvessel,  as  laige  as  a  common 
corvette,  mounting  eight  sixty-eight  pound  canncHi,  and  cal- 
culated for  throwing  hot  shot,  as  well  as  shells,  horizontally ; 
she  was  strc»gly,but  too  heavily  built ;  or  rather  her  engine 
was  too  weak  for  her  weight,  being  only  eighty  horse  power^ 
and  that  too  so  miserably  constructed,  that  it  vras  not  to  be 
depended  upon*    She  was  commanded  by  that  unpretend- 
ing, but  long  tried  and  generous  Philhellene,  Capt  Frank 
Abney  Hastings,  to  whose  prudent  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions, to  whose  generous  sacrifices  of  time  and  money ^ 
Greece  owes  the  arrival  of  the  first  national  vessel  she  ever 
owned. 

Athens  had  now  be6ome  to  Eastern  Greece,  what  Mis- 
silonghi  had  been  to  Western  Greece :  the  last  strong  hold — 
the  bulwark  of  the  Province ;  if  Athens  should  fall  into  the 
liands  of  the  Turks,  all  Greece  North  of  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth would  be  theirs,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  the 
Pelc^nessus  and  islands.  Already  indeed,  had  Roumelia 
submitted  in  reality  to  the  Turks ;  hundreds  of  villages  were 
now  repopulated  by  the  Greeks,  who  lived  in  acknowledg- 
ed subjection  to  them  ;  paying  their  tax,  but  keeping  their 
arms  by  them,  and  not  allowing  any  Turks  among  them. 
This  was  the  most  alarming  symptom  of  all ;  when  the  pea- 
santry could  agaip  resume  their  occupations,  and  submit  to 
Tuikish  dominions,  misery  must  have  arrived  at  its  acme ; 
human  nature  could  endure  no  longer. 

The  Greek  who  had  fled  from  his  burning  dwelling,  had 
supported  his  faimily  in  the  mountains  in  the  best  way  his 
ingenuity  could  devise,  but  mostly  upon  the  productions  of 
nature,  hoping  for  the  moment  wl^n  pectce  and  liberty 
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:^oul4  be  established  ;  but  year  after  year  passed  away ; 
there  came  no  peace  for  )mn — his  ipeans  for  support]^  hi? 
children  were'exhaiAsted,  he  saw  their  dirty  ragged  clothes 
firoppii^from  them  peaceniepi — he  saw  their  comitenances 
lA^an  and  emacifited ;  their  bodies  bloated  by  the  unwholesome 
nature  of  their  scanty  food ;  and  he  said  to  them, — let  U3  go  to 
our  village,  the  Turks  can  only  dp  that  in  one  moment,  wti^ch 
famine  will  do  for  us  by  degrees. 

Thus  maiiy  of  the  peasantry  returned,  aiid  Kiutahi  Par 
4shaw  was  politic  enough  to  encourage  it,  by  restraining  hi$ 
soldieiy  froip  harming  t)iem,. 

The  Greek  Government,  therefore,  turned  all  its  attention 
%[>  Roumelia ;  and  Karraiskakis  being  made  Commander  in 
Chief  there,  he  quickly  raised  such  a  force,  by  calling 
around  him  the  Roumeliote  soldiers  who  were  scattered 
among  the  mountains,  as  ^isujle  the  Turk3  ahac^don  alji  the 
country,  but-the  strong  holds;  and  the  people  ag^  took  arms. 
His  great  object,  however,  was  to  cut  off  the  ,s.upp)ies  of 
Kiutahi,  and  force  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens^ 

Colonel  Favier  undertook  to  coroperate,  and  marched 
.s^ainst  Thebes,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Turks,  with 
twelve  hundred  of  his  regular  troops,  and  half  that  nq^ber 
^f  irregulars.    He  arrived  within  six  miles  of  Thebes  in  the 
.evening  of  the  21st,  and  halted,  meaning  to  make  the  attack 
a?  soon  as  the  moon  should  rise ;  but  the  irregulars,  eith,er 
from  becoming  intimidated,  or  from  jealousy  or  dislike  to 
the  Taciicos,{9&  they  called  the  regulars,)- silently  dropped  pff 
one  by  one,  leaving  theu*  Ciqptains  alone.    This  liad  a  most 
idiscouraging  effect  upon  the  regulars,  and  at  the  time  apr 
pointed  for  the  attack,  Favier  fouild  his  corps  not  only  un- 
supported by  light  troops,  but  entirely  spiritless.    He  thei^* 
fore  was  obliged  to  return,  without  having  effected  any 
thing.  .    •  * 

Meantime  the  siege  of  Athens  went  on  with  vigour,  and 
inariy  of  the  garrison  bad  been  killed  ;  others  sickened,  and 
ther^  was  greatneed  of  a  reinforcement.  But  the  blockade 
was  rigid  ;  Kiutahi  had  drawn  his  lines  almost  entirely  rpu^d 
fthe  city,  and  the  occupation  of  posts  at  the  distance  of  mx^i. 

45 
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Ket  shot  from  eadi  other,  rendered  all  conunmiicatioii  of  die 
besieged    with   their    brethren   outside,  eztremefy  diffi- 
eoh  ;  single  persons  only  cooU  pass,  and  that  in  the  Mn^txt^ 
by  crawfing  (Ml  the  ground.    It  was  a  great  ofa]ect  to  Araw 
a  reinforcement  into  the  Citadel,  and  the  Turks  were  as 
anxious  to  prevent  it :  several  attempts  had  been  made  and 
ftiled.    On  the  night  of  the  23d,  a  Chief  named  Grigiott^ 
with  about  three  hundred  men ;  and  the  Ionian  ccnrps  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  landed  four  miles  below  Athens,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through  tfie  enemy's  fines, 
and  entered  the  Acropolis  with  the  lossof  only  afew  men. 

Thus  Athens  being  relieved  from  all  pressing  danger, 
was  left  to  be  defended  by  its  garrison  against  the  oontimial 
cannonade  and  bombardment  fn»n  die  enemy's  batteries ; 
and  the  attempts  which  the  Turks  made  fixnn  time  to  time 
to  assault  or  surprise  it. 

Government  turned  its  attention  to  ibrwaixfiasg  the  plan 
of  Karraidiakis,  of  sustaining  the  insurrection  in  Roumeiia, 
and  endangering  the  communications  of  KiutaM  wUhThes- 
saly.  To  eifect  this,  Colletti  was  dispatched  with  two 
small  vessels,  and  with  means  of  assembling  the  soldiers, 
who  were  scattered  about  in  the  islands  of  Scopelos,  Sd- 
athus,  Halonessus,  &c.  l^th  these  be  was  to  make  a 
landii^  somewhere  below  Zeituni,  to  take  up  his  position, 
and  endeavour  to  stop  the  supplies  firom  passing  to  the  ar- 
my blockading  Athens. 

Government  it  seems,  was  not  then  avrare  that  most  of 
die  supplies  were  brou^t  down  the  (^nlf  from  Zeituni  in 
small  vessels,  and  thence  to  Oropos  near  Marathon.  Bow- 
ever  die  plan  of  CoUetti's  expedition  was  good ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  as  far  as  his  means  Would  go, 
something  was  to  have  been  expected  of  him.  Having  af- 
t^  much  delay  and  difficulty  collected  about  two  thous^d 
men,  actii^  however,  under  dieir  different  Capiteni,  the  ex- 
pedition crossed  from  Scopelos,  and  entering  die  Gulf,  ap- 
proached the  coast,  and  made  a  landing  on  the  10th,  near 
Opus  or  Talancfa. 

CoUetti  immediately  learnt  from  the  Gre^  peasantry  fc- 
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eident  there,  that  the  Turi^&i  had  withdrawn  aknost  all  their 

•  ■       » 

fprces  from  that  section  of  the  country ;  and  that  in  Talan- 
da,  which  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  there  were  only  an 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.    A  body  of  Greeks,  in  their  usu* 
al  way,  withoitf  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  forces  to  land, 
or  eren  for  any  orders  from  their  officers,  immediately  set  off 
cm  a  full  trot  for  Tabada.    On  arriving  they  attacked  the. 
place,  drove  the  Turks  fix>m  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
"vrere  beginning  to  pillage,  when  a  body  of  five  hundred 
Turks,  mostly  cavipry,  was  seen  advancing  to  the  reUef  of 
^the  place.   Report  said  they  were  five  thousand,  and  without 
w^ting  to  examine  the  truth,  the  Greeks  ran  again  to- 
ward  their  vessels,  as  fast  and  as  disorderly  as  they  had 
come.    Three  of  the  leaders  or  ii^erior  Capitani,  ei)dea- 
vouripg  to  make  a  stand  and  call  back  the  men,  rem'ainec) 
too  long,  and  were  killed  with  a  few  soldiers.    The  \q^ 
however,  was  trifling ;  it  was  only  the  moral  efiect  upon  the. 
rest  that  was  to  be  feared ;  a  check  at  the  b^gixuiing,  was 
worse  than  quadruple  the  loss  aftervrards. 

The  Chiefs  then  made  preparations  for  a  more  systema^ 
tic  attack  ;  and  all  the  men  being  landed,  it  was  resolved  ta 
march  at  dayUght  ttie  next  morning  against  Talanda.  But 
the  next  morning  was  only  to  give  them  another  sad  proof 
of  the  miserable  waat  of  s^^tem,  and  oi^ganization ;  the. 
Uiree  armed  vessels  which  accompanied  the  expedition, 
were  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  fleet)  the  property  of  pri- 
vate persons^  c^d  hired  by  the  month  by  Government ; 
their  time  had  expired  some  days  before,  and  their  Captains 
resolved  not  to  stay  any  longer  without  pay ;  they  therefore 
got  under  way,  and  sailed  oiT,  leaving  the  soldiers  in  utter 
asUmishment  and  dismay. 

They  were  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  an  over- 
whelming force  might  soon  be  brought  against  them ;  the 
Turkish  cruisers,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  Gulf, 
might  come  and  blockade  them  by  sea ;  and  then  destruction 
would  be  ipevitable. .  The  sokiiers  saw  all  this,  and  it  was 
in  vain  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  stay,  it  would  have  been 
madness  i^  them  to  do  so ;  and  taking  themselves  to  the 
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little  boats  in  which  they  had  come  over,  they  recrosseti  t4 
the  islands  from  whence  they  came, — and  tbos  ended  the' 
Talanda  bumness. 

Karraiskakis,  on  the  other  side,  was  harassiii^  the  enemy 
much  more  effectually ;  he  had  collected  nearly  five  thou- 
sand men,  which  he  divided  into  little  parties  about  the  coan- 
tiy,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  all  ina  state  of  insorrectioii, 
and  exclude  the  Turks  from  m^t  of  it.     He  cut  off  many 
convoys  destined  for  Kiutahi ;  and  by  continually  destroying 
little  bodies  of  the  enemy,  he  weakened  the  blockading  ar- 
my, and  forced  Kiutahi  to  di*aw  reinforcements.    It  would 
be  tedious  to  detail  all  the   affairs  that  took  place ;  that  of 
Rachova  however  the  itiost  important  by  far,  and  remark- 
able for  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  enemies,  with- 
out any  comparative  loss  on  his  part,  deserves  notice,  and  it 
^Bii  be  had  in  Karraiskakis's  owti  ^ords,  extracted  from  his 
dispatcih. 

"To  TtoE  Venerable  Governing  CoMnissiON^— **  We 
send  joyful  intelligence  of  the  brilliant  victory  wteclt 
by  the  help  of  the  Most  High  God,  took  place  over  the  ene- 
tny  at  Rachova.'' — 

**  On  the  18(h  (O.  S.)  of  the  present  month,  we  arrived  at 
Distimo,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Government ;  and  the 
next  day  sent  the  Chiefs  G.  Vagias,  M.  Vagias,  and  Gardi- 
kiottis  Grivas,  to  take  position  at  Rachova,  knowing  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  seize  that  port ;  as  Kehaiah  Bey,  Mosta- 
pha  Bey,  Kergisphil  Bey,  and  Elmaz  Bey,  were  moving 
Upon  it  with  2000  men.  Ours,  (viz.  our  soldiers)  arrived 
first,  and  fortified  themselves,  and  when  the  enemy  arrived, 
the  fight  begun.  We  arrived  the  satne  day,  and  the  fight 
became  hot ;  we  drove  the  enemy  from  the  town,  alid  shut 
him  iip  In  a  ravine  near  it.  The  20th  the  Chief  Makres 
caihe  to  our  assisttoce ;  ahd  on  the  21sth  Geoi^os  Drako^, 
and  Constantine  Katevas,  &c.  The  enemy  remained  most 
closely  blockaded  for  eight  days,  without  wkter  or  bread. 
IVice  ahd  thi'ici^  came  assistance  for  the  enemy,  bat  they 
Were  hot  able  to  effect  their  purpose,  for  they  wen6  Aet  by 
buf- sbidiei^  and  driven  back  with  lossi  The  enemy  detnanded 
Ihat  W^  should  give  thenl  free  passage^  that  they  might  f e^ 
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ttu^  to  their  homes,  and  they  would  give  into  our  hands  a^ 
hostages,  Kehaiah  Bey^  and  Mustapha  Bey.  We  howevei* 
deihanded  thdr  arms,  and  would  grant  them  only  their  lives^ 
and  free  passage  to  their  hom^s ;  but  they  would  not  re- 
ceive our  proposition  ;  and  so,  upon  the  24th  of  the  months 
and  at  the  10th  hour  of  the  day,  they  resolved  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight ;  but  we  perceiving  their  int^iition,  had  taken 
all  the  position^  and  remained  ready  for  the  meeting." 

*^  The  enemy  rushed  on  at  kst,  and  the  battle  opened ; 
the  Greeks  displayed  great  courage,  striving  to  excel  each 
ether ;  the  Epiro-Suliotes,  the  Continentals,  as  well  as  the  Pe-» 
topcmessians  und^r  Niketas.  They  slew  thirteen  hundred 
of  th^  fenemy,  among  whom  wei*e  all  the  leaders.  A  few 
only  escaped,  and  these  without  arms.  We  niade  a  number 
of  prisoners,  we  took  all  their  standards,  their  hoi*ses,  and 
their  baggage.  We  lost  only  eight  killed^  and  ^s  many  more 
woimded^  Let  the  nation  then  t^joice  at  this  victory,  and 
let  them  give  thanks  to  the  Most  High.  Camp  at  Rachova^ 
Nov.  26.  O.  S.  (N.  S.  Dec.  af    Signed. 

ELarraiskakis  now  drew  nearer  the  outskirts  of  Kiutahi's 
army,  whose  tommunicatiOn  he  had  nearly  cut  off  with  West- 
em  Greece  by  way  of  Salona,  but  who  still  had  secm'e  in- 
tercourse with  Thessaly.  He  pressed  perseveringly  the 
siege  of  Athens,  and  got  information  that  the  garrison  was 
almost  without  powder  y  he  therefore  played  upon  the  cita- 
del continually  with  hi^  csinnon  and  inortar,  and  made  ma-^ 
ny  sham  assaults,  to  force  the  Greeks  fire  as  mtich  as  he 
could. 

Government  had  received  numerous  and  pressing  letters, 
from  the  Chiefs  in  the  garlrison,  all  urging  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  Citadel  from  the  want  of  powder «,  and  at- 
tempts Were  inunedmtely  made  to  introduce  it ;  but  some 
of  these  letters  had  fallen  ilito  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
they  kept  a  most  strict  watch  to  prevent  it.  The  task  of 
breaking  through  the  enem/s  line  was  a  difficult  and  very 
dangerous  one»  It  v^as  attempted  howeverby  some  of  the 
Chiefs,  and  failed. 

The  danger  wa^  imminent-^he  camion- of  the  Acropoliid 
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hardly  answered  one  shot  in  ten,  thrown  againit  tfaem  i  aa4 
the  soldiers  were  reserving  their  last  cartri4ge%  to  repA  wEPf 
serious  assault  that  might  be  made.  Ip  this  cmb^  CoL  Fa« 
vier  offered  his  services,  and  they  being  aooepted,  he  tooli 
six  hundred  of  his  regulars,  and  loadipg  each  dha  with  h 
bag  of  twenty-eight  pounds  of  powd^ — lie  creased  ihet 
Gulf  of  Salamis,  and  landed  on  the  12th,  al  two  o'ckidb 
in  the  morning,  about  four  miles  fifom  Athens. 

His  landing  was  so  silent,  that  he  was  not  diacoverod  by 
the  Turks  till  he  had  advanced  to  within  half  a  mfle  horn 
the  Citadel,  when  he  fell  upon  their  line ;  his  men  coold 
not  fire  their  muskets,  for  fear  of  setting  fire  to  the  powder 
thai  tbay  carried  on  their  backs )  they  advanced  therefore 
with  fixed  bayonets  upon  the  enemy's  ppats,  and  the  Tmka 
thus  rudely  awakened,  ran  eff  dischaigiiig  thejr  gfum  and 
pistols ;  this  roused  the  whole  camp,  and  they  beigen  to  firQ 
in  the  dark,  and  at  random*  The  band  wftioh  accompaBied 
the  regulars  now  struck  up,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  AcropoQs, 
bearing  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  drain,  fife,  and  boiniii 
the  eneitoy's  camp,  at  once  understood  th^^ause  of  the  ^ 
roar;  and  opening  their  gates,  made  a  sally,  011^  theiri^^ 
vancing  countrymen,  and  returned  with  them  in  tiiuB^ 
and  exubati<m  to  the  Citadel  Athens  was  tlnig  saved  fixxii 
the  most  pressing  danger;  but  CoLFavierfounditinaveiy 
bad  situation ;  there  were  several  (%iefs  who  ruled  with  equal 
sway ;  the  soldiers  were  most  uiicoiQ0ortal4y  ^tualed»  and 
ill  {Npovided  vnth  every  thing ;  but  wbat  was  wpr^  than  att, 
they  were  fiill  of  the  conviction  diat  the  blockade  could  not 
be  raised,  and  th^t  the  obstinate  Kiutahi  would  remain  be- 
fore the  place,  until  they  riiould  eat  th^ir  last  biscuit,  Tbiyy 
therefore  positively  refiised  tq  let  Favi^  with  Us  regu« 
lars  quit  the  Citadel  as  he  had  inteodeid,  aaymg  they  would 
foUow  him  if  he  did.  He  was  therefore  oUiged  to  remaiii,  ai« 
tbou^  he  had  made  no  preparationf  for  it ;  his  plan  was 
to  have  made  bis  way  out  again  dte  nej^  nighty  and  hb  beials 
were  waiting  for  turn ;  his  men  had  ev^n  left  their  c^potes^ 
and  all  their  thick  clothes  behind  them,  in  order  to  march  omvo 
lightly,  knovnng  they  were  to  return  the  mji  day,    Jt  was 
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Ite  may  eeiaon^  the  Citadel  eleTated  and  cold ;  no  barracks 
tor  the  men,  and  no  coinibrt  of  any  kiiid ;  still  he  waa 
<ibl]ged  to  stay,  though  H  was  only  ackUng  «o  maJiy  useless 
:oioiith8»  for  the  fic«mer  number  was  quite  suffidirait  for  the 
defence  of  the  plwce.  f^vier  had  with  him  die  Philhelleiiie 
Cofp^  composed  of  abrat  flO  iku^opeans,  commanded  by 
tiie  bmve  aidTirtoous  Col.  Pisa,  a  native  of  Italy. 

Let  OS  leave  tiierefot^e  the  venerable  Aaropohs  m  the 
hands  ^  its  Heinsipifited  defenders,  and  torn  our  attention 
tdthe  othet'parts  of  Greece. 

Ibrahim  Pashaw  had  for  the  last  two  mentis  been  almost 
entirely  inactive  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Morea ; 
he  mvaged  indeed  as  much  of  the  <^n  country  as  be  could 
get  at^  but  his  fcoH^es  were  too  much  reduced  tb  undertake 
any  distant  or  chfficidt  exjpediticm  ;  he  was  waiting  for  re<- 
n^rcements  and  sillies  from  his  fether  in  ISgypt. 

A  divinon  of  the  Greek  ile^  wasat  sea  under  Saktuns, 
^dA  had  had  several  unimportant  dkirmidieiB  with  the  Con* 
0tantiiM^le  fleet  The  Turks  took  on  board  e^t  thousand 
men,  and  attempted  to  land  at  Samos,  but  diey  were  o|qx>s« 
ed  sucoesiiMly  by  wat^$  and  such  amjde  preparatikriis 
made  by  the  Samiotes  on  land,  that  even  if  they  had  debark* 
ed,  they  would  have  been  far  from  making  another  Scio  bu- 
^less  of  it,  as  they  vririied.  Sakturis  ocmtinued  ofi*  Samos, 
ftnd  was  soon  joined  by  Admiral  ^Miaulis. 

While  the  Greek  Government  was  thus  contending  with 
its  external  enemies,  it  was  also  busfly  engaged  in  counter* 
acting  the  designs  of  its  internal  ones.  Hie  civil  disturban- 
ce al  C(»in&  hod  ceased,  but  other  canses  of  misunder* 
standing  arose.  NapoK  was  in  the  povrerof  two  different 
C)ne6»  one  ctf*  whom  conmianded  the  P^lamede  or  upper 
Castle,  ^e  otber  commanded  the  lower  one  ;  they  were  in- 
dqieodent  at  one  imother,  and  oithe  Government ;  and  the 
lall^  folding  they  paidno  atte^ion  to  its  decrees  than  a  pre- 
tended dbecfienee,  removed  itsetf  to  the  little  Castle  in 
the  haibour ;  both  in  order  t6  be  more  ind^ndent,  and  for 
iiie  parity  of  tiie  air. 
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From  thif  place,  Government  soon  removed  to  £lguia,  as 
being  nearer  to  Athens,  the  seat  of  war. 

The  time  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  Deputies  \.o  the  Na^ 
tional  Assembly  had  arrived — ^was  passed, — stili  they  m&l 
not ;  and  those  leading  men  out  of  office,  began  to  clamour 
against  the  Government,  for  retaining  its  power  beyond  the 
time  for  which  it  had  received  it    At  the  head  of  these  w^ 
Colocotroni,  who  was  determined  on  such  a  change  as 
should  give  to  him  and  his  friends  more  the  ccmtrol  of  af* 
fairs ;  perh^M  too  he  was  made  a  tool  of  by  others,  whose 
schemes  were  deeper  ;-^at  any  rate,  he  never  acted  without 
the  advice  of  lus  counsellor  and  creature,  Andreas  Metaxa« 
Government  therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  the  De^ 
ties  to  meet  in  National  Assembly  at  Egina.    But  this  HA 
not  suit  Colocotroni.    £gina  was  an  island,  and  his  imj»i- 
sonment  at  Hydra  seemed  to  have  made  him  quite  hydron 
phobiCf  and  given  him  adread  of  all  islands ;  Sl>r  bis  soldiers 
eould  not  cross  the  water  ;  he  could  not  theiefore  esercisa 
any  undue  sway  over  an  Assembly  there,  and  he  loudly  in- 
sisted on  its  being  convened  on  ten-afirma.    Many  joined 
with  him,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  principal  men  in  the 
country,  engaged  in  loud  and  angry  disputes,  about  the 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly, 

AbcNit  this  time  the  Hope,  a  frigate  built  for  the  Greeks 
in  New-York,  and  which  had  been  long  expected^  arnved 
9t  Napoli. 

The  arrival  of  this  superb  ship  caused  the  greatest  joy 
throughout  Greece.  The  people  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
tedious  weeks  and  months, — ^the  year,  that  they  had  passed 
Qi  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  two  frigates  from  America; 
and  Qply  felt,  that  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  despair 
of  them,  one  arrived ;  and  the  banner  of  their  country 
waved  over  .a  frigate,  tb.at  for  beauty,  power,  and  speed, 
could  compete  with  the  finest  forei^  ships  in  the  Mediterr 
ranean.  The  sailors  were  delisted.  It  was  just  what  diey 
wanted :  they  never  had  been  able,  with  their  light  mer? 
chant  brigs,  to  lay  along  side  of  an  enemy  ^s  ship ;  but  now, 
Uiey  could  match  with  the  heaviest  of  them.    They  were 
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content  with  the  one,  that  they  thought  not  to  ask  for 
the  other,  or  why  this  one  had  been  so  long  delayed.    In  , 
fiict,  many  of  the  common  people  knew  nothing  of  the  cir^ 
ounoistances ;  many  imagined  ithat  the  Hope  frigate,  wad  a 
firee  ofieringof  the  American  people;  for  they  had  heard 
much  of  Amerioian  Philhellenism.    They  looked  upon  the 
United  States  as  more  assimilated  to  themselves,  in  situa- 
tion and  feeling,  than  any  other  people.    They  knew  their 
history ;  that  they  like  themselves  had  been  under  foreign 
dominion  ;"*  that  they  had  by  a  desperate  struggle  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  were  now  enjoying  what 
they  themselves  were  fighting  for.    All  talked  about  the 
republic  of  Anierica,  &d  wished  to  make  it  serve  as  a  pat«. 
tern  for  their  own. 

Those  who  know  by  experience,  how  cheering  to  the  hu- 
man heart  in  its  hour  of  aSIiction,  is  the  bare  expression  of 
sympathy,  can  conceive  the  feelings  of  the  better  informed 
among  the  Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  people  of  the  United  States  regarded  their  struggle. 
^'  Reflect,^'  said  one  of  them  in  an  address  to  the  Senate^ 
'^  reflect,  gentlemen,  on  the  feelings  and  language  with 
which  the  people  of  Franklin,  hail  the  dawn  of  our  regene- 
ration.   Listen  to  that  generous  voice,  which  from  the 
curule  chair  of  their  first  magistrate,!  expressed  aloud,  b&- 
fore  earth  and  its  monarchs,  the  prayers  pf  humanity  !^^ 
Thtey  heard  indeed  with  joy,  the  murmurs  of  approbation 
which  arose  from  every  part  of  Europe.    There,  the  people 
dared  t)nly  murmur ;  but  when  the  enthusiastic  burst  of  ad- 
miration and  applause,  firom  across  the  Atlantic,  reached 
them,  far  different  were  their  feelings.    In  America,  said 
they,  are  no  despots  to  bind ;  there,  the  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people ;  and  surely  the  cause  that  the  sove^ 
reign  people  approve  and  pray  for^  the  sovereign -people 


'''The people  generally  have  an  idea,  tiwt  the  Coloniee  eiifiered  icom- 
Great  Britain  the  same  kind  of  direct  and  personal  oppression,  that  they 
themseWes  suffered  from  the  Turks. 

t  Referring  to  »  few  words  in  one  of  Fresidefht  Mdnr«>e's  Me!^ag|3». 
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will  support*  Alas  1  they  had  to  learn  that  they  liyed  in  as 
age,  when  poor  justice,  and  humanity,  were  stiH  going  about 
the  earth,  knocking  in  vain  at  every  Cabinet  for  admissioD ; 
not  one  had  opened  to  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  people  of  Greece  were  sreroDgily 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  American  people,  and  liad 
formed  a  high  idea  of  their  character ;  and  this  for  no  odier 
reason,  than  that  in  America  were  republican  institotioBSL 
And  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  this  preference,  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  frigate  business  was 
received  by  the  Greeks.    One  frigate  had  been  retained; 
they  never  thought  Americans  had  d<Mie  it    The  one  that 
arrived,  had  cost  them  ten  million  live  hundred  thousand 
piastres.*    They  crossed  themselves  in  utt^  astonisbm^it, 
as  they  repeated  the  words,  ten  million  piastres !     StUl,  no 
blame  was  thrown  upon  Americans:  they  did  not  think 
Americans  would  cheat  them :  and  to  this  very  day,  many, 
to  whom  the  true  circumstances  have  been  told,  wUl  not 
believe  them ;  but  are  inclined  to  throw  the  whole  guif t  of 
the  business,  into  the  long  list  of  abuses  and  peculations, 
attributed  to  their  Deputies,  who  had  been  sent  to  London. 

But  not  so  the  better  informed ;  they  were  grieved,  and 
astonished :  and  foreigners  were  careful  to  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  the  transaction,  as  a  proof  that  their  countries 
had  not  been  alone  in  the  work  of  spoliation.  In  this  riew, 
the  transaction  became  of  ten  times  the  consequence,  that 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  not  that  a  fraud,  or 
frauds,  had  been  committed ;  these  are  committed  every 
where.  But  this  was  regarded  as  a  public  afiair;  it  was 
blazoned  abroad ;  and  it  had  an  effect  upon  the  American 
character. 

For  this  reason,  however  disagreeaUe  it  may  be  to  the 
public,  4o  have  the  veil  torn  away,  which  time  has  begun 
to  draw  over  the  affair,  and  have  again  forced  upon  their 
attention,  a  subject  with  which  their  ears  have  been  drugged 
to  satiety ;  stiD,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American,  (who  re- 

*  8«?0ii  hundred  and  fijfty  U&o«i8«,nd  dollarv. 
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gaids  with  jealous  care  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  he 
^vvould  his  own,)  to  let  no  means  escape,  of  preventing  the 
&ults  of  individuals  from  attaching  stigma  to  the  naticmal 
character.  With  ^s  view  only,  and  not  with  an  idea  of 
throwiiig  any  new  light  upon  the  subject,  the  affiiir  of 
blinding  the  Greek  frigates  in  New*York,  is  here  related. 

In  1824,  tlie  Greek  government  sent  an  order  to  thdr 
Deputies  in  London,  to  procure,  with  all  despatch,  ei^ht 
small  fir^aJ«s,  of  thirty  guns  each.  The  Deputies,  from 
the  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  armament  being  sent 
to  Greece  from  any  European  port,  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  jwoper  place  to  procure  this  assistance 
for  their  country,  for  which  they  had  ample  means  to  pay, 
firom  the  proceeds  of  the  English  loan.  ^ 

New-York  was  the  commercial  capital,  and  there,  exist* 
ed  a  Greek  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  vir- 
tuous aikd  respected  William  Bayard,  Esq.  To  the  eminent 
house  of  Le  Roy,  Bayard  &  Co.  therefore,  the  Deputies 
c^Uressed  themselves  for  information,  as  to  the  practica- 
biUty,  legality,  and  expense  of  building  one  or  more  frigates 
in  New-York.  The  bouse  returned  an  answer,  saying,  the 
thing  was  practicable,  that  they  had  estimated  the  expense 
of  a  fifty  gun  ship  at  albout  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  offering  to  undertake  the  business  themselves.^ 

"*« EitimaU^a  ^  <f  60 gunf,  1500  tonSi_s€rabifLe  lUy^  Baymrd  k  Co,  to 

the  Deputies, 

'     Frame,  26,000  feet  of  live  oak,  at  f  1  50  per  foot  30»Q00 

-    Oiher.  wooden  materials         -       -       -       -  30,000 

Labour 60.000 

Smith's  work 20,000 

Copper  bolts           - MOO 

Sheathing  copper  and  nails     -       -       -^     -  12,000 

Joiner's  bill -        -  't^OO 

Carver's  do. 1»200 

Painter's  do.          ,-----  3,000 

Blockmaker's  do. 1,000 

Plumber's  do. ^»6^      . 

Turner's  do. '^^ 
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In  subsequent  letters,  the  house  assured  the  Dqpafies, 
ihAi  then  would  he  no  d^icuUff  on  thepartef  the  gacem- 
mtiU  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Deputies,  confirfing  ia 
these  assertions,  and  bKndly  and  foolishly  throwiii^  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  men  whom  they  did  not  know, 
sent  General  Lallemand,*  a  ca?abry  officer,  booted  and 
spurred,  to  New-York,  to  superintend  the  buihting  of  two 
frigates,  with  letters  to  the  house  of  Le  Roy,  Bayard  &,  Co^ 
and  to  6.  G.  &.  S.  Rowland;  who  were  to  undertake  the 
business,  and  to  each  of  whom  the  General  deliv«^  bills 
on  London,  to  the  amount  of  about  120,000  dollarsL     The 
houses  accepted  the  task  assigned  them,  and  promised  taiiih 
fulness  and  despatch ;  saying  they  should  not  be  able  to 
finish  the  vessels  in  less  than  six  months,  but  could  fiiush  all 
the  eight  ordered  by  the  Greek  government,  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 

In  a  few  days  the  houses  inform  the  deputies  that  they 
have  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  Generai  Lalleinand, 
to  deviate  from  the  general  custom,  andbu&d  the  vessels 
by  day^s  work,  and  not  by  contract ;  upon  the  comrictioD, 
after  a  scrupulouB  exammaiion  of  the  details^  that  the  fri* 
gates  would  be  finished  quicker,  more  faithfulfy,  and  not  he 
materially  dearer. 

Their  letters  breathe  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  suf- 
fering Greeks,  and  wishes  for  their  welfare.  The  Deputies 
are  satisfied ;  the  work  goes  on  rapidly  and  fiuthfuHy,  under 
the  inspection  of  an  American  naval  officer  of  high  stand- 
ing. Meantime  the  Houses  draw  for  120,000  dollars  more, 
which  is  paid  ;  and  the  Deputies  repeatedly  urge  them  to  • 

Shipchandler's  do.  including  pitch  and  oakum  4,000 

Rigger's  do.  --..---  1^500 

»  • 

*  Hull  and  spars  complete  180,000 
Rigging— one  suit  of  Bails,  anchors,  and  cables,  42,000 
Guns  and  carriages,  and  other  expenses,         -       25,500 


1^500tons,  at  |l65perton,        f247,500 
"^  Cren.  Lailemand ia  a  brave,  aocorapliahed,  and  honoarablfi  man;  bnt 
rvni  fitted  fbr  the  task  to  whi«fh  hp  was  appointed. 
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send  an  estimate  of  what  the  whole  expense  of  the  fri- 
gates would  be,  when  finished.  These  questions  are  par- 
ried by  various  pretences ;  the  Deputies  are  assured  that 
they  may  be  at  ease ;  every  thing  is  going  on  well ;  and 
their  cavalry  officer  agent,  who  did  not  know  a  transom 
froni  a  trunnion,  expresses  his  honest  belief  of  the  same. 
'  But  still  the  houses  draw  for  enormous  sums,  and  the 
Deputies  allowed  themselves  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  extravagant  waste,  to  which  their  funds  were  subjected ; 
untfl  they  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
continuing,  or  sacrificing  what  they  had  advanced. 

On  the  first  of  November,  the  two  houses  had  drawn  for 
the  amount  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  a 
much  grea;ter  sum  than  the  Deputies  had  been  led  to  think 
would  be  necessa^  to  send  the  vessels  to  sea,  and  yet  they 
were  neither  of  them  launched.  The  houses  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  comply  with  the  reiterated  demands  for 
computation  of  costs ;  and  inform  the  Deputies,  that  the 
frigates  would  probably  ct>st,  each  of  them,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  but,  for  prudence  sake,  advise  them  to 
estiihate  it  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  the  houses  write  to 
the  Deputies,  announcing  to  them  that  they  had  each 
drawn  for  15,000  potinds  sterling  more.  One  of  the  houses 
writes,  that  one  of  the  fiigates  had  been  launched  five  days 
previous,  and  the  other  one  would  be  launched  in  a  few 
days ;  while  the  other  house,  on  the  same  day  writes,  that 
both  had  been  launched  ! 

The  Deputies  were  alarmed,  and  had  reason  to  be  so, 
and  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  letters  of  the  two  houses, 
which  hint  at  the  uncertain  state  of  Greek  affairs,  and  in- 
sist that  all  the  moneys  due  to  them,  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  banker^  in  London,  and  security  given  to  them. 
The  houses  had  drawn  for  money  so  rapidly,  they  had  ob- 
tained such  large  sums  under  pretences  of  advances  paid 
on  contracts,  that  the  Deputies,  feeling  certain  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  business,  protested  their  last 
bills,  and  aqppointed  an  agent  with  powers  superseding 
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thoM  of  General  Lallemand  to  repair  imiiiediately  to 
New>York  to  examine  the  cause  of  the  delays,  and  «i^- 
moos  charges,  and  hasten  the  sailing  of  one  or  both  of  the 
frigates  for  Greece,  where  they  were  most  aBxiousJjy  and 
momentarily  expected. 

This  agent,  Alexander  Contostavlos,  a  native  of  Scio, 
and  a  reputable  merchant,  arrived  in  New-York  with  power 
to  negotiate  a  small  loan,  in  order  to  finish  the  frigates  for 
sea ;  and  imagining  that  much  could  not  be  necessary,  as 
the  houses  had  already  received  the  proceeds  of  drails 
amounting  to  155,000  pounds  sterling.  After  some  delay, 
the  houses  presented  him  their  accounts,  amounting  to 
440,000  dollars  each ;  there  was  still  doe  to  them  a  large 
sum  for  advances ;  and  yet  86,000  dollars  was  the  least  for 
which  either  of  the  frigates  could  be  fitted  for  sea.* 

Thus,  it  appeared,  that  750,000  dollars  had  been  expendr 
ed ;  the  houses  demanded  280,000  didlais  more  in  order 
to  finish  them,  including  claims  for  damages  od  biiJs  ,pro- 
tested  in  London ;  then  about  170,000  doUars  would  be 
necessary  to  fit  them,  according  to  Chauncey^s  estimate ; 
and  the  two  fiigates  would  be  delivered  to  Greece,  at  th# 
moderate  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars! 

The  agent  was  in  dismay ;  ^  loan  could  not  be  procured; 
the  houses  were  pressing  in  their  demands ;  they  threaten- 
ed selling  the  vessels,  and  even  hinted  an  intention  of 
taking  their  commission  on  the  sale.  The  agent,  however, 
was  not  entbely  disheartened,  and  he  reserved  to  sacrifice 


*  Estimated  ooit  of  a  firigate  of 
50  gaoB^  of  live  oak,  sent  by  Le  Roy, 
Bayard  &;  Co.  to  the  Greek  Depu- 
ties, 7th  December,  1834;  1,500  tons, 
estimate  at  1^  dollars  per  ton,  make 

|S47,560 


Accoant  rendered  in  by  Le  Roy, 
Bayard  k  Co.,  of  the  cost  of  the  m- 
gate  [{ope,  64  gvoiB^  white  oak.  3mm 
10th.  1826,  being  yet  unfinished. 
Expenses  incurrad,  ^396,851 

6.  G.  ii  S.  HowlandVi  oom- 

mission  at  5  per  cent.  19,842 

Le  Roy.  Bayard  &  Co.  com- 

missioii  at  5  per  cant  19,842 

Total,  $436J53S 

Stifl  nocei— ly  to  finirii  her,    86^0 


Tvtaloovt, 
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one  of  the  vessels,  in  order  to  clear  the  other.  He  hastened 
to  Washington,  and  through  the  active  and  powerful  as* 
Sistance  of  a  few  members  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  purchase 
a  frigate  ready  built.  Information  was  then  given  to  the 
department,  that  there  were  two  in  New- York,  either  of 
which  might  be  bought  very  cheap. 

Meantime,  the  agent,  and  the  houses  had  agreed  to  leave 
the  disputed  points  to  an  arbitration ;  and*three  persons* 
were  appointed,  into  whose  hands  the  two  frigates  were 
delivered,  with  all  their  tackle  and  appurtenances,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  they  might  determine. 

The  arbitrators  met,  and  after  occupying  themselves  less 
than  thirty  days,  came  oiit  with  an  award  that  gave  to  the 
houses,.oyer  and  above  what  they  had  already  received,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars ;  and  the 
public,  if  before  filled  with  shame  and  disgust,  at  the  extra- 
vagance and  rapacity  of  the  houses;  now  felt  as  much  as- 
tonishment and  indignation,  at  the  unrighteous  judgment  of 
the  arbitrators.  > 

Was  there  no  faith,  no  honour,  no  mercy  left  ?  Must  they 
hear  on  one  side,  the  shrieks  of  suffering,  bleeding,  dying 
Greece ;  and  on  the  other,  the  greedy  claims  of  rapacious 
bloodsuckers,  who  were  drawing  the  last  life-drops  from  her 
veins?  Alas  I  even  if  the  attempts  to  establish  the  justice 
of  this  award  by  technicalities,  or  quirks  of  the  law,  could 
be  effected,  it  would  not  remove  the  foul  stain  which  must 
attach  to  it ;  it  would  not  make  it  the  less  cruel,  ungenerous 
and  unchristian. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  detail  of  this 
award ;  a  complete  developement  of  its  absurdity  and  ra- 
pacity, may  be  had  by  examination  of  the  various  pam- 
phlets puUishedt  at  the  time ;  but  some  parts  of  it  cannot  be 

*  Jonas  Piatt,  H.  C.  Pe  Rham,  and  Abr.  Ogden. 

t  ^  Namitive  of  Material  Facts,  in  Relation  to  the  building  of  the  two 
Greek  Frigates." 

**  Examination  of  the  Controveny  between  the  Greek  1>eputies  and  Two 
Mercantile  Houses  in  New-Tork.    By  G.  Daer  and  R.  Sedgwick." 
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passed  over.  It  allowed  the  enormous  commisskm  at  ten 
per  cent,  to  the  two  bouseSf  on  all  their  dkbursements, 
amounting  to  80,000  dollars.  Each  house  had  made  the 
charge  of  five  per  cent  on  the  disbursements  it  made 
itself,  and  five  per  cent*  also  on  the  disbursements  of  the 
other  house.  This  was  so  outrageous  to  all  ideas  of  right, 
that  the  arbitrators  could  not  allow  it ;  but  in  order  to  make 
up  the  sum  to  them,  and  save  appearances,  they  allowed  to 
each  house  ten  per  cent  It  countenanced  many  of  their 
charges  which  were  unsubstantiated,  and  unreasonable.  It 
allowed  the  enormous  charge  of  50,000  dollars  for  the  ser- 
vices of  two  ship  carpenters,  and  use  of  two  ship  yards ;  it 
allowed  the  charge  of  11,500  dollars  for  the  services  of 
Wolcott  Chauncey,  Esq.  for  less  than  a  year,  because  this 
gallant  officer  had  had  the  rare  disinterestedness  to  get  a 
furlough,  and  relinquish  his  pay  of  2000  dollars  per  an- 
num, for  one  year. 

Among  other  unjust  charges  of  the  houses,  wbicb  were 
allowed  by  the  arbitrators,  was  one  for  interest  on  sums 
charged,  for  articles  bought  on  credit :  for  instance,  the 
bouses  buy  for  the  frigates,  shot,  or  other  articles,  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  ten  or  e^hteen 
months,  yet  they  charge  to  the  Greeks,  interest  on  that 
50,000  dollars,  fi^om  the  moment  the  purchase  id  made ; 
and  this,  too,  when  they  have  Greek  money  in  their  hands. 
It  was  to  avoid  the  dbcovery  of  this  ungenerous  and  trick- 
ish  conduct,  that  the  bills  of  parcels  were  so  long  kept  back. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  these  arbitrators,  these  men  ele- 
vated to  the  high  and  sacred  task  of  judging  between  the 
interests  of  two  millions  of  Christians,  and  the  demands  of 

'^  RepcMrt  of  the  Evidence  and  Reasons  of  the  Award  between  Johannis 
Orlando  and  Andreas  Luriottis,  of  the '  one  part,  and  Le  Roy,  Bayard  ft 
Co.,  and  G.  6.  &  S.  Howland  of  the  other  part    By  the  ArbitratorB." 

^*  Refatation  of-  the  Reason  assigned  by  tiie  Arbitrators  for  Uieir  Award 
in  the  case  of  the  Greek  Frigates.    By  H.  D.  Sedgwick.^ 

^  An  Exposition  of  the  Conduct  of  the  two  houses  of  G.  G.  &  S.  How- 
land,  and  Le  Roy,  Bayard  &  Co^  in  Relation  to  the  frigates  Liberator  and 
Hope,  in  answer  to  a  narrative  on  that  subject  by  Alexander  Contost&ylPI^ 
By  Wm.  Bayard,"  ie.  &c* 
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their  creditors,  although  they  had  deducted  120,000  dol- 
lars from  the  claims  of  the  houses,  (a  very  considerable 
sum,  and  which,  by  no  possible  straining,  could  be  warped 
iptothe  semblance  of  legality,)  decided,  that  they  them- 
selves, each  and  every  one  of  them,  should  receive  for  their 
services  of  thirty  days,  as  arbitrators,  the  sum  of  fifteen 

hundred  dollars,  with  interest,  till  paid,  from  the  Greek 
fund! 

Against  such  an  award,  common  sense,  and  common 
hcmesty,  revolted ;  and  the  counsel  of  the  Greek  agents  en- 
tered a  protest,  and  filed  a  bill  of  equity  to  set  it  aside. 
This  bill  was  filed  on  the  ground,  that' the  arbitrators  had, 
in  several  particulars,  exceeded  their  powers.     And  the  in- 
junction was  granted  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  sale  of  both 
the  frigates,  (under  tlic  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,)  which 
the  arbitrators  would  have  efiected.     There  was  then, 
every  prospect,  that  a  long  and  tedious  process  alone  could 
restore  to  the  Greeks  their  rights ;  but  luckily  a  compro- 
mise was  efiected,  the  houses  agreeing  to  relinquish  24,000 
dollars,  out  of  the  sum  allowed  them  by  the  arbitrators. 
The  Liberator  was  then  sold  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  sum  of  233/KK)  dollars ;  and  out  of 
this,  the  claims  of  the  houses,  of  the  arbitrators,  and  of  the 
whole  harpy  vace,  were  paid ;  and  the  frigate  Hope,  after- 
wards called  the  Hellas,  having  cost  750,000  dollars,  sailed 
for  Greece ;  (eleven  months  after  she  ought  to  have  sailed;) 
her  clearance  being  efiected  principally,  by  the  noble  and 
indefatigable  exertions,  of  H.  D.  &  R.  Sedgwick,  Esquires, 
who    succeeded    in    procuring  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
600,000  dollars.    Without  this  she  could  not  have  sailed, 
and  for  this  act,  as  well  as  for  the  able  and  strenuous  tnan- 
ner  in  which  they,  with  Mr.  J.  Duer,  defended  the  cause  of 
poor  Greece,  they  merit  her  lasting  gratitude. 

And  it  should  be  known  in  what  way  the  sale  of  the  Li- 
berator was  efiected  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Stated.  The  afiair  should  not  be  kept  so  closely  hushed 
up ;  for  the  act,  though  giving  an  indirect  blow  to  Turkey, 
a  neutral  power,  was  one  of  the  noblest  ever  passed  by 

47 
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Congress  ;  a  rare  violation  of  the  coId<Uooded  pdiq^  ge- 
nerally pursued  by  aU  goTemments.  The  United  Stales 
had  no  need  of  buying  a  frigate ;  least  of  all  would  tbej 
buy  one  built  of  white  oak ;  #r,  if  they  wished  to  purchase, 
they  had  only  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  as  the  Greek  frijgates 
would  have  been  knocked  down  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer  at  half  the  price  they  gave  for  her :  no  \  this 
act  was  passed  solely  with  a  view  to  help  Greece,  and  re- 
move the  stain  of  wringing  from  her  nearly  a  ^million  of 
dollars,  without  any  return :  and  the  only  subject  of  re- 
gret should  be,  not  that  the  Ull  vidating  the  neutrality  was 
passed,  but  that  it  should  not  have  passed  openly  and 
avowedly,  for  the  end  it  was  intended.  It  is  only  to  be  re* 
gretted,  that  its  genwoMs  supporters  were  oUiged  to  smug- 
gle it  through  Congress. 
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The  situation  and  prospects  of  the  Greeks  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  were  exceedingly  dark  and  unpro- 
mising, though  not  desperate ;  the  warmest  supporters  of 
the  cause  could  not  deny,  that  the  final  result  of  the  strug- 
gle was  at  least  doubtful ;  but  then,  they  had  so  often  been 
snatched  from  apparently  worse  situations ;  there  were  so 
many  things  within  the  range  of  probability,  that  might 
prevent  Turkey  from  continuing  the  war,  that  they  were  by 
no  means  discouraged. 

Roumelia  had,  in  some  parts,  ceased  from  carrymg  on 
hostilities,  and  the  peasantry  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Turks,  and  returned  to  cultivate  their  lands.  They  had  not 
^ven  up  their  arms,  however,  and  lived  continually  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  struggle  for  independence  on  the  least 
prospect  being  held  out  of  its  success ;  and  it  was  hoped 
the  exertions  of  Carraiskakis,  whose  influence  over  the 
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Romneliotes  wag  very  great,  and  who  had  been  apponted 
b)'  goTemment,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Roomelia,  would 
be  successful  in  reorganizing  the  in^urrectioo  there.  Atfaeos 
was  clo^ly  besif  ;red  bj  Kiutahi  Pashaw,  but  no  feais  were 
had  of  its  immediate  t^urrender. 

The  islands  were  free,  and  agriculture  there  flouriBhed 
uninterrupted,  except  by  the  soldiery  of  Roumelia  ;  who, 
being  out  of  employ,  and  having  no  way  of  getting  a  sob- 
sistence  in  the  Morea,  or  Roumelia,  had  crossed  to  the  isl- 
ands, where  there  was  plenty ;  and,  in  many  instances,  com- 
mitted excesses  highly  discreditable  to  themsehres,  and  vex- 
atious to  their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  Morea  had  been  devastated  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim 
Pashaw  in  almost  every  direction.  All  Messenia,  part  of 
Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Achaia,  presented  a  scene  of  otter  de- 
vastation ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Siroc  had  blown  over 
it  for  years,  destro}ing  every  vestige  of  vegetation,  and  had 
been  followed  by  pestilence  in  its  train,  which  swept  away 
every  living  thing  that  had  once  inhabited  it.  Those  de- 
lightful plains,  which  poets  in  aU  ages  have  sung,  but  whose 
beauties  have  not  been  overrated  ;  which,  two  years  ago, 
were  chequered  with  pleasant  little  villages,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  lemon  and  olive,  and  filled  with  a  busy  and  con- 
tented peasantry,  were  now  barren  wastes ;  where  the  roof- 
less and  blackened  walls  of  the  houses,  the  scathed  and 
leafless  trunks  of  the  olive  trees,  and  here  and  there,  the 
whitening  bones  of  human  beings,  remained  to  tell  that  the 
fire  and  sword  had  passed  over  and  blasted  them. 

This  was  the  situation  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  Pelo- 
ponessus ;  of  its  inhabitants  many  had  been  slaughtered, 
others  carried  off  into  slavery  in  Egypt ;  and  the  rest, 
where  were  they  ?  Oh,  God !  it  is  an  awful  question  to  an- 
swer, but  it  is  a  question  which  miist  one  day  be  answered 
to  Thee,  by  this  generation,  who  left  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  their  fellow  beings,  to  be  hunted  like  wild 
beaste  to  the  mountains ;  to  dwell  in  the  caverns  of  the 
^ocks ;  to  wander  about,  year  after  year,  seeking  for  the  roots 
"^^  the  earth ;  giving  to  their  ragged  and  emaciated  chil- 
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dren,  sorrel  and  snails  for  food ;  unable  to  get  enough  even 
of  this,  and  pining  and  dying^-ay !  absolutely  perishing 
from  want,  while  the  rest  of  the  earth  was  full  of  fatness. 

There  were  about  an  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the 
Morea,  in  this  destitute  situation ;  some  suffering  more, 
others  less ;  all  had  fled  from  their  burnipg  houses  and  de- 
vastated fields ;  but  some  had  saved  their  effects,  while 
others  were  utterly  destitute.  They  took  refuge  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  in  caverns,  in  the  '  centre  of 
swamps ;  in  every  situation  which  afforded  them  security 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  were  seen  collected  crowds  of 
old  men,  women  and  chUdren,  suffering  all  that  misery 
which  the  want  of  houses,  or  sufficient  covering,  or  regular 
food,  must  bring:  they  Uved  in  little  wigwams  or  tempora- 
ry huts,  made  by  driving  poles  in  the  ground,  and  thatching 
them  with  reeds.  In  these  hovels  dwelt  many  a  once  pros- 
perous family,  without  chair,  or  table,  or  bed ;  they  had  no 
blankets,  they  had  no  clothes  to  change,  and  their  own  had 
become  dirty  and  tattered  ;  they  were  obliged  to  wander 
'  about  in  quest  of  food,  and  their  naked  feet  were  lacerated 
by  the  rocks ;  their  faces,  necks,  and  half  exposed  limbs, 
were  sunburnt,  and  their  hollow  eyes,  and  emaciated  coun- 
tenances, gave  evidence  that  their  suffering  had  been  long 
endured. 

If  there  was  any  thing  wanting  to  fill  up  the  pictin-e  of 
human  wretchedness,  it  was  to  see  among  them  those  whose 
former  habits  ill  qualified  them  to  endure  want;  to  see  on 
their  tattered  and  faded  robes,  the  fur  and  embroidery  that 
attested  their  former  splendour ;  to  see  the  woman  who  had 
once  had  many  servants  at  her  beck,  bending  under  the 
load  of  a  fagot  which  she  had  cut  with  her  own  hands  on 
the  mountain,  and  was  carrying  to  sell  for  a  few  cents ;  to 
know,  that  in  those  wretched  hovels,  was  concealed  many 
an  amiable  female,"^  whose  clothes  were  absolutely  insufil- 

'  *  No  better  proof  can  be  had  of  the  virtaous  habits  of  Greek  females,  than 
that  amid  all  this  distress,  they  preserved  themselves  pure ;  instances  of  ve- 
nal prostitution  were  very  rare.    But  there  is  less  necessity  of  dwelling'  on. 
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cicnl  to  cover  her  decently,  and  who  concealed  henelf  foi 
shame  from  the  passenger. 

Yet,  amid  all  this  mi8ery,8trange  as  it  may  a|^)ear,  the  ligfat 
and  volatile  Greek  was  not  always  depressed ;  the  hoy  sang 
as  he  gathered  snails  on  the  mountains,  and  the  giils  danced 
around  the  pot,  where  their  homely  mess  of  sorrd  and  roots 
was  boiling;  the  voice  of  mirth  was  often  heard  in  those  mi- 
serable habitations,  and  the  smile  of  fond  hope  was  often 
seen  on  those  countenances,  which  mere  want  and  exposure, 
and  not  care,  had  rendered  so  wan  and  emaciated.  Bat  there 
were  others,  from  whose  bosoms  misery  had  banished  mirth ; 
there  was  the  orphan  who  ran  about  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, with  only  a  ragged  shirt  to  cover  him ;  there  was 
the  houseless  widow,  to  whose  breasts  clung  the  half  ftmish- 
ed  orphan, — whose  ragged  children  hung  around  her,  beg- 
ging for  more  food,  after  she  had  given  them  her  last  mor- 
sel, regardless  of  the  hunger  that  was  gnawing  her  own  en- 
trails ;  there  was  the  wretch  whom  sickness  had  OFertaJkeii, 
and  who  had  sunk  down  by  the  roadside,  and  lay  parched 
with  fever,  without  a  blanket  beneath  him,  or  other  cover- 
ing than  the  shadow  of  an  olive  tree. 

Such  were  the  scenes  of  wo  and  misery,  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  foreigner  at  every  turn,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  dreadful  price  Greece  was  paying  for  her  liberty. 
And  among  them,  too,  were  seen  many  who  had  escaped 
from  captivity,  and  who  bore  about  them  marks  df  Turkish 
barbarity ;  their  ears  had  been  shaved  off  close  to  their 
heads ;  their  noses*  had  been  cut  off,  or  their  eyes  had 

tfaii  high  character  of  Uie  females  of  Greeoe,  noee  all  travellen  have  ffi^m 
evidence  of  their  virtae ;  the  meet  Tiralent  detraeton  of  the  modern  Gfeekf, 
have  praised  the  rigid  education,  and  excellent  moral  conduct  of  the  fe- 
males in  most  parts  of  Greece.  To  say  that  they  swerve  less  often  from 
the  path  of  daty  than  the  females  of  Italy,  France,  or  Spain,  would  be  paying 
them  but  a  sorry  oompliment ;  they  would  compare  better  with  theftmaks 
of  our  own  country ;  though  far,  very  far  below  them,  in  that  social  educa- 
tion, and  those  accomplishments  which  make  society  here,  a  high  and  re- 
fined enjoyment,  while  there  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

*  I  was  once  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  three  of  whom  got  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  were  surptiaed  upon  the  plain,  at  daylight,  by  a  few  Tuikish 
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been  put  out,  or  their  bodies  mutilated,  in  some  way  or 
other. 

^Such  were  the  scenes  which  attested  the  long  struggle 
and  great  exhaustion  of  Greece.  The  number  of  these  suf* 
fererd  had  been  increasing  every  year,  till  it  had  now  arrived 
to  a  frightful  magnitude,  and  bore  a  large  proportion  to 
those  who  still  had  the  means  of  livehtiood. 

Government  still  kept  up  the  semblance  of  activity,  and 
would  have  made  itself  respected,  if  it  had  not  been  utterly 
wanting  the  sinews  of  war,  money.     The  country  had  be« 
come  exhausted,  and  every  thing  was  likely  to  be  lost  for 
want  of  it ;  almost  every  doUar  that  was  expended,  was  de- 
rived  from  the  benevolent  in  Europe  ;■  from  the  committees 
of  Switzerland,  from  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  and 
France.    A  detail  cannot  here  be  entered  into  of  the  noble 
exertions  of  the  Philhellenes  of  Europe  in  favour  of  Greece. 
Feelings  of  admiration  .and  sympathy  for  the  Greeks,  which 
broke  out  in  this  country  by  fits,  and  ended  in  short  lived 
efforts,  in  many  parts  of  Europe  burned  with  a  steady  un* 
wavering  flamie;  and  the  peasantry  in  Switzerland  and 
other  parts,  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  weekly  earnings,  to 
c<Hitribute  for  the  support  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity :  and  these  feelings  guided  into  a  proper  channel 
by  the  philanthropic  Eynard,  (the  Lafayette  of  Greece,)  and 
other  noble  spirits,  were  the  means  of  sending  to  Greece, 
those  supplies  for  the  soldiery  and  navy,  without  which  re* 
sistance  could  hardly  have  been  kept  up. 

But  if  Greece  was  thus  sinking  from  mere  exhaustion, 
from  want  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war — ^where 

horsemen ;  they  ran  for  the  mountuns,  but  the  cavahry  ponaed  them,  and 
fired  opon  them  with  their  carbines,  just  as  they  approached  the  position  of 
their  companions.  Two  of  them  fell  dead,  and  the  third,  hearing  the 
borsemeiD  at  his  heeb,  fell  also,  bat  not  woanded ;  the  Turks  came  up,  dis- 
mounted, cut  off  in  haste,  the  noses  and  ears  of  all  three,  the  ]xvmg  one 
having  the  fortitude  to  keep  up  a  counterfeit  of  death ;  and  the  Turks 
strung  their  prizes  on  a  string,  with  some  others,  and  galloped  off.  The 
poor  feDow  then  got  up,  and  came  to  us  covered  with  blood  from  head  to 
foot  I  soon  cored  him,  and  promised  him  a  new  taHaeoiian^  nose  and  ears, 
at  the  •spenwof  the  fint  of  hii  mutilatoii  whom  he  ihoiiiM  ovwtake. 
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were  the  boasted  English  loans — where  were  the  resokscrf* 
the  labours  of  that  self-constituted  bodjr,  the  Londoo  Greek 
Committee !  More  than  twelve  miUions*  of  dc»IIars  liad 
been  contracted  for;  Greece  was  burdened  with  this  enor* 
nious  debt^  one  fifth  part  of  which,  well  applied,  would  bsve 
made  her  indeiK-ndent  Government  had  been  suppfed 
with  hardly  two  million  of  dollars,  when  h  reomed  the 
stunning  news  that  the  funds  were  exhausted ! 

Notliing  could  equal  the  astonishment  of  Greece^  and  a 
commissioner  (Mr.  Spaniolaki)  was  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  go  to  London,  and  see  how  this  immense  som  had 
been  swallowed  up,  and  if  any  thing  could  be  saved  fiora 
the  wreck,  to  supply  the  present  pressing  wants  of  the  conn* 
try.  About  the  time  of  bis  arrival  in  London,  there  was  a 
quarrel  between  the  London  Greek  Committee,  the  bond^ 
holders,  and  the  Greek  Deputies,  which  produced  accusa- 
tions and  recriminations  in  the  newspapers ;  and  ended  in 
the  disclostue  of  such  shameful  neglect  of  dutj,  such  specu- 
lations and  peculations,  and  downright  robberies,  as,  com- 
mitted on  any  fund,  would  have  been  disgraiSeful,  bat  were 
more  so,  committed  on  that,  destined  for  the  salvation  of  a 
whole  nation ;  and  by  men  whose  mouths  were  continually 
full  of  the  words  liberty,  and  patriotism,  and  philanthrophy, 
and  Philhellenism. 

The  shameful  waste  of  a  large  part  of  this  loan,  and  the 
numerous  peculations  which  were  committed  upon  it,  have 
not  yet  been  fully  exposed  to  the  world ;  but  enough  has 
been  exposed,  to  show  that  the  London  Greek  Committee 
shamefully  neglected  its  duty ;  that  some  of  its  members 
meanly  speculated  on  the  miseries  of  Greece ;  that  others  ^ 
committed,  what  in  men  of  lesser  note  would  have  been 
called  fraud :  and  it  is  known  too,  that  Orlando  and  Lu- 
riottis,  the  Greek  Deputies,  proved  themselves  fools  and 
knaves. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  two  loans  amounted  to  six 
millions  six  htmdred  thousand  dollars ;  of  this  Greece  had 

*  Th«  first  loan,  for  800,0002.  was  negotiated  at  59  per  cent ;  the  second, 
of  3^000,0002.  at  5&h  per  oent. 
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received  only  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Where  was 
the  enormous  balance?  It  was  known  only  that  $750,000 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  fri- 
gates, in  return  for  which,  one  frigate  worth  $300,000,  was 
going  to  Greece ;  thus  $450,000  had  been  swallowed  up, 
for  the  benefit  of  American  citizens.  $800,000  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  building  and  arming  six  steam-boats, 
of  which  one  lame  one  only,  had  reached  Greece. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  acV^ouiited  for.  The  Deputies 
^were  living  in  splendid  style,  and  refused  to  give  any  account 
of  their  proceedings.  The  London  Committee,  some  of 
whom  had  exercised  a  control  over  the  application  of  the 
first  loan,  were  disinclined  to  gratify  the  public.  But  the 
cry  of  the  bond  holders,  and  all  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  loan,  was  loud  for  an  examination  of  the  accounts ;  and 
at  last  the  following  patched  up  document,  bearing  incon- 
sistencies upon  the  very  face  of  it,  and  without  vouchers, 
was  presented. 

FIRST    LOAN. 

{The  Greek  Government  in  account  with  the  Deputies' for 

LoughmarCs  Loan  of  £800,000.) 

Dr. 
Interest  two  years. 

Commission  on  loan  and  shipments  to 
Greece,         -        -        -        - 

Sinking  Fund, 

Specie  sent  to  Greece,  -        .        , 

Stores  sent  to  Greece; 

Bills  drawn  from  Greece, 

Expenses  of  Agents,  &c       -        -        - 

Loan  of  Lord  Byron  and  interest  repaid. 

Freights  and  passages  paid 

Mr.  Orlando,  for  £10,000  Bonds, 

Individual  Expenses  of  the  deputa.tion. 

Advertisements  and  Solicitor's  bills,     - 


£80,000 

0 

0 

25,746 

9 

2 

16,000 

0 

0 

298,726  11 

9 

10,063 

6 

5 

3,858  15 

0 

1,027  15  10 

4,683 

6 

8 

1,624  15  11 

5,900 

0 

0 

5,045 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

is,  27,501 

0 

0 

£480,317  U 

'18 
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Here  were  many  charges  perfectly  absotd ;  among  tb^oa 
were,  £5^900  stock  charged  to  Orlando.  He  gave  no  otfier 
account  of  it,  than  that  the  Greek  govenunent  owed  bis 
wife! 

The  curious  jumbling  into  one  item  of  the  commisosicHi, 
and  shipments  to  Greece,  deserves  notice.  It  appears  that 
of  this  commission,  the  philanthropic  Bowring  lecd^ed 
£1 1,000.  No  accounts  of  how  ox  when  these  shipments  of 
specie  were  made,  or  receipts  of  them  from  the  Greek  go- 
vernment, were  produced.  The  pretty  bttle  article  of 
£5,045  for  the  individual  expenses  of  the  Deputies,  deserves 
notice.  These  gentlemen  must  live,  forsooth,  en  Grand 
Seigneur  a  Band-itreet^  while  thousands  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  were  starving  on  the  mountains  of  Greece. 

SECOND   LOAN. 

{The  Oreek  Government  in  account  with  the  Deputies  for 

Ricardo's  Loan,  £2,000/W0.) 

Interest  for  two  years,         -        -        -     £200,000    0  0 

Commission, 64,000    0  0 

Brokerage  paid  Mr.  Bonfil,  -  -  4,^00  0  0 
Sinking  Fund,  -  -  -  -  -  20,000  0  0 
Specie  sent  to  Greece,  -  -  -  182,401  14  4 
Bills  drawn  from  Greece,  -  -  -  33,713  5  6 
Stores  sent  to  Greece,  -  -  -  59,732  19  6 
Expenses  of  Agents,  -  .  .  -  2,297  16  6 
Freights  and  passage,  -  «  -*  339  9  8 
Set  aside  for  a  projected  expedition,  160,000  0  0 
Paid  for  frigates  building  in  America,  156,990  5  0 
£250,000  bonds  of  first  loan  purchased,  113,182  0  0 
Sent  to  Colonel  Gordon,  -  .  -  15,108  1  6 
DueV  Mr.  Orlando,  as  per  his  accmmt, .  '  5,039  9  II 
Due  by  Mr.  Luriottis,  as  per  do.  -  4,552  11  0 
Individual  expenses  of  the  deputation,  6,716  19  8 
Loss  on  Exchequer  Bills,  and^on  the  mo- 
ney sent  to  Marseilles  and  returned,  411  12  0 
Ditto  by  failure  of  Mavrogoi:dato,        -  3,695    5  3 


Carried  over,        £1,031,981  9  10 


2,000  0 

0 

3,350  0 

0 

10,893  5 

6 

916  0 

Q 

110  10 

0 

205  0 

0 
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V 

Brought  over,    £1,031,981    9  10 
Penalty,  to  Mr.  Contostavlos,  for  non-fulfil- 
ment of  a  contract  for  guns,         -  1,000    0    0 
Paid  to  Mn  Graham  for  military  stores,  not 
sent  on  account  of  the  proclamation. 
Sent  for  the  relief  of  Missilonghi, 
Arms  and  clothing  sent  from  Pans, 
Paid  to  Capt.  Miaulis  and  crew. 
Advertisements  and  Solicitors,    - 
Assistance  and  charity  to  poor<jreeks, 

(£33,000  bought  by  Messrs.  Ricardo.) 
£1.58,000  bonds  of  second  loan  b^might  for 
account  of  government  by  order  of  the 

deputies, 64,910    0    0 

£14,000  bonds  of  second  loan  bought  for 

individual  account  of  the  deputies,  7,420    0    0 

£13,000  paid  for  by  an  individual  order  t>f 
Mr.  Luriottis,  at  the  price  of  53^  and 
54,  instead  of  23  and  28,         -        .        6,940    0    0 
(£33,000  bought  by  Mr.  Ralli.) 
if^^      }  ^^fi^  bonds  boiight  for  ae- 
O  t  91    t      count  of  the  government, 

•  )  £8,000  bonds  taken  up  at  54, 
Commission  to  Mr.  RaUi, 
Balance, 


10,806 

i,       4,320 

203 

351 

5 

0 
18 
18 

0 
0 
3 
3 

£1,145,407 

2  10 

Deputies^  to  the  Greek  Ootemment^  Cr, 
Loanof£2,000,000at55};  £1,110,000    0    0 

Received  from  Messrs.  Loughman,  38,132    7    3 

Part  interest  on  £250,000  bonds  of  first 

loaii  bought,  -        -        -        -  625    0    0 

Interest  to  1st  January,  )1826,  on  £185,000 

bonds  of  second  loan  bought,        -  4,625    0    0 

Ditto  on  £33,000  bonds  of  second  loan 

bought,  -        -        -        -        -  825    0    0 

Subscription  from  Calcutta,  received  per 

Mr.  Orlando,     '   ^       -        -        -  1,200    0    0 

£1,145,407    7    3 
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With  the  distribution  of  this  loan,  the  Greek  Committee 
had  nothing  to  do  officially ;  the  heavy  weight  of  response 
bility  hangs  upon  the  two  Greek  Deputies.  Ail  the  falsities 
of  the  account  cannot  be  here  enumerated,  but  some  of  its 
most  glaring  ones  may  be  noticed.  First  then,  the  cominig- 
gion :  the  Messrs.  Ricardo  were  to  receive  £64,000,  for  their 
trouble  and  responsibility  in  negotiating  the  loan.  This 
(considering  the  cause)  was  a  high  premium ;  but  Messs. 
Ricardo  acted  merely  as  merchants,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  they  acted  as  upright  and  honourable  merchants. 
It  appears  that  they  paid  of  this  sum  £10,000  to  Mr.  East- 
hope,  and  £6,500  to  Messrs.  Loyd  &  Co. ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  they  relinquished  in  favour  of  the  Greek  government, 
£7,500  to  buy  up  the  depressed  bonds  at  14  per  cent.  But 
the  worthy  Deputies  not  only  put  the  £7,500  in  their  own 
pockets,  but  they  charge  their  government,  with  the  14  per 
cent  bonds.  The  next  article  is  brokerage  paid  to  Bonfil; 
it  appeairs  that  this  was  utterly  false ;  and  the  parties  were 
driven  to  say,  that  the  money  was  paid  for  certain  losses, 
sustained  in  speculations  on  the  first  loan. 

In  the  vast  sum  of  £113,000,  appropriated  for  buying  up 
the  bonds  of  the  first  loan,  it  appears  was  covered  up  many 
peculations ;  one  was,  that  of  buying  up  the  bonds  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  and  charging  them  to 
government  at  54  and  56  per  cent. ;  when,  during  the  whole 
of  those  very  months,  the  bonds  were  selling- in  the  market 
at  22  per  cent. :  the  difference  they  slily  fobbed. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  are 
charged  as  lost  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Mavrogordato,  a  Greek 
merchant  in  London.  Now,  Mr.  Mavrogordato^s  books 
credit  the  loan  with  only  £500.  They  then  fly  to  the  excuse 
that  the  Greek  government  owed  Mr.  Mavrogordato ;  but 
why  had  they  not  put  their  claim  for  adjustment,  when  the 
estate  of  that  gentleman  was  given  up,  and  divided  among 
his  creditors? 

The  sum  of  £1,200  alone,  is  credited  as  received  from 
the  Calcutta  subscription.  But  were  the  fi^amers  of  this  fa- 
mous account,  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  there  were  no  per* 
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sons  interested  enough  in  Greek  affairs,  to  hunt  up  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Calcutta  Committee,  and  find  that  the  sum 
actually  remitted,  was  £2;,!200.* 

Why  was  the  sum  of  £11,260  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
£21,000  bonds,  making  about  53  per  cent,  at  ^  time  when 
those  bonds  were  not  worth  26  per  cent,  in  the  market? 
This  was  a  hard  question ;  its  answer  was  drawn  out  with 
as  muQh  struggling  and  opposition,  as  a  foul  beast  from  his 
hiding  place ;  for  the  credit  of  persons  high  in  reputation 
.was  concerned.  But  this  is  no  age  for  respecting  persons, 
and  it  was  at  last  known,  that  this  was  done  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Bowring  and  Mr.  Hume*  John  Bowring,  the  poejt, 
the  philanthropist,  the  Philhelienist,  had  undertaken  the 
secretaryship  of  the  London  Greek  Committee,  and  in  that 
office  he  really  worked  ha:rd.  He  made  a  great  parade,  it 
is  true,  abbut  disinterested  benevolence,  and  duty  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  suffering  humanity ;  but  then  he  had  a 
right  to  do  all  this,  at  least  he  should  have  the  meed  of 
ipublic  praise  for  his  exertions,  for  he  took  no  pay :— oh  no ! 
he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  serving  Greece  voluntari- 
ly;  his  conscience  should  not  be  loaded  withtthe  thought 
of  taking  a  single  dollar  from  suffering  Greece.  Well,  he 
had  already  made  about  $50,000  by  the  Greek  war,  (legally 
enough) — he  must  now  feather  his  nest  still  further,  by  spe- 
culating in  the  market  on  Greek  bonds.  He  takes  £25,000 
Greek  scrip,  expecting  it  to  ris6.  In  a  few  days  it  falls — 
Bowring  is  alarmed — ^it  goes  lower ; — ^he  flies  to  the  Depu- 
ties, and  with  entreaties  and  prayers,  with  protestations  of 
his  faithful  services  to  Greece,  of  the  cruelty  of  leaving  him 
to  be  ruined,  his  family  reduced  to  beggary  from  his  attach- 
ment to  Greece, — ^he  insists  on  the  Deputies  taking  back 
the  bonds,  which  he  had  bought  solely  with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing  up  the  credit  of  the  loan.  The  Deputies  are  weak 
enough,  criminal  enough,  to  take  the  depressed  stock  off 

*  The  Deputies  were  Messrs.  Orlando,  Luriottis,  and  Zaimis ;  but  the 
latter  gentleman  (he  may  with  truth  be  called  a  gentleman)  is  exonerated 
from  any  participation  in  these  affairs :  he  was  absent. 
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his  hands,  and  charge  it  to  the  Greek  goyemment  at  par. 
Mr.  Bowring  breathes  again ;  he  is  saved  from  min,  and 
can  continue  his  disinterested  services  to  his  beloved  Greece. 

But  soon,  the  stock  rises  in  the  market ;  it  goes  up  to  par ; 
Bowring  begins  to  repent  him  of  having  given  up  his  stocl^ ; — 
it  goes  above  par :  zounds  I  he  would  have  made  a  glotioiis 
speculation  had  he  held  on ;  he  hesitates  a  moment — and 
then,  away  he  posts  to  the  Deputies,  to  ask  them  to  give 
him  back  his  stocky  as  he  had  only  given  it  to  them  in  pledge! 
The  Deputies  deny  this  flatly,  and  in  proof,  produce  a  letter 
in  Bowring's  own  hand  writing — the  poet  is  fumpbued — 
but  he  recovers  himself— the  letter  had  be^i  written  al  a 
^^  moment  of  distraction  from  domestic  calamity^ — he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  then  about— -in  fine,  he  must  have 
back  his  stock ! 

The  Deputies,  loth  to  lose  a  man  whose  services  were  so 
important,  whose  name  was  so  useful ;  afraid  perhaps  to 
break  with  one,  who  could  disclose  so  much  of  their  own 
iniquity,  consent  to  give  him  back  his  stock,  then  worth 
$10,000  more  than  when  he  bought  it  So  much  for  the 
disinterested  and  philanthropic  Bowring. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  proceeding  of  that  noted  Scotch 
political  economist,  that  friend  of  liberty  and  the  r^ts  of 
man,  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P. 

This  Philhellene  had  been  loud  and  clamorous  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  Greece,  since  the  beginiung 
of  her  struggle ;  he  was  rich,  celebrated,  and  an  active 
business  man — the ^ main  stay  of  the  Greek  committee; 
about  the  purity  of  such  a  man^s  motives  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  When  the  subscriptions  for  the  Greek  loan  were 
opened,  Mr.  Hume  put  down  his  name  for  10,000  pounds 
stock,  at  59  per  cent.,  declaring  his  intention  of  holding  it, 
whether  it  foil  or  rose.  Soon  the  stock  fell.  Mr.  Hume 
began  to  calculate  bis  loss ;  it  would  be  considerable ;  stocks 
were  rapidly  falling ;  yet  how  to  sell  with  decency,  was  his 
difficulty.  Suddenly  he  pretends  to  have  received  an  affi'ont, 
from  some  sentence  contained  in  a  note  of  the  Deputies, 
and  declares    his  intention  of  selling  out;  the  Deputies, 
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alaimed,  used  every  possible  means  to  pacify  him,  and  to- 
tally denied  any  intentional  slight     Mr.  Hume  was  impla- 
cable ;  his  high  sense  of  honour,  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  daily  report,  "  Ghreek  scrip  falling^''  tirged  him  to  sell 
out,  and  he  did  so  at  a  loss  of  1600  pounds,  and  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  Greek  credit  in  the  market.     But  soon  Greek 
scrip  rose  again,  and  went  up  to  par  ;  suddenly  Mr.  Hume^s 
nice  sense  of  honour  was  gone ;  he  was  quite  appeased ; 
and  thought  only  of  getting  back  his  1600  pounds.     He  pro- 
posed that  the  Deputies  should  pay  him  that  sum ;  they 
were  astonished ;  but  afraid  to  lose  such  a  man  as  Hume — 
the  calculating,  business  man  of  the  comipittee,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real  situa* 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  Greeks,  and  whose  public  separa- 
tion from  their  cause  would  materially  injure  it ;  the  Depu- 
ties thinking  of  all  this,  and  how  deeply  they  themselves 
were  in  the  mire,  repaid  Mr.  Hume,  and  charged  the  loss 
he  had  incurred  in  speculatioi^s  intended  for  his  own  profit^ 
to  the  Greek  Aind?  . 

These  inquiries  might  be  pushed  still  farthef ;  a  farther 
developement  might  be  made  of  similar  scenes,  practised, 
not  in  London  alone,  but  wherever  the  Greeks  applied  for 
assistance ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  draw  forth  a  sigh 
for  poor  Greece,  and  enough  to  make  one  almost  blush  to 
bear  the  name  of  Philhellene.* 

Where  are  those  men  who  deny  their  charities,  and  even 
their  sympathies  to  Greece,  because  her  sailors  are  pirates, 

^  < 

*  The  difldosorea  whioh  were  made  at  the  time,  implicated  many  men, 
irhoie  repatations  were  before  onsaUied.  Almost  every  one  of  .the  Greek 
committee  might  be  charged  with  neglect  of  duty,  and  with  betrayal  of  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  real  situation  and  wants  of  Greece.  As  for  the 
articles  they  sent  out  to  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  printing  presses, 
they  turned  out  to  be  of  no  use.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Hobhouse,  and 
!EI]Uoe,and  other  names  of  note,  were  implicated  in  the  charges  brought 
forward ;  but  ElHce  did  every  thing  he  undertook  to  do ;  and  the  worst 
that  Burdett  or  Hobhouse  can  justly  be  charged  with,  is  shamefully  neglect- 
ing their  duty.  To  make  a  Bourishing  speech,  or  give  a  toast,  or  enjoy  a 
sapper  at  the  London  tavern,  for  the  benefit,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Greeks,  was  about  all  they  ever  did ! 
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r>lanted  before  the  walls  of  Vienna ;  and  it  seemed  doubt'* 
^ul  ivfaether  that,  or  the  cross  was  destined  to  gain  the  as* 
-tendency.  Then  the  Ottoman  empire  had  reached  the 
summit  af  its  greatness :  ^^  If  we  consider  its  beginning,  its 
oro^ess,  and  its  uninterrupted  success,  there  was  nothing 
*n  the  i^orld  more  magnificent  and  glorious ;  if  the  great- 
aess  and  lustre  thereof,  nothing  more  dreadful  and  dange- 
rous ;  which,  wondering  at  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  itself, 
and  dnink  with  the  pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  felicity, 
holdeth  all  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  in  scorn.^^"^  But  since 
that  event,  the  power  of  Turkey  has  declined  more  rapidly 
than  it  ever  rose,  till  it  is  now  reduced  to  an  infirm  dotage, 
and  is  only  continued  in  existence  by  the  nostrums  of  the 
political  quacks  of  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decline 
were  numerous,  and  most  of  them  the  natural  results  of  the 
unsound  principles  upon  which  the  empire  was  based. 

That  once  powerful  corps  of  Janissaries,  who,  directed 
by  able  and  enterprising  leaders,  were  the  terror  and  the 
scourge  of  Christians,  had  Ipst  all  their  military  enthusiasm 
and  religious  zeal,  and  become  rather  a  pest  to  the  empire, 
than  its  stay.     A  succession  of  weak  princes  had  allowed 
the  soldiers  of  thai  corps  to  get  such  absolute  control  over 
the  affairs  of  state,  that  nothing  could  resist  their  turbulent 
and  mutinous  spirit,  and  they  set  up,  or  threw  down,  and 
murdered  the  Sultans,  at  their  bwn  pleasure.    The  decline 
of  the  martial  spirit  of  this  once  dreaded  corps,  as  well  as 
the  insubordinate  and  turbulent  disposition  which  have 
made  it  for  many  years  a  curse  to  Turkey,  was  first  per* 
ceived  after  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  had  reached  their 
maximum.     From  the  latter  end  <^  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  OthmiBOi  began  those  conquests  which  have  rolled  on 
in  an  unintemipted  tide  of  success,  till  checked  by  Sobieski 
in  1683,  the  Turkish  soldiers  were  ccmtinually  employed. 
They  depended  for  support  upon  the  plunder  of  the  coun- 
tries they  iiivaded,  and  not  upon  their  pay ;  nor  had  they 
then  leisure  enough  to  think  (^  mutmising ;  they  were  led 

'^  Kaolles. 
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on  to  conquest  and  plunder  by  a  race  of  enterprismg  and 
warlike  Sultans,  who  found  iiill  employment  for  all  their 
faculties.  But  after  these  conquests  ceased,  the  army  de- 
pended for  support  upon  the  government,  which  sooii  found 
itself  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  numl>er,  and  hence  it  de- 
creased. The  rest  were  idle,  and  soon  mutinous;  the  sol- 
dier who  has  time  or  power  to  think  for  liimself,  is  no  lon- 
ger the  proper  soldier  to  serve  a  despot ;  the  Janissaries  soon 
felt  conscious  of  their  power,  and  exercised  it  in  ruling  the 
Sultans,  while  they  threw  ofi*  all  those  qualities  wliich  had 
made  them  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

But  even  had  not  the  Janissary  lost  his  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  powerful  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  as  he  once  was ;  at 
least  as  far  as  Europe  is  regarded ;  for  every  thing  thare 
that  relates  to  the  art  of  war  is  changed,  since  they  have 
measured  swords  with  Turkey.  The  wild  hurra,  and  irre- 
gular charge  of  the  fiercest  band  of  Sphahist,  wouJd  not 
make  a  body  of  Prussian  infantry  waver  an  instant  fi-om 
the  precise  line  of  its  front ;  and  the  cuirassiers  of  Napo- 
leon would  have  rode  over,  and  trampled  the  Dettus  to  the 
earth.  And  this  will  be  seen,  if  a  contest  between  Euro- 
pean and  Turkish  troops  should  take  place,  before  the  newly 
organized  army  of  the  Sultan  should  be  in  state  for  acti<»L 
Instances  are  quoted,  of  very  modem  date,  to  show  that 
Turkish  troops  are  still  formidable,  as  those  of  Ismael  and 
Acre ;  and  it  is  granted,  that  give  a  Turk  a  wall  to  shelter 
himself,  and  it  is  impossible  to  drive  him  away  fi^om  it; 
musketry  may  rattle,  bombs  may  burst  around  him,  cannon 
shot  may  crumble  the  wall  to  pieces,  but  as  long  as  a  heap 
of  stones  is  left,  he  will  defend  it  till  he  is  hacked  to  pieces 
with  the  sabre.  But  mere  defensive  war  wiU  not  win  a 
campaign ;  and  a  nation  cannot  exist,  (except  in  mountain- 
ous-clistrictSfOr  insular  situations,)  whose  troops  cannot  con- 
tend in  the  open  country  with  those  of  her  neighbours.  The 
Turks  may  at  first  gain  a  few  advantages  fi-om  the  rashness 
of  commanders,  who  despise  them  too  much ;  but  this  will 
not  last  lon^. 
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The  Sultans,  for  some  time  sensible  of  the  inferiority  of 
their  troops,  have  made  several  attempts  to  introduce  disci* 
pline  among  them,  and  after  several  failures,  and  spilling 
tyf  much  blood,  this  had  been  effected ;  the  corps  of  Janis- 
saries has  been  suppressed,  perhaps  crushed  completely. 
The  present  Sultan,  Mahmoud,  had  long  been  bent  upon 
this  measure,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sor Selim,  who  lost  his  head  in  a  similar  attempt  AU 
the  troubles  which  had  afflicted  Constantinople,  have  ori- 
^nated  with  the  Janissaries,  and  it  is  quite  probable,  and 
perfectly  in  character,  to  suppose,  that  Sultan  Mahmoud 
encouraged  these  disturbances,  in  order  to  bring  odium  on 
the  corps  he  was  secretly  working  to  overthrow.  In  1822, 
during  the  massacres  and  outrages  committed  upon  the 
Greeks  m  Constantinople,  and  while  thousands  of  captive 
Sciotes  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  the  Sultan 
published  a  hattisheriff,  which,  among  other  remarkable 
sentences,  cbntained  the  following :  ^^  Myself,  and  all  the 
^^  membdrs  of  my  court,  profess  to  be  Janissaries,  accord- 
'*  ing  to  the  original  institution  of  that  corps ;  but  if  the 
**  word  Janissary  is  to  be  held  synonymous  with  that  of 
*^  thief,  assassin,  incendiary,  I  from  that  moment  cease  to 
^*  be  a  member  of  such  an  institution,  and  disavow  its  exis- 
*'  tence." 

^*  If,  then,  the  Janissary  Aga,  and  his  officers,  will  come 
*'  boldly  forward  to  arrest  the  calamities  which  afflict  the 
''  capital,  I  am  content ;  but  if  not,  I  am  resolved  to  take 
'*  up  the  two  boys,  my  sons,  and  embark  for  some  other 
^*  place,  leaving  Constantinople  to  be  ruled  by  those  ruf- 
**  fians,  whose  enormities  make  it  a  disgrace  for  me  to  con- 
^^  ttnue  on  a  throne  which  has  become  the  jest  of  viDanv 
^^  and  sedition,  and  the  butt  of  foreign  ridicule.*^ 

This  energetic  language  of  the  Sultan  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  Janissaries ;  he  was 
preparing  then  for  their  overthrow,  and  all  his  energies 
being  bent  to  a  great  reform  in  his  army,  will  explain  why 
he  readily  acquiesced  in  the  demands  of  Russia,  which  were 
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made  ju»t  on  the  eve  of  his  attack  upon  the  Janissaries, 
which  took  place  in  1826. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  in  themilitaiy  department  akme, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  needed  tborotifh  relorBi;  the 
power  had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sultans  iata  those 
of  the  Pimhaws,  who  were,  many  of  them,  •  almost  iude- 
pendent  in  their  own  provinces.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Sultan  was  displeased  with  a  Pashaw,  or  wished  to 
seize  on  his  treasures,  he  bad  only  to  send  a  Capidgi  widia 
firman  for  his  head ;  but  now  the  Pasbaws  wouM  not  al- 
ways bow  to  the  sacred  seal,  and  often  sent  back  to  the 
Sultan  the  head  of  the  Capidgi,  instead  of  their  own.  And 
the  Sultan  had  learned  to  instruct  his  Capidgis,  when  they 
went  on  such  messages,  to  treat  the  Pashaw  with  all  possi* 
ble  respect,  if  they  found  that  he  could  not  be  forced  to 
give  up  his  head.  Several  Pasbaws  had  successfiilly  rebd- 
led,  and  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  compromise,  and  accept 
a  nominal  submission* 

After  the  cessation  of  Turkish  con<piests,  the  immense 
power  which  is  vested  in  the  Suhans,  became  a  source  of 
evil  instead  of  good  to  the  country.  They  exercised  des- 
potic sway  over  ev^  department  of  government,  being 
alike  head  of  church  and  state ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  an 
advantage,  if  the  Sultan  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  while 
the  country  was  carrying  on  conquests.  In  fiict,  almost 
every  Sultan,  from  Othman  to  Solyman,  was  a  man  ofener^ 
gy  and  talent ;  they  were  bom  and  nursed,  as  it  were,  in 
a  camp,  and  accustomed  firom  their  boyhood,  to  dange* 
rous  and  critical  situations,  which  certainly  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  forth  and  strengthen  the  &culties  <^  men :  under 
them,  the  Turkish  empire  soon  attained  to  greatness.  Bot 
after  the  conquests,  the  heirs  to  the  throne  were  In-ought  op 
in  the  slothftil  luxury  of  the  seraglio,  from  which  they 
mounted,  without  any  prepuAtory  steps,  into  the  seat  of 
empire ;  and  the  very  magnitude  of  the  power  placed  io 
their  hands,  was  an  embarrassment  to  them,  and  a  source 
^  infinite  mischief  to  the  country. 
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The  reveoues  of  tiie  empire  had  fallen  off  prodigiously, 
for  many  reasons.  The  products  of  India  once  passed 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Porte,  and  promised  to  be  a 
great  source  of  revenue ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  facility  of 
navigation  round  the  Cape,  cut  off  this.* 

The  PasbawB  of  the  different  provinces  sent  in  but  a  small 
part  of  the  revenues  to  the  Sultan,  they  keeping  always  a 
large  proportion  for  themselves*  The  Sultan  cared  not 
how  they  administered  their  respective  governments,  pro- 
Tided  they  paid  him  their  dues.  Hence  the  real  revenue 
of  the  provinces  declined ;  for  a  Pashaw,  knowing  that  he 
had  but  little  time  to  govern,  woiild  strive  by  every  kind  of 
oppression  and  imposition,  to  squeeze  from  the  people  every 
penny  of  their  earnings.  , 

The  raycA  who  cultivated  the  earth,  had  no  encourage* 
ment  to  raise  more  than  just  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  for  his  family.  About  the 
capitdl,  and  the  la^ge  towns,  this  oppression  was  not  so 
much  seen,  because  the  Pashaws  were  more  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  die  Porte.  But  in  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces, it  was  practised  to  a  shocking  extent ;  there  was 
no  security  for  property,  pr  even  life :  to  be  rich,  was  a  sure 
way  of  bringing  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Pashaw,  who 
would  invent  some  accusation,  put  the  person  to  death, 
and  seize  upon  his  property.  Hence  the  decrease  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  consequent  decrease  of  the  revenue. 

The  empire  is  infested  in  many  parts  by  robbers,  who 
defy  all  law,  and  plunder  all  travellers  indiscriminately. 
In  other  parts,  Pashaws,  little  better  than  robbers,  levy 
contributions  on  all  pftssengers  through  their  provinces. 
Hence  the  .difficulty  of  communication  between  one  part 
and  another,  and  the  immense  expense  of  internal  com- 
merce. 

The  different  sources  of  revenue  were  sold  out  to  who- 
ever would  bid  highest  for  them ;  the  same  with  almost 
every  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan.    The  buyer  had 

*  Walpole'0  Memoks  on  Turkey.    Andencm,  xi.  $. 
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only  to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  and  then  by  whatever  de- 
vice his  ingenuity  would  suggest,  and  his  power  could  en- 
force, he  would  wring  from  the  people  enough  to  repay  him- 
self abundantly  ;  for  he  had  no  account  to  render  any  one. 
If  the  people,  driven  to  desperation,  threw  in  a  complaint 
to  the  Porte  against  him,  it  was  never  attended  to,  unless 
backed  by  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  then  the  offending 
officer  could  always  escape  punishment,  by  bribing  still 
higher.  There  was  no  security  in  the  law,  hence  no  faith 
in  contracts  among  men  of  business.  Twenty  per  cent  is 
not  high  interest  in  many  parts,  and  twelve  per  cent,  is 
common. 

There  is  no  kind  of  system  in  any  one  department  of  the 
government  The  Porte  cannot  possibly  make  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  its  subjects;  much  less  calculate  the 
amount  of  revenue  paid  by  them  to  their  governors.  It 
knows  only,  that  it  comes  into  the  common  treasury  in  a 
very  diminished  stream.  It  therefore  has  been  obliged  to 
seek  an  increase  of  revenue,  in  every  possible  way,  not 
stopping  at  base  treachery  and  cold-blooded,  daily  murders* 
It  put  not  only  its  officers  to  death,  that  it  might  seize  upon 
the  treasure  they  had  amassed ;  but  also  condemned  to  the 
bowstring  many  a  rich  rayah^  merely  to  confiscate  his 
goods. 

Some  one  has  well  said  of  the  Porte,  that  it  used  its  Pa- 
sha ws  as  sponges,  to  soak  up  the  revenues  of  the  provinces ; 
to  fill  themselves  with  the  life  blood  of  the  people's  pros- 
perity, when  it  would  seize  on  thekn,  and  squeeze  their  con- 
tents into  its  own  treasury^ 

How  often  has  the  Porte  qalled  in  its  coins,  adulterated 
them,  and  sent  them  out  again  at  their  original  value.  How 
common  is  it,  to  buy  up  the  coins  of  other  countries,  and 
strike  them  over,  stamping  them  much  higher  than  their 
real  value;  till  at  last  there  is  hardly  a  particle  of  the 
original  gold  or  silver  in  the  Turkish  coin. 

The  person  who  supplies  any  thing  to  the  officers  of  the 
Porte,  must  practise  fi-aud,  or  he  will  be  ruined.  He  is 
obliged  to  take  the  coin  at  its  nominal  value ;  but  he  cannot 
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pass  it  for  a  third  part  as  much,  perhaps.  Hence  there  is 
no  honour  or  honesty  left  in  transactions  with  the  govern- 
ment 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Porte  to  a  mere  shadow.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire  when  the  present  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  attained  supreme  dignity.  How  long  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  with  his  present  vigorous  measures,  is  un- 
certain. He  stands  on  a  dangerous  mine,  while  so  many 
of  the  Janissaries  continue  to  exist.  His  new  troops  are  pro- 
bably rapidly  perfecting  themselves  in  discipline ;  but  an 
argiy  is  not  to  be  formed  in  a  year,  which  shall  stand  before 
veterans.  It  is  far  from  a  rash  assertion,  that  the  Porte,  at 
present,  in  th&  distracted  state  of  the  empire,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  treasury,  and  the  utter  want  of  credit,  could  not 
possibly  support  an  hundred  thousand  men,  upon  any  one 
point,  for  three  months ;  and  it  is  v^ry  doubtful  whether  it 
could  support  half  that  number.  There  is  no  want  of  sol- 
diers ;  ^^  in  the  East  all  arm  ;^^  but  independent  of  the  fact, 
that  it  would  be  a  rabble  with  nothing  but  fanaticism  and 
headlong  courage,  to  oppose  to  deliberate  bravery,  disci- 
pline, and  science, — whence  are  the  supplies  and  the  pay 
to  be  drawn  ?  The  spontaneous  rising  of  a  people,  who 
would  desperately  defend  their  country  with  all  the  furjr 
which  religious  zeal  can  inspire,  is  very  different  from  the 
establishment  of  a  defence,  which  must  not  rest  upon  a  burst 
of  passion,  be  that  passion  ever  so  strong. 

Th6  great  power  of  the  North,  has  its  eye  fixed  constant- 
ly upon  the  completion  of  that  plan,  which  the  masculine 
genius  of  a  woman  marked  out  for  it.  The  mighty  re- 
sources and  power  of  Russia,  cannot  be  iuUy  developed  un- 
til she  becomes  a  commercial  nation ;  and  this  cannot  be 
while  possessing  only  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic,  which  is  closed 
to  her  by  ice  one  third  of  the  time.  The  vast  and  rich  tracts 
of  land  in  her  southern  dominions,  must  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  before  their  real  value  will 
be  felt ;  and  this  cannot  be,  until  Russia  cuts  for  herself  a 
passage  to  the  head  of  the  Archipelago,  and  hai^  the  Dar- 
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daneilet  ki  her  bandi.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  wiD  the 
meaiure  of  her  greatness  be  fiilL  Then  witt  she  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  power  superior  to  the  greatest  the  ancients 
ever  knew,  and  only  to  be  equalled  by  one  which  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  rising  into  rivalship,  in  a  quarter  of  the  ^obe 
that  they  knew  nothing  oC 

And  what  is  there  to  prevent  Russia  from  accomplidung' 
her  destiny  T  Surely  not  Turiiey.  Russia  eould  roll  down 
upon  her  such  a  force  as  would  crush  aU  oppositicm ;  but 
there  is  another  power,  still  mighty  in  the  ^  greenness  of  old 
age,**  whose  interests  caU  strongly  tor  Turkey  to  be  suppli- 
ed in  a  struggle,  which  she  cannot  maintain  alone. 

But  this  is  wandering  from  the  subject,  which  was,  the 
causes  of  the  long  continued  struggle  between  the  Porte 
and  its  former  subjects,  the  Greeks.  This  was  not  caused 
alone,  then,  by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  latter;  but 
by  the  weakness  of  the  former.  And  we  shall  find  that  the 
slight  examination  which  we  have  made  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  Porte,  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  final  result  of  this  most  in- 
teresting struggle. 

Not  only  was  the  Porte  unable,  by  any  direct  efforts  of 
its  own  to  deduce  Greece ;  not  only  had  it  been  obliged  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  its  already  too  powerful  vassal,  the 
Satrap  of  Egypt,  but  the  populace  in  its  own  dominions 
had  become  exceedingly  tired  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  There  were  many  who  clung  so  much  to  the  purer 
doctrines  of  the  Koran,  as  to  assert  that  the  evils  which 
then  afflicted  the  faithful,  were  9ent  by  Allah  in  his  wrath, 
to  punish  the  cruel  and  illegal  oppressors  of  the  rayahi. 
These  considerations  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  Porte 
could  long  continue  in  its  obstinate  attempt  to  reduce  the 
Greeks  to  theff  former  state  of  bondage.  They  were  al- 
most  exhausted,  it  is  true,  and  could  not  much  longer  offer 
an  organized  resistance ;  but  then  the  Porte  itself  was  as 
much  so,  and  had  not  the  means  of  continuing  the  attack; 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  ijjpnsible,  that  Greece,  free  and 
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prosperotts,  would  more  benefit  Turkey  in  a  conunerciif 
vieW)  than  she  could  do  by  paying  triple  her  old  tribute. 

But  there  was  no  symptom  of  relaxation  in  the  measoreei 
taken ;  Kiutdii  Pashaw  was  ordered  to  do  what  he  would 
have  done  without  orders — ^to  continue  the  siege  of  Athens; 
and  the  Satrap  of  Egypt  was  to  direct  his  son  Ibrahim  to 
<2ontinue  to  ravage  the  Peloponessus,  until  there  should  b<^ 
no  vestige  of  human  habitation  left. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Siege  of  Athens  cotUmued^Suecess  of  Karraishakis — Plan 
Jnr  rdietmg  Athens — Colonel  Gordon  uAesposidon  ai  Pi* 
raeus — Defeed  of  the  Cheeks  under  BouthaJas-^-^His  ca^ 
*ture  and  murder — Kiutdhi  Pashaw  attacks  Colowd  Ght* 
don — is  rq^lsed — Heidegger^s  expedkion  to  Onopos — 
Arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane — Ntxtionai  Assembiy**--Coch' 
rone  takes  the  duties  of  Admiral — General  Church  ap^ 
pointed  Commander-in'^Chief-^Capo  D^Istria  chosen 
President — Character  of  Lord  Cochrane^-Steant'-boat 
expedition, 

Tbs  situation  of  Athens  pow  called  for  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  closely  blockaded;  so  much 
so,  that  no  regular  infermatipn  firom  within  the  citadel  had 
been  transmitted  to  government  for  some  time.  It  was 
known,  however,  that  the  garrison  was  suffering  severely 
from  want  of  fuel  and  proper  clothing ;  that  an  epidemic 
of  a  malignant  character  prevailed^  and  that  Colonial  Pa« 
vier  was  dangerously  sick.  Goverment,  therefore,  as  in  dilty 
bounds  tried  every  possible  way  of  relieving  the  place, 
conscious,  that  upon  the  fate  of  the  Acropolis,  not  only 
that  of  all  Attica  hung,  but  also  of  Eastern  Greece,  whose 
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inhabitants  could  not  be  expected  to  ccmtinue  in  a  state  of 
revolt  after  the  last  strong  hold  in  the  country  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Karraiskakis  was  pursuing  with  success  his  plan  of  rous- 
ing up  all  Roumelia  to  arms^  and  establishing  posts  about 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  revolt ;  he  was  pushing  up  his  chain  of  positions  far 
north,  and  gradually  rendering  the  situation   of  KiutaU 
Pashaw  more  precarious.    But  government,  unwilling  to 
await  this  slow  process,  resolved  to  make  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  Turkish  army,  and  try  to  force  Kiutahi  to  raise 
the  siege.    For  this  purpose  Colonel  Gordon*  was  solicited 
to  take  command  of  an  expedition.    That  gentleman  had 
arrived  in  Greece,  on  his  third  visit,  some  months  before, 
charged  with  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
the  last  of  the  loan,  to  which,  it  was  expected,  he  would  add 
something  from  his  own  purse.    It  is  but  justice  to  saj,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  expedition  now  to  be  undertaken, 
as  very  irrational,  arid  almost  hopeless ;  however,  govern- 
ment was  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.    Mak- 
royanni,  a  brave  chief,  who  had  sallied  from  Athens,  and  re- 
presented the  garrison,  insisted  on  the  Piraeus  being  seized. 
Gordon,  therefore,  proceeded  to  make  every  preparation 
for  the  expedition. 

It  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war  held  at  Salamis 
on  the  sixteenth,  that  Colonel  Gordon,  with  2500  mra, 
should  cross  over  to  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  seize  upon 
the  monastery,  and  the  strong  hill  of  Phalerum,  distant  six 
miles  from  the  citadel,  and  there  fortify  himself;  while  an- 
other corps,  under  command  of  Colonel  Bourbaki,t  and 

*  Of  Caiinefls,  Scotland ;  the  isaine  i^enUemaD  ivlio  had  disfiiigiiiBhed 
himself  by  his  devoted  Philh^Uenisp  tiince  the  commeniconieiit  of  the  ravo- 
lution.  He  devoted  a  conaidetub!^  ^part  of  his  lar^e  iocome  to  the  caiisBi 
and  by  his  prudent  and  jadioloi|kc(»li4m6t,  had,  in  many  Inrtaneea,  rendered 
great  assistance.  /        ' 

t  Colonel  Bourbaki  wasadf^^k,  who  bad  entered  very  jowag  thesenM^ 
of  France,  and  arrived  to  ihe  rank  of  colonel  iax  her  army.  BTtf  iatd  long 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  asnsting  bis  osuntxy  ]n  some  effective  way ;  and 
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the  chiefi  Vashos  and  Notaras  should  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior, and  come  down  upon  tho  flank  of  Kiutahi. 

Colonel  Gordon  displayed  the  utmost  {^udence  and  acti- 
vity in  his  operations,  and  by  the  first  had  collected  about 
two  thousand  four  hundred  men  at  Salamis,  whom  he  pre- 
pared to  embark  on  board  a  small  flotilla,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  steain  corvette  Perseverance,  and  landed  at 
the  Piraeus.  He  had  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  took  all  possible  pains,  by  establish- 
ing magazines  at  Salamis,  to  insure  a  regular  supply  of  pro- 
vision for  his  troops  after  they  should  have  landed  in  Attica. 

Bourbakis,  Vashos,  and  Notaras,  now  pushed  forward  by 
liucid  to  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  into  the  interior;  and  on 
the  evenkig  of  the  fifth,  the  flotilla,  leaving  Salamis,  crossed 
the  gulf,  and  approached  the  land  south  of  the  Piraeus. 
Just  after  midnight  the  debarkation  was  commenced,  and 
the  soldiers,  scrambling  up  the  hill  of  Phalerum,  drove  off 
a  small  picquet  of  Turks  stationed  there,  and  immediately 
began  to  throw  up  their  entrenchments,  and  before  morn- 
ing all  the  troops  were  oh  shore. 

The  sajHife  day  they  attacked  the  monastery,  which  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Phalerum,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
port  Piraeus ;  it  had  but  a  small  garrison  of  Turks,  and 
the  Perseverance  sailing  round  into  the  port,  threw  into  it 
such  a  nuniber  of  shells,  that  the  position  became  very  hot 
for  them,  ^id  they  would  have  retired,  but  the  Greeks  on 
land  making  a  show  of  cutting  ofi*  their  retreat,  they  de- 
fended the  monastery  with  the  obstinacy  of  desperation. 

From  the  position  of  the  Phalerun^  the  Greeks  had  a 
M  view  of  the  Acropolis,  only  six  miles  fi-om  them,  and 
the  garrison  were  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  finding  their 
countrymen  so  near  them.    The  next  day  the  attack  upon 

at  lastfbeuig  supplied  by  the  French  Greek  committee  ynth  funds  to  a  con- 
ttdsrable  amount,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Greece,  and  had  been  two 
months  collecting  a  corps  of  about  eight  hundred  men,  whom  he  paid  out  of 
the  resources  supplied  him,  and  was  about  pushing  up  to  join  Karraiskakis 
«rhen  called  to  assist  in  this  attenjpt  to  relieve  Athens. 
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tbe  oioaasteiy  was  resumed,  and  the  Pemeveranee  agaki 
entered  the  port  to  bombard  it ;  but  dbout  noon  a  body  of 
troopa  from  the  beriPging  army  came  down,  and  look  their 
positions  opposite  the  Pbalerum,  from  wheooe  tfaey  tiuew 
reinforcements  into  the  monastery ;  and  a  pieee  of  artiUb- 
tj  being  placed  in  a  situation  to  gall  tbe  Persev^ance  ex* 
ceedin^y,  she  left  the  Piraeus,  unable  to  eftct  any  more 
|han  she  had  already  done ;  for  the  monastery  waa  render- 
ed assailable  in  several  places  by  the  breaches  their  guns 
hadefected. 

The  camp  fires  seen  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pamesa  on 
tbe  night  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  assured  Colonel  Gordon 
Ihat  the  division  sent  by  land  had  reached  the  rear  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  he  was  led  to  hope  for  some  in»iediate  good  ef< 
feet;  but  on  the  night  oftheeighththese  fires  weronot  visible. 
Tbe  division  had  pushed  on  to  near  Menidi,  where  they  had 
a  skirmish  with  one  of  the  Turkish  outposts,  and  were  sue- 
cessfol  in  driving  it  in ;  but  here  there  arose  a  dispute  be- 
tween  the  chiefr  about  the  necessary  st^w  to  be  taken. 
Vashos,  aware  of  tbe  impossibiUty  of  rensting  the  Turks 
upon  the  plw)«  was  for  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tain, pushing  into  the  interior,  and  cutting  off  the  en^ny^s 
communication ;  but  Bourbaki,  &U  of  the  enthusiastic  cou- 
rage of  a  Frenchman,  resolved  upon  pushing  fi»waid  to- 
ward Athens ;  nothing  but  the  taking  of  Kiotahi  akve 
could  satisfy  him ;  he  had  just  arrived  among  bis  couatry- 
men,  and  unfortunately  judged  them  rather  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  ancestors,  than  that  of  the  actual  circumstances 
they  were  in. 

Ilis  advfi(^,  or  rather  his  determination,  prevailed ;  and  it 
W^  900^  seen  tbat  Kiutahi,  alarmed  at  this  force  in  hiarear, 
wa^  coming;  to  attack  it. 

The  main  body  of  the  Greeks  rested  upon  the  foot  rf 
th^  mouptain,  secure  troxfi  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  hnk  Bour- 
t^bUs  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  pushed  out  tathe  dis^ 
tance  of  the  third  of  a  mile  in  front,  where  he  took  position, 
covered  by  a  little  chapel,  in  which  he  threw  a  few  men. 

Kiutahi  advanced,  and  reconnoitering  the  position,  immedi- 
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ftteljr  piMded^  to  RttadL  it  with  vigour  and  bIoII  ;  he  fai^^ 
«q»sasMaitillerytolhefkmt,  wilh  which  he  assailed  the 
main  pogsitioQ  of  the  Gredcs,  whSe  two  thomand  in&ntry 
nished  to  aitvdK  the  outer  position.  The  churdi  was  aban* 
fhmod ;  and  the  infantry  nuddng  a  movement  toward  Va* 
«faos»  that  cowardly  Chief  fled,  leaving  Bourbaki  unsupport- 
ed. The  whole  attack  was  then  directed  upon  the  latter; 
his  men  began  to  waver,  and  look  toward  the  mountains 
from  which  they  feared  to  be  cut  off;  and  at  this  moment 
the  cavalry  of  Kiutalii,  six  hundred  in  number,  dashing  for- 
ward, broke  through  the  intrenclknents,  and  the  Greeks  fled 
in  confiision.  Four  hundred  were  cut  down^  and  Bourba- 
kis  vratha  fisw  nien»  afieir  a  gallant  resiatanoe,  were  taken 
priaonera.*  The  victcnry  was  complete  on  the  part  of  Kkh 
tnfai,  for  the  Gntka  oould  not  be  re-assembled. 

Fhished  with  this  success,  and  dehvered  from  a  dangerous 
fiw,  Kiutahi  now  ttirned  his  whole  attention  to  the  position  of 
CoL  Gordon,  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  prepared  to  attack  it 
without  delay ;  sendng  in  the  meantime  notice  of  his  vic- 
tory at  Kanatero  to  the  garrison  of  the  Acropofis,  and  offer- 
nog  them  fii^nMurable  terms  of  snrFander,  whidi  were  re- 
jected withoot  consideration. 

TW  Pashaw  then  advanced  wkh  five^  thousand!  mfknlry, 
and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  to  attack  the  Ugh  poolion  of 
Hiakrum,  where  were  stationed  above  two  thousand 
fjceeKSL 

Heanivied  virithia  canbon  shot  of  th^montlie  lOthrat 

etenisf  ,  md  prepared  to  attsick  the  next  moraing.    The 

C^reeks  <»  their  side  prepared  fer  a  desperate  resfslanee, 

and  de^Msnded  much  on  the  excellence  of  dienr  pontion, 

^  wUidi  had  hov^ver  die  disadvantage  of  bemg  toa  ext^isive, 

*  Stroog^  eibrto  wer«  and«  to  •&▼«  Uie  life  of  tlai  brtrcf  ssd  aaiiahte 
ofie«r,  during  ih/tt  tarn*  h«  wks  oaytiTe ;  Um  G|m)bs  ofi^riogf  &  largd  nn- 
lom.  The  French  Admiral  aho  made  ezertipns,  aud  sent  aa  officer  to 
Eiatahi  to  request  be  might  be  given  up  on  any  terms:  but  the  moment 
Kiotahi  received  tbir  message,  which  he'  coald  not*  slight,  he  sent  some 
soldiers  to  strangle  the  unfortunate  Colonel ;  and  then  told  thvmetieDger 
be  «as  jwpj  mty  to  sty  bis  oapttro  bad  died  that  BH>niing« 
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requiring  fouTt  inttead  of  two  thoosaiid  men  to  defend  it ; 
they  had  however  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  be- 
ing on  the  sea-coait,  Col.  Gk>nilon  had  ordered  away  aU  the 
boats,  so  that  they  were  oUiged  to  conquer  or  die :  the 
steam-ship  Perseverance  also  was  to  assist  them  by  enteriag' 
the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  whence  her  shot  ooold  reach  the 
enemy's  rear. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  of  the  Turkirii  in&ntry  was 
put  in  motion,  and  preceded  by  some  artiHeiy,  advanced 
to  the  attack ;  they  drove  the  out-post  of  the  Greeks,  and 
pushing  by  the  head  of  the  Port  Piiveus,  assailed  the  left 
wing  of  the  Greeks  with  fiiry ;  a  vigorous  resistance  how- 
ever was  made,  and  at  this  momort  the  Perseverance  enter- 
ing the  harbour  in  their  rear,  ccMumenoed  a  cannonade,  winch 
with  the  hot  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Greek  lines,  forced 
them  to  retire. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Turkish  army  then  advanced,  and 
fell  upon  the  right  of  the  Greeks,  where  the  Athetuans 
were  posted;  but  the  latter  being  securely  entrenched^ 
received  tiiem  with  a  hot  fire  which  repulsed  them.  S^ 
Kiutahi  resolved  not  to  quit  the  ground ;  and  collecting  all 
his  force  in  the  centre  with  his  cavalry,  prepared  to  dash 
in  at  the  least  opening  that  should  be  made  in  the  Gk«ek 
lines,  he  encouraged  his  men  to  afinesh  attadu  They  came- 
up  bravely,  in  spite  of  the  grape  and  musketry  which  were 
poured  out  from  the  lines ;  their  standard-bearers  rudied 
forward  with  shouts,  and  planted  their  standard  witUn  pis- 
tol shot  of  the  Greeks ;  the  officers  urged  forward  the  men 
with  their  swords,  the  whole  army  raised  the  Allah  shout, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  Greek  liiKs,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful.  But  the  Gre^s  remained  steady 
in  their  breastworks,  and  kept  up  such  a  gallmg  fire,  that 
the  Turks  could  not  stand  it ;  and  breaking,  they  fell  bads  to' 
a  ravine  in  their  rear,  in  which,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
theatre,  they  maintained  themselves  until  night,  coUectiiig 
then*  dead  and  wounded,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
four  hundred. 

The  Perseverance  in  the  meantime,  had  been  in  an  awk- 
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'ward  position ;  the  Turks  brought  down  several  cannon  t^ 
bear  upon  her,  and  one  howit^r,  from  which  shells  were 
tkrown ;  and  several  of  these  strik^,  damaged  her  conside- 
lably ;  and  she  was  pbliged  to  retire,  being  unable  to  render 
anymore  assistance.  Her  anchor  was,  cut  away,  but  the 
engine  refused  to  act,  and  she  drifted  towards  the  shore  ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes  she  was  ih  imminent  danger  ;  the 
Tuiks^saw  her  situation,  and  came  rushing  toward  the 
ahore,  where  riie  for  an  instant  grounded ;  but  by  the  skill 
and  coolness  of  her  commander,  Captain  Hastings,  she  was 
got  underway,  and  escaped  from  the  narrrow  port. 

The  result  of  the  day  ,was  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  but  they  had  no  means  of  improving  the  victory  ; 
for  deficient  in  cavalry,  they  could  not  descend  upon  the 
|dain  which  lay  between  them  and  Athens,  and  which  the 
Turkish  horsemen  were  continually  scouring. 

Encouraged  however,  by  the  small  distance  of  the  posi- 
tion from  the  Acropolis,  several  men  ventured  o.ut  of  the 
latter,  stole  through  the  Turkish  lines  in  the  night,  and 
brought  letters  Grom  the  Chiefs  of  the  garrison  to  Col.  Gor- 
don, and  to  the  Govc^nunant.  These  were  the  first  news 
that  had  been  received  bom  the  Citadel  for  some  weeks» 
and  they  corrol^orated  the  reports  ,which  had  been  spread 
about  its  <tistressed  state.  The  epidemic  was  raging ;  there 
were  no  medical  stores,  no  comforts  for  the  sick,  no  blan- 
kets, but  few  houses,  and  the  water  being  scarce,  they  were 
upon  an  allowance. 

jThe  principal  difficulty  however,  was  in  the  discontent  of 
the  men,  who  saw  no  hope  of  ultimate  success  or  escape, 
so  obstinately  did  Kiutahi  press  th^  siege.  The  fortress  was 
comikianded  by  a  half  a  dozen  Chiefs,  who  had  not  much 
linion  among  themselves,  and  who  were  probably  tured  of 
their  situation.  Colonel  Pavier  had  no  influence  except  im-' 
mediately  over  the  regulars  he  had  brought  in  with  him. 

The  garrison  were  encouraged,  however,  by  the  appear^ 
ance  of  their  countrymen  so  near  them  at  the  Phalerum  ; 
and  cheered  by  the  reports  of  the  success  of  Karraiskakis, 
ivlio  was^  sbwiy  but  effectually  sapping  the  positions  of  Kiu- 
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tehiyby  raising  the  country  through  which  fan  line  of 
nication  passed. 

Colonel  GordonwaftconvincedynotwithatendiiyJiwadvaft* 
tage  over  the  Tm^s,  that  he  never  coold  msait  Atbeny  by 
remaining  on  the  heights  of  Phaleram,  and  kwitang  at  die 
Acropolis,  for  the  plain  between  them  vraa  m  great  Gulfy 
which  his  men  could  never  pass,  while  the  enemy  had  a 
dosen  score  of  horse.    He  therefore^  after  tarrying  a  iew 
daysi  left  command  of  the  Phalerum  to  Makr^^amii  aod 
Notarasi  and  repaired  to  Egina,  to  persuade  tfie  Ckrv^^n- 
ment  to  undertake  an  expediticm  to  OropoB»  in  tiie  Gutf  of 
Egripo,  and  cut  off  the  enemies'  sup^ies.    He  had  aiiged 
them  often  to  this,  and  now  found  to  his  just  surpfise,  ^at 
the  command  of  it  had  been  given  ta  Cokmel  Heidegger, 
(Heideck)  a  Bavarian  Oflieer,  and  he  retired  for  a  time  fitmi 
service.    The  position  was  held  at  Phalerum,  and  a  cannon- 
ade from  time  to  time  kept  up>  with  uomportafll  sfeimnsh- 
es ;  but  nothmg  of  any  c^sequenee  efiected^    Indoed,  the 
Tui^s^  by  taking  up  ponti(Mis  around  them,  cul  off  their  wa* 
ter,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  evcaivating  for  it ; 
and  the  only  use  of  the  position  -vras  to  keep  the  attention  of 
the  Turks  diverted  from  Athens. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  attack  the  position  d[ 
Oropos  above  Marathon,  which  was  the  fHincipal  post  fit 
Kiutahi's  line  of  communication  with  ]^rqM> ;  the  Persever- 
ance viras  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  and 
prevent  the  ingress  of  any  vessels.  She  waited  till  the  15th^ 
when  she  vras  joined  by  the  Hellas  frigate,  commanded  by 
Miaulis,  having  on  board  Colond  Heideck,  vrith  about  seven 
hundred  soldiers,  intended  for  taking  Oropos.  The  two 
vessels  with  an  Ipsariote  brig,  sailed  up  the  Gulf,  and  com'^ 
ing  in  sight  of  Oropos,  discovered  two  Turkidi  merchant 
vessels  lying  there.  Immediately  the  frigate  leaving  the 
others  far  behind,  approached  the  place,  and  casting  an- 
chor, swung  around  and  opened  her  tremendous  broadside 
up<m  the  place. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Perseverance  came  up,  and  runningin 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  Turicish  vessels,  they  were  deserted 
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by  their  men,  and  taken  possession  pf  by  the  Greek  boats. 
A  brisk  qannonade  was  then  opened  upon  the  place,  which 
contained  only  a  few  magazines,  defended  by  a  battery  on 
the  sea-side,  and  breastwork  with  palisades  on  the  land- 
side. 

'  The  Turks  were  in  trepidation  at  this  sudden  attack  ;  and 
just  after  dark,  one  of  th^  shells  from  the  Perseverance  burst- 
ing in  their  battery,  exploded  some  powder,  and  set  fire  to 
the  woiks.  This  was  the  moment  for  Heideck  to  have 
disembarked  his  men,  and  he  was  urged  to  it  by  Miaulis 
and  Hastings,  but  he  acted  very  undecidedly,  and  let  the  fa- 
Tourable  moment  pass  unmiproved.  The  next  morning  he 
landed  his  men,  but  would  not  go  on  shore  himself,  and  the 
iiesult  was  what  every  one  who  knew  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ties, had  predicted.  The  Turks  had  recovered  from  their 
panic,  they  had  mustered  strongly  in  the  little  forts,  where, 
secure  behind  their  intrenchments,  they  mocked  at  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Greeks  to  drive  them  out ;  and  digging  little 
trenches,  they  concealed  themselves  from  the  shower  of  can- 
non shot  and  shells  thrown  at  them  from,  the  Hellas  and 
Perseverance.  At  night  the  Greeks  were  taken  on  board 
^ain,  and  the  vessels  returned  to  Egina,  leaving  the  Ipsariot 
to  cruise  off  the  place.     Kiutahi  was  injured  by  the  affair, 

* 

inasmuch  as  his  water  communication  betweep  Oropos  and 
Egripo  was  broken  up. 

Meantime  Kiutahi  was  hard  pu^h^d  to  hold  his  position 
about  Athens ;  Karraiskakis,  the  man  whom  he  most  feared, 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  North,  stirring  up  the  whole 
country  to  arms.  He  had  now  descended  toward  Athens, 
and  passing  Eleusina  with  three  thousand  men,  he  advanced 
a  reconnoitre  to  the  very^  edge  of  Kiutahi's  camp.  The 
Pashaw  therefore,  was  obliged  to  march  immediately,  and 
attack  him  with  a  superior  forces  but  he  found  not  a  Bour- 
baki.to  deal  with;  Karraiskakis  gave  him  a  warm  reception, 
drew  his  cavalry  into  an  ambuscade,  and  repulsed  the  attack 
completely.  He  had  about  300  irregular  cavalry  (the  great- 
est number  the  Greeks  ever  had  together,)  who  distinguish- 
ed thenaselves  by  charging  the  Turkish  cavalry  the  moment 
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aoiaiMeuvre  of  Kftrraifikakk  had  confiued lbeiQ»  and  doin^ 
considerable  execution. 

The  loM  of  the  Torks  was  about  three  hunted,  and  die 
Pashaw  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  camp  befius  Athena ;  and 
now  that  Karraiskakis  was  so  near  him,  he  ¥ras  obliged  ta 
send  pressing  orders  to  Thessaly  for  more  troops. 

Karraiskakis  now  pushed  down  nearer  to  the  Pmeua,  ia* 
tending  to  fall  upon  the  Turiush  encampiQeDt. 

Meantime,  let  us  see  what  was  gcwig  on  in  the  other  parts 
of  Greece.  Ibrahim  Pashaw  was  tranquil  ia  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  Morea;  he  had  not  much  force,  nor  did  be  need, 
it,  as  he  was  not  molested ;  for  Coloeotroni,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Morea,  was  again  busy,  incivflbroik.  He, 
uniting  by  some  strange  manoeuvres  with  C<»duriotti%  hi» 
old  enemy,  and  some  others  of  influence,  was  d^tenoinedto 
have  the  National  Assembly  immediately  conv^ied  at  Her- 
mione,  where  he  could  overawe  it  The  Government  in 
whom  lay  the  le^I  right  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meetings  summoned  it  atEgina;  and  thus  the  twopartiea 
were  tugging  together,  and  two  National  Assemblies  abcrat^ 
to  be  formed  at  two  difierent  places,  at  the  saine  time  ;  the 
spirit  of  party  ran  high,  when  suddenly, — ^Lord  Cochrane  ar- 
rived I !  and  the  two  parties  seemed  much  in  the  situation  of 
a  set  of  school-boys,  caught  quarrelling  by  a  dreaded  mas- 
ter. 

There  was  no  event  witlan  the  range  of  possibility,  (save 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Turkish  armies  and  navy)  that 
could  have  {Htxluced  such  an  excitement  ainong  the  Greeks 
as  this  circumstance :  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were  in 
extasies,  and  could  hardly  be  made  to  beUeve  it ;  the  news 
were  too  good  to  be  true.  But  we  have  already  taken  no* 
tice  of  the  feverish  impatience  with  which  Cochrane  was. 
expected  in  Greece,  and  the  extravagant  hopes  which  had 
been  built  upon  his  prowess.  He  now-  arrived  with  ont^  a 
single  guidette,  without  that  formidable  armament  of  Steasi 
Boats  and  frigates  which  had  been  promised  :  still  it  vfu 
Cochrane^  the  mighty  man  q(  war :  and  though  vritfaout  foapoe, 
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from  hia  brak  was  eiqyected  to  aprmg  jdans,  wfaich  should 
make  Sutean  Mafatnood  trracible  in  his  Seraglio.* 

The  first  stepf  taken  by  Cochrane*  on  his  itrrivid,  was  a 
y^ry  ^pKlicious  one,  and  probably  erf*  more  utility  to  Greece, 
than  any  of  hili  subsequent  achievements ;  he  gave  notice 
tkf^  if  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  two  parties  did 
not  unite,  and  pitch  upon  some  Government  to  whom  he 
could  account,  he  would  most  certainly  leave  the  country. 

This  was  a  poser  to  the  two  factions,  who  considered  the 
toss  of  Cck^hrane  would  be  the  most  serious  one  Greece 
ediil4  meet  with ;  and  they  knew  that  it  would  raise  such  a. 
storm  of  popular  fury  about  their  heads,  for  being  the  cause 
of  it,  as  they  couM  not  reast.  A  hasty  peace  was  therefore 
patched  up,  and  the  two  factions  agreed  to  advance  each 
half  wa!y,  suid  meet  one  anodier  at  Troezene  or  Damak. 

At  Troezene  then,  the  D^uties  met  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  National  Assembly  ^  and  the  Governing  Com- 
hiissi(Hi  having  resigned  their  power  into  its  hands,  immedi- 
ate steps  were  take^  for  the  regulation  of  affairs;  Among 
the  acts  passed,  the  most  important  were :  fk*st,  an  act  ap- 
pointing Alexander  Cochrane  High  Admiral,  with  full  pow- 
er to  (firect  the  navd  f<M*ce  of  Greece  against  the  enemy^ 
where  and  when  he  Will ;  without  obligation  to  divnlge  Ixlg 
plans  to  any  one,  and  requiring  lum  Only  to  give  an  after  ac- 
count to  Government. 

8d.  An  act,  by  which  <*  Count  John  Capo  d*  istrias  is  ap- 
pointed by  this  Assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Governor  {Ky^^s fvriks)  of  Greece,  and  is  diarged  with  the 
Executive  power  thereof.*' 

*  As  such,  he  shall  gover|i  Greece  according  to  die  esta- 
blish^ laws.** 

^  The  tnKie  ht  which  the  nation  reposes  its  power  in  him, 
is  conimed  to  seven,  years,  begimiing  from  this  date. 

**  He  rfiall  be  netted  in  writing,  signed  by  dl  the  Depu-  ' 
ties  of  the  nation,  invitikig  him  to  come  and  assume  the 
f  eins  of  Gotemment.** 

9  ViU  Apfififtdix,  No.  4.  t  Vide  Appendix,  No.  5. 
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**  A  triple  Commission  is  appointed,  known  by  the  name  of 
Sub-Governing  Commission,  to  govern  the  natioQ  in  his  ab- 
sence, which  shall  cease  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor.'* 

By  an  after  act,  this  CommisMon  was  composed  of  G. 
Mavromichalis,  YannuUs  Nakos,  and  Yani'BL  Mebtoliy'ia 
whom  was  reposed  the  Executive  power ;  and  they  were  to 
govern  the  nation  accotding  to  the  established  laws,  ontii  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor. 

^  If  John  Capo  d'  Istrias  do  not  come  to  Greece,  and  the 
Representative  Body  get  information  Aat  he  is  not  comiiig, 
it  shall  call  (^iXfi  va  ^wyxaXst^ji)  the  National  AssemUy,  and 
in  his  place  another  Governor  shall  be  elected." 

By  another  act  ^  Sir  Richard  Church  was  elected  Gene* 
ral  in  Chief,  and  Director  of  all  the  land-forces." 

The  principal  recommendation  to  which  this  Ei^idmian 
owed  his  appointment  to  this  office,  was  the  fact  of  his 
having  commanded  the  corps  of  Greeks^  ra»ed  by  the  Bri^ 
tish  Government  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  by  hesr  private 
virtues,  he  had  gained  the  aflfectiona  of  dU  the  Gceeks  who 
knew  him ;  and  many  a  Chief,  who  now  was  a  sort  of  petty 
prince  in  Greece,  had  once  served  under  Church,  had  con- 
ceived a  high  idea  of  his  military  talents,  and  professed  him- 
self ready  to  submit  himself  entirely  to  his  (Mrders. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  strong  inducement,  was  the 
idea  entertained  that  Church  had  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling at  his  command,  which  he  would  devote  to  the  cause. 

Then  there  was  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  at  the 
head,  and  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  native.  Colocotro*- 
ni  was  incapable,  as  all  began  to  allow ;  but  had  he  been  ever 
so  much  so,  the  Roumeliotes  never  would  have  obeyed  him 
with  good  will ;  and  for  Karraiskakis,  it  was  enoi^  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Peloponessians  US  condemn  him,  that  he  was 
bom  in  Roumelia:  a  foreigner  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  pitch  upon,  and  Church  presenting  himself  in  Greece 
about  this  time,  was  called  to  the  post.  To  what  extent  he 
was  qualified  for  that  task  will  be  afterwtols  shown ;  it  is 
but  fair  however  to  observe,  that  his  presience  had  been  for 
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fsome  time  tdshed  for,  expected,  and  perhaps  invited  by  mt" 
Ay  influentiij  men  among  the  military.       .    . 

ThevAflsemUy  then.dissolved  itself;  and  the  newly  appoint- 
ed Governing  Commigsion  assumed  the  reins.  The  veiy 
chai^acter  of  the  men  showed  what  had  been  well  understood 
in  selecting  them  from  the  Assembly,  that  they  were^  intend- 
ed merely  to  act  the  pai:t  of  King  Log ;  the  parties  in  the 
Assembly  were  so  equally  balanced,  that  both  despaired  of 
getting  complete  ascendancy,  and  they  resolved  to  choose 
men  who ,  should  do  iio  harm  at  least  while  in  power,  and 
not  lay  any  foundations  for  continuing  it. 

G.  Miavromichalis,  the  first-named  Commissioner,  is  son 
of  Peter  Mavromichalis ;  a  young  man  fond  of  show  and 
.  amusements,  who  has  a  slight  smattering,  of  literature,  but 
in  no  way  fiUed  for  the  high  post  |to  which  he  was  called ; 
although  he  bad  displayed  that  coui^e  which  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  every  member  of  the  family,  and  considerable 
resolutiQn  during  the  ^iege  of.  Navarino,  of  which  place 
he  ivas  commander.  He  wa^i  the  shrewdest  and  most 
capable  perhaps  of  the  Governing  Commission ;  this  is 
however  paying  him  but  a  sorry  compliment ;  for  Ya- 
nuli  Nakos,  a  livadiote,  was  a  harmless,  indolent  man, 
who  dreaded  no  earthly  evil  so  much  as  being  depriv- 
ed of  his  siesta^  except  the  scolding  of  his  wife.*  As  for 
Melanti,  nothing  cpuld  be  said  against,  or  for  him,  except 
that  he  was  better  calculated  to  hold  the  rudder  of  his  own 
vessel,  than  of  the  vessel  of  State.  He  is  an  honest  Ipsa- 
riote  mei^ch^t  and  sea  Captain,  and  could  count  his  beads, 
or  his  interest,  as  well  as  any  of  them.  But  the  inefficiency 
of  iiaSB  Government  was  in  ^  great  measure  lessened  by 
the  character  of  the  person  appointed  to  be  their  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  Sta.te, — ^the  able  and  patriotic  (^eorge  Glarakis ; 
the  same  who  had  served  as  Secretary  c^  State  to  the  late 
Government.    About  the  abilities  and  the  acquired  know- 

• 

ledge  of  Gldrakis  no  one  had  any  doubts ;  and  there  could 

*  It  wai  thonght  that  Colocotroni  was  thrown  oat  of  power  b^  this 
choice  of  men,  neither  of  whom  were  known  to  be  under  bis  influence; 
btit  he  managed  one  of  them  at  least ;  for  he  managed  Melaxa,  who  ma- 
naged 1h«  wife  of  Nakos,  who  managed  her  husband. 
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be  no  itroqger  i»t>of  of  tiie  Ugh  rale  at  whkhiksywet^ 
▼ilued,  and  his  iinivenally  aeknovledged  palrioliBiii,  ifaaii 
Ub  being  re-chosen  by  a  party  divecdy  oppoaed  to  the  one 
under  which  he  had  been  aenring.  With  the  iate  Gl&werth 
moot  his  influence  had  been  greater  than4liey  weie  wiffii^ 
to  acknowledge— ^with  the  present  it  soon  became  coiArol« 
liDg.  He  is  a  native  of  Scio»  was  educated  in  Europe,  and 
had  espoused  with  all  the  enthosiasm  xxf  a  generous  inaid» 
the  cause  of  this  country  at  the  yery  conuneocement  of  the 
revolutiont  and  his  whole  course  has  been  with  a  «i^Ie  eye 
to  her  good ;  nor  had  this  course  been  an  unimportant  one ; 
for  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  his  native  idand,  he 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  stale  af- 
fairs ;  and  under  the  name  of  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  in- 
terior,  be  managed  the  whole  buskiess  of  the  departidenty 
and  gave  an  example  of  system  and  correctness  m  his  office, 
that  had  more  admirers  than  imitators. 

But  it  viras  considered  that  the  Government  would  h^ve 
little  to  do  ;  every  thing  was  expected  of  LMd  Ck>c&* 
rane  on  the  sea,  and  that  Church  would  dear  ^  land  of 
Turks  ;  and  as  these  men  were  to  have  such  an  important 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  it  may  be  weH  to 
look  at  their  capacities  for  the  several  tasks  as^gned  them. 

Alexander  (by  courtesy)  Lord  Cbcluiane,  is  well  known 
to  the  w<Mrld ;  the  brilliant  s^^vioes  be  perf[»ined,  aud  the 
high  ruik  he  held  in  4fae  British  Navy ;  Mie  disgrac^id 
transaction  in  which  he  was  eng^tged^whidi  literally  banish- 
ed him  from  that  navy ;  and  the  part  he  afterwards  took  m 
the  achievement  of  South  American  indep^idenoe,  are  fk* 
miliarto  alh  but  about  such  a  man  die  piibbc  is  iqst  to  ask 
st31  more,  to  enquire  the  '<  length,  breadth,  and  dimensions.*' 
He  is  tall,  so  v^  tall,  that  an  habitual  and  coaaiderable 
stoop  does  not  prevent  his  overtopping^  all  aboi^  ^«  ;  his 
large,  bony,  though  gaunt  frame,  exhibits  signs  of  prodigi- 
OQs  strength  ;  his  face  is  long  and  narrow ;  hk  sandy  com- 
plexion  looks  more  so,  from  a  large  pair  of  reddish  vriiis- 
kers  ;  and  his  eyes  which  are  quick  and  sparkling,  indicate 
rather  mildness  than  ferocity  of  temper.    His  naanner  is 
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polite,  and  veiy  gentte ;  his  susceptibilities  the  most  acute, 
and  tii^re  can  be  no  one  more  kind-heai^ed^  none  more 
ready  to  pity  ch*  "weep  at  the  sight  of  distress^  in  others^ 
His  passions  are  quick  and  violent,  yet  under  the  control  of 
1m  re^uKm ;  and  there  id  in  his  plans  a  strange  mixture  of 
diftriDg  and^  prudence.  His  talents  are  of  an  original,  an^ 
extraordinaiy  east;  andevely  question  or  remark  that 
dtop»B  £rom  htm,  indicates  an  intelUgent  and  inquisitive 
lui^  To  all  those  high  quahties,  he  adds  the  most  ardent 
love  of  enterprize,  and  a  calm  indiffereqce  to  danger. 

Thetwture  of  suchmaterials  in  nature'smould  would  have 
foimed  a  hero,  had  i^  not  in  the  composition,  thrown  in 
avarice  to  aUoy  them :  to  this  he  owed  his  taonished  fame  'm 
the  Bntish  navy ;  this  withered  on  his  brow,  the  laurels  he 
had  won  in  South  America ;  and  this  made  him  go  to  Greece 
rather  for  gain,  than  frcmi  that  generous  enthusiasm  for  her 
^lious  cause,  winch  ishould  have  led  him  to  trust  to  her 
gratitude  for  his  after^recompense,  and  to  the  applause  of  the 
world  as  his  noblest  reward.       _ 

Not  th^  Cochrane  should  have  neglect'cd  to  stipulate  for 
pay;  his  talents  and,  his  reputation  entitled  him  to  the 
highest ;  but  surely,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollar Sy 
independent  of  his  expenses,  to  be  set  aside  from  the  loan 
m  aAoancey  was  depriving  himself  of  all  claim  to  disinte- 
lestedness;  for  it  was  drawing  hard  upon  the  fund,  upon 
which  poor  Greece  depended  for  her  salvation. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  building,  and  Ending  out  six  steam  ves- 
sels ;  they  were  to  have  left  LcMidon  in  November  1835 — 
moiBtfa  after  month  had  rolled  away,  misfortunes  were  falling 
llodL  upon  the  Greeks ;  they  looked  to  this  expedition  for 
safety,  but  itciune  not ;  report  after  report,  promise  after 
promise  reached  them,  but  no  steam-boats.  It  was  now 
April  1827,  only  toe,  and  that  a  miserable  one  had  arrived. 
What  has  become  of  the  others  ? — cried  they  anxiously  : — 
noone  toould  tell  them :  will  they  ever  come^  Alas !  no  one 
could:  tell  them.  Bui  this  vrill  not  satisfy  history;  she  will 
fltemfy  ask  in  after  days^^pon  whom  does  this  awful  weighs 
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ofresponsibility  rest  ?  how  were  those  sacred  funds  misap^' 
plied  or  wasted,  upon  which  the  fate  of  two  millioiis  q/[. 
Christians  depended  ?  And  these  questicms  must  be  answer-* 

cd. 

Much,  and  well  merited  reproach  has  been  cast  upon  the 
Greek  Deputies  in  London,  for  their  stupidity,  and  cupidity, 
for  then*  narrow,  selfish,  and  vacillating  policy ;  their  coun- 
try will  one  day  prefer  against  them  the  chaiges  not  only  of 
waste  of  their  funds  in  foolish  schemes,  bot  for  that  vanity, 
(for  it  deserveth  not  the  name  of  pride)  which  made  them 
launch  into  lavish  personal  expenses,  which  they  loaded 
upon  her ;  aye,  and  the  more  beinous  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment— let  them  prepare  to  answer  it  as  they  may. 

But  not  to  them  can  be  attributable  the  endless  delays, 
and  the  final  failure  of  the  steam-boat  Expedition.' 

Nor  can  the  London  Committee  be  chai^ged  with  it ;  they 
have  enough  to  answer  the  well  deserved  accusations  of 
wild  and  unreasonable  scheming,  and  of  neglect  of  a  sacred 
task,  which  they  voluntarily  assumed,  and  to  wVnch  they 
wdre  bound  to  devote  themselves,  even  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  private  afEadrs,— or,'^to  relinquish. 

The  responsibiUty  is  divided  among  many,  perhaps  theie 
was  not  fraud  any  where  ;  but  Lord  Cochrane  must  cer- 
tainly come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  blame.  He  insisted 
that  Galloway,  an  engineer,  whose  only  peculiar  merit  was 
his  being  a  radical,  should  have  the  contract  for  budding  all 
the  steam  engines  ;  and  he  took  this  man's  promise  to  buiM 
them  all  in  two  months.  Did  he  not  know,  or  ought  he  not 
have  known  that  Galloway  could  not  finish  one  in  that  time ; 
and  why  did  he  not  bind  him  in  penalties,  incase  he  failed  in 
time  or  execution  ?  Was  it  nothing  that  this  man  had  a  son 
employed  by  the  Pashaw  of  Egypt  as  his  head  engineer  ? 

Lord  Cochrane  insisted  that  the  engines  should  be  built 
upon  a  new  plan,  an  improvement  of  his  own.  Was  it  no- 
thing that  prudent  men,  intelligent  men^  and  warm  friends 
of  Greece,  said  to  him  "  for  God's  sake  I  do  not  try  any  ex^ 
periments  ; — ^your  talents  are  great,  but  you  may  fail  ;'  and 
if  you  do,  Greece  must  perish."    Cochrane  was  determined 
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that  they  should  be  b^lt  on  his  plan,  or  none ;  he  would 
diiTe  them  throi^h  the  water  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles 
per  hour ; — ^nothing  less  would  do  ;  he  disregarded  the 
learnings  of  prudence,  as  the  croakings  of  fear ;  yet  those 
^vwmings  were  fearfully  accompUshed. 

Did  he,  or  did  he  not  afterwards  say,  to  those  who  repre* 
sented  to  him  that  Greece  was  perishing  through  these  de- 
lays, ^  never  nund  we  shall  have  the  more  merit  in  saving 
her  V*  If  to  his  former  conduct,  these  cruel  words  were  add- 
ed-T-and  if  that  conduct  can  be  cleared  from  the  imputa-« 
tion  of  crime,  or  fraud, — or  even  deceit,  still  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced unwise,  imprudent,  and  ungenerous.. 

We  would  that  these  were  all,  or  even  the  worst  charges 
fcrou^t  egainiM;  Lord  Cochrane;  they  are  not :  he  demand- 
ed besides  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  which 
^^ete  set  a«de  in  cash  for  his  pay,  fourteen  thousand  for  the 
pun^hase  of  %  schooner  to  go  out  to  Greece  in,  thou^  the 
steam  vessels  had  failed  through  his  obstinacy ;  and  having  got 
this  money,  he  demanded  two  thousand  five  hundred  mote 
for  his  table  and  wine  I  Others  bring  more  shamefid  charges 
Bgainst  him ;  but  they  may  be  the  suggestions  of  malice  or 
envy,  and  no  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  the  yet  im- 
perfect  evidence  before    the   world.    He   was  now  in 
Greece, — and  all  was  forgotten  ;  we  shall  see  with  what 
ability  and  success  ,he  managed  the  resources  that  were  in 
his  power ;  his  will  was  law,  and  whatever  the  country 
could  command  was  his« 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Attempts  of  Gen.  Church  and  Lord  Cochrane  to  relieve 
Athens — Monastery  taken — Massacre  of  Turkish  Priso' 
ners — Death  qf  Karraiskakis — Greeks  defeated  on  the  6(A 
of  May — Bad  result  of  that  Defeat-^Character  of  Gtn* 
Church^Flrst  Cruize  of  Lord  Cochrane. 

Theeb  was  nothing  now  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  from  Athens ;  all  civil  discord  had  ceased ;  the  Aff- 
sembly  had  tenninated  its  Oinctions,  the  Executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  three  persons  c»ily  ;  efficient  land,  and 
naval  commanders  were  ^pointed ;  foreigners  were  eager- 
ly offering  their  services ;  money  alone  seemed  requisite, 
nor  was  this  entirely  wanting  ;  for  Cochrane  agreed  to  de* 
vote  some  of  the  scanty  means  which  he  had  brought,  to  the 
salvation  of  Athens.  Proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
Government,  by  the  Commanders,  and  by  the  native 
Chiefs,  calling  upon  the  people  to  come  forward  and  save 
the  venerable  Acropolis,  now  the  bulwarii  of  Greece.  Nor 
was  the  call  unanswered ;  Siseni  with  twelve  hundred  Pe- 
lopixmesians — Notaras,  and  Niketas,  and  Gennaios^the  son 
of  Colocotroni ;  the  Roumeliote  and  Suliote  Chiefs  ;  the 
Candiotes,  Hydriotes,  and  other  islanders,  all  came  pouring 
into  the  camp  before  Athens,  and  rapidly  swelled  its  num- 
bers. All  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  saving  Athens  ;  and  Syra,  and  the  other  isl- 
ands, sent  in  voluntary  contributions  of  provisions,  to  siqK 
port  the  army. 

Karraiskakis,  whose  men  now  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand,  was  in  a  cautious,  yet  persevering,  determined 
manner,  taking  such  measures,  as  would  in  all  probability 
force  the  Pashaw  to  fight  him  under  immense  disadvantages, 
or  retire  from  Athens.  But  this  suited  not  the  spirit  of  the 
c 
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day  ;  Ihe  enemy  must  be  attacked,  and  driven  from  before 
Athend.  The  wild  (it>  would  seem  palpably  absurd) 
scheme  wna  adopted,  of  attacking  the  Turks  in  an  open 
plain,  with  irregular  soldiers,  unprovided  with  cavahy ;  while 
three  thousand  Turkish  horse  scoured  that  plain,  and  would 
have  routed  twenty  thousand  Greeks  :  a  scheme  the  more 
absurd  too,  since  by  a  proper  use  of  one  third  of  the  force 
in  tjie  rear  of  the  enemy,  that  was  now  uselessly  employed 
in  his  front,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  retire. 

But  this  was  no  Greek  scheme,  Karraiskakis  would  not 
approve  of  it ;  but  could  a  rude  uneducated .  mountain 
Chief  oppose  the  opinions — of  my  Lord  Cochrane,  than 
whom  abetter  sailor  existed  not;  of  his  Excellency,. Sir 
Richard  Church,  whose  skill  at  the  toilet  was  indisputable  ; 
— of  the  Bavarian,  Colonel  Heideck,  whose  string  of  or- 
ders, and  ribbons,  and  medals,  proclaimed  what  he  ought 
to  have  been ;  and  who  besides  could  di'aw  horses  to  such 
perfection; — of  the  crowd  of  newly  arrived  foreigners 
from  all  nations,  who,  in  more  tongues  than  were  heard  at 
Babel,  spouted  their  own  titles,  the  valour  of  their  own 
countrjmien,  and  breathed  vengeance  upon  the  Turks? 
Surely  all  these  men  must  be  better  qualified  to  judge,  than 
ignorant  Greeks. 

It  was  resolved  therefore,  that  the  Pashaw  must  be  beaten 
openly,  and  byfair  force. 

The  Greek  camp  increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  soon 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men.  But  the  Pashaw  was 
not  alarmed ;  he  sent  off  for  reinforcements,  he  augmented 
his  forces  as  fast  as  his  enemies ;  and  as  long  ^s  they  came 
in  front  of  him,  and  in  the  fine  open  country,  he  feared  no- 
thing, and  still  obstinately  kept  his  position  at  the  Piraeus. 

Lord  Cochrane  having  ai:rived  with  the  frigate,  (Gen. 
Church  having  his  head-quarters  on  board  a  schooper)  all 
was  enthusiasm  in  the  camp ;  and  on  the  25th,  some 
Hydriotes,  anxious  to  distinguish  themselvies  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  attacked  some  of  the  Turkish  positions 
oil  Munighia,  and  carried  them ;  this  brotight  on  a  skir- 
mishing, and  a  movement  was  made  from  th^left  by  Kar- 
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faiskakis,  from  the  right,  by  the  forces  at  Phalemm,  wfaik  the 
frigate  and  some  Ipsariote  vessels  entered  the  port,  and  be- 
gan to  cannonade  the  enemy's  positionB  in  the  rear ;  and  the 
Turks  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  fled  with  prec^stoticm, 
abandoning  all  the  positions  on  the  shore,  except  the  Monas- 
tery; in  which  three  hundred  flliut  themselves  up.  But 
the  two  wings  of  the  Greek  army  united  in  frc»it  of  it,  and 
completely  cut  them  off  finom  any  chance  of  escape.  Hie 
result  of  this  day  was  considered  a  victory,  and  ccmfideot 
assurance  was  made  to  Grovemment  that  the  Acnq)oIi9  was 
saved — ^the  Greeks  would  march  the  next  day  to  Athene. 

But  that  moment  was  the  one  to  have  marched  to  Athens  ; 
then,  if  tvtVj  while  flushed  with  victory,  and  the  enemy  de- 
pressed vnth  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  divisions,  oould  the 
Greeks  have  crossed  six  miles  of  open  country  victorious- 
ly. But  no — the  precious  moments  must  be  lost  in  taking 
their  petty  Monastery,  which  with  its  miserab/e  garrison  of 
four  hundred,  as  Gen.  Church  says  in  his  Aspatch,  could  not 
be  left  in  his  rear.  With  ten  thousand  disposable  men  tm- 
der  his  command,  he  could  not,  forsooth,  mask  tins  position, 
and  leave  these  three  hundred  Turks  in  his  rear  I  The  whole 
force  of  Greece  must  be  delayed  till  it  wAs  taken,  and  give 
the  Pashaw  time  to  gather  more  troops. 

But  the  taking  of  this  Monastery  was  c<»mected  with  a 
transaction  which  tarnished  the  Greek  cause,  and  affected  the 
reputation  of  all  those  engaged  in  it :  it  merits  therefore  par- 
ticular notice.  The  three  hundred  Turks  who  were  in  the  Mo* 
nastery,  were  completely  cut  off  from  communication,  or  1k^ 
of  communication  with  their  main  army ;  they  were  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  without  bread ; 
still  they  refosed  to  surrender,  unless  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms  :  they  knew  that  in  their  strong  position  they  coold 
defy  the  whole  undisciplined  army  of  Greece,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  s^orm  fortified  places.  The  fr^te  and  the 
small  vessels  therefore,  entering  into  the  port,^  conunenced 
a  furious  cannonade  upon  the  Monastery ;  more  than  I50O 
ghot  were  fired,  thQ  walls  were  crumbled  into  ruins,  and 
about  an  hun<||fed  Turks  killed.   Then  in  order  to  spare  the 
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iresty  hotd  Cochrane  geirt  hid  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
propose  a  sonretider ;  but  the  Turks  fired  upon  her,  kflling 
ooe  man  and  wounding  another.  The  cannonade  was  then 
commenced,  the  rubbish. filled  up  the  cistern  m  the  Mo* 
nastery,  and  the  Turks  were  without  bread  or  water*  Yet^ 
(most  strange  to  say),  in  this  situation,  without  one  spark  of 
hope  left,  while  gasjMng  from  thirst,  and  almost  dying.  Gen, 
Church  offered  these  men  terms,  allowing  them  to  pass 
through  his  army,  and  i^tire  with  their  arms  and  all  the  ho* 
Bours  of  war  I  Cochrane  would  not  agree  to  it ;  and  eve- 
ry soldier  in  the  Greek  army,  was  filled  with  disappointment 
and  rage,  at  seeing  their  promised  prey  escape  them.  It  was . 
generally  believed  that  Kiutahi  Pashaw  himself  was  in  the 
Monastery,  and  great  booty  was  expected  fix>m  taking  it  ; 
some  evdn  whispered  that  their  Chiefs' had  been  bribed  to 
grant  this  capitulation.  .    . 

But  the , capitulation  was  agreed  on.  Gen.  Church  says  he 
took  all  possible  means  to  sectire  its  observance.  On  the  28th, 
the  Turks  came  out,  formed  in  a  body ;  Javella^  a  Suliote 
Chief,  and  several  others,  placed  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  the  Turkish  colunm,  as  hostages ;  SLarraiskakis  surround- 
ed them  with  some  chosen  men,  and  thus  they  began  to 
move  forward,  to  approach  the  nearest  position  of  Kiutahi, 
to  be  delivered  up. 

But  the  Greek  army  was  gathering  round  them  in  disor- 
der, and  t^ribly  epraged ;  though  silent,  they  were  murmur- 
ing and  tumultuous ; — ^but  still,  all  might  have  gone  on  well, 
but  for  a  soldier  grasping  at  the  rich  ornaments  of  a  Turk-* 
i&ii  officer,  who  imprudently  fired  his  pistol  at  him :  in- 
standy  it  was  returned  by  fifty  Greeks ;  and  the  Turks  all 
firing  in  their  own  defence,  there  was  at  once  a  dreadful 
uptoar.  The  Greek  officers  threw  themselves  between 
their  soldiers  and  the  Turks,  trying  to  save  the  latter ; — one 
of  them  was  killed  and  several  wounded  in  the  attempt ; 
but  all  order  was  lost ;  the  Turks  rushed  forward  wildly,  to 
.  gain  the  position  of  Kiutahi,  were  followed  and  fired  upon 
by  the  Greeks,  and  more  than  an  hundred  shot  down ; 
the  reM  reached  their  positions  in  safety. 
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This  horrible  oatrage disgusted  many  of  the  finneigiieciso 
much,  that  they  left  the  army;  yet  it  was  almost  the  inevi* 
table  result  of  the  circumstances  (^  the  cage  ^  every  pre. 
caution,^  said  Gen.  Church,  <<  had  been  takeuT  That  k,  ex* 
cept  the  very  simple  and  almost  ooiy  effectual  (Hie,  of  wait* 
ing  six  hours  more,  until  the  Turks  should  have  suneBdoet 
unconditionally,  and  putting  them  on  board  tfie  frigate  for 
security.  But  the  affair  was  to  be  deplored  only,  it  coqid 
not  be  remedied ;  and  attention  was  again  turned  to  push- 
ing towards  the  Acropolis ;  the  garrison  of  which  was  as- 
sisting in  every  possible  way,  by  cannonading  and  by  sorties^ 
to  embarrass  the  Turks. 

Several  days  were  passed  in  most  active  inactivity;  pre- 
parations were  making  to  force  their  way  to  Athens ;  but 
Karraiskakis  would  not  heartUy  promote  the  measure  be  so 
much  feared,  and  without  him,  every  thiqgdn^gged  heavily. 
The  soldiers  already  began  to  draw  un&vourabJe  compari- 
sons between  their  wild  Chief,  and  the  newly  a|^inted 
Commander,  who  sallied  forth  from  his  sdiooner  every  day 
before  dinner,  to  oversee  the  operations,  sprucely  dressed 
for  the  occasion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4lh,  a  skirmishing  toi^  place 
between  some  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  a  Turiush  out- 
post ;  the  firing  brought  considerable  numbers  to  support 
their  respective  parties ;  and  at  last,  a  hot  fi^t  was  broug^ 
on.  Karraiskakis  had  sent  several  messengers  to  stop  the 
fray ;  but  finding  it  increasing,  he  threw  himself  on  horseback, 
anc]  galloped  to  the  scene ;  from  a  wish  to  put  an. end  to  the 
affair,  he  began  to  feel  his  own  ardour  rise,  and  be  determin- 
ed to  finish  the  skirmish  by  carrying  the  position.  He  clap- 
ped spurs  to  his  horse  therefore,  and  rode  amid  a  shower  of 
balls,  foUowed  by  all  his  attendants,  to  within  half  a  pistol- 
shot  of  the  Turkish  breastwork ;  when  he  was  checked  by  a 
musquet  shot  striking  him  in  the  groin.  He  was  observed  to 
reel  in  bis  saddle,  notwithstanding  his  exertions  to  suj^Mrt 
himself  upright,  and  was  siezed  by  his  attendants,  aod  caxiied 
off,  accompanied  by  all  the  Greeks,  filled  with  alarm  at  aeeit^ 
him  wounded ;  apd  followed  by  the  shouts  of  the  Turks,  who, 
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had  recognized  him.  Niketas  also  v^as  wounded  near  him, 
though  slightly ;  and  several  officers,  among  whom  was  the 
gallant  Capt  Whitcomb  of  the  English  East  India  Service. 
But  the  repulse,  the  loss  men,  of  officers,  every  thing  was 
foigotten  by  the  army,  in  the  intense  interest  excited  to 
know  the  fate  of  KarraiskaJds  ;-and  all  waited  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  smgeon.  His  wound 
had  been  slightly  dressed  on  shore,  and  he  was  then  carried 
onboard  one  of  the  vessels  of  Cochrane ;  here  he  was  examin- 
ed»  and  found  to  be  mortally  wounded.  This  was  conceal- 
ed from  him  ;  but  he  felt  it,  and  knew  it,  and  seemed  anxi- 
ous to  make  th^  most  of  the  few  hours  left  him. 

His  desire  to  see  Cochrane  was  extreme  ;  and  when  his 
Lordship  came  on  board,  and  began  through  his  interpreter, 
to  pay  him  some  high  compliments  of  his  past  actions, — 
the  dying  Chief  waved  his  hand  vnth  an  impatient  air,  to  cut 
him  short,  and  said,— ofn  IfxafMt — ^fxofAa :  fin  syns, — lyivr : — 
Ttfiftt,  Sta  ro  fidyXunf — ^*«  what  I  have  done — I  have  done  ;  what 
has  happened,  has  happened ; — now,  for  the  future."  .  He 
then  entered  into  an  anxious  and  long  convei^tion  about  the 
jikaation  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  earnestly  in- 
fflsted  upon  many  tUngs  being  attended  to,  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  enlightened  foreigners,  but  which  he  knew  to  be  impor- 
tant in  the  opinion  of  the  rude  soldiery.  He  ended  by  so- 
lemnly charging  Cochrane,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
Greece ;  and  then  attended  to  the  arrangements  for  his 
iamity. 

Towards  night,  as  his  moments  were  dravnng  to  a  close, 
he  had  many  of  the  Chiefs  assembled  around  him, — among 
others  the  General ;  and  to  all  he  conversed  with  calmness, 
thou^his  feelings  would  sometimes  burst  out  in  warm  ex- 
pressions of  anxiety  about  his  country ; — ^*'  my  country  im- 
posed a  heavy  task  on  me ; — for  ten  months  I  have  struggled 
to  accomplish  it ;  there  is  only  life  left  me — ^this  I  sacrifice 
to  her  :  I  am  d}ring — ^but  fellow-soldiers,  finish  my  work- 
save  me  Athens  I  save — oh !  save  me  Athens,"  cried  he,  and 
died* 

*  Ktrraiikaltk  was  about  forty  yaars  of  ag;o,  rather  aboye  the  common 
ii«%bt,  and  ilender ;  but  without  any  thion:  very  ramarkable  in  hia  person- 
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His  body  was  carriod  to  Poros,  where  it  was  received  fay 
tbe  CSovemment,  and  tMiried  wkh  all  possible  pomp.  The 
Greek  army  was  left  discouraged  and  dispirited  ;  and  if  any 
tribole  was  yet  wanting  to  his  memory,  it  was  paid  by  the 
Turks,  in  the/eti  dejoU  which  rang  along  their  lines,  and 
the  shouts  which  proclaimed  their  exultation  at  the  deafli  of 
one  whom  they  h^d  feared  more  than  all  the  titled  PhittieV 
lenes  ranged  against  them. 

The  depression  of  spirits  produced  by  this  new  public  ca* 
lamity,  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  success  just  gained 
OTer  the  enemy  at  Volos,  by  the  gallmt  Capt.  Hastings  in 
the  Perseverance.  Kiutahi,  it  was  known,  received  most  of 
his  supplies  from  Thessaly,  by  shipping  them  at  Vdos,  and 
sending  them  down  in  small  vessels,  through  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
landa  to  Egripo  ;  but  no  efficient  steps  had  been  takoi  to 


ftl  appMraiiM.  Ha  ww  (probably)  %  ii»t«ralMaof  thft  finaoat  Chief  ito. 
•Dd  had  diitia^atthed  himMlf  before  tbe  «nur  at  a  dtnpir  Kleft.  He  wis 
unlettered,  bat  bad  a  great  faad  of  natural  shrewdnev,  and  apparentljr  ia- 
tnitiTe  perception  of  character.  He  had  been  once  opposed  to  the  Go* 
Tenuaent ;  bat  wa«  alwayt  lineere,  though  miatftk*!!  ia  bii  devolioa  to 
what  ha  eowiderea  the  good  of  Oreeee.  Hit  fenoer  fanltt  were  fiwcottao, 
•ad  he  »ai  at  bateonfided  more,  in  than  any  otherChief ;  he  never  distreM- 
ed  the  GoTcrnment  for  money — neyer  haraiMd  the  peaaantry ;  teldoin 
payed  his  men  their  regular  wages,  yet  would  keep  them  about  him,  and 
haren  larger  force  on  foot  than  any  other  Chief.  He  had  a  curious  waj 
•f  rewarding  them,  l>ywhidh  he  kept  them  in  oentinual  expectations;  if 
any  one  distinguitbed  himself  particnlarly,  be  would  gif»  him  perhftps 
thousands  of  piastres,  while  the  rest  were  without  enough  to  buy  shom. 
Though  it  was  known  that  he  never  had  money  enough  to  pay  all  his  ar- 
»^y»  7<t  >^  ^"^B  generally  nnderstcod  that  he  kept  enough  by  him,  to  make 
the  fortunw  of  any  few  who  might  reeoimmend  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  be  planned  and  attempted  a  night  attack 
upon  Kintahi's  oamp»  similar  to  the  one  in  which  the  immortal  Marco  Bot- 
aaris  had  fallen.  He  passed  at  midnight  with  abont  four  hvndred  soldier* 
the  outer  Turkish  posts  ;  then  advanced,  a)l  crawling  upon  their  handi 
and  knees  ;  but  the  courage  of  his  companions  failed  them,  and  it  being 
Tory  dark,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  drop  off,  or  Ug  one  by  one,  till  Ker- 
raiskakis  found  himself  with  only  about  forty  upon  whom  hn  could  do- 
P«nd,.and  was  forced  to  retire. 

To  his  courage  and  skill  in  mountain  warfare,  he  had  added  the  greatest 
prudence  ;  and  was  as  able  in  deceiving,  as  fighting  his  enemv.  At  (he 
particular  crisis,  his  loss  was  an  irreparable  one  to  Greece. 
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stop  it ;  a  partia}  blockade  was  useless.  Hastings  was  or« 
dered  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  these  vessels  ;  and  re- 
pairing there  immediately  in  the  Perseverance,  he  took  with 
him  four  Greek  brigs  that  were  cruising  there,  and  steered 
directly  up  the  Pelasgic  Gulf,  at  the  head  of  which,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  is  beautifully  situated  the  fortified 
town  of  Volo.  Finding  that  the  Turkish  vessels  were  in  the 
port  of  Yolo,  Hastings  ordered  the  brigs  to  lie  off  the  en* 
trance  of  the  harbour,  and  cannonade  a  fort  which  protect- 
ed it ;  while  he  himself  ran  directly  into  the  port,  let  go  his 
anchor,  and  immediately  began  to  shell  the  town ;  while  his 
boats,  with  some  from  the  brigs,  boarded  and  carried  the 
vessels.  There  were  seven  of  them  ;  and  five,  laden  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  were  carried  without  much  re- 
sistance, and  cut  out.*  Meantime  the  bombs  from  the  Per- 
severance continued  to  fall  into  the  town,  and  her  fire  was 
returned  by  the  battery  which  defended  it ;  this  however 
was  soon  silenced  ;  the  iovm  was  set  on  fire  in  several  pla- 
ces, and  the  Turks  so  terrified,  that  all  the  families  fled  to  the 
mountains.  Hastings  having  burned  the  other  two  vessels, 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  during  the  night ;  and  getting 
under  weigh  the  next  morning  with  his  prizes,  came  down 
the  Gulf  as  far  as  Trikkiri.  Here  was  a  lai^e  Turkish  jnan 
of  war,  mounting  twenty-four  brass  cannon,  which  he  was 
determined  to  take,  or  destroy.         ^  ^ 

The  Turks,  however,  had  prepared  to  defend  her  despe- 
rately ;  and  conscious  of  their  incapacity  to  contend  with  the 
Greeks  at  sea,  had  drawn  the  vessel  up  close  to  the  shore, 
in  order  to  use  their  musketry  from  the  rocks  ;  an  attempt 
therefore  to  carry  her  by  boarding  in  the  night  failed.    Tlie 

*  Men  are  the  children  of  circa  mstauces  ;  place  the  Eng^lisb  or  Ameri- 
can sailor  in  the  same  sitaation  with  the  Greeks,  without  the  fear  or  re* 
straint  of  the  law,  and  they  will  hardly  be  so  merciful.  I  was  witness  in 
this  affair,  to  cr a elties  committed  by  Eng^lish  sailors,  that  f  have  never  seen 
eK<^ed6\l  by  the  Greeks  ;  one  of  them  pursued  a  wounded  Turk,  who  was 
swimmings  for  the  shore,  drew  him  into  the  boat,  learched  him  for  moqey, 
and  finding  he  had  none,  shot  him  with  a  pistol,  and  pushed  him  over  again. 
There  was  only  oiie  man  on  board  our  vessel  that  seemed  to  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  prisonerst  and  he  was  an  English  sailor. 
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next  morning  Hastings  ran  in,  and  b^an  to  fire  upcxi  her 
with  hot  shot,  and  was  answered  with  spiA  finom  the  bat- 
teries on  the  shore ;  but  one  of  his  hot  shot  took  efkd ;  the 
vessel  soon  wasseen  to  smoke,  and  the  Turks  aAer  an  inef* 
fectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the  fire,  abandoned  her  to  the 
flames  ;  andHastings  drawing ofi",  watched  her  tiU she  burnt 
to  the  water^s  edge.  He  then,  after  breaking  up  a  shame- 
fiil  traffic,  carried  on  between  some  of  the  islands  and  Cu- 
raa,  a  little  port  in  Negropont  in  dependance  on  the  Tuiks, 
returned  to  Poros. 

Meantime  active  preparations  were  making  at  Phalere  for 
a  march  iq>on  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  Greeks  were  so 
much  discouraged  by  the  bss  of  Karraiskakis.  Kiutahi 
was  seriously  alarmed,  and  having  drawn  all  the  men  he 
could  fix>m  the  North,  his  forces  did  not  amount  to  fourteen 
thousand;  the  Greeks  had  nearly  that  number ;  he  heard 
of  the  affair  of  V olos,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
tliat  step,  which  next  to  being  beat  by  the  Greeks,  was  the 
most  disagreeable  to  him; — to  send  to  Ibralam  Pashaw^for 
assistance. 

That  Chief  had  lately  pushed  with  the  principal  port  of 
Ills  army,  through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  to  Palrass :  here  he 
received  fifteen  hundred  horses  from  Epirus;  which  he 
stood  in  great  need  of,  to  supply  the  losses  he  had  sustain- 
ed. He  again  ravaged  Elis,  and  part  <^  Achaia,  and  then 
pushed  South. 

Every  preparation  had  now  been  made  for  an  attempt  to 
march  directly  upon  Athens,  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
Turkish  lines,  and  open  a  communication  with  the  Acropo- 
lis. On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  about  thriee  thousand  men 
were  embarked  at  the  PirsBus,  and  carried  round  to  th^ 
*Towjsrs,'  the  point  of  the  sea-coast  at  the  smallest  distance 
from  the  Acropolis  ;  here  they  were  landed ;  but  so  much 
time  had  been  expended  in  the  various  preparations,  that  it 
was  tliree  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they  were  weD  ob 
shore.  They  then  pushed  on  toward  the  Acropolis,  iiir- 
nished  with  intrenching  tools,  and  the  whole  arrived  within 
hail  of  the  Acropolis,  when  day  broke. 
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Why  they  did  not  then  push  on,  theif  leader  must  an- 
swer. Why  they  thought  of  remaining  on  the  open  plaid 
the  whole  day  ; — ^how  their  situation  could  be  improved  by 
waiting  till  night,  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  known,  that  instead 
of  rushing  upon  the  Turkish  posts,  and  carrying,  or  passing 
them,  and  entering  the  Citadel^  the  Greeks  immediately 
commenced  digging  trenches  in  which  to  lie  down,  and 
throwing  up  the  dirt  on  the  outside,  to  form  a  breastwork. 
The  Turks,  who  had  at  first  been  completely  surprised  to 
find  the  Greeks  within  musket  shot  of  their  lines,  now  be* 
gan  to*  recover  themselves,  and  their  soldiers  to  collect  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  battery  of  the  Philopappus  ;  bo- 
dies of  horse  were  seen  galloping  over  the  plain  from  eve- 
ry quarter,  and  forming  under  the  hill ;  a  mass  of  cavalry, 
nearly  three  thousand  in  number,  then  began  to  show  signs 
of  an  intention  to  fall  upon  the  Greek  lines. 

Every  one  who  knew  the  skill  of  the  Turks  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  sabre,  and  the  innate  dread 
which  the  Greeks  have  of  a  charge  of  cavalry,  trem- 
bled when  he  saw  three  thousand  of  them  exposed  upon 
the  open  plain.  They  were  however  hard  at  work  building 
up  their  breastworks ;  they  had  among  them  many  of  the 
bravest  and  best  of  the  chiefs,  and  half  of  the  little  remnant 
of  the  gallant  Suliotes,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  battles  in  every  part  of  Greece,  to  about  four  hundred 
warriors.  The  commander  in  chief,  Church,  had  come  on 
shore,  and  would  soon  be  bringing  up  supplies.  About 
four  hundred  of  the  regular  troops  had  taken  their  position 
in  the  front  line  of  entrenchments,  next  to  th6  Suliotes,  and 
every  thing  was  nearly  ready  to  receive  an  attack.  But  it 
was  now  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Turks  were  in  full  mo- 
tion, and  their  cavalry  began  to  gallop  here  and  there,  to 
seek  a  point  of  attack.  Suddenly  they  brought  forward  some 
flying  artillery,  which  began  to  play  furiously  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  line  6f  entrenchments ;  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  Delhis  came  on  at  full  gallop,  with  their  cry  of 

^'  Allahi — Hoo !" — and  charged  up  to  the  very  breastworks : 
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but  thoy  were  driven  back.  Tbey  formed  again,  and  yaiied 
the  point  of  attack,  with  as  little  succefls. 

A  third  time,  and  with  as  much  speed,  tbey  came  on  to 
the  first  point,  broke  over  the  half  formed  breastworks,  and 
at  one  leap  were  among  the  Greeks,  their  scimetars  liack* 
ing  right  and  left,  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  numbers,  that 
resistance  was  vain;  every  man  was  hewn  down,  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses ;  and  the  whole  mass 
rushing  on  to  the  Greek  line  of  reserve,  crushed  them  to  the 
earth,  in  spite  of  their  first  and  only  fire.  The  rest,  seeing 
the  fate  of  this  position,  were  instantly  panic  struck,  and 
fled  from  their  breastworks  without  thinking  that  they 
should  be  ten  times  as  much  exposed ;  and  the  whole  plain 
was  instantly  covered  with  men  flying  in  all  directions,  the 
cavalry  galloping  after  and  among  them,  and  cutting  them 
down  as  they  ran. 

The  little  band  of  Suliotes,  however,  awaited  the  shock. 
They  were  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  cavalry,  but  did  not 
desert  their  post,  and  almost  every  one  was  col  down 
where  he  stood,  desperately  fighting  to  the  last  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  having  slain  tlie  horsemen  in  the  struggle, 
leaped  into  their  saddles,  and  thus  several  escaped.  The 
company  of  regulars  too,  was  firm ;  but  their  square  was 
broken,  and  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  horsemen, 
till  almost  all  were  cut  down ;  and  out  of  the  four  hundred, 
only  thirty  escaped.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  irrepara- 
ble ;  and  for  two  hours,  the  plain  presented  only  a  picture 
of  detached  fights,  between  bands  of  ten,  or  five,  or  three 
Greeks,  and  dozens  of  Turks ;  who  soon  cut  them  to  pieces, 
though  after  desperate  resistance.  As  long  as  a  straggler 
was  to  be  seen,  a  horseman  would  give  chase ;  the  soldier 
would  run,  till  hopeless  of  escape,  and  then  turn  in  despera- 
tion, and  sell  his  life  as  dear  as  possible. 

Meantime  Gen.  Church,  who  bad  been  but  a  short  time 
on  shore,  accompanied  by  Lord  Cochrane,  was  approach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  intending  ^^  to  dine  in  the  Acropo- 
lis''— when  the  whole  mass  of  fugitives,  who  came  rusbrng 
toward  the  beach,  followed  by  the  Turkish  cavalry  in  full 
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cry,  waving  their  .bloody  eabres,  and  cutting  down  those 
who  lagged  behind,  gave  them  warning  of  their  danger. 
It  was  necessary  to  fly  to  the  ships,  and  no  hesitation  or 
delay  was  manifested  in  embarking.* 

Fifteen  hundred  Greeks  strewed  the  plain,  dead  or  dying, 
and  the  situation  of  those  on  the  beach  was  dreadful ;  but 
luckily  the  cannonade  from  the  vessels,  which  bore  upon 
the  cavalry  as  they  came  down,  had  the  effect  of  arresting 
their  progress,  until  the  soldiers  could  be  taken  off  in  the 
boats. 

The  loss  had  been  terrible ;  and  until  night,  the  Turks 
were  seen  going  about  stripping  the  dead,  and  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  all,  dead  or  wounded,  to  carry  in  to  the  Pa- 
shaw.  The  venerable  Lambro  Veicos,  the  most  respected 
of  the  Suliotes,  Javellas,  Draco,  Notara,  Fotomaras,  and 
other  young  chiefs,  were  among  the  slain ;  as  well  as  In- 
glesi,  the  commander  of  the  Tactics,  with  many  Philhel- 
lenes,  principally  Germans. 

Besides  the  slain,  four  hundred  Greeks  were  taken,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Dcmetre  Calliergi,  (the  same  who  took 
Grabousi,  but  stiU  a  mere  youth ;)  he  was  severely  wounded ; 
but  his  splendid  arms  and  dress,  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  Albanians,  who  concealed  him  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  ransom  for  him.  AH  the  rest  were  confined  that  night, 
and  brought  out  the  next  morning,  and  butchered  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Pashaw. . 

The  situation  and  feelings  of  the  garrison  of  the  Acropo- 
lis during  the  battle,  may  be  easily  imagined.  They  saw 
their  hoped  for  succour,  suddenly  cut  off;  they  looked  from 
their  walls  down  upon  the  plain,  and  saw  the  defeat  and 

*  Cochrane,  however,  hang  back,  and  cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  ap- 
proaching Delhis,  as  though  he  would  like  to  try  a  sabre  bout  with  them ; 
but  he  was  foroed  to  the  beach  by  his  attendants,  and  pushed  into  the  wa- 
ter \ip  to  his  middle,  before  he  reached  his  boat.  This  was  filled  with 
Greeks,  all  eager  to  escape ;  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  he  would  have  got 
off  easily,  (for  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  himself,)  had  not  his  doughty  surgeon 
drew  his  sword,  and  valiantly  smote  off  the  ear  of  one  of  the  Greeks,  who 
then  made  way  for  his  lordship. 
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destruction  of  their  countiymen,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
them ;  they  could  almost  hear  their  death  shrieks,  yet  were 
unable  to  help  them.  It  produced  a  deju'ession  of  spirits 
amounting  almost  to  hopelessness,  that  made  the  soldiery 
begin  to  think  of  some  way  of  saving  themselves  from  their 
situation* 

Nor  was  the  moral  effect  upon  the  troops  about  the  ¥ha- 
lerum,  less ;  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  defeat,  and  of 
the  dreadfiil  power  of  Turkish  cavalry  in  an  open  plain ; 
and  the  panic  spread  among  them  to  such  a  degree, — such 
was  the  anxiety  and  trepidation  in  which  they  passed  the 
succeeding  night,  that  if  the  Turks  had  attacked  the  posi- 
tion, strong  as  it  is,  they  would  have  driven  all  the  Greeks 
into  the  sea. 

Gen.  Church  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  position,  how- 
ever, and  should  have  continued  to  do  so ;  for  though  the 
taking  possession  of  it  was  folly,  in  the  first  place,  it  had 
now  become  necessary  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards :  for 
the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  as  long  as  they  had  m  view  a 
place  to  which  they  could  fly,  would  be  induced  to  hold 
out  till  all  their  provisions  were  consumed,  and  then  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  without  capitulation.  On  the 
contrary,  should  they  see  their  countrymen  abandon  a  post 
which  it  had  cost  them  so  much  to  gain,  they  would  be  very 
much  discouraged;  and,  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  would  imagine  the  cause  to  be  lost. 
Then,  having  no  place  of  refuge  to  fly  to,  even  in  case  they 
should  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy^s  lines,  they  would 
begin  to  listen  to  such  terms  pf  capitulation  as  might  be 
offered  them. 

But  whether  the  position  at  Phalerum  could  have  been 
held,  (as  every  one  thought,)  or  could  not,  as  General 
Church  is  inclined  to  assert,  certain  it  is,  that  the  terrible 
battle  of  the  sixth  of  May  produced  a  depression  in  the  spi- 
rits of  the  soldiery  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove ;  they 
gradually  left  the  positions  about  the  Phalerum,  and  went 
off  with  their  chiefs  to  their  respective  districts.  About  two 
thousand  remained  at  Phalerum.  and  they  were  straightened 
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for  provisions ;  so  much  so,  that  Church  determined  to 
abandon  it,  without  even  building  a  tower  or  battery  on  the 
strong  hill  above  the  shore,  which  two  hundred  men  might 
have  defended,  and  on  which  a  single  flag-staff  would  have 
continually  held  out  to  the  garrison  on  the  citadel,  what 
they  would  have  construed  into  hope.  Nor  was  the  man- 
ner of  quitting  it  at  all  creditable ;  it  was  more  like  a  flight 
than  a  deliberate  abandonment;  those  fine  large  guns 
which  Gordon  had  dragged  up  with  so  much  toil,  almost  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  were  merely  thrown  into  a  well ; 
camp  eiquipage  the  Greeks  have  none,  or  they  would  have 
left  it :  for  such  was  the  hurry  of  the  embarkation,  that  they, 
many  of  them,  had  like  to  have  been  drowned. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  undertaken  by  the  new 
commander-in-chief;  and  it  was  by  far  more  calamitous 
than  any  undertaken  by  a  foreigner  in  Greece,  although 
most  of  them  have  failed  in  their  undertakings.  This  leads 
us  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  naan,  who,  by  accept- 
ing this  conspicuous  post,  has  made  himself  a  fair  subject  of 
remark. 

General  Church  richly  merits  the  title,  of  which  any 
man  may  be  excused  for  being  proud,  that  of  a  true  Eng« 
lish  gentleman ;  but  when  this  is  said,  all  is  said ;  partiality, 
friendship  could  go  no  further ;  all  admire  his  suavity  and 
gracefulness  of  manner,  and  respect  him  for  his  moral 
worth  ;  but  none  are  struck  with  him — none  give  him  that 
homage  which  seems  to  be  the  intuitive  and  involuntary 
tribute  of  common  minds,  to  men  of  extraordinary  powers. 
Far  different  are  the  quaUfications  necessary  to  manceuvre 
regiments  upon  the  parade  ground  vnth  precision  and  des- 
patch, or  even  to  draught  a  good  plan  of  campaign,  from 
those  which  a  leader  must  exercise  every  moment  in  actual 
service.  The  cadet  who  gets  his  well  earned  diploma,  and 
believes  the  flattering  assertion,  that  he  is  qualified  to  lead 
an  army,  would  find  himself  sorely  puzzled  if  placed  in  that 
situation,  though  with  every  thing  at  his  command,  and  only 
the  trouble  of  giving  orders.  And  as  much  puzzled  would  the 
general  be,  who  had  been  used  to  this  situation,  and  accus- 
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iomed  to  have  all  the  machinery  of  an  army  move  at  the 
signal  from  head  quarters,  if  he  were  thrown  into  command 
in  a  new  country,  among  people  speaking  a  <ii^rent  huh 
guage  having  different  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  from 
his  own,  and  without  system  or  organizati<Mi. 

Such  a  situation  is  the  fiery  ordeal  which  proves  themelat 
of  the  soul ;  the  dross  and  alloy  melt  away,  and  the  red  qa»i- 
tity  and  quality  of  the  ore  is  naked  and  apparent  to  alL  A 
man  must  there  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  power ;  for  he  is  str^ 
of  those  accidental  advantages,  which,  in  an  aitificia]  state  of 
society,  may  have  bolstered  him  up ;  there,  neither  the  tinsel 
of  dress,  nor  the  display  of  orders,  nor  the  glare  of  titles,  avail 
him,  unless  he  have  ^^  the  head  to  plan,  the  heart  to  dare,  and 
the  hand  to  execute/'  And  this  remaik  may  apply  to  most 
of  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  hdd  commuids 
in  Greece  ;  they  come  to  the  country  with  their  heads  filled 
with  fantastic  notions  of  the  irresistible  power  of  military 
art,  and  a  proportionate  contempt  for  the  ^orance  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Greeks ;  yet  the  rude  chi^  of  the  latter 
have  beaten  the  Turks,  while  the  names  of  Normann  and 
Bourbaki,  and  Favier,  and  Church,  have  been  only  asso- 
ciated with  defeat 

Is  it  wonderfiil  that  the  Greeks  should  doubt  the  omnipo- 
tence of  discipline  and  tactics,  or  hurl  back  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  reproach,  the  scorn  with  which  they  were  treated  ? 
Gordon,  to  be  sure,  never  was  beat^i,  never  brought  a  loss 
upon  the  country ;  but  then  Gordon  is  a  plain,  prudent, 
strong  minded  Scotsman,  who  knew  the  Greeks,  and  thek 
language,  long  before  the  war ;  who  has  not  one  particle  of 
prejudice  or  vanity ;  and  who  cared  not  whether  his  men 
stepi>ed  right  foot  first,  or  left  foot  first,  so  that  the  step  was 
a  prudent  one,  and  sure  of  succeeding.  But  we  have  wan- 
dered fi'om  our  subject,  which  was  the  qualifications  of  Ge- 
neral Church.  That  officer  would  shine  on  a  parade  day^ 
and  still  more  at  the  succe  'ding  board  and  ball  room ;  but 
he  brought  his  talents  and  accomplishments  to  an  unprofita- 
ble market,  when  he  embarked  in  the  tempestuous  sceoes^ 
of  the  Greek  revolution. 
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After  the  abandonment  of  the  Phalerum,  General  Church 
and  the  government  turned  their  attention  to  an  expedition 
destined  to  act  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  qut  off  his 
supplies,  and  £>fC6  him  to  break  up  his  camp  before  Athens. 
This  was  th^  only  reasonable  or  practicable  plan,  but  it  had 
now  the  slight  objection  of  being  too  late ;  it  should  have 
been  tried  first;  thedespernie  effori*  to  save  Athens^ should 
h«ve  been  reserved  tiU  other  more  rational  attempts  had 
failed ;  but  the  dernier  resort  had  been  first  practised ;  it 
had  failed,  and  the  rest  were  useless.  ^ 

Cochrane,  having  spent  his  money  and  his  time  worse 
than  in  vain  before  Athens,  (for  to  fail  was  a  blow  to  him  i 
but  to  fail  where  his  duty  did  not  lead  him  to  meddle,  was 
worse,)  now  prepared  to  put  to  sea;  the  Constantinople 
fleet  had  passed,  and  it  was  all  important  to  overtake  it. 
But  his  troubles  were  now  beginning ;  he  had  the  firigate, ' 
the  Sauveur  a  brig  of  war,  (bought  and  sent  out  by  the 
French  committee,)  and  the  Perseverance,  all  national  ves- 
sels ;  but  many  of  the  Greek  captains  refused  to  go  to  sea 
with  him  with  their  vessels,  unless  they  were  paid.  They 
imagined  that  Cochrane  had  plenty  of  money,  for  they  had 
seen  him  paying  it  away  to  support  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion, and  they  insisted  on  having  some  also ;  this  was  unge- 
nerous and  unpatriotic;  but  pure — poor  human  nature. 
Miaulis,  with  his  vessel,  and  about  eight  other  patriots  like 
him,  were,  however,  ready  to  follow  him. 

Thus  crippled  at  the  outset,  Cochrane  sailed  for  Klou- 
moutzou,  a  little  fortified  place  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Morea,  which  was  besieged  by  Ibrahim  Pashaw^s  army, 
and  closely  blockaded  by  sea,  so  as  to  be  in  imminent  dm- 
ger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  with  all  the  fami- 
lies who  had  taken  refuge  there.  To  raise  this  blockade 
was  the  object  of  Cochrane^s  first  cruise,  and  his  own  re- 
port to  government  will  detail  bis  success. 

*  See  General  Church's  report  to  government,  detailing  the  battle  of  the 
siilh  of  May. 
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'•  To  the  Sub.  Governing  Commission  of  Crreece. 

''  GsvTLEMsir — As  you  expressed  a  wish  diat  I  AoM 
endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  break  up  the  bJocfauletf 
Kloumoutcou,  I  left  Spetsia  on  the  nineteenth,  in  die  Hel- 
las, for  those  parts ;  on  the  twenty-second  I  chased  a  goe* 
lette  and  a  brig,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  blockading 
force.  The  same  evening,  arriving  near  ci^  Clarema,  I 
drove  off  three  of  the  enemy  ^s  vessds ;  one  fiigate,  one 
corvette,  and  one  brig,  the  largest  of  which  must  have  sot 
fered  much,  as  she  was  fired  upon  within  speaking  dis- 
tance. 

"  Afterwards  we  took  one  Turkish  merchant  vessd  laden 
with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  we  chased  five  others 
like  her.  All  the  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Kioutzook 
Aga-Patrinos,  a  commissary  of  Kiutahi,  with  his  familj,  were 
sent  away  unharmed,  viith  all  their  eflPects,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  free  as  many  enslaved  Cbristiatw. 
^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Gentlemen,  vour  obd^t  servant, 

"  COCHRANE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Progress  of  the  siege  of  Athens — Terms  of  copihdation  are 
proposed — Garrison  excepts  them,  and  surrenders  the 
Acropolis  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks — Distresses  of 
Greece — Civil  disturbances — Colocotroni  attacks  NnfoH 
by  night — Sale  of  Corinth — Proceedings  of  Lord  Codh 
rone — Naval  bcettle  in  the  gulf  of  SaUnwu 

The  garrison  of  Athens  was  now  left  to  defend  the 
Acropolis,  or  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  in  any  way 
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they  could ;  at  least  they  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on.without  for  their  relief.  After  the  melancholy  sixth,  the 
soldiers  had  been  persuaded  by  the  chiefe  to  agree  to  hold 
out  three  months  longer,  and  they  had  absolutely  refused  to 
the  proposals  which  Kiutahi  had  sent  through  Monsieur 
Leblanc,  commandant  of  the  French  frigate  La  Junon^ 
for  capitulation.  But  when  they  saw  that  the  positions  at 
Palerum  were  abandoned,  many  were  discouraged,  and 
wished  for  the  interference  of  the  commanders  of  the  fo- 
reign ships  of  war,  to  guarantee  any  treaty  that  might  be 
concluded. 

Many  of  the  chiefs,  however,  did  not  think  of  this,  and 
were  astonished  at  receiving  a  letter^  from  General  Church, 
directing  them  to  deliver  up  the  fortress  to  the  Turks,  upon 
certain  conditions  proposed  by  Monsieur  Leblanc;  and 
aMtou^  this  did  not  alter  their  determination  to  continue 
the  resistance,  it  gave  new  strength  to  the  party  which  was 
in  favour  of  a  capitulation.  Colonel  Favier  was  among 
the  latter,  and  this  opportunity  of  accomplishing  what  he 
wished,  and  throwing  the  responsibOity  and  blame  upon  an 
Englidiman,  and  his  own  rival,  was  not  to  be  neglected. 

Dissentions  and  disputes  arose  between  those  who  wish- 
ed for  a  capitulation,  and  those  opposed  to  it.  Colonel 
Favier,  it  is  true,  had  no  immediate  command  in  the  fortress, 
except  over  the  little  body  of  regulars  which  he  had  brought 
in ;  the  other  chiefi  were  careful  to  exclude  him  from  any 
thing  more ;  but  his  influence  was  considerable,  and  when 
it  was  known  to  those  who  had  been  wavering  between  the 
w»h  to  get  away,  and  the  shame  of  deserting  the  citadel 
unnecessarily,  that  the  colonel,  whose  courage  they  could 

*  That  General  Chmcb  did  take  this  most  novel  step,  and  direct  the  gar- 
rison of  a  citadel)  of  whose  condition  and  capacity  to  resist  he  could  not  possi- 
bly judge,  is  granted  by  all.  IVhat  were  his  motives  he  can  best  explain ;  but 
it  was  strange  to  dictate  to  them  any  farther  than  to  say,  ^  Make  for  your- 
selves the  best  conditions  you  can."  Surely  they  were  most  concerned,  and 
could  alone  judge  of  all  the  circumstances ;  and  if  they  had  still  resources 
which  tbfiy  had  concealed  from  others,  or  if  they  chose  to  peril  their  lives 
still  a  little  longer  in  the  defence  of  the  citadel,  they  should  have\hadthe 
liberty  to  do  so.    Church,  it  appears,  afterwards  repented  of  this  step. 
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not  doubl,  was  indined  to  the  capitulalioD,  tbqr  decided 
ttpoo  it  also. 

There  are  many  among  the  Greeks  of  the  gairisoo,  and 
some  of  the  PhilhelleDes,  who  accuse  Favier  of  iiaW^g,  iqr 
intrigue  in  every  possible  shape,  endeavowed  to  iiM^-eafle 
the  number  of  those  in  favour  of  eapitulatioD ;  and  he  Fctot* 
ed  his  rage  against  those  chieis  who  were  opposed  to  it,  in 
cunes,  calling  them  fools  and  traitors ;  and  he  was  by  all 
considered  the  head  of  the  party  for  capitulation.* 

This  party  at  last  prevailed,  and  word  was  sent  the  French 
Admiral,  de  Rigny,  that  they  were  ready  to  treat  with  the 
Turks  through  his  intervention.  That  officer,  as  weil  as 
the  Austrian  commander,  had  shown  such  an  excessive  and 
importunate  zeal  to  effect  the  capitulation  <^  the  citadd, 
that  many  Greeks  were  enraged  at  what  certainly  locdied 
very  like  officious  and  unnecessary  interference-  Th^ 
officers  not  only  told  the  garrison  they  were  ready  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Pashaw,  and  guaranty  any  treaty  that  might 
be  made,  but  they  endeavoured,  by  constant  discoura^^g 
accounts  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  of  the  miai^a- 
ble  prospects  of  Greece,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
cour, to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  induce  them  to 
listen  to  terms ;  and  at  last  they  effected  k. 

But  let  us  see  what  was  the  conditJ|oii  of  the  citadel,  and 

*  This  Btrange  conduct  of  Colonel  F&vier^6«  wliich  blastedi  in  th«  veij 
bud,  those  honouis  which  his  gallant  entrance  into  the  Acropolis  had  gained 
for  him,  can  only  be  accounted  fbr  by  his  ambition,  and  his  ptejudiceB.  He 
expected  to  be  one  dayoommaBder4n-ehiefQif  tbe  Qroek  umsfs:  thiBwaft 
the  graad  object  of  his  ambition,  for  it  woali  gif<e  him  tekii  m  Fr»iioe,«ii 
through  Europe.  He  hated  Englishmen  with  «U  the  bittw  hatred  which 
national  prejudice,  added  to  the  sting  of  defeat,  can  produce :  to  him,  Eng- 
land was  the  Nazareth,  from  which  no  good  thing  can  possibly  come,  fie 
found  that  the  National  Assembly  were  about  choosing  a  foreigner  to  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief;  and,  to  his  regret  at  losing  it  himself,  was 
added  the  more  vexatious  circumstance  of  havmg  an  Englishman  put  ov& 
Kim;  and  an  Englishman,  too,  who  had  done  nothing  for  Greece,  fie  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  get  out  of  the  fortress,  and  oppose  his  election  in 
every  possible  way;  or,  if  this  was  too  late,  to  undermine  1^  power  and 
influence ;  for,  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  he  was  cut  oiF  firom  the  rest  of 
"Greece,  and  could  do  nothing. 
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irtiat  the  hopes  of  its  farther  resistance  could  be  grounded 
u|MMi.  The  most  decisive  evidence  is  that  given  by  Cap- 
tain  Roccavilla,  the  sworn  friend  and  aid-de-camp  of  Colo- 
nel Favier ;  he  had  left  the  fortress  in  the  night,  at  great 
hasaidfOn  some  misdon  for  Favier ;  and  in  a  letter  detail- 
mg  the  circumstances  of  his  escape,  he  makes  the  foUow- 
ii^  statements : 

*^  The  condition  of  the  Acropolis  is  very  bad,  the  garri- 
son being  reduced  to  a  very  small  allowance  of  barley 
bread,  and  water  also  in  small  quantities.  The  ftiel  is 
totally  exhausted.  All  the  houses  are  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  horses,  asses,  cats,  and  all  other  animab,  have  been  sold 
at  voy  exorbitant  prices,  and  eaten ;  for  instance,  an  oka 
(a  two  pounds  and  a  half)  of  horse  flesh,  fourteen  piastres, 
(about  4«.  6d.)  and  every  thing  in  proportion,  wifl  enable 
you  to  judge  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  linen  or  medicine 
for  the  sick  or  wounded — no  shelter  to  put  them  under,  or 
prevent  the  efiects  of  the  explosion  of  shells,  or  of  the 
changes  of  weather.  Such  is  the  critical  situation  in  which 
two  thousand  iand  two  hundred  souk;  are  placed.  Of  these, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  are  soldiers ;  the  remainder  cou- 
nts of  women  and  chilchen. 

"  Accept,  &c. 
"  (Signed,)  ROCCAVILLA. 

"  P.  S.  There  may  be  a  sufficient  stock  of  barley  in  the 
citadel  to  last  for  eight  months.  Water  will  be  scarce,  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  failings  as  it  proceeds  fix>m  a  wdl.^^ 

Roccavilla  has  not  stated  the  case  in  the  strongest  light, 
or  dwelt  on  many  circumstances  which  made  the  situation 
of  the  garrison  extremely  irksome.  There  was  no  fuel  in 
the  place,  and  they  were  obliged  to  heat  the  ovens  by  burn- 
ing barley  and  rye  in  them  ;  yet  such  was  the  immense  store 
of  these  articles,  which  Gourah  had  provided,  that,  even 
with  this  expenditure,  there  was  sufficient  stock  for  five 
months. 

The  rations  were  given  to  the  soldiers  in  whole  barley ; 
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this  thqr  were  obliged  to  pound  up  with  stones,  or  reduce 
to  floor  in  any  way  they  could  devise,  th/eia  mix  it  with 
water  and  bake  it.  This,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  was  thar 
daily  allowance. 

They  had  no  houses,  and  were  obliged  to  deep  about 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and  other  temples;  thej 
were  miserably  clad;  had  no  change  of  clothes  or  hneu 
ibr  many  months;  no  blankets,^ and  were  ill  supplied  with 
eqx>tes;  many  were  sick  and  wounded ;  they  had  not  su& 
6dent  medical  assistance,  and  no  surgeon,  except  Hassan 
Aga,  a  Turkish  prisoner,  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  repu- 
tati(»  among  both  Greeks  and  Turks.* 

There  were  seven  hundred  women  and  children,  Athe- 
nian fiunilies,  in  the  Acropolis.  These  were  only  a  burden. 
Shells  were  continually  falling  and  bursting,  and  cauong 
the  wounds  or  death  of  several  persons  every  day.  All  these 
circumstances  naturally  discouraged  the  garrison ;  but  they 
had  a  sacred  duty  as  patriots  and  soldiers  to  perform  ;  the 
fiite  of  their  country  hung  upon  their  efforts ; — and  their 
own  sufferings  or  lives  should  have  been  as  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  when  weighed  against  this  consideration.  Then 
they  had  the  example  of  Missilonghi  before  them ;  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  that  place,  had  been 
tenfold  greater  than  their  own ;  and  the  recollection  of  their 
untiring  resistance,  their  rejection  of  all  terms,  and  their  last 


*  This  said  Haamn  Aga-Chimrgrdon,  deserved,  in  some  measure,  the  high 
reputatHMi  which  he  enjoyed,  and  was  a  meet  portly  and  dignified  person- 
age ;  demandiqg  and  obtaining  from  the  Greeks,  his  captoEs,  eztraoidinaiy 
attentions  and  tndnlgenees.  No  chief  in  the  garrison  fared  better;  the 
soldiers  treated  him,  not  as  Hassan  the  Turk,  but  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  a  Miy^X«f  ;(;<f^^«f— great  surgeon.  This  Astley  Cooper  of  Attica  con- 
demned all  amputations  and  excisory  operations,  for  the  very  best  of  rea- 
sons, that  he  did  not  know  how  to  perform  them,  or  any  thing  about  them ; 
he  stui&dgan-ahot  wounds  with  tampont^  and  rolls  of  coarse  doth,  (Qprt- 
vent  them  from  ehting  the  first  days ;  he  had  also  great  faith  in  charms  and 
incantations.  Bdt,  altogether,  he  was  a  much  more  respectable  member  of 
^  profeasion  than  most  of  his  Greek  brethren,  whose  knowledge  and  skin 
may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  of  our  Indian  doct&iv. 
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and  dreadful,  but  noble  resolution,  should  have  inspired 
the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  with  different  feelings. 

But  they  resolved  to  hearken  to  terms,  and  the  first  obtain- 
ed  for  them  by  Admiral  de  Rigny  were  these :  that  the  garri- 
son should  give  up  their  arms — ^that  they  should  all  go  off 
free,  and  be  embarked  on  board  tbe  foreign  ships — but  that 
the  Athenians  and  their  families  should  be  left  behind,  to 
live  in  the  town  under  the  Turks,  the  Pashaw  promising 
them  protection. 

In  answer  to  these  terms,  the  chiefs  of  the  garrison  re- 
plied : — 

"  Admiral, 

^^  The  garrison  in  the  AcropoUs  of  Athens  perceives,  as 
you  remark,  that  the  conditions  which  you  have  presented 
for  the  capitulation,  are  more  advantageous  than  those  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Leblanc,  notwithstanding  that  the  drcum- 
stances  are  not  the  same ;  and  it  thereby  learns  the  zeal 
you  show  in  its.  behalf,  and  thanks  you  most  sincerely  for  it 

"  Our  condition,  however.  Admiral,  presents  an  obstacle 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  We  cannot  separate  our  for- 
tune from  that  of  the  Athenians.  We  should,  by  doing  so, 
be  wanting  in  the  duty  of  humanity  and  honour. 

^^  If  the  Athenians,  after  having  obtained  their  liberty, 
wish  to  return  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
proffered  them,  they  are  of  course  free  to  do  so,  and  the 
object  will  be  better  obtained  in  this  mfanner. 

^'  But  that  we  should  leave  them  behind  against  their  wiU, 
is  impossible. 

^^  With  respect  to  our  arms,  which  are  required  from  us, 
Ad|nir^l !  we  unU  not  give  them  up.  All  of  us,  captains, 
soldiers,  garrison,  and  inhabitants,  will  undergo  the  same 
fortune ;  and,  perhaps  it  will  be  more  advisable  for  the  gar- 
rison to  go  forth  with  their  arms,  in  order  that  no  accident 
may  occur,  against  the  wUl  of  the  Seraskier,  prejudicial  to 
his  honour. 

''  We  request  that  there  may  be  given  us,  as  hostages, 
together  with  the  three  Turkish  of&cers,  the  Velico  Giamjas, 
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the  Liuli  Aga  Chaparb,  and  Mustapha  Aga  Ghegas  Scan- 

gerinis. 

^  We  also  request,  as  we  told  you  yesterday,  that  the 
positions  through  which  we  are  to  pass,  may  be  evacuated. 

«  The  Chiefs  of  the  Fortress. '» 

More  favourable  terms  were  afterwards  obtained,  and  at 
last  a  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  5th,  by  which  h  was 
stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  retire  with  their  arms 
and  baggage ;  the  Athenian  families  with  baggage,  but 
without  arms ;  the  Pashaw  to  furnish  seventy  holtes,  fiw 
the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded ;  six  Turkish  offi- 
cers of  distinction,  with  three  French  officers  from  the  fri- 
gate, to  be  dehvered  to  the  Greeks  as  hostages;  all  the 
Greeks  to  be  embariied  on  board  the  vessels  before  the 
hostages  should  be  given  up. 

These  terms  being  signed,  the  whole  garrison  came  out, 
having  in  the  centre  of  their  column  the  hostages,  and 
marched  down  to  the  shore,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
the  foreign  vessels  of  war. 

The  Greek  government,  which  had  removed  to  Napoli, 
received  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Athens  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret ;  and  the  opinion  then  formed  of  the  manner  of  its  loss, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  words  o(  the  venerable*  and  vir- 
tuous Rinieri,  President  of  the  Representative  Body,  which 
had  reconmienced  its  sittings : — "^  Yes,^^  said  he,  **  the 
birthplace  and  nursery  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  vene- 
rable Athens,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ; — 
Missilonghi  too,  fell,  gendemen,  but  she  nobly  fell ; — true 
Greeks  will  rather  die,  than  buy  their  lives  at  the  price  of 
their  honour.'' 

The  loss  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  a  most  seriooB 
one  to  Greece,  and  materially  lessened  her  before  sirader 
hopes  of  cbntinuing  the  war  on  the  continent.  Eveiy  pvt 
of  Greece  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  now  in  the 
power  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  army  of  Kiutahi  Pashaw,  un- 
occupied by  the  siege,  might  spread  itself  over  Romdia. 
The  Greek  peasantry  had  emigrated  in  great  numbos  to 
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the  Morea  and  the  islands ;  many  were  still  in  the  moun- 
tains near  their  homes,  and  a  few  had  returned  to  their 
villages.  The  soldiers,  and  almost  all  the  men  who  could 
carry  arms,  had  left  the  country,  aujd  by  their  presence  in 
the  Morea,  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  distress  and 
disorder  which  prevailed  there. 

The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  can  be  rapidly 
passed  over.  They  presented  merely  melancholy  proofs  of 
the  continued  operation  of  those  causes,  which  had  brought 
Greece  to  her  present  low  state ;  ainl  which  it  seemed  would 
soon  deprive  her  of  all  hope  of  independence,  except  in 
the  islancbs  of  the  Archipelago. 

One  instance  of  insubordination  was  given  by  the  person 
who  had  long  been  labouring  to  estabUsh  subordination  in 
the  country,  and  who  had  been  continually  crying  out,  that 
it  was  the  only  means  of  saving  Greece ;  and  that  person 
was  Colonel  Favier.  It  now  appeared,  that  his  meaning 
had  been,  that  others  should  be  subordinate  to  him ;  but  his 
rule  would  not  apply  to  his  own  case.  The  government, 
in  appointing  Gen.  Church  commander-in-chief  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Greece,  of  course  put  under  his  orders  Col.  Favier 
and  his  corps  of  regulars.  Gen.  Church,  who  knew  well 
that  the  corps  owed  its  improvement  to  Favier,  did  not  wish 
him  to  quit  it,  nor  to  exercise  over  it  himself  any  immediate 
control ;  but  he  wished  that  Favier  should,  in  appearance 
at  least,  aet  under  his  orders.  But  this  Favier  would  not 
do ;  he  would  be  independent  of  every  one,  or  he  would 
resign;  and  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  govern- 
ment, he  knew  well  that  it  would  not  be  accepted,  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  corps  were  blindly  attached  to  him ;  and 
the  commission  of  the  French  Philhellenic  Committees 
would  withdraw  the  support  which  they  had  given  to  the 
corps,  if  an  Englishman  were  to  have  command.  A  surly 
dissatisfaction  therefore,  continued  to  exist  between  them. 

General  Church,  entirely  wanting  the  necessary  resources 
(either  financial  or  mental)  to  carry  on  the  war  to  advan- 
tage, passed  his  time  between  his  toilet,  forming  plans 
which  there  were  no  means  of  executing,  and  attempting 
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to  mppren  tiie  discords 
the  lawless  chieftains.    ColocotnMii  had  stdl  the  tide  of 
(Jeneral  of  the  Pdoponessas,  aad  emcbed  tko 
of  that  office  in  the  manner  which  he  fiiinid  booI 
geous  to  himselC    He  was  occtqwed  principal^  in  diyiUsa 
and  open  quarrels  with  the  DiDjanit  aboirt  tha  riwtiHiua  4if 
the  province  of  Caianita,  which  both  wished  to  appwuni- 
ate  to  themselyes.    C<docolnMii,  also,  wwhed  Id  gel  poo- 
session  of  sofne  fortress ;  and  while  the  peasattCty  of  Aica- 
dia,  and  aB  the  centre  and  southern  pasta  of  the  Mona, 
were  continaally  writing  him  letters,  praying  him  to  coasa 
with  a  few  soldiers  even,  and  proauaing  to  join  him  in  aa 
attempt  to  drive  the  Turks  fiom  their  provaices ;  jmilest- 
ing)  at  the  same  time,  that  human  natme  eoold  no  longer 
support  the  suflerings  which  themaehres  alid  their  fiuailies 
were  enduring  in  the  mountains ; — during  all  this  lame, 
Coiocotroni  was  engaged  in  ripening  a  planibr  getting  pos* 
nession  of  the  Palamedef  or  citadel,  which  goTema  NapoiL 

That  citadel  was  commanded  by  Theodnte  Ginras^  a 
Roumeliotc  ;  of  course  be  was  didflted  by  flie  Pdoponea- 
stans ;  and  his  scandalous  impositions  and  exactiotis  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Napoli,  made  him  hatefid  to  theoL  Btil, 
Orivas  was  the  rightful  commander  of  the  fdaoe,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government. 

But  Coiocotroni  was  determined  that  might  diouM  make 
right,  and  having  bribed  one  of  Grivas^  scridien  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  castle  to  him  at  midnight^  he  ccdiecled 
about  2500  men,*  and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth,  approach* 
cd  cautiously  the  Palamede,  by  climbing  up  the  sleq» 
lockv  ascent  at  the  south  side. 

^  It  Was  to  sapport  theso  men,  that  CMoeotnmi  had  b«ai  aakhig  «Hh 
Ktrenuotn  exertions  to  collect  proviaoas.  Amaag  other  mjastifiable  tcti, 
he  seized  upon  nearly  a  thousand  barrels  of  the  proyioons  which  had  been 
sent  out  from  New-Tork  for  the  starving  population.  Coiocotroni  tti^ped 
the  distribution  to  the  poor  by  force,  and  was  preparing  to  dhride  tlM  b^ 
with  Orivas,  and  FoutooiSiaris,  (Ihsy  had  act  ystqoandM,)  whaa  a  ^ 
rited  remonstrance  from  Captain  Paiienoa,  of  the  United  States  finite 
Constitution,  procured  the  restitution  of  the  provisions  to  the  agent  ef  fbe 
committee. 
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The  ftojdier  ifrbom  bQ  b^  attempted  to  corrupt,  had  acr 
ceplQd  a  9um  of  iqoiiey,and  n  pm  of  superlx  pistols,  covered 
with  diumQuds,  9»  part  pay ;  the  rest  wsb  promised  him  as 
80Pa  as  the  fortress  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Colocotroni ; 
but  haying  got  all.  ha  erer  expected  to  get,  the  soldier  went 
to  Crriyasi  bis  commander,  and  disclosed  the  whole  plot 

Qrivas  instantly  formed  his  plan,  and  directing  the  sol- 
dier to  <^|i  the  back  gate  of  the  castle  wall,  as  he  had 
agreed,  he  posted  himself,  with  a  chosen  band,  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  command  the  entrance. 

At  midnight  the  soldiers  of  Colocotroni  entered  the  gate 
in  eikooe,  and  were  approaching  the  first  battery,  to  sur- 
prise the  guard,  who  they  supposed  were  sleeping,  when 
suddenly,  they  heanl  a  signal,  and  the  flash  of  a  hundred 
musketis  instantly  blazed  in  front  of  them ;  thirty  of  them 
Ceil^  kilkd  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  turned,  and  rushed  pre- 
eipitiUely  .out  <^  the  gate,  and  fled  down  the  hill  in  confu- 
sion, pursued  by  the  shouts  of  the  garrison,  and  a  shower 
of  grape  i^ot  from  the  cannon  on  the  wdls. 

Gwnaios,  the  sod  of  old  Colocotroni,  had  penetrated  the 
lower  town  at  the  same  time,  with  aboutthree  hundred  men ; 
but  bis  father,  having  failed  in  his  attack  on  the  fortress 
above,  iie  found  himself  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  the 
tower,  and  at  the  m^cy  of  Grivas,  who  could  point  the 
cannon  of  his  batteries  directly  down  upon  it.  But,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  no  fighting  followed.  Gennaios 
was  permitted  to  retire  with  his  arms,  being  favoured  by 
Fontoumaris,  an  old  Suliote  ehief^  who .  commanded  the 
lower  iower^  and  who  was  at  variance  with  Grivas. 

Tluis  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Napeli, 
Colocotnoini  fvpceeded  towards  Corinth,  the  citadel  of 
which  pboB  sriMi  then^  taie  ! 

A  short  ootifie  of  the  situation  of  that  fortress,  wiH  give  a 
tdbrdUe  idea  of  the  miserable  #tate  to  which  the  eospkani 
systflBQi  (as  it  is  cdled)  ha4  reduced  Greece.  Otij  two 
jmm  agoit  twelnie  pleasant  viHag^s  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
naigfrlioadM>Qd  of  the  fortoas;  <key  weie  fiHed  with  a 
baqr  popuhlioii,  who  weve  cvkivatiiig  Hie  land,  end  tasting 
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10  tuppmsUiediscordfi  iibaly ;  now,  hardly  a  hotte  is 
the  lawless  chieRainF  /aidbflouMlung^aiidiiot  aBoBtaiy 
General  of  the  Pelr  e  seen ;  the  peasantiy  hare  aH  abaii- 
of  that  oflke  in  th  creatines  conkl  no  loBgo-  endure  the 
geous  to  himseir.  ./positions  and  extOTtions  prafit»ed  opoa 
and  open  qnarr  ^^  ^bo  commanded  the  castle,  and  wiko, 
the  province  r ,  a  set  of  lazy,  hectoring,  tyrannical  soMiers, 
ale  to  thett"  .asbad  as  that  of  any  Torkish  Pashaw. 
session  of  ^^  received,  for  two  years,  the  revenoe  of  the 
dia,  and  >  ^^  ^^  involved  the  country  in  civil  warto  se- 
wer^ r  ^^  ^^  extorted  unlawful  taxes,  and  filled  his  eof- 
with  /''^  S9^^'  '^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  af^ed  it?  Had  he  snp- 
gll«   jthe  fortress  with  provisions  and  ammunition  to  resist 

ir    j^  ^^^  ^    ^^ '  ^^^  ^  '^^  ^'^  ^^^  '^^  ^  '^  of  bread, 
yi  an  ounce  of  powder,  had  he  added  to  the  stores. 

Nor  was  this  all :  he  had  prevented  the  lawful  goveni- 
jpent  fi^m  putting  regular  troops  into  the  place,  that  the 
gbuses  of  the  wild  soldiery  might  be  re/birmed ;  he  cared 
not  for  abuses,  he  cared  for  nothing  but  his  own  interest ; 
he  would  have  repelled  by  force,  any  attempt  of  the  go- 
vernment to  take  possession  of  the  fortress ;  he  would  hate 
blown  Corinth  into  the  air  rather  than  have  suffisred  it ; 
for  he  then  would  have  lost  his  strong  hold,  his  dan  of  ini- 
quity, the  possession  of  which  enabled  him  to  wring  fiom 
the  remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  populati<Hi,  the  last  few 
dollars  that  the  miseries  of  war  had  left  them. 

Nor  was  this  the  situation  of  Corinth  alone ;  it  was  the 
fate  of  the  neighbourhood  of  every  castle  that  was  hdd  by 
any  of  the  lawless  chieftains,  who  had  the  soldiery  com- 
pletely under  their  command,  and  who  began  now  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  people  in  their  t^e  li^t,  that  of  bri- 
gands, who  would  exercise  a  sway  over  them,  similar  to  Aat 
once  exercised  by  the  Turks.  This  was  one  proof  of  Ae 
improvement  of  the  public  mmd.  The  inhabitants  of  Greece 
had  made  a  more  rapid  advance  in  intellectual  improve- 
ment, during  the  last  six  years,  than  they  coold  have  done 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  thirty.  Their  whole,  men- 
tal facuhies  had  been  put  upon  the  stretch;  thev  fariOnat 
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^sing  fears,  extraordinary  successes,  and  immi- 
.rs,  had  continually  kept  alive  the  public  interest, 
iiought,  and  inquired,  and  reasoned,  about  liberty 
le  rights  of  man ;  subjects  of  which  most  of  them  had 
aously  been  entirely  ignorant. 

Critical  and  difficult  situations,  which  call  forth  and  in- 
vigorate the  mental  powers  of  the  individual,  act  in  the  same 
way  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  had  been  the  case  in 
Greece ;  and  they  who  had  at  first  blindly  relied  upon  their 
Primates  and  Military  Chiefs,  for  safety,  now  learned  to 
curse  tfiem  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  There 
inras  hardly  a  woman,  who  did  not  feel  that  their  own 
M*fd>M  had  done  more  harm  to  the  country,  than  the 
Turks.  But  the  evil  was  difficult  to  remove ;  for  all  the 
soldiery,  all  the  military  power,  was  in  the  hands  of  these 
chiefs. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle ; 
for  then  all  the  people  were  in  arms :  but  during  its  progress, 
there  were  formed  a  ccHisiderable  body  of  men,  whose  sole 
occupation  was  that  of  soldiers ;  aiid  who  looking  to  their 
chiefs  alone.for  pay,  would  receive  orders  from  them  alone. 

But  to  return  to  Corinth :  Archondopulos,  its  comman- 
der, the  son  of  Notaras,  left  the  fortress,  and  went  to  join 
the  army  before  Athens.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the 
fatal  6th  of  May,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  The  garrison 
whom. he  had  left  in  the  citadel,  refused  to  give  it  up  to  any 
one,  who  would  not  first  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
enough  for  all  their  arrears. 

The  government  sent  persons  with  authority  to  take 
command  of  the  fortress ;  but  the  garrison  would  not  ad- 
mit them  without  the  cash.  Colocotroni  hastened  to  the 
market  to  bid,  among  the  rest ;  he  offered  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  piastres,  and  this  was  the  highest ;  but  he 
demanded  credit. 

This  did  not  suit  the  garrison,  who  would  not  have  trust- 
ed him  with  a  single  para;  so  they  accepted  the  offer  of 
Gravella,  a  Suliote  chief;  who,  associated  with  some  Rou- 
meliQte  and  other  Greek  capitani,  paid  down  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  thousand  piastrei,  and  took  powcwWi  of  the 
proud  citadel :  ^  thus  was  Cmnth  lost  and  won.^ 

But  a  more  disgraceiul  seene,  and  a  worse  htet  attended 
Napoli  di  Romania,  the  capital  of  Greece.  It  haa  baeo  ob- 
served in  describing  that  place,  that  it  is  oommaiMied  bj 
the  batteries  of  Palamede,  or  the  upper  castte ;  the  lower 
castle,  called  Hich  Kaly,  is  also  above  the  town,  thoiig|h 
below  the  Palamede. 

Hich  Kaly  was  commanded  by  Fontoumaris,  and  Pala- 
mede by  Grivas.  These  two  chiefs  had  for  a  long  time  been 
quarrelling  about  the  quantity  of  raticms  vrtiieh  each  had  a 
right  to  draw  from  the  inhabitants,  to  support  thek  respee- 
tive  soldiers.  Dilyanni,  the  hoary  intrigue,  who  was  al- 
ways secretly  fomenting  quarrels,  in  order  to  <;<Mnpass  some 
particular  end  of  his  own,  had  done  much  to  set  these  chiefi 
at  open  war. 

Grivas  asserted  his  right 'to  the  jurisdiction  over  the  lower 
town,  and  a{q>ointed  his  brother  to  admiajster  it.  This 
right  was  disputed  by  Fontoumaris ;  and  the  scA^en  of  Ae 
two  chiefs  meeting  in  the  streets,  a  fray  commenced,  in 
which  several  were  killed.  This  was  the  signal  for  open 
hostilities ;  the  batteries  from  Palamede  began  to  play  upon 
Hich  Kaly  and  the  town;  a  cannon  ball  entered  the 
house  where  the  government  was,  and  killed  one  memb^ 
of  the  Representative  Body,  and  wounded  another ;  several 
shells  fell  in  the  town,  and  bursting,  killed  many  persons. 
Government  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  the  Bonrgee,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Egina.  The  inhabitaiits  of  the  town 
fled,  and  their  houses  were  pillaged  by  the  soldiery :  Napoli 
was  a  scene  of  fighting  and  confusion  for  several  wedis. 
Gen.  Church  was  called  there^  and  was  fidlowed  by  C6L 
Favier;  but  nothing  could  be  done,  until  Fontoumaris,  having 
consumed  all  his  provisions,  left  the  lower  town ;  and  it  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  captain,  faithful  to  the  government 

But  Grivas  still  held  the  Palamede ;  the  town  had  been 
utterly  desolated,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  off;  stiHlie 
would  not  quit  the  citadel.  Gen.  Church  was  quite  feflad 
in  his  attempts  to  make  any  arrangement,  by  which  the 
troops  of  the  government  could  get  possession  of  the  castie. 
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Hb  own  foldiem  w6re  without  pay  or  raticms ;  add  they 
b^gan  to  pillage  the  Tineyards  and  mek>n  grtmndSf  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Aigoe.  The  peasantry  resisted^  and  several 
skiritiisbes  took  place^  which  ended  in  the  loss  of*  several 
lived. 

After  Geti.  Church  retired,  the  soldiers  of  Grivaa  attempt* 
ed  to  finish  the  business  that  his  men  had  commenced ;  and 
the  plain  of  Argos  became  the  scene  of  daily  petty  fights 
between  the  soldiery  and  the  peasantry.  Gradually  the 
sectional  feelings  of  the  country  were  excited ;  bloOd  had 
been  spilt  on  both  sides ;  and  it  became  no  longer  a  squab* 
ble  for  the  melons  and  grapes  of  Argos,  but  a  controversy 
between  Moriotes  and  Roumeliotes.  The  whole  plain  was 
devastated,  and  the  houses  of  many  peasants  destroyed. 

This  lasted  several  weeks ;  and  as  many  as  fifty  p^^ons 
were  killed,  before  the  two  parties  reconciled  themsdves, 
and  begim  to  aric  one  another,  what  they  had  been  fighting 
about  ?  Such  was  the  melancholy  situation  of  Greece,  with 
respect  to  her  internal  affairs. 

It  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  people  in  a 
state  of  revolution  should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
one  man,  who  has  the  genius  to  direct  them  aright;  other-^ 
wise,  though  the  cause  may  be  forwarded  by  the  very  best 
impubes  of  human  nature, — ^without  some  master  spirit  at 
die  hdm,  it  goes  on  like  a  rudderless  ship,  in  a  vague  and 
iwrying  course,  which  may  conduct  to  a  port  of  safety,  or 
to  the  rocks  of  destruction,  as  mere  chance  may  dictate. 
Never  was  this  principle  of  human  nature  more  strongly 
exemplified,  than  in  Greece  at  this  time.  The  people  were 
struggling  for  independence,  and  they  saw  clearly  that  the 
great  barrier,  was  in  the  wickedness  and  selfishness  of  their 
chiefii ;  yet  they  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Ctece  indeed,  and  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  period 
we  are  writing  about,  the  populace  of  the  capital,  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the  open  conflict  in  their 
streets,  between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  hostile  chie&,  rudb- 
ed,  as  by  common  impulse,  to  the  house  of  the  virtuous. 
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patriotic,  and  bniTe  Prince  Demetrius  Ipmlanti,  and  bore 
him  in  triumph  to  the  public  square ;  declaring  he  should  be 
their  leader,  since  all  knew  his  genuine  worth. 

This  was  another  of  those  glorious  opportunitieff,  which 
have  been  presented  to  Ipselanti,  of  becoming  the  savknu 
of  his  country,  and  the  hero  of  his  age.  But  alas  \  gem'tisr 
and  virtue  are  too  seldom  united ;  and  Ipselanti  was  soon, 
found  wanting  in  the  energy  and  talent,  which  might  have 
couTcrted  that  burst  of  public  indignation  into  a  thunder- 
bolt of  destruction  to  the  Chiefs ;  and  which  would  have 
cleared  the  political  horizon  from  those  dark  clouds  which 
covered  it,  and  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  hope. 

How  much  may  the  fate  of  millions  depend  upon  the 
genius  of  one  man  I  if  Greece  had  then  had  an  Alfred,  a 
Wallace,  or  a  Washington,  she  mi^t  now  have  been  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  worM,  instead  of  the  by- 
word and  mockery  of  those  who  think  the  many  are  made 
for  the  service  of  the  few. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  feeYAe  goveiTi- 
ment  of  Greece  had  retired  from  Napoli  to  Egina,  where  it 
continued  to  go  through  with  all  the  forms  of  business,  send- 
ing orders,  and  receiving  despatches,  with  much  ceremony. 
But  the  soul  had  fled  from  the  body ; — the  treasury  was 
empty.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  were  very  inefficient ; 
the  Turks,  it  is  true,  for  the  moment,  were  inactive ;  they 
seemed  also  entirely  exhausted,  and  reasonable  men  saw 
in  this  alone,  any  hope  for  their  country ;  for  by  land  no- 
thing could  be  done.  This  was  the  melancholy  situation 
to  which  the  ignorant,  but  virtuous  and  patriotic  peasantry 
of  Greece,  had  become  reduced,  by  the  selfishness  and 
wickedness  of  the  unprincipled  military  chieftains,  and  of 
the  aristocracy  or  primates. 

There  was  but  little  hope  of  preventing  the  Turks  from 
completely  mastering  continental  Greece,  by  any  opposi- 
tion on  land.  General  Church  had  not  the  necessary 
means,  nor  the  energy  and  talent  to  possess  himself  of 
those  means ;  and  the  native  chieftains  had  neither  the  ne- 
cessary knowledge,  nor  honesty. 
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But  it  is  as  true  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Themisto- 
cles,  that, the  only  safety  of  Greece  is  in  wooden  walls.  If 
a  naval  superiority,  could  once  be  obtained  over  the  Turks, 
all  might  be  well ;  for,'  in  the  present  state  of  Turkey,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  send  an  army 
firohi  Constantinople  to'  Greece ;  th^  Pashaws  would  not 
-aHow  his  troops  to  pass  through  their  territories,  without 
throwing  a  thousand  obstructions  in  the  way;  then,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  up  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  transport  the  necessary  supplies  and  heavy  am- 
munition through  such  a  rough  country.  These  could  be 
brought  by  the  fleet  alone. 

Ibrahim  depended  for  every  ounce  of  bread  upon  Egypt; 
if  the  sea  were  commanded  by  th^  Greeks,  lie  must  have  eva- 
cuated the  country  in  three  months.  Every  thing  depend- 
ed, therefore,  upon  obtaining  the  mastery  on  the  sea ;  the 
fate  of  Greece  hung  upon  the  exertions  of  Cochrane,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  We  have  seen  how  he 
failed  in  his  land  operations  before  Athens,  and  that  after 
spending  the  little  money  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  the  European  committee,  he  found  himself  without  the 
means  of  fitting  out  a  fleet. 

In  June,  however,  he  departed  for  Alexandria  with  the 
Hellas  fi'igate,  and  the  Sauv6ur,  accompanied  by  Miaulis  in 
his  brig,  stid  a  few  other  captains,  making  a  squadron  of 
sixteen  sail.  His  object  was  nqthing  less  than  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet,  which  then  lay  in 
Alexandria,  and  which  was  preparing  to  carry  large  sup^ 
plies,  and  a  reinforcing  army  to  Ibrahim  Pasha w. 

Cochrane^s  plan  was  to  send  in  fire-ships  among  the  fleet; 
and  two  entered,  with  positive  orders  not  to  set  fire  to  their 
vessels  in  the  outer  porit,  but  to  run  in  to  the  mner  one,and 
there  to  fire  them.  But  this  was  commanding  them  te  sa- 
crifice themselves ;  for,  if  they  passed  any  vessels  in  the 
outer  port,  and  left  them  behind,  how  were  tfaey  to  escape 
themselves  in  their  boats  ?  Neither  of  the  captains  had 
sufficient  spirit  of  devotion,  and  on  entering  the  outer  port, 
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and  finding  a  large  brig  of  war,  they  both  of  them  ran  them 
brulots  afoul  of  her,  set  them  on  fire,  and  burnt  her. 

Immediately  twenty-five  Egyptian  firigates  and  corvelle» 
came  out,  and  Cochrane  was  obliged  to  retire. 

He  seems  to  have  learned  enough  of  the  character  of 
Hydriotc  sailors,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situatioii,  to 
relinquish  some  of  his  extravagant  ideas.  Instead  of  iedk- 
ing  as  formerly  about  the  plunder  of  Smyrna  and  Aioia 
Minor,  he  writes  to  the  Greek  government,  that  the  only 
hope  for  Grt'ccc  wxs  in  the  exertions  that  might  be  made 
with  fire-ships;  or  by  blocking  up  the  Turkish  fleet  in  Alex- 
andria, by  sinking  old  vessels,  loaded  with  stones,  in  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  port. 

He  sailed  with  the  Hellas  afterwards,  for  the  waters  of 
Missilonghi,  where  he  attacked  two  Turkish  firigates,  but 
cfTected  nothing.  His  sailors  behaved  exactly  in  the  way 
that  any  reasonable  man  ought  to  have  expected  they  would 
have  done ;  they  were  disobedient  to  orders,  and  quitted 
their  quarters.  Cochrane  had  never  attempted  to  disci- 
pline them  at  all;  they  were  just  as  disorderly  as  on  board 
their  own  merchant  vessels  ;  and  Cochrane  found  the  evil 
of  this,  at  a  moment  when  the  effect  was  most  mortifying. 

On  tlie  tenth  he  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  smali  Turkish 
vessels,  accompanied  by  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  two  smaller 
vessels  of  war,  coming  along  the  coast  fi-om  Arta  to  Nava- 
rino.  lie  pursued  them,  and  overtook  the  corvette  and  the 
brig,  an(}  endeavoured  to  make  them  surrender  without  re- 
sistance. ,  But  the  Turks  would  not,  and  he  engaged  the 
corvette ;  while  the  Sauveur,  a  large  Greek  brig,  attacked 
the  Turkish  brig. 

The  corvette  was  a  beautiful  one,  mounting  twenty-eight 
brass  cannon,  and  she  fought  the  Hellas,  a  sixty-four,  more 
than  forty  minutes ;  and  only  surrendered,  after  losing  fifty-six 
men,  and  being  entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  spars  and  rigging. 
Cochrane,  hcJwever,  endeavoured  to  spare  har  hull,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  long  resistance. 

The  Turkish  brig  was  more  easily  taken.     They  were 
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brought  to  Poros,  and  their  crews  sent  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
set  at  liberty.    \ 

Soon  afterwards,  Captain  Hastings^  in  the  ^team-rcorvette 
Perseverance,  accompanied  by  Captain  Thomas  in  the  Sau- 
veur,  with  several  gun-boats,  passed  the  castles  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from 
them,  and  proceeded  toward  Salona.  In  that  bay,  Hastings 
found  one  fourteen  gun  brig,  three  schooners  of  twelve 
guns,  two  armed  transports,  and  two  boves. 

He  ran  in  with  the  steam  vessel,  and  commenced  the  ac- 
tion by  firing  shells*  and  hot  shot,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  Turkish  brig  was  in  ablaze— ohe  of  the  schoon- 
ers was  kindling — a  transport  brig  suiik  forward,  and  was 
on  fire  aft,  and  another  transport  deserted.  TheSauveur 
had  now  come  up,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  Turkish 
vessels  in  the  place  was  soon  effected. 

This  gallant  and  well  conducted  affair,  showed  how  ser- 

*  The  idea  of  throwing  shells  horizontally  froip  cannon'  at  sea,  is  not 
•riginal  with  Captain  Hastings ;  but  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  perse- 
verance and  skill  in  the  trial  of  them.  This  is  the  third  time  in  which  he 
has  used  them  successfully  against  hostile  shipping;  and  this,  surely,  is 
enough  to  draw'  the  attention  of  inquiring  naval  men  to  the  subject.  The 
UM  of  them  is  so  simple,  and  their  efficacy  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
cannon  balls,  that  it  seems  they  will  some  day  become  general ;  and  the 
navy  that  first  adopts  them,  will  probably  gain  great  advantage.  A  shell 
can  be  thrown  horizontally  from- a  cannon,  with  the  same  ease,  the  same 
accuracy,and  almost  as  far,  as  a  solid  ball.  When  it  strikes  anenemy^s 
ship,  it  does  the  same  execution  as  a  cannon  ball,  even  if  it  does  not  ex- 
plode ;  but  if  it  does  explode,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  greater  mis- 
chief it  does.  If  it  buries  itself  in  the  side,  it  tears  every  thing  to  pieces  in 
the  explosion,  and  probably  sets  the  wood  on  fire ;  if  it  explodes  on  the 
deck,  it  commits  ten  times  the  havoc  among  the  men,  that  a  cannon  ball 
sweeping  across  it  would  do.  The  objection  to  the  fuses  being  thrown  out, 
by  the  violence  of  the  motion  of  the  shell  in  issuing  ffbm  the  dbnnon,  is  to 
be  remedied  by  an  iron  fuse  screwed  into  the  shelL  Shells,  with  fiises  pro- 
perly prepared,  may  be  fired  in  rieoehet  on  the  water,  without  the  explosion 
bemg  prevented  by  the  fuse  getting  wet.  And  the  use  of  the  fiise  can  be 
carried  to  so  great  perfection  and  accuracy,  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
the  use  of  percussion  powder,  which  must  be  dangerous  to  those  handling 
the  ihells ;  for  an  accidental  finD  might  explode  them. 
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and  finding  a  lurge  brig  of  war,  they  both  of  them  ran  dwu 
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brougbt  to  Poros,  and  their  crew^  sent  io  A-:ia  Minor,  and 
set  at  Uberty. 

Soon  afterwarda.  Captain  Hastings,  in  the  Eteam-corretle 
Persererance,  accompanied  bf  Captain  Tbomafl  intbeSao- 
veur,  with  several  gon-boats,  passed  (be  castles  al  tbe  en- 
trance to  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  spite  of  a  bea»T  fire  from 
I     them,  and  proceeded  toward  Salona.  Is  that  bar,  Hasdi^ 
„     found  one  fourteen  gun  brig,  three  scbooows  of  iweJre 
'     guns,  two  armed  tran^Hwts,  and  two  bores. 

He  ran  in  with  the  steam  vessel,  and  c<»nroenoed  the  ac- 
.  tion  by  firing  sheila*  aod  hot  shot,  and  in  le^  than  ten 
minutes  the  Turkish  brig  was  in  a  Maze— one  of  the  ecbooo- 
,  ers  was  kindling— a  tranfiport  brig  sunk  forward,  and  w« 
:  on  6re  aft,  bhA  another  tran^wrt  deserted  Tlte  Sanveur 
•"ad  now  come  up,  and  the  destnictj<Hi  of  all  (lie  T»ti'^< 
;     veasefe  w  die  place  was  soon  effected. 
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viceablc  armed  steam  vessels  m^t  be  made,  espedaBy  if 
anned  in  the  way  Captain  Hastings  had  his. 

Bat  this  was  aJl  that  was  effected ;  Cochrane  was  imaUe, 
with  his  small  force,  to  oppose  the  vast  annaaient  o(  Con- 
stantinople or  Alexandria.  The  latter  biaiig^t  Sresb  sup- 
plies to  Ibrahim ;  the  hope  of  seeing  the  rest  of  the  steam 
vessels  that  Greece  had  paid  so  dearly  ibr,  was  &at  vaiush^ 
ing;  Cochrane,  the  last  hope  of  Greece,  had  been  months 
with  her ;  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  head  against  her 
enemy ;  and  the  fond  dream  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  Philhellene.  seemed  gradually  growing  fainter  and 
fainter. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

Exhausted  and  almost  hopeless  situation  of  Greece — Sustained  in 
a  gteat  measure  by  European  charities — American  Philhellen- 
ism-^Treaty  of  the  6th  Jul^ — Expedition  to  Scio — to  Candia 
-—Operations  of  Gen,  Cliurch — of  Lord  Cochrane — Battle  of 
J^avarino^- Present  situation  and  prospects  of  Greece* 

Wfi  have  now  arrived  at  the  darkest  period  of  modem  Grecian 
atory  ;  to  the  period  when  the  Greoks  were  Uterallyi  a  people 
^'  scattered  and  peeled ;"  for  seven  years  commerce  bad  been  at 
a  stand,  the  vessels  lay  stript  of  their  sails,*— the  rotting  cordage 
was  dropping  upon  their  decks ;  the  merchant  was  counting  over 
the  little  that  was  left  of  his  gains,  to  see  if  it  would  suffice 
him  for  flight ;  the  sailor  had  turned  pirate,  and  had  his  band 
against  every  man  ;  the  soldier  had  become  a  freebooter,  and 
thought  only  of  getting  a  subsistence  ;  the  peasant  had  become  a 
homeless  'wanderer  m  the  mountains,  from  whence  he  saw  the 
plains,  and  once  fruitful  valltes,  a  barren  and  blackened  waste* 

Ibrahim  Pasfaaw  it  is  true,  was  inactive  ;  for  a  year  he  had  not 
struck  a  blow  of  any  consequence  ;  but  then,  this  very  inaction 
was  ruiaing  Greece.  She  was  dying  from  e^diaustion,  more  than 
from  the  direct  blows  inflicted  by  the  Turk.  On  the  Continent 
there  was  nothing  produced  ;  Continental  Greece  might  be  said 
to  be  kMt,  with  the  exception  of  three  fortresses,  and  their  sur- 
rounduig  Provinces ;  and  there  were  no  means  of  resuscitating  her. 
The  soldier  was  ready  enough  to  fight,  he  demanded  only  bread 
and  shoes;  but  these  he  must  have,  or  the  army  be  broken  up  ; 
a  soldier  could  always  find  something  to  eat  when  wandering 
aboi^t  the  country,  but  the  moment  that  a  few  thousand  were 
collected  in  one  place  to  form  an  army,  they  consumed  every 
thing  about  them,  and  were  obliged  to  disperse. 

There  was  no  want  of  sailors :  but  had  the  Greek  sailors  been 
more  generous  and  disinterested  than  those  of  any  other  nation, 
still,  it  was  not  rational  to  suppose  they  would  continue  volun- 
tarily to  serve  on  board  the  vessels  without  pay,  and  leave  their 
wives  and  children  in  a  state  of  want.   •  ' 

Greece  had  continued  her  struggle  for  seven  years ;  she  had 
shewn  enough  of  courage,  of  patriotism,  of  long  sufienng,  and  ge- 
nerous sacrifice,  to  make  her  attempt,  worthy  of  her  high  renown ; 
but.  her  strength  was  now  broken  ;  she  would  not  succumb,  but 
was  about  to  perish  ;  Greek  and  Turk  could  not  Uve  together 
again, — and  the  patriot  shuddered  when  he  thought  that  bis  na- 
tion, wbiob  had  been  preserved  through  a  thou^nd  vicissitudes 
for  thirty  centuries,  was  now  about  tb  be  tnunplcd  out  of  exis. 
tence.    But  we  are  anticipating^ 
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It  bos  been  said  that  tbo  resources  of  Greece  were  almoet  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  that  her  hope  was  only  from  a  like  ex- 
Yiaustion  on  the  part  of  Iter  enemy ;  and  in  the  exertions  which 
the  friends  of  hberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  were  niakiog>  in  e?ery 
part  of  the  world,  to  sustain  her  in  her  unequal  struggle. 

We  would  gladly  enter  now  into  a  detail  of  those  noble  and 
generous  efforts,  by  which  the  Philhellenes  of  Europe  had  been 
able  to  remit  to  Greece  such  effectual  and  continued  assistance, 
as  alone  had  supported  the  war  for  many  months  past ;  but  our 
limits  will  allow  only  a  slight  allusion  to  thera.  Switzerland  took 
the  lead  ;  in  every  mountain  hamlet,  the  peasantry  associated  to- 
gether to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  Greeks ;  they  had  regu- 
lar times  of  meetings,  they  eagerly  sought  the  news  from  Greece, 
they  rejoiced  in  her  successes,  they  deplored  her  losses,  they 
8hut  their  eyes  upon,  or  lundly  forgot  her  faults ;  and  they  set 
aside  a  portion  of  their  weekly  earning,  to  contribute  to  the  gene- 
ral fund.  Nor  was  this  (as  in  the  United  States)  a  sudden  and 
passing  enthusiasm,  and  temporary  exertion  ;  it  was  a  Fstiona), 
systematic,  and  cootinued  effort,  and  it  extended  throughout  Ger- 
many and  France ;  Committees  were  formed  in  every  Province, 
who  remitted  the  funds  collected  in  their  various  circies,  to  the 
General  Committees  in  the  Capitals ;  and  these  last,  having 
Agents  of  high  respectability  in  Greece,  senltolbem  ihe  cash, 
to  expend  as  they  might  find  most  necessary. 

This  spirit  of  Philhellenism  extended  through  all  ranks ;  and 
to  tiie  honour  of  the  fair  .sex  be  it  said,  that  females  encouraged 
and  kept  it  alive,  not  on\y  by  their  approtal,  but  by  active  exer- 
tion. High  bom  dames  went  from  door  to  door,  asking  contribu- 
tions for  the  Greeks ;  and  the  spirit  of  Lafayette,  descended  to  his 
children,  was  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  Agents  appointed  by  the 
Committees  to  reside  in  Greece,  and  apply  the  money  to  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  were  enabled  to  afford  very  efficient  aid;  and 
most  of  the  late  warlike  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Greeks, 
were  supported  from  the  fund  of  European  charity. 

Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  all  disregardful 
of  the  call,  which  as  freemen  and  Christians  was  made  to  them. 
In  the  year  1824,  there  was  a  pretty  general  excitement  through- 
out the  northern  and  middle  States,  which  resulted  in  contributioos 
for  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  amount  of  {{80,000,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  London  Greek  Committee.  Nothing  more 
was  done,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  1827,  when  the  peo- 
ple who  had  resisted  the  appeal  made  to  them'  as  freemen,  were 
moved  by  tlie  voice  of  wailing  which  reached  them  from  Greece  ; 
they  heard  that  thousands  of  homeless,  half  naked  wretches  weie 
pining  in  want, — and  the  hand  of  charity  was  opened.  Commit- 
tees were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  raise  contriba- 
tion  of  provisions  and  clothing. 
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Seven  cargoes  were  dispatched  under  the  charge  of  faithfdl 
Agents,  who  were  directed  to  apply  them  solely  to  the  relief  of 
the  wants  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  ;  *^  to  the  suffer^ 
ing  non-combatants  of  Greece." 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  proceedings,  by 
which  the  Agents  of  the  Committees  succeeded  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  half  starving 
Greeks  ;  we  have  often  alluded  to  the  wretchedness  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  country,  and  it  wiH  require  but  a  moderate  exer- 
tion of  fancy,  to  conceive  the  joy  communicated  to  the  refugees, 
who  were  living  in  caverns,  and  swamps,  or  'wretched  wigwams^ 
upon  the  sight  of  the  food,  sent  to  them  without  money  and 
without  price. — Besides,  those  Agents  are  about  giving  to  the 
public  a  detailed  account  of  their  proceedings  ;  and  we  shall  here 
merely  remark,  that  chanties  never  were  raised  from  motives 
more  honourable  to  the  human  heart,  their  application  never  was 
more  faithiiil  and  effectual,  and  their  reception  never  caused 
more  joy  and  gratitude,  than  did  those  sent  to  the  starving  popu- 
lation of  Greece. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  those  vessels,  spread  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  through  the  country  ;  it  was  heard  in  the  hiding- 
}Hace8  of  the  mountains,  and  their  inhabitants  came  running  to 
the  sea-shore,  with  the  eagerness  which  hunger  aione  could  have 
given.  They  came  from  many  leagues  in  the  interior,  they 
crowded  round  the  vessels  of  our  country  ;  and  those  crowds  pre- 
sented pictures  of  human  woe  and  wretchedness,  which  can  ne- 
ver be  exceeded. 

They  were  not  mere  Lazzaroni ;  there  stood  a  crowd  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  dirty-ragged  garments,  bare  and 
lacerated  feet,  their  skins  sunburnt,  their  countenances  pale  und 
emaciated,  their  eyes  sonken  and  hollow  ; — but  they  were  no 
beggars — they  had  seen  better  days,  and  they  stood  in  speech- 
less misery.  There  was  many  an  old  man  whose  goodly  sons 
had  been  cut  down,  and  who  was  now  demanding  the  charity  he 
once  dispensed  ;  and  he  received  his  portion  in  silence, — he  was 
choking  with  emotion, — and  the  tears  that  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
were  the  only  sign  of  his  thanks  ;  the  women  sobbed  out  their 
gratitude,  and  the  little  children  clapped  their  hands,  and  danc;- 
ed  in  the  fulness  of  their  joy. 

The  wants  of  thousands  were  supplied,  though  the  supply  was 
only  momentary ;  thousands  put  up  their  prayers  to  God  for 
their  bene&ctors,  and  thehr  children  learned  first  to  lisp  the  name 
of  America,  with  a  blessing.  The  news  of  the  distributions  ex- 
tending all  over  the  country,  produced  a  still  greater  effect,  by  the 
encouragement  it  gave  to  the  people,  who  saw  that  they  were 
considered  worthy  of  having  an  helping  hand  stretched  out  to 
them  from  across  the  Globe. 

Permanent  charity  too,  was  admimstered  from  an  Hospital,  es- 
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tablifiied  aolel j  by  the  generosity  of  the  Americaii  Fiibiic*    Bat 
Am  rtdief,  given  to  individual  aufiering,  was  not  to  achieve  the  in- 
dependence  of  Greece.    We  have  noticed  the  wants  o(  ti» 
country ;  Cochrane  had  been  for  a  long  time  making  ezertioosy 
but  had  efiected  nothing ;  the  confidence  placed  n  ins  power 
was  lost ;  the  patriot  looked  with  some  confidence  to  the  arrival 
of  the  new  chosen  Pkesidont,  Capo  D*  Istria*  ;  but  it  was  vneer- 
tain  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  come  by  the  Euopean  Pow- 
ers, and  still  more  uncertain,  whether  he  would  be  abto  to  raise 
means  sufficient  to  re-organise  the  aflbirs  of  State.    Tha  pros- 
pects were  dreary  indeed ;  when  news  arrived  of  the  signiag  of 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  July,  between  the  minislefs  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  for  the  Pacification  apd  Setdement  of 
Greece* 

We  shall  leave  to  otheni  belter  veiaed  in  the  labyrinth  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  to  explain  the  motivea  of  this  strange  p^per, 
which  demanded  of  Turkey  the  relinquishment  of  ter  acquisi- 
tions, after  the  Powers  had  so  long  puniaed  a  policy,  which  vir- 
tually said*  ^'  the  Greeks  are  the  rebel  subjects  of  the  Porte,  lei 
it  conquer  them,  if  it  can.'* 

The  reception  of  this  news  caused  the  greatest  jojr  among 
those  who  couU  be  made  to  believe  it :  Owtntaeai  was  assor* 
edof  itinsucha  way  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  iu 

But  preparations  were  made  by  the  Govemmenl,  and  the 
leading  men,  to  make  most  of  the  situation  ^  thinf^  ;  sad,  as 
it  was  supposed  ihat  the  base  of  any  accommodation  between  the 
belligerents,  to  be  eflfected  by  the  European  powers,  would  be 
the  principle  of  mti  pomdetisy  they  made  preparatioBS  for  estend* 
ing  their  possessions. 

An  expedition  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  re-conquest 
of  Scio  ;  this  was  prineipally  efiected  by  the  exertions  (^  the  Se- 
cretary of  State, 'G.  Glarakis,  who  laboured  most  indefatigsbly 
until  he  accomplished  his  object  He  was  ably  seconded  by  all 
ihe  Sciotes  who  bad  escaped  the  destruction  of  tb<Sr  island,  and 
who  by  industry  in  commerce  were  again  amassing  money  in 
Europe.  Large  contributions  were  made,  and  suffieient  funds 
were  raised  to  get  provision,  ammunition,  and  every  necessary 
for  1500  men,  besides  a  body  of  1000  of  the  disei[^ined  troops. 
The  whole  were  put  under  the  command  of  Col.  Favier,  and 
sailed  for  Scio  on  the  22d  Oct. 

Geo.  Church  was  feebly  exerting  his  feeble  force,  to  sustain 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponessus,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Roumelia,  in  the  revolt ;  bat  they  were  flag- 
ging fast. 

*  Capo  D'Istria  is  a  Greek  of  Corfu,  ag^d  about  fiAy-five.  He  entered 
early  into  the  service  of  Russia*  aod  soon  distini^tiisbed  tiinnelf  as  as  able 
diplomatist*  He  maintaioed  for  some  years  his  post  as  confidential  Minis- 
ter to  Alexander,  and  resigned  it  ToluntariJy. 
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«      t 

Cochrane,  crippled  for  want  of  money,  was  anable  to  effeet'any 
thing  :  a  second  steam-veiasel  had  arrived,  but  with  an  engine  so 
weak  and  ihtserahly  constructed,  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  upon  her ;  she  would  not  mafce  four  nules  per  hour,  widi 
«ver^  advantage  ;  and  more  firequenUy  was  quite  UBmanageable.  • 

An  ei^pedition  to  Candia  was  preparing  bj  the  Candiotes,  in 
the  hope  of  including  their  island  in  the  parts  to  be  separated 
from  Turkey  by  the  European  Powers ;  Greece  was  making  a 
last  aod  desperate  effort,  the  only  hope  of  which,  was  founded  on 
die  weakness  of  the  Porte* 

But  all  hearts  were  now  aroused  from  despondency,  by  tbe» 
new9  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  ;  Greece  was  electrified  by  this 
fluMen  stroke  of  good  fortune  ;  the  news  of  it  came  like  a  thnn-* 
derclap  upon  the  Divan,  fiiliog  it  with  terror  and  rage,  at  an  oc« 
Qorrence  as  unexpected  there,  as  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe* 

In  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  that  part  of  the  treaty 
of  the  6th  July  which  provides  for  a  cessation  of  bostilities,  the 
British,  French^  and  Rosfiten  fleets  in  the  Archipdago,  reedved 
orders  from  their  respective  Govemraei^  to  prevent  the  Tuiks 
from  making  any  hostile  movement  by  sea.  The  admirals  signi*- 
fied  their  intentions  to  the  diSbreot  Turkkb  Commanders,  and  to 
Ibrahim  Pashaw ;  the  Alexandrian  and  Constantinople  fleets 
were  then  in  the  spacious  port  of  Navarino ;  and  Coihington  ac- 
cepted the  woi'd  of  honour  <rf  Ibrabim  Pashaw^  that  no  movemoit 
should  be  made* 

This  was  violated  however,  the  moment  an  opportunity  pre« 
sented  itself  to  die  Turiss ;  and  ,>the  European  Admirals  came 
to  the  resolution,  that  they  could  only  effectually  8t<^  hostilities 
''  by  taking  position  with  their  squadrons  in  Navarino,  in  order  to 
renew  to  Ibralum  propositions,  which  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Treaty,  were  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  Porte  itself."* 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  then  of  entering  the  harbour  of 
Navarino,  not  with  the  intention  m^  thought  of  destroying  the 
Turkish  fleet,  hut  on  the  supposition  that  this  proeedyi^  <<  would, 
witboul  effusion  of  blood,  and  without  hostilities,  but  snnply  by 
the  imposing  presence  of  the  squadron,  produce  a  determination 
leadtiag  to  the  desired  object"! 

On  the  i^Oth  Oct.^  the  combined  British,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian squadrons^  led  by  Admiral  Codrington,  Commander  of  the 
British  squadron,  entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  their  force 
consisting  of  29  vessels,  viz.  lu  line*o£-baltle  ships,  10  fri* 
gates,  4  brigs,  the  rest  schooners. 

The  Turko-Egyptian  fleet  consisted  of  about  70  vessels  of 
war,  viz.  3  line-of-battle  ships,  5  flfty«four  gun  ships,  15  fri- 
gates, 26  corvettes,  and  12  brigs  ^  the  rest  smaller  vessels ;  be- 
sides 40  transports*  They  were  moored  in  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  and  having  six  brulots'  anchored  to 

*  CodriDg;ton's  daBpatch.  .    t  Codrington's  despatch.  ' 
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wtndvratd  ;  and  the  whole  lying  under  cover  of  the  batteries  of 
tiM  town  cf  Navaritto. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  European  fleet,  the  Torke  evidently 
guppoeed  they  had  come  to  engage  them,  and  prepared  f<Hr  iwittle 
in  their  eonfoaed  way  ;  without  other  order  thoo  the  example  of 
the  Capitana  Bey  ;  the  Egyptian  Admiral  Moharem  Bey,  in  fact, 
derhftrg  that  he  would  not  6ght  But  before  all  the  Emopeaa 
veaaela  had  come  to  anchor,  a  boat  aent  by  one  of  them  to  a 
Turkiah  fireahip*  requeatiog  her  to  movci  waa  fired  upon,  and 
aome  of  her  men  killed  ;  Uus  was  answered  by  a  return  fire  of 
mosketry  ;  an  Egyptian  corvette  then  impradently  fired  a  caa- 
Bon  ahot  into  the  Dartmouth,  which  of  course  brought  on  a  re- 
turn fire  ;  and  the  Turka  madly  answering  it  from  several  ves- 
sels, part  of  the  line  began  an  action. 

Meantime  Admiral  Codrington  in  the  Asia,  deairous  of  prevent- 
ing a  general  action,  fired  only  upon  the  ships  of  the  Une  ofthe  Con- 
stantinople Admiral,  who  had  fired  first ;  the  Egyptian  Admiral  ly- 
ing upon  his  other  bow  was  not  molested,  until  Coidnogton  sending 
his  priot  (a  Greek)  to  the  Egyptian  Admiral,  to  signify  his  inten- 
tion of  not  fighting,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  the  boat  was  fired  upon,  the 
pilot  and  some  men  were  killed,  and  the  Egyptian  fired  upon  the 
Aaia*  Then  Codrin^oo  opening  his  tremendous  broadaide  upon 
the  Egyptian  on  one  aide,  and  the  Turka  on  the  other,  poured /brih 
aoch  a  terrible  fire  aa  in  a  few  moments  reduced  them  both  to 
mere  wrecks,  and  they  swung  utterly  destroyed  to  leeward ;  thus 
uncovering  the  second  Turkitth  line  of  vessels  which  lay  behind 
them,  and  which  opened  their  whole  fire  upon  Codrington. 

The  action  now  became  general ;  the  vessels  of  each  nation 
striving  to  outdo  the  other,  and  Turks  firing  with  the  blind  fuiy ' 
of  desperation.  They  were  more  than  doatile  in  number,  and 
warmly  seconded  by  the  whole  line  of  land  batteries,  poored  forth 
such  a  tremendous  volley  of  shot,  as  well  directed,  must  have  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  Europeans  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  the  latter 
sent  back  as  rapidly,  a  smaller  but  much  more  dreadful  fire  ;  for 
every  gun  was  well  pointed,  every  shot  told,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes it  was  seen  which  way  the  scale  would  turn. 

Burning  with  generous  emulation,  each  European  Command- 
er strove  to  distinguish  himself;  boats  were  sent  out,  and  the 
men  boarding  the  Turkish  brulots,  cut  them  away,  set  them  on 
fire,  and  let  them  drive  in  among  their  fleet.  In  a  Cew  minutes 
the  scene  became  more  terrible  by  the  flames  which  began  to 
rise  from  several  vessels,  and  their  successively  blowing  up : — ^«> 
the  two  long  lines  of  ships,  from  which  roared  two  thousand  can- 
non— ^the  blazing  fireships  driving  too  and  fro  among  the  huge 
Turkish  vessels,  whose  falling  masts,  shattered  hulls,  and  gory 
decks,  began  to  show  how  the  battle  went ;  the  sea  covered  with 
spars  and  half  burned  masses  of  wood,  to  which  clung  thousands 
of  Turks  escaped  from  their  exploded  vessels— the  line  of  bat- 
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terios  on  the  shore,  which  blazed  away  all  the  time,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  battleniients  of  the  town,  were  covered  with  the  anx- 
ious soldiers  of  Ibrahim ; — the  noise— ^the  explosions — ^the  Barnes 
— ^the  smoke — the  hurras  of  the  European  sailorsT-the  curses, 
and  the  Allah  shouts  of  the  Turks,  presented  one  of  the  most 
impressive  scenes  ever  witnessed* 

The  battle  raged  from  three  o'clock  P.  M.  until  seven ;  and 
« ended  as  every  contest  must  end,  where  one  side  opposes  only 
superior  force  directed  by  blind  fury,  to  cool  courage,  discipline, 
and  science*  The  Turkish  fleet  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  ma- 
ny ships  had  been  blown  up,  sunk,  or  burned ;  the  rest  were 
pierced  through  and  through,  shattered,  dismasted,  or  driven 
on  shore ;  not  more  than  fifteen  vessels  had  escaped  undamaged ; 
and  more  than  five  thousand  Turks  had  been  killed.  The  rest 
were  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  rage,  but  not  with  fear ; 
and  they  continued  during  the  night  madly  to  set  fire  to,  and  blow 
up  their  vessels  which  were  on  shore  or  disabled  ;  regardless 
of  the  word  sent  by  Codrington,  that  he  had  finished. 

Thus  an  action,  commenced  by  accident,  ended  in  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of  Turkey.  The  news 
reached  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  exciting  surprise,  and  regret ;  it 
reached  the  Sultan,  stunning  and  overwhelming  him ;  but  his  first 
impulse  to  deluge  his  empire  in  the  blood  of  infidels,  was  check- 
ed by  a  feeling  of  impotency  ;  the  day  had  gone  by,  when  Tur-> 
'  key  would  oppose  a  single  European  power,  much  less  the  great- 
est united  ;  but  to  Greece,  to  poor  Greece,  the  news  was  the  re- 
prieve of  her  death-warrant ;  joy  and  exultation  were  in  every 
heart,  rejoiping  was  on  every  tongue,  hope  beamed  on  every 
countenance  ;  and  from  Arta  to  Thermopylss,  from  Pindus  to 
Taygetus,  Ellas  felt  that  her  chains  were  broken ;  she  was  freed 
for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  Mussulman  bondage. 

The  right  arm  of  Turkey  was  broken  and  withered ;  Greece 
was  now  put  more  on  a  par  with  her,  and  felt  that,  though  Euro- 
pean interference  should  be  from  that  moment  at  an  end,  she  could 
continue  the  conflict  to  a  successful  termination. 

The  Treaty,  signed  at  London  on  the  6th  July,  ^827,  was 
sealed .  in  blood  at  Mavarino,  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  re- 
lieved the  world  of  any  anxiety  about  the  contest  between  Greece 
and  Turkey ;  for,  from  the  moment  the  first  cannon  was  fired  on 
that  day,  the  European  Powers  seem  pledged  to  keep  back  the 
invader.  But  the  same  interest  continues  to  be  felt  by  a  generous 
public,  who  begin  to  see  that  the  hope  of  Grecian  Independence 
is  not  alone  a  dream  of  the  enthusiast ;  and  the  same  anxiety  ex- 
ists about  the  progress  of  events,  in  that  interesting  section  of 
the  world. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  convinced  every  Greek, 
that  the  freedom  of  his  country  from  Turkish  thraldom  was  ren- 
dered a  mtitter  of  the  strongest  probability ;  and  the  general  and 
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moat  ardent  wish  of  the  peo|ile,  was  knuMdiately  to  return  to 
their  occupatioDs,  to  their  collivatioD,  and  commerce ;  they  were 
not  ooljr  impoverished  bj  the  long  stmpgle*  Imt  eoa^>leleljr  ex- 
haoaled ;  aiid  wished  oid j  for  a  cessetaoo  of  eztemal  and  inter- 
Dai  troubles  ;  confident,  however,  that  their  strong  ineliBaliofi  for 
republican  institutions  would  be  gratified,  and  looking  wiib  the 
roost  sanguine  hope,  for  the  coming  of  Capo  d'lsUja,  whom  all, 
without  exception,  rsgaided  as  the  only  nian  capable  of  reeond^ 
ing  tho  difierent  fiictions  ;  or  rather,  of  putting  them  all  down  by 
the  strong  arm  of  an  Executive  power. 

The  subsequent  military  events  have  been  of  little  conaeqnence. 
Favier  failed  entirely  in  his  undertaking  against  Scio  :  the  revolt 
in  Candia  continued  with  varying  success  ;  Church  appeaiv  to 
have  e^ted  nothing ;  Cochiane  vanished  from  the  scene,  after 
having  performed  an  inefiectual  part  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  he  is  attempting  to  get  out  the  Steam-vessels,  which,  through 
his  obstinacy,  have  been  lying  useless  in  the  Thamea  ;  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, be  will  in  some  measure  discharge  the  debt  of  service 
which  he  owes  ;  and  Greece  will  have  at  once,  a  national  naval 
force,  which  (there  is  not  the  least  doubt)  will  enable  her  to 
keep  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 

Capo  d'Istria,  on  his  arrival  at  Napoli  on  Ibe  19di  JaAuary, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  ;  and  immedntely  proceeded 
to  adopt  vigorous  and  salutary  measures.  The  Constitu^on  was 
re>modelled ;  greater  power  given  to  the  Executive  ;  and  Capo 
D'lstria  was  inaugurated  President  of  Greece,  and  took  the  o^ 
of  office.  He  appointed  Speredion  Tricupi*  Secretary  of  State ; 
Petrom  Bey,  or  Mavroroichalis,  Secretary  of  War;  Andreas 
Xaimis,  of  Interior :  Conduriottis,  of  Treasury.  The  mflitaiy 
par^,  the  Primates,  and  the  Islanders,  are  each  represented  in 
these  difierent  persons  ;  and  every  measure  of  the  new  President 
evinces  prudence,  decision,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  secret  spring  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions. 

He  has  the  wishes  of  the  whole  people  with  him ;  and  has  on- 
ly to  fear  the  oppositioo  of  miUtary  Chieft,  who,  until  a  regular 
army  is  established,  wfll  have  the  greatest  influence,  by  means  ef 
the  strong  attachment  of  the  soldiery  to  their  persons. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  powers  ct  Europe  will  not  counte- 
nance a  republican  form  of  Government  there  ;  the  Greeks  per- 
haps are  not  capable  at  preset,  of  supporting  one ;  but  there  is 
the  fairest  hope  that  they  may  be  independent  At  any  rate, 
they  have  received  an  impulse,  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  ty- 
ranta;  the  march  of  mind  cannot  be  averted  by  any  one  of  them; 
no  I  nor  by  the  whole,  in  Holy  Divan  Allied :  Greece  has  grasp- 
ed the  sword,  and  feh  fi'om  it  courage  and  confidence ;  she  has 
fibmg  her  arms  fetteriess  to  the  wincb,  and  will  not  again  be  ma- 
nacled ;  but  above  all,  she  has  tasted  of  knowledge,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  till  her  people  are  fully  enlightened. 
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Outline  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  of 

Greece^ 

CHAPTER  I.— Section  I. 

Of  Religion. 

*  1.  Th£  established '  religioa  is  .that  of  the  orthodox  church  of 
the  East.  All  other  forms  of  worship  are,  howcYer,  tolerated,  and 
their  ceremonies  and  religious  practices  are  followed  without  moles- 
tation. 

Section  II. 


General  Rights  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Greece, 

*  9f,  Every  individual  of  the  Christian  faith,  whether  a  native,  or 
definitively  settled  in  Greece,  is  a  Greek,  and  entitled  to  an  equal 
enjoyment  of  every  right. 

8.  All  Greeks  are  equal  before  the  law,  without  regard  to  rank, 
class,  or  dignity. 

4.  Foreigners  enjoy  in  Greece  every  social  secuiity. 

5.  The  government  vvill  speedily  promulgate  a  law  concerning 
naturalization. 

6.  All  Greeks  are  eligible  for  all  dignities  and  employments,  in 
proportion  to  their  capacity,  and  to  their  merit. 

7.  The  laws  secure  to  every  citizen  his  property,  his  honour,  and 
his  personal  safety. 

8.  The  taxes  are  fairly  divided  among  the  citizens  of  every  class. 
No  tax  is  levied  withput  a  previous  law. 

*  These  two  articles  suffice  to  refute  the  common-pla^  declamations  of 
Ihote  who  contend  that  the  Greeks  penecute  the  Roman  Cathoircs. 
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CHAPTER  II.-*SxcTioN  III. 

On  the  Form  of  Oovemment, 

9.  The  Goverament  is  eompowd  of  the  Benate,  and  of  &e  Ex- 
eeutiTe  Power. 

10.  The /incurrence  of  these  two  powers  is  requisite  for  passings 
law ;  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  not  having  the  force  of  a  law  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Power ;  nor  can  the  proposals  of 
the  Executive  be  operative  unless  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

It.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  Representatives  chosen  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece. 

IS.  Till  the  promulgation  of  a  law  of  election,  the  number  of  Re- 
presentatives is  undetermined. 

IS.  The  government  will  provisionally  decree  a  law  of  election, 
combining  the  two  following  conditions: 

14.  The  Representatives  must  be  Greeks. 

15.  They  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

16*  All  the  Deputies  of  the  free  parts  of  Oteeoe  are  sulmittedf 
and  have  seats  in  the  Senate,  after  the  examination  and  venfication 
of  their  powers. 

17.  The  Senate  names  its  President  and  Vice-President  for  one 
year,  by  the  plurality  of  voices. 

18.  In  like  manner  it  names  two  Secretaries  and  their  adjuncts. 
10.  The  functions  of  the  Senators  end  at  the  expiration  of  a 

year.  ^ 

SO.  The  Executive  Power  is  composed  of  Qye  members,  taken  out 
of  the  body  of  the  Senate,  and  named  by  a  special  college,  according 
to  a  law,  which  is  to  regulate  the  election. 

21.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Power 
are  annual  officers.  The  mode  of  their  election  is  prescribed  by  the 
same  law. 

SS.  The  Executive  Power  names  eight  Secretaries ;  of  whom  the 
first  b  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  directs  the  department  of  foreign 
relations.  After  him  come  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  of  Pub- 
lic Economy,  of  Justice,  of  War,  of  the  Marine,  of  Di?ine  Worship, 
and  of  the  Police.  \ 

23.  All  the  subaltern  agents  of  administration  are  in  like  manner 
named  by  the  Executive  Power. 

24.  This  power  is  renewed  every  year. 
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CHAPTER  HI.— Sbctiok  IV. 

Duties  of  th€  Senate. 

£5.  Considering  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
country  is  placed,  the  Senate  is  this  year  to  pursue  its  operations 
without  repose. 

26.  The  President  is  to  preside  over  the  daily  sittings,  to  tnark  the 
hour  of  their  opening,  and  alone  to  have  the  right  of  closing  them.  1 

27.  In  case  of  necessity,  he  is  entitled  to  convoke  the  Senate  for 
an  extraordinary  sitting. 

28.  In  the  ahsence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  is  to  dis- 
charge his  duties. 

29.  The  Senate  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  deliberate,  when  two 
thirds  of  its  members  are  present. 

50.  The  decisions  of  the  Senators  are  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes. 

51.  Wheii  the  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  party  with  whom  the 
President  votes  carries  it. 

32.  The  acts  or  decrees  of  the  Senate  ore  to  be  signed  by  the 
President,  and  the  first  Secretary. 

SS.  The  President  communicates  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Executive  Power,  which,  by  its  approbation,  gives  them  the  force 
of  law. 

34.  If  the  Executive  refuses  its  sai>ctIon«  or  makes  amendments 
for  which  it  gives  reasons,  the  proposed  law  is  refened  again  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Senate.  And  if  it  persists  in  its  first  opinion,  and 
the  Executive  continues  to  reject  it,  the  law  is  not  promulgated. 

85.  The  Senate  is  to  deliberate  on  the  petitions  which  it  may  re- 
ceive. 

36.  It  names  eight  committer's  of  correspondence  for  the  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  apd  changes  them  every  three  months. 

37.  The  President  of  the  Senate  allots  to  each  committee  its  re- 
spective labours,  and  each  proceeds  to  examine  the  proposed  laws 
which  answer  to  the  nature  of  its  attributions. 

38.  Any  Deputy  may  propose  a  law.  He  delivers  it  in  writing  to 
the  President,  who  orders  the  appropriate  committee  to  make  a 
report  on  it  to  the  assembly. 

39.  The  Senate,  deliberating  on  the  bills  which  the  Executive 
submits  to  it^  may  adopt  or  reject  them. 

40.  No  declaration  of  war,  nor  any  treaty  of  peace,  can  be  made 
without  the  participation  of  the  Senate.'  In  like  manner,  every  agree* 
ment,  of  whatever  nature,  between  the  Executive  and  a  foreign 
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power,  inu<t  be  pre? ioosljr  approved  by  the  Senate,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  vttj  tbort  armittice. 

41.  The  Senate  discusses  and  fotea,  at  the  beginnii^  of  every 
year,  the  probable  amount  of  the  public  receipts  and  disbursements. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  regulates  and  verifies  the  general  ststte  of 
the  same  articles.  But,  for  the  service  of  this  first  year,  it  u,  with^ 
out  delay,  to  supply  the  government  wiih  a  credit  proportioned  to  its 
wants,  although  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  draw  up  the  annual  budget,  by 
reason  of  its  having  been  so  recently  instituted,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  foreseeing  the  rate  of  expenses.  The  government  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  the  less  bound  to  present  the  general  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

42.  The  Senate  has  the  right  of  approving  the  military  promotion 
which  the  government  proposes. 

4S.  It  is  likewise  entitled  to  decree,  on  the  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  distinguished  recompenses  due  to  patriotic  services. 

44.  It  is  to  settle  a  new  system  of  money  to  be  struck  at  the  na< 
tional  mint,  under  the  direction  of  government. 

45.  The  Senate  is  expressly  forbidden  to  accede  to  any  transac- 
tion which  threatens  the  political  existence  of  the  nation.    On  the 
contrary,  if  it  perceives  the  Executive  engaged  m  negotiations  of 
this  nature,  the  Senate  is  to  prosecute  the  Piesident ;  and,  after  his 
condemnation,  to  declare  his  charge  forfeited  in  the  face  of  the  na- 
tion. 

46.  Every  periodical  writer  has  a  free  entry  in  the  sittings  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  He  is  excluded  only  from  the  secret  committees 
formed  on  the  petitions  of  five  members. 

Section  V. 
Of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Senate. 

47.  The  first  Secretary  draws  up  all  the  acts  or  decrees  of  the 
Assembly,  and  keeps  an  exact  register  of  them. 

48.  He  is  commissioned  by  the  President  to  send  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate  to  the  ExecuQve  Power. 

49.  In  the  absence  of  the  first  Secretary,  the  second  discharges  his 
functions. 

Section  VI. 

50.  When  one,  or  several  members  of  the  Senate  are  accused  of 
a  political  ciime,  a  jury  of  seven  Deputies,  named  for  this  purpose, 
examines  the  validity  of  the  accusation,  and  gives  its  opinion  in  wri- 
ting.   If  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  support  thiB  accusation,  the  deputy 
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is  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  dignity,  and  is  sent  as  a  simple  citizen 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  state,  which  determines  the  degree 
t>f  the  offence,  and  hs  corresponding  penalty. 

51.  No  member  of  the  Senate  can  be  imprisoned  before  he  is  de- 
prived of  his  dignity. 

52.  If  one  of  the  members  of  the  executive  is  accused  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senate  of  a  political  offence,  a  committee  of  nine  meinbers  ex- 
amines and  makes  a  report  on  the  case.  As  soon  as  four  fifths  of 
the  Senate  hare  pronounced  against  the  accused,  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  proclaims  him  stripped  of  his  dignity,  and  sends  him  before 
the  supreme  tribunal,  where  he  undergoes  the  penalty  which  corres- 
ponds to  his  offence. 

53.  If  accusations  for  a  similar  offence  are  established  in  the  Se- 
nate against  one  or  more  secretaries  of  state,  the  proceedings  and 
the  judgment  are  carried  on  in  the  same  forms  as  against  members 
of  the  Senate.  (50.) 

CHAPTER  IV.— Section  VII. 

Duties  of  the  Executive* 

54.  The  Executive  power,  taken  collectiYely,  is  inviolable. 

55.  When  an  accusation  of  felony  is  directed  against  this  power, 
the  President  is  put  on  his  trial,  (45,)  and  his  place  filled,  if  he  is 
convicted.    Then  the  other  members,  one  by  one.  (5£.) 

56.  The  Executive  power  presides  over  the  application  of  laws. 

57.  It  sanctions  the  bills  of  the  Senate,  or  opposes  to  them  its 
veto.  (S4.) 

58.  It  submits  bills  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Senate;  and  has  tbem 
suppoited  in  the  discussion  by  one  or  more  secretaries  of  state,  and 
especially  by  that  secretary,  whose  department  is  interested  in  this 
proposed  law. 

59.  All  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  government  are  signed  by  the 
President,  countersigned  l^  the  secretary  of  state,  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  state. 

60.  The  Executive  power  directs  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

61.  It  sends  out  instruetions,  and  applies  general  laws  to  particu- 
lar ctfies* 

651.  In  points  in  wfaidi  (iie  general  police  and  safety  of  die  state 
are  coneeraed,  tile  Executive  power  has  a  right  to  take  extraordinary 
meaiures,  on  condition  of  immediately  referring  them  to  the  Senate* 

6S.  The  Executive  power  can  contract  loans  both  at  home  and 
afaioad^  and  pledge  the  imtional  property  for  them,  oonsultlng  how-* 
eve#  the  Senate. 
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•4.  It  can  eqaalljrt  and  under  the  same  condition^  alienate  a  por- 
tion of  this  property,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  State. 

6$.  In  appoiiuing  eiglit  secretaries,  it  Uaces  out  to  each  tbe  ckde 
of  his  functions,  which  he  cannot  exceed. 

65.  The  Hecreiaries  of  s^tate  are  responsible  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  They  cannot  execute  any  act  or  ordonnanoe  nC  the 
Executive  power  conCiary  to  the  rights  and  duties  which  thepieauii 
constitution  defines. 

67.  The  Executive  power  names  the  Ministers  and  all  other  di* 
plomatic  agents  with  foieign  powers. 

68.  It  explains  with  fidelity  to  the  Senate  the  state  of  the  relations 
of  Greece  with  these  powers,  and  the  internal  situation  of  the  country. 

69.  It  can  displace  all  the  government  agents. 

70.  In  case  of  need,  it  convokes  the  Senate  for  an  extraordinary 

sitting. 

71.  If  a  crime  of  high  treason  were  to  be  discovered,  the  Execu- 
tive power  is  entitled  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may  judge  neces- 
sary, whatever  might  be  the  rank  of  the  guilty. 

72.  In  such  a  case,  it  may,  if  it  judges  it  requisite,  proyisionally 
make  military  promotions,  which  it  submits  u>  \he  Senate  for  its 
approbation. 

7S.  It  must  within  two  days  give  in  detail  to  the  Senate  the  rea- 
sons which  necessitated  these  extreme  measures. 

74.  The  Executive  power,  directing  the  forces  by  sea  and  land* 
may,  in  time  of  war,  take  all  >he  requisite  measures  for  lodging, 
provisioning,  and  equipping  the  naiional  troops. 

75.  It  is  to  propose  a  law  for  the  institution  of  decorations  as  a 
reward  for  public  services. 

76.  The  Executive  power  corresponds  with  foreign  powers,  and 
may  commence  negotiations.  As  for  declarations  of  war,  treaties 
of  peace,  and  other  conventions,  it  must  submit  them  for  the  ratifi- 
cation  of  the  Senate. 

77.  Ibcan  only  conclude  armistices  for  a  few  days,  (40,)  under  the 
obligation  too  of  communicating  them  to  the  Senate. 

78.  It  is  to  present  to  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  budget  for  the  public  sei  vice,  and  at  the  end  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses.  These  two  accounts  must  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Economy,  and  the  different  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  other  Secretaries  must  be  annexed  to  it.  But  for 
the  first  year  the  Executive  power  is  to  follow  the  Article  41. 

79.  Divisions  in  the  Executive  are  decided  by  the  majority  of 
votes. 

80.  The  Executive  cannot,  upon  any  pretext,  or  in  any  case,  an- 
dertake  negotiations  or  conclude  treaties  dangerous  to  the  national 


